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A DEFENCE OF PUBIAG SCHOOIB. 


NO. 111. 

r PROCEED to speak of characters far more to the pointy Histo¬ 
rians, eminent Scholars, and Statesmen. If our Public Schools 
are deficient in producing these, particularly eminent Scholars 
and Statesmen, the question must be given up. I shall, as before, 
make some observations on the list here produced, and then sec 
what can be said on the other side, not fearing to leave the result 
to the opinion of all impartial judges. 

« The three best Historians that the English language has pro¬ 
duced, Clarendon, Hume, and Robertson, were not educated at 
Public Schools.” So says tlie Review. 

Wc have already mentioned that Clarendon was sent to Oxford 
at thirteen years of age; he, therefore, may justly be enumerated 
among those educated at Public Schools, and certainly after that 
form, “ to which the English are so much,” and with great reason, 
“ attached.” Let us now examine more attentively the characters 
of Hume and Robertson as historians; and we arc not disposed to 
detract ki the smallest degree from their deserved reputation. 
Hume was fluent, perspicuous, eloquent; of copious, but correct, 
diction, anil most happy in embellishing his narrative with those 
colors of rhetoric that arc powerful in winning and disposing his 
readers (wwN^e side to which he had devoted his talents. At the 
same time, he was wanting in that which is most essential to the 
cool investigatiqnof truth; fidelity, accuracy, impartiality. Sd neg¬ 
ligent indeed is he in this respect, that his text is not unfrequently 
found to be in direct opposition to the very authority he quotes.— 
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Robertson stands very higb as a judicious, elegant, and discrimi¬ 
nating writer; but,/bating the amenities of style and language, it 
is cxtraoidiiiary to think how little of new light has been thrown by 
his researches on the periods which he has so pleasingly, I had 
almost said superficially, illustrated. Let it be observed, how¬ 
ever, that Robertson had the advantage of the highest public edu¬ 
cation in his country. But even if we should confine ourselves to 
our three greatest Public Schools, have we not Camden, the anna¬ 
list of Queen Elizabeth, and the great and venerable father of 
historical topography, educated at Westminster I Have we not 
Gibbon, ‘ who, though unfortunately prejudiced on one great 
pbint, has dispelled the darkness of tlio middle ages, and exhibited 
them as they stand in connexion with the more authentic periods 
of Roman History, -brought up at Westminster? Have we not 
also Coxe, educated at Eton, whobC Histories of Austria, and of 
the Bourbon Kings of Spain, may surely be plaged on the same 
shelf with any work of Robertson ; and whose Life and Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole have superseded all oilier accounts of the 
reigns of George and II. All these were bred a,s private gen¬ 
tlemen ; and w'ithout taking into consideration the exceptions we 
have made, even as histdric.il writers, they evidently turn the scale 
in favor of Public Schools. 

In speaking of eminent Scliolars, I must examine, as before, 
the list produced by tlie Critic. Among them we have such 
eminent names as “ Jeremy Taylor, C.irdinal Wolsoy, Bishop 
Wilkins, Chillingworth, and Isaac Hooker.” Most of these arc 
well known as distingulslied for tlieir learning and great qualities; 
but who is this Isaac Hooker ? Dr. Johnson mentions a singular 
character, who, in a very intelligent company w'as observed to 
utter only one word : this word, subsequent information has de¬ 
cided to have been “ Rjchakd.” It is a pity this personage had 
not been at the Reviewer^s elbow, that he might have prompted 
him to write Richard^ instead of Isaac, Hooker. It is probable that 
this very accurate writer niight have intended to put in this place 
the name of Isaac Barriyss ; but finding that Barrow had a Public 
School education, he put out Barrow, and let Isaac remain. Of 
Plooker*s writings it is likely tliat the notable Reviewer knows as 
little as he appears to have done of the works df Ben Joftson; we 
will therefore,—after giving Him his right name, as we have to Jon- 

* It is to he lamented that, in consequence of his weak amh 'Vkkiy consti¬ 
tution when ahoy, he wiis deprived of tne regular course of studies, and was 
therefore many years lucessautly occupied in recovering tlie ground he had 
lost. Had he lieen able to go through the regular cdutafiou of Weslinin- 
SUT, It IS piultable that his conduct would have been more steady, and 
pi niLip'.cs more .sound. 
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son,—extract one sentence from the preface to his unrivalled work, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, which ought to be written in letters of gold 
for the edification and improvement of some writers ; 'I'here noill 
come a limct 'voken three xwrds. uttertd n'it/i charity anr/ meek¬ 
ness, shall receive a fnr more blessed teivurd than three thousand 
volumes xcrilten 'voitk disdainful sharpness of wtt.” Hooker 
was sent to Oxford at an early age. 3 ., 

Cardinal Wolsey was a member of the same University at 
eleven years of age, if we may judge from the appellation of 
“ the boy bachelor,” which he reilMved for taking his degree at 
fifteen. Bisliop Wilkins went to Or^ford also at the same age. 
The acute and wonderful Chilling worth, the great master of 
Locke in reasoning, w'as educated in the Public Academical 
School atta Jie<l to Magdalen College, Oxford: and the eloquent, 
elevated, and holy Jeremy Taylor was so early instructed at 
Cambridge, thafii Antony Wood, in his quaint manner, says; 
“ he tumbled out of his mother’s womb into the seat of the 
Muses at Cambridge.” It may be proper to^serve that, of the 
other eminent characters mentioned, CudwnR), Tillotson, Mid¬ 
dleton, Bentley, Bishop Slieflock, Stillmgfleet, Spelman, Clarke, 
and Bishop Hoadley, ‘ went early to Cambridge; Selden, Sir 
Thomas More, and Bishop Wilkins, to Oxford; and Archbishop 
King, and Bisl.op Usher, to Trinity College, Dublin. 

We now come to the Statesmen and great political characters. 
Without strictly examining the whole list, which is full of inac¬ 
curacies, the following observations will, I trust, be suiHcient 
to show how confidently we may appeal from the decisions of the 
Reviewer, on this important criterion. I therefore request the 
attention of the reader to the following circumstances. 

When the Puritans obtained tJic predominance in the State, 
and particularly after the famous visitation by the godl^ Com¬ 
missioners at Oxford,' the establishments of education lost their 

' Tiichc t«i) l.iit edifrated at Noi^\ic!i .Schcitd. 

* AVljcn men so caiinent tor lc.irmns, piety, mid every ClirKtian virtue, 
as Sai.dersoii, lUiiinititid,' and Di. TiHuike, were rediieed to licggary; 
wlion the SuUieis |ircarlicd in the I'uhhe Schools and ( ‘huuites ugainst 
human leartjiri"^, cluillcnEine the Scholar-s to nrove their calling iroin 

Cbii>>t, and dehoum ing (ircelc as the sin agamst the H(»ly Ghost.-It 

niav Hut he iiii|>rc»per to mention here that tlu"!C nious vwilnris, with ford 
l'ruibri.-ke at then head, toiind no gieat diHindt^ in disnossessing, among 
Ollier enni.ent siiJlercr-, Dr I'* II, Dean of Ghrist-C'hnrrh and V n e-Chau- 
cellor; hiiwfi.’. lell, ihc Dim tor’s wife, “ rcfns'od to l.ndge.” Intieaties, 
coimnands, W're all in vain: at last, after ‘ terhing the Lor'l," they put her 
by force into an arm-chair, bruiiglit her into the quadrau:|le, and locked the 
door! * 

’ Hammaiid was educated at Titon, and first went there, according to Wal¬ 
ker, “ io his long coals.” 
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repute. These venerable seats,—which in the reign of Henry, Eli¬ 
zabeth, and James, had produced such characters in the political 
world as Sir '^I'homas More, Lord Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and afterwards, such men as Lord Falkland and 
Clarendon *, and even the best and most accomplished of the Re- 
public.ins, as Milton, Marvel, Whitelockc, and Sclden,—were 
now filled v/ith a generation as ignorant as they were canting and 
rapacious. Thus, during twelve or fifteen years there was a kind 
of lapse of that education, which had produced such characters 
as I have enumerated. Duririg this period, Hugh Peters adorned 
the pulpit; and such monsters as Praise God Barebones/' 
were called to fill the seats of the Senate. It was some years 
before the nation recovered from this intellectual hiatus, if the 
expression may be allowed. After the Restoiation' the national 
education went on in its usual channel; but it was not till near the 
approach of the Revolution that the fruits were perceived. The 
reign of James II., it has been observed, was remarkably deficient 
in illustrious men. jAr William Temple was still respected and re¬ 
vered, among a ra<9mf venal and profligate courtiers. At length 
appeared Lord Somers, and the great leaders of his day; who 
were succeeded, iii a subsequent reign, by Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
Townshend, Chesterfield, Pulteney, all educated at Eton or 
Westminster. These were followed by the great William Pitt, 
and his illustrious opponent Henry Fox, and the leading political 
characters of the middle of the last century. It really seems that 
the writer of the Review, from a natural hebetude of understand¬ 
ing, or from ignorant conceit, which, in him, even a public educa¬ 
tion could not cure, has run his head against the very point, which 
is most pregnant with illustrious examples, in opposition to his 
arguments. Let him look at the living. Let him look at the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. Let him look to the most emi¬ 
nent public characters ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Gren¬ 
ville, Lord Grey, Lord Holland. Let him look at the great leaders 
of every party, Wellesley, Liverpool, Sidmouth, Canning, and 
Whitbread. Let him look at an eminent proof of the result of 
public education, in the Speakers of the House of Commons, whose 
situation requires an assemblage and union of the highest qualities 
of the mind; and he will find this arduous and honorable post 
almost universally occupied by men who have been educated at 
Public Schools; for instance, Cornwall and Addington at Win- 
■■ ■" ■ -=- - .. . 

< It is a. fact, that Rochester was sent to Oxford after its puritanical reac- 
nera^m. Ktiucatefl among the saints of the day, at the restoration, iHce 
many others, he burst into the contrary extreme, and was notorious only 
for his talents and'profligucy. Drydeu was also sent to Cambridge during 
the ascendancy of the fanatics. 
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Chester* Grenville at Eton* and Abbot at Westminster.' We may 
here remark that almost all the characters enumerated h vrcft-aytuf 
of the political world were distinguished for tlieir classicaf attain- 
ments in youth. We may refer to Fox’s poetical compositif'ns in 
the Musa EUmenses. Wellesley, Grenville, Sidmouth, Abbot, 
and Canning, gained University Prizes. Nor ought we to forget 
the late accomplished Windliani. ^ 

But even in the list of Statesmen produced by the Reviewer, we 
shall find that the greatest number enjoyed the advantage of a 
public education. Lord Somers, Sir Walter Raleigh, Hampden 
and Sidney, were members at an early age of the University of 
Oxford; the Earl of Strafford, Sir William Temple, Walsingham, 
Cromwell, the late W. Pitt,' of that of Cambridge; and Burke of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Sheridan, consigned likewise by the 
critic to private instruction, was educated in one of those public 
Schools, « completed” in his own words, upon the plan of 
the three first,’* and doomed by him to the same reprobation. 

I cannot conclude these observations wither earnestly begging 
the reader’s attention to a striking fact, of IPltich I proposed to 
speak when I took into consideration tliat part of the Critic’s ques¬ 
tion, “ whether Public Schools furnished wiser and better men ?” 
1 shall here entreat the reader to look at tlie list of Poets only, 
furnished by a few great Schools; and 1 do this because tlierc'^ 
exists a vulgar and almost proverbial error, respecting the moral 
character of poets. Many persons, for want of knowledge, con¬ 
sideration, or candor, are apt to think that the name of a Poet 
in modern days is synonymous with eccentricity, if not with 
profligacy. Now look at the list! With the exception of one 
only, in so large a list, which might still be increased, all are 
men, whose private life was irreproachable: their morals were as 
correct, as their talents were extraordinary. Of men so edu¬ 
cated, and so mannered, who can speak without respect, i^t of 

' The coudiictors of those great cstabli'^Siuicnts surely deserve the eucou* 
ragcnient and remuneration which they, in general, leceno from the state. 
Wc hail a heafl-master of Weslminstcr exalted to the rank of Archbishop, 
as was the case with Markhatn: we congratulate the otiuin cum digiiilate 
of so excellent a man, and so distinguished a sciiohu', as the present Bean of 
Westminster. Of only one, for many years master of Winchetiter, it may 
be said, he has been ungratefully neglected, Dr. Goddard. lie may say to 
those whom he has so ably instructed— 

Disce, pucr, virtutem ex me, verumque laliorem, 

Ffirtunam ex ulus.- 

We confess our inability to understand the Critic’s object in intrc^ucing 
Mr. Pitt here. That mat^, who, in his estiniatc, entailed such calamities on 
the country, had ntt, according to him, a public education! Of this great 
man wc may truly say, that the chief fault in his character, an liau^hty re¬ 
serve, would proWbly have been i onipletely cured by an education at a 
Public School. 
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ihe poetry only, but of their private life ?—Whether we contem¬ 
plate the lofty morality and severe wisdom ot Mdton; the 
amiable sweetness of Cowley; the exalted and refined purity of 
Gray; the cuklvatcd intelhgeiice and mild Christian benignity of 
Addison; the kind-hearted amenity of Rowe; die retired serious¬ 
ness and pensive accomplishments of Dyer; the lofty and impas¬ 
sioned pioiy of Young; the tender anu religious enthusiasm of 
Collins; the he’mit-like sanctity of Cowper. ’I'o these may be 
added Gilbert \Yest, spe.iking of whom, J'ohnSou say,s—in him, as 
well as Crashawe, the vencmble names of poet and saint were 
united. 

In this picture of the character of our best Poets, there is not 
the least eicaggeration. Not one of them was marked by that over¬ 
weening conceit, ..'liich the Critic asserts to bo the general produce 
of Public Schools ; nor tlisgiaced by those glaring and eccentric sin¬ 
gularities of conduct, whicli have sometimes characterizod men of 
that class tlifiercntly educated. Churchill is the cliief cveeption; 
but it should be reniembercd th<it he ran away from School, and re¬ 
ceived a very impermet and desultory education: had he been trained 
into life by a regular course of study, the roughness of his temper 
wmuld have been smoothed by tlip collision of a largo society ; he 
would have been at least as good a Poet, and certainly a belter man. 

Having left tlie reatier to coiUMder this plain, but, 1 trust, con¬ 
vincing statemenr, I might make our cause still more triumphant 
by adding some remarks on those Poets, dilierently instructed, who 
have received from ihcir contracted mode of educ.iiioii a tincture 
of vanity, which has stained their life with irritated cgoti.sm; or 
who have brought dishonor on the \ cry name of genius by disgust¬ 
ing conceit, by nauseating affectation, or by brutal intcmperaticc. 

Such a poet, not educated at a i^ublic School, Scotland may 
perhaps recollect; but I spare his name, respect his genius, and 
comftmerate his fate; observing only, in opposition to his biogra¬ 
pher, that the light, which led him astray, was tu/f “ light from 
heaven.” 

I have dwelt the longer on this part of the subject, because Poets 
are by some considered as a suspicious race, as far as muials are 
concerned ; but on this point we may as triumphantly appeal to 
their characters, as we might in philosophy to those of a Boyle 
and a Locke. 

I leave these considerations to the public, to parents and guard¬ 
ians, who, from what has appeared in the E. Review, mig ht hesitate 
on the best mode of educating their children. It willTerecollected 
that I have not entered into the general arguments, which might be 
used for or against Public Schools. I have only answered, and, I 
hope, to tl^ conviction of every impartial judge, the unaccount¬ 
able statement of a writer, who thought he could annihilate these 
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institutions at a blow, a« easily as a stroke of HaT{e<|uin’s wooden 
sword can destroy the castles at ‘Westminster Bridge Amphi. 
theatre. But the blundering Pantaloon has aimed his blow 
with different effect: not a vane on the pinnacles of our ancient 
establishments has been moved; they regard not the wooden sword 
of such an assailant; nor arc their children frightened by tlioknife 
of Shylock, or the swagger and jargon of ancient Pistol 1 ' 

I have thus taken the pains of following step by step the course 
of argument, and examining the hostile positions of this great 
opponent of English Schools. However formidable his argu* 
meiits, and confident his assertions, may appear to those, who Imvc 
not attentively considered the subject, they have nothing more 
real than an African Munibo Jumbo, which at first sight causes 
some alarm, but on sa closer approach, exhibits.nothing but rags 
and straw. The cause of Public Education b.is indeed had other 
defenders. I'lie^learned and excellent Uf. Vincent has trium« 
pbantly vindicated Public Schools, when they had received a par- 
tial, but serious attack. Mr. Copleston has no less triumphantly 
laid low tlie adversaries of the University of Oxford. 

After all, it must be remembered tliat, although the enumeration 
of illustrious characters, brought by this writer against the system 
of Public Schools, has completely turned against himself; although, 
if I were requirt’cl to produce a list of those, whose public services 
and private virtues have been prcxluced and niatured by a public 
education, I might reply, ' 

“ Urruu nw iinnirrarc jidiC', 

Kt uiiiris /Ksjjwa spaiha- pn liU'jia lUiitlias, 

Et qua’ Cc' rtquo muiitv- \.t“.iiiLur -’* 

for Schools and Universities, oppose an invulnerable front to attacks 
much more formidable than this;—yet it is not by the numbers 
of illustrious characters alone that their value is to be estimated. 
If 1 were called upon to state the chief advantage and cxceUience 
of Public Schools, 1 should say that it is their use in forming^^tbe 
secmidury men; men who carry <i cultivated taste, a liberal and 
manly understanding, and u mild intelligence, into all the retired 
walks of life, which pervade tlie country and adorn the city; which 
convert the Squire Western to an All worthy, and the Parson of 
the parish <« much bemused in beer" to the well-informed clergyman, 
whose conversation instructs, and whose intellectual attainments 
improve, the humble circle in which he is destined to move} and 
who does not disgrace his name and character, when called upon 
to mix with' file most cultivated and elevated ranks of society. 

In tills point of vievtr. Public Schools arc most important to the 


' ■AHtiditig to the anclo-latiuizcd alhtcratloivt so common in the Review, 
«itch as " pugnacious pamphlets,^’ &c. in which often the sole wit consists. 
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nation,and ought to receive from the State, which they are the means 
of improving and adorning, the most substantial encouragement. 
Great and distinguished characters are few, and their appearance 
often accidental j but these general effects are beneficial and per^ 
' manent. Take away this source of improvement, and the face of 
society is instantly altered} 

“ illo flnerc ar retro <‘iiblapvfi rvfi, n 
iintmum.*’ 

I have now, I trust, proved to the conviction of every dispas¬ 
sionate judge how irrelevant and absurd are the Critic’s arguments, 
and how false, utterly false is die assertion << that the English have 
done almost all that they have done in the arts and sciences, with¬ 
out the aid of that system of education, to which they are so much 
attached —False, in regard to great Poets, for the greatest poets 
and'the best men were educated in Pubhc Schools;—False, in 
Philosophy, because Locke and Boyle, one the most mighty deve¬ 
loper of the powers of the understanding, and the other the great 
precursor of Newton, were educated, one at Eton, the other at 
Westminster *, and both as eminent for their goodness and piety, as 
for their learning:—False with respect to Newton, false even with 
respect to Bacon, because the first was sent to one of our foun- 
, dation schools, the other entered at Cambridge when the Colleges 
were conducted on the principles of our great Schools, and at a 
time of life when boys are often sent to Eton or Westminster:— 
False, with regard to Statesmen and eminent political characters 
almost all of whom were either brought up at Public Schools, or 
had the advantage of an early University education, when the 
Universities were conducted on the plan of Public Schools; 
where, surrounded by a number of noble and honorable youths, 
and' having the same benefit of emulation and comparison, the 
young student acquired the accomplishments of a Surrey, or the 
iearnilig of a Raleigh;—False, particularly in later days, when the 
value of Public Schools has been more justly appreciated: and 
when scarcely any, except those who were publicly educated, 
have made a very distinguished figure in the Senate. 

We give up Actors, Painters, Physicians, and Soldiers: we have 
indeed brought a few instances, for no other purpose than to con¬ 
vict such a reasoner.of the irrelevancy of his arguments and the 
inaccuracy of his assertions. 

Such are the advantages which we derive from the general sys¬ 
tem of Eiiglish classical education. The time mav ^me. when 
popular frensy, under the name of the « rights of mana bigot¬ 
ed ignorance, under the mask of spirituality, may subvert, as far 
as their power will extend, these establishments, the great nutri- 
, ments of our national character \ when Lord--—, like an¬ 

other Pembroke, may enter tlie Universities, to purify them from 
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ungodliness I sincerely pray, that the day may be far dis* 

tant; and that learning, liberality, cultivated taste, and genuine 
Christian morals, may long distinguisl) those seats of education, 
and that there, at least, they may «linger, ere they leave the land!" 
Nov. 15 , 1813 . ‘ T 


Oratio <Ie Consliluliont TragadiaruHij et Sapientia civiii, atqve 
J'Uoqmntia ex earum Lectione kaurienda. 


Hubita ewn in Troadis latcrprettUione progrederelur Boxhomim, 

Kxtracted from M.*Z. Boxhomit Emblemata Polilica ct Ortdhnct, Amslc- 

ludaini, 1635, lamu. 


Q'jotiens tot vitae, et fttudiorum pnesidia mocuni agito, Auditores, 
nihil cx iis se conimeiidat araplius, quani sapientia, et fauuodia, iiiaguae 
et invidenda^ dotes. In ilia divinaruni huiiianamiiique reruui coguitio, 
ct, quod potissiniuin est, eonteuitus inepliariini. Ix'gHta cjus tacuii* 
dia est, sed crecta ilia, quic jam niajcHtatern et rohur accepit. Utram- 
que in Poesi veteruni habemus, et sapientUsimi qiiique earn roluere. 
Unde IVluiaruni dibciiilinani Plato appellabat, in qua in ordinem ani¬ 
mus cogebatnr. Quie virtuteni, qua* rectaui rationeni, qum aiiiiiii 
pnrgalionein, inoresque eoinpositos ex sapientia* prmscripto indueit. 
Poesis ibla variis olini sub fornii!! latcbat, quibiis sine ulla diflicuUate 
aiiimos sibi commissos el tralicbat siniul, et docebat. Cum alii my- 
stcria, alii oc-ciilta sucia diseiplinaiu suani appellarent: alii fabularum, 
alii Aliibiccs, alii postremo divinitHlis nomen et opinioiieiu ei indidere. 
Quippe cum Philosopliia, spleiidoie suo exuta, tauquam scortum cou- 
tenini ccrpit, time dnnuni empta esl Foesis ai^siimari, Kt ex quo nafie 
in Thracia Ciliciaque ineptia; (Jraxiam invasere, Cpiciiri Atomi, ignis 
Herarlili, 'I'lialetis aqua, Aiiaximenis spiritns, aiscordia: Etupedoclis, 
Diogeiiis doiiuni, oniuia non sapieiitise, sed ^eiborum plena e»ae 
coepernnt. Diviiia etiam in partes Philosopliia habebatur. Ad Mu- 
sicam Pythagoras, acl Astronomiam Thales, in soUtudincm Heraclitus, 
ad amores Socrates, ad castitatem Cariicades, ad laboretu Dii^nes, 
ad voiuptates Epicurus suos provocabant. Tunc Homerus Philusq- 
phus habebatur. Ad ipsinii tanqiiam ad' sapientia: oranis saciarium 
accedebarit. lllius alumnus et a^niulator cral Plato. Ut dubium non 
sit Homcro qnam siinillimum Platonem esse, Quippe uterque divinas 
fuit. Sic quidqitid in Platooe et qui disciplinam ejus excepere, admi- 
rantur, id fotuni ab liomero cmanavit, ut ex Oceano Mieotis, ex Mse- 
otide Pontus^, cx -Ponto Hellespontus, ex Hellesponfo mare: qu« 
sententia et verba sunt Maxinii Platoiiicorum. Nam res onum buma- , 
nas Homerus iuspexit; ue quis cmeiini fubse credat antiqnis, Nee 
tamen ocnloruni ista, sed animi judicio explorabat. £t, quod min- 
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biifrini in sonuiio dp rebus maximis, de cxcidio Tro.iix*, de Ulyase siio 
cogHabflt. lJbi4]|ue eucuniferebatur. Corpus puntlem locum >servabat, 
animus totsmi ttrr.iui auilitivjt. K tm:i in lo iuiu ferebatiir. (Jbi 
com i'olf Pt I 111..1 1 U 0 moil.’ I'Ujiielidfur, eurii veU-ii’j u.slsis <onii‘>1el>ut, 
et propeiiioHum < mii Jo\e iiiiiversa niodi-ral'Hlnr. lit] {•. 'piu- imiitales 
inh|H;x)t, el ilia su|<ieiitiJL' arcijnii, Tia^miliaiii et .‘'afynioi Invenit. Tra- 
gffldtas eiiim jam a^ehaiil humim's, euui udliiie iiotiii'ii is^uoiiirent. 
Satyiam nierebtuitiir, eiirti iiehio can] :i|t{)cll:ir(‘t. CVIpImiiI ijiiippp 
bona, bed non iiitidhsiebaiil. F,1 laiia v:>a‘> t (eplafpic iprae non 
erant. Sir bonii iilebstnlii], nt ino\ caretent, sic rnsili-,, nt miilto 
iiiisoriures reddereiilur. Sordebat vnlus, \cl quod iiimis dm exeiilta, 
vel quod piiiiia specie aiisteni Aidereliir. vel quod libido ainiiii et 
voliiptas iiicit'is piaeeiel: qu.im iiovani seiiiper excoi'itabant, piioiein 
runleinnebaiil, et dimi lad.) seetubiiiitur, in ealamitatcs ineidebaut. 
Turpiu viinpciab.ml, cc iiitnen tn;<ie!).ii)t, leijcitiitgn niirabantnr, non 
virtuto.i. llel!.: <ivei.-<;tb<iidijr, paceiii aute.o i!l^olpnter Icibebant. Dcos 
ifiviic‘iib;)nl, li iiqtiam d. . 1:10 pois«.iil. iie.<ii<>,ebant, taii^uani tpu pienas 
non nro';aierit 'rioicbiiid 4 . 0 s nt qiii peijuiid aoerriiiw’ vindiearent, 
|)ejcra]>uiit ^tulem . iil Dn ikui e,M‘nt, aiit les liiiinanas non cura- 
rent. Incle net.i tni M-eb-ia, loi m.tbi, Siityiarnni ct 'rra^iiediurum 
argiiiripritu. Fallitiir qni m Piietaniin initdo scriplis Irx'C qumrit el 
invunil. In 4>inni <rtale, oinni Mia babeiinis. Neiiiorst, qui inU4'riaiii 
illis mm dedit: rc^es, po]tulus, vap-ei.le'*, pneri, jnv4‘Hes, viii, sencs, 
f 4 ‘inma' in Cjneeia, in lialin, in TInmia, nbiqiie Itiraniui. Nee nnra- 
ri <l4'l>(’1i.-i, Audit'.ires, iii line iniineMt .‘•apientcs c-Pii^eri, lili einin 
ca]ainil3l<> iliam anit' .iiiir. CalamiMtes cUiteni Tiaeiediani (onsti- 
timre. Abler ta'ieii Im* vJpi !.s, ebuT ptqiLiius se cent, ropuhiili 
vuco, qui iiiipctuln L^etjidini, non i.iln.-i.ciii, nmbrinn \iillilii, non qxsain, 
ef volnptateM piitat, ati ue <.!ol«<rcni, in (jiio non babet. IVrniii bocra- 
tcin minqnani nii!i''Si', non qimd (otanolcilcni non habciel, S4'd 
quod 4 ‘onUmnertt, (impno ilia sjpientom j ieind, luni pioslcrni*. 
Qua i'Jaciitate Mnmn MJbmde^, ea<le!i! xeiiMtuni Socrates bibit. 
Et fnnipn dum bib:t, '('rii^uMliani e^il. In qua pub-brniiiniiii specta^ 
culuiii cdebuiui, <!iL.iin'n oi ipim! cj ido? <.nrne>i 4’onv4>iiant. Sapieua 
cum dolorc con'TiLdilnr; nd%eisiini nnna'i, rt supjilicia, et lornienta 
coin|xinitiir: cuni sticpituiii mortis, et bonon’iii carinlieis irridens 
e&sultat: ci:ui libcit.dcni s‘ ;ni advetsus U'e4>s et piincipes exponit: 
cum soli Deo suo ce<!ii: cum tiiuinpbat«r it victor, ipMiiii, qui adver- 
biini se beiitciitiaui dixit, Indificalur. Vicil ennn, epu quod eontcudit 
obtinuit. Dicain breviter; ex tlagitiis ntorlaliuni odium I'ortiina con- 
cepit, ex odio e/pis nuia' calamitalcs, ex ealumitalibiis iieecs, carceres, 
exiiia, eversiouts. Sic et Safyraui, ct Tnigmdiam, et Comoediam 
accepistis. Nam caussic <‘uhuuitatnin ‘>eclera I'erc iiiorlaliuni suut, 
fpifc cum iiostri anmre ooca’cati vix dignoscere uut videre possiinus, 
seeiera tameii esse 4^x 'evenlu Dii ostendunt: a 4|uibus ni'dla«uii me- 
rcutibus ituponi, iiel'as est C4>i;itare. Ea autcin Satyra sibi perstriii- 
gen4la viiidicavit; in qua ?tit risus, aut imligiialio domiyaotur. Cala- 
niitates.< sunt et publu’w, et privatm* et levcs, et liorretidaB. Qum et 
TniMii(Kani ct Contffdiam absolvunt. Inter uliaiuque vero tantuni 
int^st, quantum inter Socratem et Epieunim. In Comoedia perjuria 
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lt>nonuiii, amantiiun furor, artos servorum, petuliuitia meretiictuiu* 
Hssentaiio parasitorum, indulgeittia aut heveritaa pareittum, comin«tea*> 
tionvs adolcscontum, doniebticae seditiones, postremo denique <^a oinuia, 
qiise in viia liuiiiaiia )>rivato ciiiqiie usu veitiunt.- Tragoedia autrai 
iongr alia tiiccndii tiioiieiidaqiio &U'<ccpit, inasculu iUa, pleiui horroris^ 
iiiagiii spinfus, c*t majt'btatis. Qua*, tauquain rt>giiia et domioa remm 
liuniununiiii, privata iilu, et tuntuiii domi nata, taiiqiiain infra se con* 
teniiiil, ac cuttiuruo huo iiiiiixu utrm'es iltos regoni, et prhicipuiu caHUS 
invadir, iit coruiii arc<‘ti&u!> erectiis animus, ex alleriuft 

fortiiria d^rcret, qiioniodo utriqiie aptare se itebcat. Unde I'ragcediam, 
quasi aiiitiii quai!<laiij purgalioiieni, eleganter, ut omnia, Plato nomi* 
iiavit. Qiicmadniodurn eimii, ut inorbuni tollant, corpus pravis humo* 
rihiis opfili-tufii afiqua jHirgare $<>ieiit lilii oicdiroriiui, ita cliam 

ilia cMinplis alioriiiu, atiectus, pnwrliiii icguni et jirinciptiin, doiiiat, 
aut iudiu'if, quibus.vel iiialu dcficlb possint, vel bona [rrovocari. Ad* 
versus crudoliiatciii, suiieibiuni, ambitioiieiu, ceterasque illas ])estv.s 
Jterunipiib. sola^lm‘ 1 ' icniedium iiiveiiit. ^Neiiio eniin facilius illas 
raver, quail) qui iiatas e\ ns I'ldaiiiitatrs in ulus drtestutur. .Stupra et 
rapluK i'einiiiiiiurii non potest non odis*>e, qui riciiiuni nnperii Ttqjani, 
qui expiilsniu 'I'arquiniiiiii, totiiiiiqur iioiiieii Itegiuiii apiid Hoinanos 
Miblatuui deberi istis jam uccepit. Judex, qiiolies pu'iiain iinpoiiit, 
non tain illo<> cogitat, qiios punit, qiiaiii oxenipluin: quod ubi oculis 
prinnun, iuo\ nniiuis iiisrilit, ab I'jusiiiodi Hagitiis avuoat cos, ot ad 
inairi.a pra'claraqiie iniendir* Ncc aiitrt supreinus ille omiiinm arbiter 
rl modelaior, in ilia lin'd rciiiin liiiinanaiuni, mala sicjie niiponit, et 
quia iiierontur illi, r|i>os taugii, et ut rMveant cetcri, no parla in se 
(‘oti\ertant. .Sic ut pieu-ae iii pdiicos, cxempla in omnes deriventiir. 
In illis alionuii mala, extia pi nculum ip.si, non tamen extra nieium, 
coiiTrinplaiiiur; in bis non aim diM Uiisa, qiiain quia metiiimus, anspi- 
ciiMii fciicitatis. Igitur quod in sciinin Socrates, aut Zoiio, id in 
tcoiia ilJc, qui Tiagiodidiii piopunit. Nisi quod liic amplius 
quid cum excniplo loquitgr, et prins ipsiira, quam verba, ostendit. 
Nihil aiifeni a'que urgot. pungit, iiiipellit. Nemo dubilare potest, 
quia xidct exeinpluni; ex quo priiis prascepta pncorciiput animus, 
quaiii audit, el cum jam audit, tantinii couthmalur. Qui, quo tandem 
loco, qua tbrtuna sit, et rc.i>rdiiiin hie et solatium ciqiit. Ulruinqiie 
ex aliorum iiiabs. Sointur se, quia paria non accepir, et atl'octibus 
niedetur, qui alios et a \irtute, et, qua^ ox cu nascitur, telicitate trans- 
versos egere. Triplicem aiiimi statum, )>ro fortiina' diversitate, et 
Platoiiici tradidere, et nos quotidk* in nobis aliisque expt'riniur. Aut 
ill suiiiiuH, aut mediccri felicitate, aut despecti wi'uiiinis in extrema 
calamitate versamur. Qiu'iiiadincKlum non tantum inter alios, sod et 
iiosiuct ipsos discrtnien siepc fortuna intcrpoiiit. Ubi dulcediiie fcli- 
citulis adco inescatus est nosier annnus, ut ad eaiu niliil dcsideret 
ampliiis, sui oblitus, attollit scse altius rt quia fonttnatn sudin non 
capir, ignutus eain corrumpit seusim, et niox subvorlit. Et sua aasti- 
niat, quai iion^ baliet, et ignonit, quod jam fbriuna iiiiendit, qutein 
boras iiiutarur. Cui ad summam fplieitatem deest aiiipnd, quod alio¬ 
rum coni|niratione discit, dubins est, et constare sibi non potist. Nam 
niajora aitt bona, aut mala exspectat. Assurgere iicqui^ quia alios 
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adhuc se majores videt, preniere se non potest, quia plurcs etiamnuni 
miDorcs se novit. Cam in extremis aerumiiis miseri, deforniati, abjecii 
agimus, magnitudiue nialoruni oppressus animus soipsuiu contcmiiit 
picrumque «t exstinguit. Ita aegre devorare possuinus, quod frcquen* 
tissimuiu in vita iiuniana. Tunc extra speiii et nietuin posili, duni 
bona lion capimus, et ita ocrupati malis suruus, ut graviora non possiiit 
imponi, nos, alios, cieluin ipsuui, atque Deos, tanquaiii leves et iniquus, 
fortunam taoquain csecam aecusamus. Qui biu coniponere sese, atque 
tumidos illos aniiqi affectus dicain an fluctus constituit sedare, vel 
audiat Trageediain vel legat. Sic in aliis seipsuni et viderc poterit, et 
solari. Prsesertiiii qui publico se jam ant impendit, aut parat. Non 
hie calamilates inodo, magnae illae et atioccs, sed caussae etiam exhi- 
bentur. Quot verba, tot priecepta et cxeftipla: quibus instructus 
animus utriusque fortuiiie capax, et utraque major reipub. tuto se 
comniittit. Hie Seneca taiiqnam arbiter dominatur: qui Tragcediae 
leges iinplevit, aut nemo. Extra Troadein non ibo: de qua alias 
dicentem me audistis. Ncinu bic fidem nieam, sed sc sequatur. Pro 
ine sententiam feret, qui^quis majestatem, et, quod'^in ea potissiraum 
est, sapientiara c-apit. Credile, auditoies, in una bac Tragredia do- 
ceri, quod in tarn vasta librorum mole, quibus imperiorum arcana, 
et iiistituta promittuntur, aut^frigide dictum cst, aut desideratur. 
Quidquid hie auditis, quidquid legilis, puugit, accendit, iudamniat. 
Troja cecidit, opus ininioitalium Deorum. Priamiis jugulum gladio 
succidendum pra!buit, quod cuni asperserant, quod prae sciicctik jam 
nutabat. Sangiiinem suum percussoii dedit, queni reliquuni adliiie 
exsangue fere et mareratnni coipus babebat. Vitain ferro fiiiiit, 
quain totiens ferro servarat. Gladiiim excepit, cum suum vibrare, 
cecidit, cum stare vix posset. Aniputatuni caput, quod paullo ante 
plenum niajestalis diadema gestabat. Poslieuio denique diu vixit, ut 
sic moreretur. Multis inalis foituna cxemit, ut niajoribus et potissi- 
mum huic servaret. Hecuba atque Aiidromacba regno, niaritis, 
liberis, propinquis exutse, inter iiifestissiinus busies, serva?, captivse, 
preoarium spiritum trabuiit. Unum bic discite, niagmc furtunic fra< 
gDitatem et vices rerum humanuruin. Qiiie nibil esse paliuntur, 
quod est, quae majores omnibus ct pares, reges ipsos, et regna iiivaduni. 
Nihil ignoratf qui pauca hmc capit. Nihil forluusc, sed omnia et 
bona et mala sibi debet. S^'ipsuui extra se non qumrit, et dum se 
inveuit, quidquid extra se contemnit. Inveiiit autem sese, qui ca 
ubique lege sc componit, qua vitam et fortunam accepit, qui etiam 
cum rautantur omnia, sibi constat, et qiuid suuiii est sibi servat, major 
omnibusy'et par sibi. Hoc est fortunam uec mugiii facere, nec deplo- 
raic; qumcuuque eveiiiunt ita amplecti, ut nec'essaria, et quae non 
possunt evitari; confligere cum casibus, et Iriumpliare. Hoc Hecuba, 
hoc Andiromacha, hoc Troades docebunt. Et qua^ uon etiam prae- 
cepta ex Agaqiemnone, Pyrrho, Ulysse, ceterisque in hac scena hau* 
rimust^Ut delmuit prmraia et poena: mereutibus impoui, arcana sileri, 
vi^i clementer haberi, magna potestas usurpari, legationes institui et 
g^i, motus sedari, postrenio detiique pi ouinia, quae ciyilem prudeii- 
tiam et artes imperatorias absolvuot, singulis pene verbis bic inculca- 
ti)^ Qua: majestati rerum admquata non minus attoUunt animum 
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nostrum, qiwm res ipsae. Ncc enim sapientia tantum animus in hac 
calamitatis sceua, srd et eloquentia roboratur; Frustra ad Rhetotutn 
praecepta confugimus. Poeri aunius, cuui sapere nos putamus. In 
scholia disertissimi oratorcs, in foro et repub. elingues. Tantum' 
rofert, quid, nbi, et quouiodo dicamus, Qui in ^gypto nati sunt et 
non nisi ilium fceciinditatis auctorein NHuin videre, cum alibi radentes 
imbres conspiciuiit, novitate perculsi, naturam rerum ruinam minaii 
arbitrantur. Ita qui in umbra scholarum sub fcrnlse imperio educati, 
cum a declamatiohibus, qum frigore suu quartanam auditoribus incn- 
tiunt, ad res scrias agendas devencre, in alium terrarnm orbem delatos 
se opinantur. Dudum me puduit hujus sxculi, cx quo inscitiam ejua 
propius inspcxi. Dolco sane, me, qui ut vit adhuc assequi possim, 
ita veiieror antiquitateni, inter hmc ingeniorum flagitia et lasciviam 
v^rsari. Quaindiu cum malis sseculi, et corruptis artibus collucta- 
bimur f Libct tecumvexpostulare, natura, sive niihi mater fueris, sive 
noverca; cur illis teniporibus me non genujsti, quibus aut non erat 
eloquentia, aut llprebat. Mallem lucem non*vidisse, .qiiani hac state 
vivere, qua bonis artibus quidam ineptiarum candidati bellum indixere. 
Peculiaris quidam animi sstus me inipellit, et ignqscite ardori tneo,audi> 
tores. Mores ssculi sunt, qui earn inihi necessitatein imj)03ucre, ut 
lias commoti animi querelas apud aurcs vestras depouereni. Venera* 
tio antiquitatis est, qus animum meum extra me jam rapit. Sed 
lamcntoruni forsaii sali.i't vos cepit, ct reuiedium postnlatis. Frustra 
in deploraiido inorbo inedicus occupatur, qui ejus expellendi niodum 
non pra>scribit. Utinani ct iiies, et vestrs exspectationi hie possim 
respondere! Viain qiisro, cujus beiieficio ad antiquitatem possimus 
penetrare. Invinisbe me upinor. Tragmdia est, in qua mascula illius 
eloquentis vis tenet priiicipatuiii. Alibi languet, hie vivit; alibi 
lenorinium aiiribus, hie animis facit. Alfectus et anlmoruni concitatio, 
qus prscipua aut sola Eloqucntis'pars est, liic dominautur. In ipsa 
viscera Tragica ilia mqjestas se expandit. Alios sensus, naturam pene 
aliam, iis, apud quos agit, victrix impoiiit. Grsci una cum Trojanis 
captivis in Chersoncso detinebantnr, cum primmn per tempestates 
licuisset in patriam iude transmissuri; sed petebant Achiilis manes, ut 
ad tuniulum Polyxena mactaretur. Abducenda erat Polyxeiia e ^inu 
Hecubs matris, et in coiispectu ejus ad csdem tralienda. Arduum 
hie negotium, et baud scio, an hninaiio majus agebatur. Destinatnr 
huic operi non Agamemnon aliquis, ut noimemu loquitur, s^ diser- 
tissirous Grscorum Ulysses. Quid exsji^tatis, auditores? Videte 
vjm Tragics eloquentis et majestatem. Adit Ifecubam, vjctiinam 

C it, persuadet, abduuittir filia, mactatnr. Deus immortalis! Quod 
ini iiigenium fuit, qus animo sapientia, qua providere ratiooes 
potuit, ut odia contra Grscos in Trojana regina exstingueret, iram 
adversus Acbillem Hectoris sicarimn in mafre sedaret, impetiini contra 
Pyrrhum Priami parricidam in uxore cohiberet, misericordiain er^ ^ 
iinicani, qus supererat, filiam in parente compesceret, lacrymas qb 
csdem innocents puclls in femina exhauriret, Heciibam in wihml 
orbitate luctuque, quasi objecto Meduss capite, sensu omni jitque 
humanitate spolhret. Equidem magnus sit licet, quod Trojain Utys-, 
aes cxpugnavmt: mibb quod vetulw nientdin debeJlarit, paitlKi' luajor 
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Oratio de i'onstkutiom Tragesdiarum. 

. yidefur. Certe illud cum niultis, hoc solus fecit. Ibi dolo niutuni «r 
inane Pa|tadis simulaclirum uggressus eat. Hie palam cum inatre pro 
cflcde filiae obtinenda certavit. Tuuc in corpora ferro dcsacviit, liic 
BOT Mte sanguineni fudit, quam in aiiiniiiiu oratiune penetravit. Sa- 
pieiitiaui UJysses habuit, et ex sapieiitia Eloipientiam contparavit. Divi- 
Bo lioc romitnfu acciiictiii> omuia iiorrenda subiit, omnia adversa super- 
avit, lasi'iviani novcrcantis Fortuna* ct provocavit, et dcvicit., In- 
hospitalem terrain |}eragnivit, inresTuin marc tiansinisit. Cum feris et 
barbaris colluctatus, ubiqiic victor, iibicpic tiiuinphatnr, quia ubiqueet 
sapientiani ei cloqueiitiam rircuinferebat. Quod in Troadi» iiccna, et 
vidcnius, et ndiuirairiiir. Hie non tarn anribii**, qusuii ciniiiio jiiilica 
inus. Non ut vidgus solet, qiii in oratiuiie nilid ainplius, qnaiii liiigini; 
facilitatcni, dictioueni rotnnduni, periodos eieganlei, inulloni cunipo- 
sitioneni solct laiidaro. Ncc cnini, iit ille loquitur, solis piilrliutudi- 
nein Ciiniticrii, aut mi' is naturani nicditcrranci, Kpicniei Dei cs- 
Mntiam possinit icbtimarc. Ha*c sacra mm intclliguiit nisi excitatie 
ilia; uientes, qitas a plebe ct ratio, et virlus et sapientia secreirit. Ut 
Socrates cum in terns dociuiibcrct, in crelo esse vidolmtur, ct cum Diis 
somriiabat. Nos oralioncni altani, magniticain, Tragicain qiia^iiiiius, 
qu® aiiinios scciiin nostros louge supra terrain oniiifsqiu* Icirenos 
affectns, quales aiiibilio, amor, ira, liictus, alia, extollat. (^ua; vim 
anirnis facial, ct uno iinpctn vel douet inentcm, vel evellat. Ast%nna\ 
ad caedcni postuintur. Aiulronniclia nialcr ipsi vult .consultuiu; in 
sepulchro Hcctoiis marili sui abscondere stalnit, el viv jiotuil, cincri- 
tiirbatis. Ita loqimtain cx'stiiuato, el in Seneca aul Iioc aut 
simile Icgetis. Maritus aut liliiis ad caMleni postulalur. l/lriqiic 
hoc pectus devovi. Conjugales ct inalcini ad'cefus in me calluctaiilui. 
Net* rapi cinercs niariti pati possum, net* tilimn juguiaii. Altcruni 
tamen curuin Gra'ci iniponimt. O ineuiiH, ct I'ousilii inopiani! Fluc.- 
tuat inconstaiis aiiiiuus, et in utrainque partem coniniovetur. Nunc 
me, nunc filium, nunc maritu’u cogilo. Filiiim tiucidari, cum })areus 
sim, non suslinco: Htetorem sepulchro erni, ct ludibrio (iKccorum 
cinerea ejus cxpoiii, quia (oiijuiixfui, non posseni toleiarc. Ulruin- 
que spcclaculum natuya rep-.idiat. Ad flagitia ista dextra liitiscit, vox 
hsret, aiiiniiis me reliiiqnil. Alterutnini tamen facere oportet, quia 
alterutnim postulalur. 0 me atllittissirudtn oniiiiuin imminaium! 
Testor i'limorlaJcs Ocos, a'crruiicare me scelus non posse. Aut 
Hectoris lumies turbaudi sunt, aut Astyaiiax mactnndus. Verba et 
lacrym®, ubi cstis i Vi^ba desunt, ct tamen calamitates uoiirlutii 
defeucre. In hoc pectorc ct animo acerrirae decertatur. Maritus ct 
6 I 1 US meus colluclantur. Utri<|ue velleni opitulari, sed non possum. 
Si Hectoris ciiieics quiescaut, Astyanax mactandus est. Si Astyauax 
srrvefur, ossa Hectoris inei per marc, per terras spargoiitiir. Quan¬ 
tum Hoclori aiiioris nici accedit, tantuui Astyaiiacti discedit. O 
scclus ! a uecessilatcni! Quid ago! Obiit Hector, cinercs ejus dis- 
sipentur* Astjfaiiax meus taiitum vivat, Astvaiiax servelnr, lila niei, 
ilia Hectoris imago. Hoc cst affectus excitare, et yaturam aut sequi 
aut extorquere. . Tabs eloqucutia 'IVagicorum. Ut nibii falsum, aut 
igpayuro, aut dissolutiini admittat. Nihil quod artis taptum pncceptis 
«initin«tur. Hanc quKiinius, ct utinam inveoire possimus ! Imo in 
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Tragoedia jam invenimws, seil urinrijii y<»limu'i imitan ! Noii ut qute* 
dam de Pnanio, qui jam tiiu .ihsii, |.i.ssin‘us, ,iut apud sasculi 

' illiipi Trojaiios lokjnt, ':)at (iiirrni aliqutfni, qui nniK|uaiii vixil, roiu- 
niemlare. Sed ur sapienti<i ins^ru' tiis dietioni snap majestatem 

pos<it comm<Mlnre. Tidcm esH’ opoiti^:, <;u! i!> niasculic ithux elo¬ 
quent i a*‘paJicsti.i velit eertisre. 1 alcui tn orutnmi: n-^ipiiro voluptar 
tem, qua: nia;;aiTii(linn.> eni’» i iairier'.o! ruleivi n'quiro vnluptateni, 
quam viitu" t 1 s'jpieiitia non In oiaiioiic Icnocinia et 

furuni min fOiilcsiiiiioM’s : sec! :i1ukI rs* quod irsTiitiamus: et maj^s- 
tateni diwi, et inotii'- 'll *s ei sftues :]iiiiiK>ruiii, quibiis excitari non 
possunt iiM ilia: aniii’;, qu..- {«r():/iiis cinio deliuxere. Ita Socrates 
priniuiii eoipiis, i.i roi]>oii cinuiiaiii, m aiiiiiia \ii;t’utciii quaprebat. 
Miilta di\i, Audilerc", plur.i atilnie possetu, sed qua* omnia in una 
Troade liabetis. FaW'or, in bona* mentis tvrociiiio adhuc vorsamur, 
et judicium nouduni irlas rolioiiivit. Sed aiires, uculos, aiiiiiios ves- 
tros inleriogatc. quod altinet, tcstiir vobis, nihil iiiibi j^ratius 
esse, qiiaui in huuc seenum penetiiire. llbi lueani magnitudo 

ealaniitiitis resignwt. Ut in Cnesi filio natura* repairuluiii diruptum 
cSt, rum extioma p.uenii alius intenlaret. Loquiinur liic cum PrianiOf 
qui duduiu eM'ess'l : 'I’rqjain videiims, quie dudum oxarsit. Cum 
Trqjaiiis peclu-. laccKtimi'', nun Ileeiiha plorainus: cum Prianio JM- 
guhuniii, niin fleetotr rapiuiur, cum Psrrlio, ciiiii Ai'amerunone, 
cum Polvxena veisamur, M(ij;na* n*s, luagnae calamitatcs, magna 
proinde Mipientiii* et eloqueiitiie cxnupla. Vos i!;itur ad Tragmdiam 
banc ife, et ubi asscs ylibi, bic auies aul lacrynias commodate, 
I^gcre bic et audiro oj'orcf, ne siniiiia de nobis aut scribaut poster! 
aut legaiit. Gnivissiinas ({uidcui olades hie ediinns, sed extra peri- 
culuni estis. Achilles ah interis eiiiei<»;t, et tunicn terra sc non 
expandit: avdet Trqja, et lamen extra iiicendmtn stamus. Plorat 
Hecuba ct lamenta non aiulimus. Cadit puer Astyanax, et tamen 
ejuhitu cjiis non coniiimvi'niur. Sir mala alioruiu disciniiis, 
iiec sentinius. Disciinus aulnii, ul possimus cavere. Quin etiam 
discenda, qua* sequaiiiur. Sapieiitia et elmpientia primas hie par¬ 
tes taciunt, ct iillimas absobuiit. In line illani, in ilia hanc utram- 
que in Seneca, et potlssimuin in Troade, aestiinuiniis. 


IN CARMJNA EPODICA EURIPIDEA COMMEN¬ 
TARIUS;— Auc'iobe G. B. 


NO. I. 


wuxTA cum aliis rei metrica: imperitissimis ipse olim prb 
certo habui, Eur/pidem versus nomine Epodicos nullo online et 
consilio toniare esse solituin. Nuper vero cle metris accuratiua 
^liquid meditato mihi videor intelligere, Epodos non minori arte 
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claborari quam carmina AntUtrophica. Inventum meum haud 
ita pridem divulgavi in hujus Diarii particula, N. xiv. p. 376. 
At qua! tempore illo perfunctorie attigeram, ea iatius sum per- 
•ecutus in eodem Diario, N. xv. p. 140. et ibi nionui septem 
esempla posse adduci ad meam rem commodissirua; at rectius 
dixissein ioca numero circiter quiiiquugiuta adliiberi posse. E 
quibus uiidecim a me duduni suiit in ordinem redacta. Heliquis 
manum ultimam in prxsenti meoiim coiistitui imponere. Ea 
nenipe lege se Tragiciis saepissimc obstringebat, ut eadcm foret 
ineDsu’'a versuuin primi et secundi carmiiiis Epodici, eadem tertii 
et quarti et deiiiceps similiter per reliqua versuum paria. Unde 
lusus ille Poeticus deductus fuerit, quis usus, quae venustas 
non meum e^t anquircre. Illam Spartani ab atiis ornandam 
lubeus reiinquo. Milii qiiidem saUus erit cdoqeie, qua ratione 
verus et veins ordo cautibus Epodicis nunc tandem restitui 
possit. 


Hecubx V. 931. ct sqq, 

TOfv Jioo’XQu^otv 
xaertv 5 

rt ^ovrav xaruqu 

SiSouo'' (ixei fu 
o»x- 

wv yaiMs 5 

0 ^ ya[u>s 

V. 12. Vulgo woit' e’e oijisv. ‘IJ 


a>X aXarro- 
qog Tii 
lx wargcpeii 

yig air^^our*) 10 

av jii^Te ireKeiyos aXiov'airayayoi wa- 
\iv ju-^TE iraTgwv UxotT « 5 tis oIxov. 

eras aur* ob oir oniissas reposui. 


Hecubse v. 1071. et sqq. 
Alai 
edxr. ^ 

sSoxAav su- 
tmnv 

ynof xaroyoy 
T» 

bo ’Amatol 
bp *ATpeI9af, 
i6rt» poiv 
jSodv 0(3 ^oay, 
y/lrf 
p^Xrrf 

Of if 6swy. xA^st Ti$ ovx 

; tI plAAtre ; 


yvvalxef (uAecrav pi, 
yuvaixs; ai^ffia\eoroi‘ 
tiivoL rrevorSapev, 

oS poi epSf 
5 vol rgairtopai j 
voi in§ev6aa ; 

aft/itraptwf ov^avm ai9ip 
^iTTSTg; df ptXaSpov, fv9a 
mgof pXoysaf 
10 xuMv ee^!ij<r 
oevaiv avyag, 

^ tIv if^ASa 
ptXavop^gara 
ov ^<0 TaJMf, 


15 
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V. (). Voces iw sedcui liHbent circum 0^rxi;;. Eai 

trajeci mi rw Xoy^o^or^M niiitiiras. V. JO. Propter ay excidit av. 
V. 13. Vide^o oJ^siV. V. id. Viil^ifO aiyua^ioriSsf. Utraqiie vox proba. 
Of. supr. 8JO. Trojid. ,3 >, (iTs. V. ‘J2. VuIko it.kXa.^^v ij Sei- 

fiof ev9a. filter Iih'C vj^iwv luiscitiir e xvu/v pnive aeiipto: cujus gl. 
ost ^ IsifiSiT, ulii istud r* eat eoiiijiendiosa !><‘ri|ttiira pro ijyowv. Vid. 
Biist. ill itrci'tow Kpiht. Paris, p. 47- ct sqcp Doeeri veiiiii» a quo 
astrononiia; (X'nto dieaiiir ccfitvai (pX'iyia^ auyar. De Cane 

stellA in banc rem omnia sunt fierA uigala. 

1015. er’ oSou rmV eX- 

' % 9 s / 

9rif, ^ (T evTiyayiv 
£av«<ri//.gv 

Tr(^Q$ UOMm 

Reliquaiii CantCis partem in Anlislropliica disposui. Vid. .Append. 
Troad. p. ij)6. 

(.)re.stis V. 970. et sqq. 
jl/o"Xoi]U,’, w^ayou 

jULrO'lJ T5 ^dovacj 

rsTayt-svav •nsTgav aAuo-eiri ^guaeatc, 
i^SQOfJisyay llvanri jSdoAov If’OA uu-tt- 

V 9 A f c 

01, iv iv o 

«vdc/3oa(ra/;xai 
rge^ovTi varg~ 
i TonnuKoi 


Slxtov sg olifta vovtou mfiart Asu- 7 
xaivovTwv ^ 

(TkAsov /'ega(rr/«ij wgoj iJaVivI 
agiju.aT£'j{roc£. 3 

odev SojU.oia’- 

I TOi; sfjiolg 20 

^a 5’ «ga iroAuffTovaj 
Maix^og roxoy, to Xfu- 
(To'jctocAAov agvor ottot’ 
sysysTO 

oAoov VItjsoj Irnro^owxo'- 25 

Aoo Ao;^eyp.a Troijuvrucriv* 
o$£y Sgtg vngcoTOy aAiou fJt>sT- 
t^ahsv agv>a t«v 'TgOf eWr^oy xl- 
Aeu^ov ou^oe- 

vou ■/rgwa.gp.o- 30 

cay I; aS> 

{/.ovoinukov. 

V. i. Codex fleberianus omittit xa'i: mox y,birov in aim; niatato, 
e Tav erni te. Siinililcr iq Troad. 1083. correxi te fegendu rag, 
Cfl fluraiiannm Pacts eras mediusptf belli. De ts sic posito. vid. 
Elnisl. ad Heraei. 131. V. .3. Vocis olAuirEm gl est aiw^.'>;uairi: itaquC 
delevi. V d. fta Codex liarleiniius. V. 7- Niliil hie habet yffovri, 
Dedi Tfear.vri. Cf. Jlipp. 0'3'4. varr,^ Aiiliop. Fragni. IV, 

Toug O^e^/ayTag yoyetg. V. 11. Vulao e< xa~e7Soy atag. Coft- 

firm-tiuiieni non exjKulio,'*' Keposui ioaov oig xxreihv a'-ag- De usti 
prnnoniiuis tg vice ocog niulta protiiilit Sehwftrus ad Bosiuin V. Agtyt- 
^oy.evog. Quod ad ^ojxe; xarsiSsy, saqie rebus inanimatis oksbUm 
auFcs et quoslibet sensHs tribuunt probati scriptores.' Motum est illud 

VOL. IX. a.Ji. NO.XVIL B 


og 6TSXS ysvsTogag 

^ ^ A ' 1 /"x 

ETcXEV gfJisScV COUOV, 10 

ag xareiSsy dr¬ 
ug, TO fLgy irora- 
vov 8l<iiyfj,a TTcu- 
Awv Teflpi7r7ro|3a- 

fiovi (TtoAoj /7fAoi{/ OTTore nt’Kayt- 
n SieSi^geucs, MugriMv fovov It) 
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Ciceronianum ptirieles conscios; quod citaturu Valckenaerio ad Hippol. 
-420. Unde einoiuiari potest ejuscieni fabulae v. 1026. Ei pv yeif ijy 
. jxoi pdvT'jc oioj'sia’ f'yw. At quid silil \elit Hippoljius, dura optabat 
te&teni adesse taleiii, qu.ilis ipse fiieni, plane neseiu. An castuin vo- 
,luit, an ^ ivuin tesleni' Minime gentium. Oculatuni testem adfaibere 
si potuisset, nil ultra quicsivlsscl. l.>(’ge oninitus Ki ydu ju-ci 
ju-afny oIk'js syjav : Simiii fere mudo pwiV/cA vo7iscioii advocat 
Hippoi^’ln.'i V. iidr. 1(*77" efSj yT,p’Jo'Riy6g /xoi, Kai 

l^a^Tu^yjraiTb. V. ij. Aid. rovro-j A£V'K(iK'Sjj^a.<n refiaicriaif Tros/Ticuv 
c-aAwv. Verbis tianqiositis eiui Ajvxatvovrwv e XEuxoTrovTiwv. Ex&iat 
AfiJxaivov apud [foinerum 05. M. 172. Construe ol5//,a crd>Mv 
Asuxaivovra-v‘irovTov xuaao-j. V. rJl. Vulgo 7r60<raf//.5!rae‘a. At inetruiii 
'Ct sei.tenlia posluiant ircoijaMitOTay; ill eonjuiigi posset cum af,w.a. 
Ne.nipc ciirrus sobs jam p.irav» iat cursuni ad Hesperuni, post vero 
dapes 'I'h^esteas, viain leleetain iteral versus Aurorani. TTpo'a^.ju.o- 
cx{ exbibel Code\, quern ipse cuiifuli, benifice niilii in usuni coinmo- 
daiitc Iticardo Uebern. Unde snspieor in aliis MSS. inventnin iri 
Tt^aardfiutarav. Conqiendiosa scriptuia s}ilabaruni av ot as finaliutn 
vix dignosci jiofest. Porsoriiis lectioncs Aldinas male nuitavit in v. 15, 
27, 28. Potuit (|uoipie \eram rcpiiiierc in v. (>. Putuit quoque citare 
ex Hesjebio 'Hjoir;s' el "J'.<rirsfov xsXsvCov. Carmen vulgo 

Monostrupliieum redigen* conatiis sum in alinm ordinem sed paruia 
felieitor. Vid. .\p|H'ijd. Troad. p. 1 IS. 

V. 1280. Ta^a Tij 'A^ydm svottXos 6gfjt,^!rics 

jToSi /5o7jSgo//.so fji,=\x$^a Trgotrpl^u’ 

1286'. ’AfAe!i3ofjkai xe'A:u0ov 

TscvTcos (TKOTToDa'a -jravTa. 

Hue retraxi Trdyrccs quod legitur in v. 12.92. 


1291. Jio; uivaov Kgarog 

IaS’ siriK^j^ftv SfAU: ■fiAoi;' 

V. 1294. et sqq. 


©SIVETS XalvST oAA'JTS, 
UvTV^a. SiWciM.’ £x 
^do'yav i'=u£vci, 

Tatv aAarro^ja A-itt- 
a. «AsiVtou; 
fxcevEv 'E^kdmv 


d^art vagx jroTaaov o^ofthou;, 

oiSi Sdngvet SdxgvTt TUVfTsa’Eii 

ctSagcoKTi ^ihecriv dijkf- 
t Tccc iiiCafiavSgloug 6ivets. 


/ 


10 


Gl. ^ovevers ad latus vcibi SsiyErt expuli. Porsomis ejecit Qeiyett. 
Mox vice Kenrordro^a dodi aAsJffYOfa. Quoties lieleua amiiat aAaa-Twp, 
^B^ivyvs, dm), et simile quid, iiionui ad Troad. .902. et ad Ipb._T. Vi^. 
Classical Journal N. xv. p. MS. Oritut >MTt e voce proxiine adja¬ 
cent!. 


V. 135.3. ct sqq. 

Jid iSixag 
IjStt dieoy 
Ttf VEjlASO-i; 


‘EXsyair 

‘EK- 

S* avga-ait wAr,- 


.3 
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Euripidea Commentariiis. 


«rs ?ia TOi> 7 'J?flcTov, oj ?y«ysv 

oA^usvcy 'EKKr^viV 

Ante ’l5a7oy px-tat TTaf^iv. delevi gl. inaiiifestam: inox *EXAao’ in 
'EXXijyid* (Kelpiiani) inutavi. Mire sum lapsus ail ^'loari. Ajipciid. 
p. I5I. diiin aliuiii urdinem proposui. 


V. J. 5 f) 0 . et sqip 


TeKo^ e^si detlfjkoov 
riXoc, oV« (Je’Xsr 
[leyaXa de ri; 
vsftetTtg /SgoToJ- 
cr» §1* aXwsriqmy 
Taos 01 aijxarctfv ^ 

Vii-p S'jvaijiic, quod non inlplligo, 
PliieiiKS-suruin v. 3€5. et sqq. 

'll TToSsmg plXoi:, 

^ wcflsivo; Svj^xig 
eqijfiov TrargM- 
ov eXtTBg ^ofJLOV’ 
oSsV SfJLlXV TE Xsu- 
xsiyOfJLUi, 


f7re<rev ewsers 7 

fieXatSga Bia to 
MvgrlXov ’« 8 »“ 

5 fgou TTiiri^fJi-sc, 10 

reposiii vty.£(ri£.^ 

ETFU^og a. 

t'jLxgij oacr' ctnslffa,^ Trfvdi^^ij xofieiv, 

aveirXos ^agswv, Tsxviv, ksCxosv 

Zucog^ 

» ? f 

vuix T ajj-sipofitii 
aju.^1 Tgup^t) Tads. 10 


Ha^c cannina Epodica noimisi in edilione mea reperics. Antistroplios 
versus olini delcxi Append. Troad. p. 1.52. Aliaiti viam iniit Seidlc- 
rus do Vors. Dochni. p. 2.53. Sod Proodis Mesudis duobus et Epo- 
di.s, qiiastingit Vir ,w.grftxwraTOf, fjoilo oarubinins. V. 7- Vulgo Aax- 
f jofcrray hTtrx. Valck. Sax^vottrir' xvitlara,. Ipse cmciidavi eaxfu’ oiry’ 
ayletcrx. Euripides usurpal Ax^vx —oVa in v, infr. 14/9. Adi quo- 
que Miisgr. ad Hero. F. ()2b\ vmxt ooccuv s^xvIcte: qui rital Pbilou. 
.lud. p. 359 . ed. 'rurn. Trr,yr)y oxxpuxv xuslg, Eadeni inelapbora dici- 
tur xAa s^ayjsTw in Ipli. T. 1460. V. f). Exslut (rxorix ante xthsl^oihai : 
glossain manifestam olini deleiidain jnssi; et nunc metro |.'ra’eeptuni 
eontirmatur. V. 10. 'ly^xv l»bnHin produeit. l)itrocli«“US igitur 
Chorianibo respondit. 


344. ct sqq. 
'Eyao S’ ooTi eroi 
•sugog (pag 

iv yx/jPtiXioig 
fiXTpi [/.aKagla 
vofMjxoy (0$ vgsTres' 

«vu]X 6 va>a S’ '/(t/a- 


STTceiZog jS^ 

HVog £X)]3e'j5r, 

XoyTgoipogow %oaTf, 
ava TS Qrfixixv 

TToXiy einya$Yi 10 

tS-ag vufi^xg 

ficroSo;. 


V. Reposui yaij-r/Xtaig vice yx^JLoig, Cf. Med. 1022. ITflx XoutfX 
xcCi yuvouxx xa) yxf^/Xlovg ‘Euvdg [/,' dyyjXxi ?M[x.vxSxg r alyxirxESetv. 
I.>egi tanien potest, ya.aonri niodo scribas pa'xafi cum trot jungenduiu 
fpxrgi. V. 8. Vice dedi p^oaTc. Ad moreiii ilium Noster 

respieit quem commemurat Hesyebius. V. — exxXnuv is 
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oStcu xa'i rhv ^sfavra "ta XoO'i'^a—etegot Ss (hft) ifoilSas slg touj 

ydiAOvg Aourfo^o'puf x,a) foig ayifLOig dtiroSaVouifi ri avto sroloov. lllud 
TTai^af" tuotiir Pliotius cujus verha sunt %icewitw Sb sir) raUra tov iyyj- 
rdruj yhoug iraT^x dpfeva xai oStoi eXoiTfOi^'Sf.oyx. Veriiin ct ibi syn- 
taxis |M»tiilat iral^aj ap^svag. 

S()«. ct sqq. sTTcuSos y. 

’'AKao’Tec TaS’ bittI' <rlSa~ 
pog Mfiounv OiSiTroSat’ 

BIT egig sits waTijg 6 croj atrios 
sire TO Saijttoviov, KaTexaifieurf 
SflB yotq XOL'KWV 
SJU.0A: TWVO 

V. 1. loppte VI ^go OA'jir'j raS sjts (riSa^og. TVpposui vocrni Euiipi- 
deain aAao-ra Cf. supr. 3-tl. aAacrra:a^£. [Iipp. 877- Troad. 
1236. Herr F. i)!!. Klcctr. 118*5. Iles\cli.’'AAa^ra, pafa. Mox, 
S(uiJi.a,tnv OtSiiroSsi hue Irsijectis, dedi aiaa.'riv. lU'dde Aiiglirc The 
sword hath rioted hi the lfie.od of O'ldipus Kcouo; e'-t tiininllus hotiu- 
nuni vino pltfiiorinn et per luetapliurjin dieitiu* dc lUis qui s-anguine 
exhausto iusaiiiiint. 

PhiBiiissaruiii 832. ct .sq(|. 

tjTSxsg a) yai 
CTsXSj TO Trqtv, > 

Bacpffotqov cii, e^driv tUxoeni s5a>]/ mr’ ev oixot;, 
rdv UTTO 6rip(iTpo<tiou ^onixo^ofoi'i Sqdxovios 
ysvvav di'ovTo^o^ ' 5 

jBaij xaAAioTOv ovsidos' 

'Ag/jiov!ai Ss hot 

Big upsvai'ofjg 

?Aydov owfaviSai, ^o^ftiy^ ha rsl^sa. 

yac ’Api;ftO'/iu rs k>jga iroTf ir'jgyov ayso-ra- 10 

«rsv, vOTapiMv BiS'j/j,j3v ttoguy apt) ps~ 

aov, Alqxa x^osgoTpofoy airsSi- 

oy xgovap '•rpr^- 

vou xaradevet. 

'1(0 tiea xegoscrcra vgopaTcog 15 

Kaipilav |3a<riA^a$ syelvaro' 

pugiaSxg S’ ayadm kregac hs~ 

gxlg psTapti^opivK ttoAi; aS’ lit a < 

xgoig 6<rTaxiv''Ag- 

^ eog (TTfc^aveio'iv. 20 

V. 1. V'Ulgo 'itots. ELrui rd Alii fortasse dabunt irdAsu. V. 3. 

Vulgo axoar iSdrjV P/dry. At Tragici inter vocem^repetitam verbum 
aliud iDter|ionunt. \ id. Scidier.de Yen. Doeb. p. 278. V. <>• Vulgo 
^ogptyyl Ts—-rdg 'Appovlac tb >.jgas vvo iropyog otveo-ra. Construe- 
tipneu lion expedio. JVlcnibr. exliibent 'ffugyoi. et cum illis FI. 
i|tioquc ocKfirrav. Verum ipse nihil dubito quin av cuuipendiose 
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scriptum oculos Branckii fcfellerih Vix dignosci qiieunt et.a; 
in Codicibua scculis deeimi tertli et quarti. V. 12. Redde & fui where. 
V. 15. K ffa erui ^sa,. Neape to post niortein utpote Dea cotebatur. 

JS71.etsqq. 


'AvaysT* 

itvayi- 


re xeuxorov nri 

X«ga TS XTtWOUf 
2 AavxsTr^;^- 
sif xsgo*’'* 


1.512. (‘t sqq. evc^og a. 

Tif''Eh?Mg ij 
rig ^a^fietgog 
Twv vgoiragoiQev (hXet 
•suysverav ersgog 
eufiOTog a[ji,‘elw kuhoov TOFtHv^ 
aysfA,6)istj[Mi vexgoig Trohwrrovov j 

Ha>c q^oqiie carniina Epodica non nisi in editione mea repeiiesr 
in rellquis pro Mono:>ti'opliici'« babuntur. Ipso olim Stropkas ct 
Antistroplias rietexi Ap|u‘ii<l. Troad.'p. 143. Aliuni rationcin aggres> 
sus est Si'idlorus de Vors. Doclini. p. 333. quu: tanion iiostrae ced^t 
necesse osl, ni vclioinciilfr lalbtr. 


1322. ot.sqq. IvruiSog/3'. 

fiargog e(t,ois oii-j- 
[Xfiig TS yaXecxTog 
TTSg'j fiatTToug, 
irghg ao'sA^oiv 8’ 
cvhoftsvoig’ ai- 
x(V/xaT« t’ ocr<rcbVj 


Iiiserui rs ut SiSvfioig conjnngi possit cum vocibus sV< Sax^vci in 
antistruplia praitiunli: nio\ dotii ttsc) [/.acrroCg pro va^d [^atrtolg. Sub- 
audi oufft sell. dSe\(fo7g. Dein in oCxofisvoig miitatur. 

Deniqiie e ,8tVcra.'v erui r* oo-vulv qi]ibu»cutii arclissinip cohierent voces 
subseqiientes roiaS' pdvsga, rdXs.iv uig e^£Ai^ut. Aid. exbibet 
vsxgdsv. voluit fbrlassc xovguy. Idem sonant eiixiG^u.atx ^rtrwv ac 
SvnXs-^S apud ^schylimi in Prom. 24(1. Unde corrigas Prom, 
lip. *Opar6 oeo'jLwoTTjr y.e SvaTtiry^ov 6eoy. MS. unus dscSy. lege deatv. 
ct cf. ibid. 69- Ogdg Qeay-x SvrBsarov ct hvKgh deajtxcc apud Euri|Hdein 
inTroud. 1158. plura dabit Bcckiaiius Index. 

1540. etsqq. efrwSd; 


'OroTOt 

OTOTOI 

Xenre Soy-ove o’oitg, eii- 
m dXaov ^egeWf • 
v&Ftg yeqou- 
*1 Seifov, OJ- 

8j7ro8a, ffhv SfifL it- 
•Xl«, 95 ftpp’ Or 


epiov (TxoToy Sy.y-~ 
euri roTcri jSaXc^ 
sXxei5 yMxqoirvQW 
^eoav' xXu9J5 cu 
5 xar* auXdv 
kKxmn, 

y^pat^y noSa Sa/ufi^ 
9 ig 8v<jTavo5 iaucov ; 


10 


IS 
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Voces male dispositas in ordinem redegi, et'mcudosas emendavi, 
V. 7* £ fuAcOK erui ae^Xw. Soleoiiis eat locutio de\i(v. Cf. Soph. 
£K 4^6: ^elxyvtri Orest. 812. e; aJydf deXloio Sii^at et psQo^ dexlta 

iei^ov. Here. F. 1204. V. 8. Vulgo tg iiti S:u[/^iy 'Asciov o-xiJrov— 
fiakbov. Olini volui d^ahy xorov dvonec com fiaXuiv collatu v. snpr. 
106S. xarajSffXwv d^etm rhtsa pMkBOg, et $aSf/,a<nv reddito familiit. 
Sed istam conjecturam esse falsam metrum o&tendit; quo duce expuli 
itdpMn uatum fortasse e prava lect. var. vice ou.iJiM<ri. Quod ad 
rxoroy cf. Theogn. 1004. TajrafOf r,exists. Unde reetc Suidas ’llffoEif, 
cTKortivog. Quod ad ^a\uv cf. v. supr. ff64. p^s\a,iyav Kijf sV* 

fiaao-iy ^aXciy. 

1555. et sqq. evepiog S'. 

n^Xiov, eiiSegos EiSeoXov, £veig6gov, 3 

i^eivig ^ vex^oG 2 ^ irrenov ovei^oi. 

V. 2. Vulgo VExuv. Conslructioncm non expedio. Junge e7ScvXov 
cum d^avsg: de quibiis pendent alQs^og r/ ven^ov. Quid vrlit apud 
Vostrum—ai^E^o; e^S^v\Qv liquet e simili louutionc ^^sclij^lea 
x^vv'ypM (quoil cxpoiiit Eustathius per degiov slSaohov) et Sophocleflf 
wntvw oTila: et vexp^u eiSu/kov iraitatur IToniericiiin illud yexicoy stSia?<a 
napdyrwy. Mox dva^&^ov probe restituit Valckenaerius e\ Hesvehii 
'gl. "'Avap^pog, dnyog da-Qjy^g, EupmSr^g OlSntoSt. 


1578. et sqq. 'EvmSos e. 

or. Took ftiv l/twv rexem ^ave- Si'xpux yoega fdvepsi 

pov xaxov' a $e raXaiy ako- SoGs’k, te dspbivoi 7sxe<ri ' 6 

yoj Tivi jttoi, rsxvov, /aewrov, e^sgev ergsfs rexv, 

, oXeto /ao/pa ; 4 e» ye ng, urexv upetfueva. 

, V. 7> Metro reperto vera qiioque scriptiira Euripidi restituitur. 
Vulgo, S^egey Ixer'ig ixerdv SLuo^sva. Uiule erui sT§e(pe rexv tt ye rig 
StBxy dgapbeva. Qiiam facile srgefsy in c’^e^ev hoc qiiidcm loco delabi 
potuerit ecquis non videt. Mox rexy drexva. est oxyiuoruin a librariis 
semper fere offemum. Simile quid peceatiini roperies in Promethei 
loco mox citato. Quod ad sententiam of. omniuo iEschyl. S. C. Th. 
921 . Locum valde depravatuin obiter einendabo. Sevwv eKaxruiv 
rrt^a; noXu^8d^ouf ev *AtSog. Aucatuv ve^ry d rsxqvV’ ex Wgyitdffwv 

E Mti^xevv, Sitairat y ^Alvoyap-oi xaxXijvrat. luepte vulgo rs •ffdvrwy. 

Lercitufi Argivoruni fuit undique collcclus. Cf. ibid. 580 et 1018. 
Sr'pd&’Ei^’ ^axrdi'. Mox c vuigatis SMcriSva-SalfMuv erui dtSog SvirMUjy. 
Post *Amg subaudi Sop.Qtg. Deiode in <r(piv latet ; inter •texova’a, 
et TtfMtAffufy excidit ex ut saepe alibi, vid. ibid. 1059. Feko; uhkerare 
TtpspuyB^ev wrwg lege w>d<rar ix Deniqiie e TExvdyovdi erui 

Y euySyovoi. Exstat amp.ip9ig ibid, 895. ubi bene citat Bloniiieldus 
Ix. X. 480. S ff.' ergefe rurdov soSiray Auirpagog alvoubopoy. quanquam 
dispUcere poterit ibi aivdjAcpov propter versus iinein tag £^e\ks rsKer- 
Iflu: unde patet legi deMre aircroxov. Hesyebio iuvente Abdroxof, 
tcEPia yiysny. Similiter Agamemnon dicitur x'a'njp auv9tPir^g in Choeph. 
3t^ l^ris edySye^s in H^ieD. 1130. et euvokexrgoy in Agam. 714. 
festituitur aiyiyofMi dE«;hylo: cujus in cantu antitbetico lege 
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ay rig siTfai, rlvsg Aouwv itatT^wwv ^xy^ai; Tltf) rdipuv iui\‘ 
dvrag n^oir'iji'irsi Ja-jKr-ijf yoog ao-torrovAg avtoT^fuuv. Vocious tmns* 
po^iiis tle<li irefi vice sir et avtdg vice aaraug. Dein ei ye riftest foiw 
luiilii usihita; quain alii aliter variant: Soph. <Ed. T. 1137. £i Koi rig 
uAhog Plato Euth_'y^>lirone p. 54. eU, Fischer, rtg ^AAoj’ idem, in 
Plia>(louc p. 238. ng irwirors aalaXAof. V. 8. Solenne est pifeir 
vel h^noii^'mum rUrety et in caJein scnteiitia. Cf. Horn. lA. X. 

421. Eurip. Elecir. <169. Med. 1349. Hipp. 624. (Ed. T. 827. Aria- 
toph. Pac. 62s. Mire variant libri inter o^o^sva, optSfisya, alf/jMyet 
et oilx'^6y,Eya. Ipse dcdi dcx^syx : licet valde dnbitarini de xige<r9eu 
an a Or<ccis nsiirparetiir endem modo ac nostratcs to bear, dictum d^ 
foemiua puiMuiii utero ^[cstaiitc. Si prubuin sit aivofiogoy apud Home- 
rum hie legi potest aiyo'aofSf. 

lo97> et sqq. ^ ’Ejrw-Sof /. 

XaXxoxpoTOv SI Aoe/SouTa Tupx 

fdfryxvoVf stirco o'xgxhg e/Sacrsv u- 
xlvaxiv sv Si rexvoig evs^' afu^div. 
rctvTx S’ ey f/fixTi TwSe truv^yayev 
UftSTepoiiri SojUrOi; 6ebg 
xou TTOT 6g«f TaSe irxVTX rehsoTx. 

V. 3. Edidit Porsonus cuni MSS. noniiullis efSa^ey is rixvwv 
eitscr du,<y] rexvoKri. At vice ^v£» Ires Codices ay%i unus oiyxv alter 
dyx^t duo Membr. sx-i’ Cant, pro var. iect. ax‘- Ipse aiitem 
ex et Tsxvuiy conjunclia etliiixi dxivaxiv. Vox rarissima inter 
poetas beri nequit quin corrunipatur: mox collato v. supr. 1476. 
arlSrjgov, ev 5s rdlffi fiKydraig &ayov(ra. xs7rai ttzgi^akour dit^folv xh^S* 
non diiliitavi reponere iy 5s rixyoig—djuipoly. Var. Iect. quam Scnol. 
commcmorat; truv Tsxvotg 5) ni tailor ex hoc loco tiuxit unde aliquis 
corrigcre poirrit ibi sv Ss nxta) CiXrdrmg: ssepc enira rom et vaitrV 
permutantur vid. Elmsleiiis ad Ilerarl. 2l6. V. 5. exhibet unus 
MS. V. 6. Porsonus irdrsp og rauTa re^^ura. At li«c jdane 
abundant ))ost .scntentiain prseeuntcm. MS. unus rd5’ iitirs?>swa 
undeerui rx5a itdvTx rsAeura. ct paulo ante collato v. supr. 365. e?r 
egig—odlricig sirs T$ SatpLoviov et 911 . "Egtg &k9g rdSs jw-^varo mihi vi* 
dubiuni videliir quin sgig liuic quoque loco restitui debeat. Voloit' 
dicere Antigone ha^c mala divinitus imuiitti a Deo niajorum gentium 
non minorum. 

Med. ISl.etsqq. 

*£xAuoy 4><**vdv otw [ie\etbpov 

^xAvov SI /3ody fiooLv exkuov, ■ 

rSig SvffTxvov K^A;^iSo;, ouSI rvv^SofJkxi 

i^mr$os’ aAAd, ye~ ^Avecri dwfMTos' Id' 

pxif hrai^or exei pt,^ ^lAov 

^^iTTuAov yog xixgavraif yuvai. 

Vice ou^e ircS ^log, quae verba nullum aut^JuimUem sen&uin pnebeut* 
reposui evsubaudito eyw. Nemp^ Chorus, h«^ Ipoutiis,, 
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convertit oculosad earn st'enas partem, qui vox auditur et nnde Medea 
esl exitum. V. 5. Quid vclit non video. Restitui eifM^ov. 

Medese ejnlalibus pprterritus in seonam intrabat Chorus, ct, Nutricem, 
diu fiiiiiis ab hen\ absentem, jubct ut Medcse sc coinitcin udjungat. 
Illud iir’ viilgo scfjuiiur 

207 . et sqq. 

'la^KV aiov 
vroktnr6*'<tiv ^oeoVy 
X/yuga 8* 

/3oa 4 

Tov ev Xg;^£i irgodvreiv xaxov»ft.fov‘ 
tfsoxXuTEi 8 e vadouv a8ix* oturav 


Zr^v^ ogxletv Oifitv, » viv 
^euTsv 'EXXaS* avTiVogov Btsi 
xvavestv vovtou xXijS’ 
els aX/xav UTrepeivTOV. 


V. 9- Vulgo 8i’ofA ip' d\i/.u§d,v irovrou Quotics aliquis 

dicitur Euxiiio per Hellespniitiim navigarc, loties ferci nientio facta est de 
saxis conrurrcntibiis nomine Cyaneis. Cf. Med. 2. — xva-yeds 

Sufii,7rA^a.Sas, ibM. 1259. xuayedy Xiii'ouira livy,ir^.rjydSiuv ireriay. Aii- 
droni. 7P2. ex'/re^drai irovTlxv o-uju.TrXrlyaJa. 856’. a hd xuaveds iiiecatrs 
•ghayKtds’. sic eiiiin lego vice ens^xxev dx-xs. Cf. Herodot iv. 85. 
fif\eei7r) rds Kvxveds xaXeoy.eyas tds ‘ff^.'jTsoov irXxyxTds '^KAArve^ ipdiriv 
elyeu. Bene igitur Hesycli, irxayxrai, otVw rnkT^xi fives xxX'ji'vtxi (airo) 



bene quoque Cf. iufr. 1283. is M/May. IJipp. 150, et 

tria Inca alia dat Index Reckiaiius. Exslat qiioqiie vox in IVrs. 397* 
et apud flcsychiuni ex incerto Seri]dore ailegantem Te^ai^xrov 
£>^iay. 

Hippolyti V. 160. et sqq. 

<PiXei Sf T 5 SoflT- 
rpoirio ytiv'MHoDv 
apfiOvla xaxd iuf- 
ravog dfid^avos re erov- • 

oixflv soS- 5 

fveov Koi 

^utrfgoTvyac' 81’ eftdg yjsv irare aS* aw- 

^Uf *' rav eSXo^nv ougavicty ro^wv pkeSecuirM 
*Aprsfd.iv di/Tsly” 
x’ oclioy TToXy^inX- 

coTo; S 11 ] JuLoi 11 

erwv $sols ^oirSv.” 

Sensum hq|us loci olim aperui. vid. Clmsical Journal'S, ix. p. 201. 
at verba-non usqueqnuqne a^seeutus sum, de metri rationc nihil sus* 
picatus: quod uti nunc video, postulat dy^dyayos Te vice dyxtyxyiaf 
et xodutv pro xaifj .01 ct e 7^ jxot vice del. Quod ad aiwv ‘inAU^-j\Mros> 
Cf.Med. 243. et Simooid. fjiragm. xii. I^ij/juif^s omov. untie eorngi debet. 
0^|est. 961 , t f'ini ptaxag^s Z 7 j\coros eay iror* dhtos: ihi edidit Porso- 



JSuri^^dea CmmetUaHus, 

nu0 e coniiactum Mus^favii Z^?^s Sv, Mihi v«ro pkioet S'gan fuoui^loif 

fuitfstropiiico &Ta» Nascifur omo^ 

tfitottf apjmya var. lect. vine tIUm in v. 956. r^tingi debeutet 
alia duo loca, quasi pamies de una fidelia dealbatl. Alter est Sopbo- 
cUs ad fineni ^lipi l^ranui. alter Euripidos in epilogo Phnenissa- 
rum. Utjosquc sir lege. Iii Sopbocle 

*/2 vAr^ avoixoi X>ikr<rcr, OiUmvs 

xXiivisocTT arnyfi «oi5o0 xal x^ro; yvwfbg ’xu^uv, 
eis otrov xXuima. Seivi}; ^UfitfogSg eXigXuda. 

et in Euripide 

%arpaf x^uv^f froAirtfi, Atdo’a'fr’, O^tirovg SSt, 

Sftyyhg o$ /Jiovo$ xArtar^tv r^f fiiai^^vou x^on;, 

OSrof, w ^ijXeorbg etiebv x^ ^egi^XeTrTOg rexyr^S 
^Hv, aTifi-of oixr^d$ airbs i^thei6vofMi ^doyo^. 

Nisi me omnia falluut, Tragicus uterque suam arrfpturamt si vivus esset, 
agnovisset. In So^ocle vulgatur ahiyuar’ xal xparierrof tjv dv^g. 
Idem versos exstabat quoque inter Eunpideaj exceptisl/Kw et ^iyurros* 
Atqui collato OBd. T. 39f^. yvdfjLr xjgr^a-as vix diibium videtur quin 
eadetn phrasis huic quoque loco restitiii debeat. Collatis quoque 
<Ed, T. 193, 2J7, Sb6, 758. CEd. 3f3. Antig. 60, 166, 173, 873. 
in quibus omnibus xgaros souat imptriutHt patet Sophocleum esse 
xgdrof hoc etiam loco. Mox ex ahtypar’ ^St} erui odviyi/J do»?ou. bini- 
piiriler eZoics; a Sopbocle vOiatiir Sphinx; cf. (Ed. T. 36. Sx^rjgeig 
doi$6u et ab Euripide in Phoen. 1596. dicitur syvwy Stpiyybs doiSou erti^a : 
unde fliixit eyvaiv vice ?fSrj. At more Sophocleo unum verbum ixjgovv 
cum duobus nomtnibns utciiiique diversis, construitur. Tid. Inter- 
prctes ad Electr. 435. et Im'a ibi citdtu, Peuique quod ad xAeiy^; 
— OiShfovf. cf. (Ed. T. 8. 'O van xXtmc O'lSivcjg^ Sentenlwm pos- 
tremo, quam Sophocles uno vcrsu cxpressir, alter Tragiriis duobus 
ornavit in Plicen. 49. Tuy%avs( Se vws f^rnyy,’ e/xoi vxis OiSkovg Zpyyig 
fJM^dv, Ka) ffxiiVTg' bVa&Xa, Tr,<rSe hafASavei x^ov&g. liujus verba nunr 
attingo. At in ipso limine id notabile evenif, quod inter Sophocleos 
exstiterit olim versus ex Euripidats interpolatus, et vicissim inter Euri- 
pideos locum habuerit veisus e Sophoclris haustus. Neinpo sic vulgo 
iogebuntur verba Euripidea inter Sbpliorlea ^Ocrng oi vohkm xa) 
6Vi0>Jvuv, quse ratttavi in Ours; c3 t^ijAturo; altuv xai vsglBxevros 
rsx^euf, Quam iacile to in Saris od delabi possit, ecquis ignoraf, 
nec yidet ZHAX2T02 AIIIN vix distare ab ZHAil nOAITftN: inox 
dc et n{;gai; permntatia vid. Prom. 87. Denique cum vtgi- 
fiXevTOs qnodam casu in iviB>^kvu)v mutaretiir, * fieri non potuit quin 
et voces iransponerentur. Hactenus de corrupteUrura origine, quod 
ad linguam, moout supra C^jAcuro; aliay exstare in Med. 243. et nunc 
moneo quod akav Sttji^Aerrs; ciHiferri possit cum filos vagi/S^vros 
in Mroln. 89. nec imiltuin distet Here. F. 508. 'Ogan p’, irvsg ijy 
^f^Axuvs; ^IporsT;‘..netme Sophocles in CEd. T. 383. suam opem 
dene^t ad illustraodam Euripidis senMMiaxnjciibendo 
Tirf{p^Mua>a, 99?w^Ku *O0u; vag* pvXdaVBfw, Qui- 

boa Simula loquitur Euripides in Med. 296. et sqq. Postremo vice 
VOL. IX. a. Ji. . JNO. XVIf. 2 B 
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%vv reposui r,t et aorof pro aJarls : ut eJro; et oJrd; conjungi possent. 
Quam belle hare omnia procedunt, dum Sin^s ct lee^i^^^rrcf, oiKTfSf 
et ^ijXcuT*; sibi invicem respondent. His tandem dispositis ad Epodica 
carmina redibo. 


Tlippol. 1137. et sqq. crp. ctvrwTf. 

’£y« 8twT«j|p(_iaf cig «rov tru^uyfai tov 5 

^ixgwriv Sioiffeo n-or/tAOV £s’or/iov* y^ecglrm yovoVf rov Ta?MV* exirarg^s 

raXaivet [J^irepf ^cxe; aviva- tov ouSev aras ocTtiov efrejXTP* 

TU, Tt^vovfuvat Ssoif 4 ere tov aaroixov. 

V. 4. E vulgatib dvovara 0su jxijyi'tv, quae nemo intelligcre poterat, 
erui d.ovara Ti6Tjvo6fieyai- llusych. Tt&:^voiu-eyoSf rpsii>wv ubi citat 
Albertus CEd. C. 1043. oJ Tfafvia, tref/^va) n^yjvouvrai tIKhi 9vatciisi mox 
iToverui exiwiw. pet{)etuo heroes audiuntWdeoi. V. 6. %afi^wv emendat 
Reiskius vice if : dein pro rl rov MS. FI. %*/ rovov vero proxiiiie; 
voluit ri yo'vov. Sed r< pertioet ad v. 4. iiiitium scilicet vocis n^rjvou- 
p.£va(. Redde Anglice. Ye bonds of afficlion that have nursed the 
godlike son. V. 6. Vulgo yag. At yaj special ad v. 8. 

ubi aTfoiKov dedi viae air* tiUw. 


ibid. V. ] 263. et sqq. 

"Ocrij T«v Um 
ix9p.imv 

yuti ^poTwv aytig, K^irgi, 

avv Se e'OixiAoTgoxof 4 

coxurocTiw 

“STipM vordrai sir) ydv 7 

aev arrruyvy r siti ts wov- 
rov iXpLugay. 

IfAyfi S’ 10 

^§U(yo^a^g, 1^’ oTwv 
puuvofiivip xpei^ltf 


irraveg OffJMtrpj ftkrip 

rdv S^eaxe^y re Xw- 14 

xwv flrsXay/- 

oiv y Saa re 

y% rpe^et 

(OtXlo'f T 18 

aidofttvog 

SepxeTxt iiSg~ 

ug re; <ru b, co 

KungtSt dirdvr- 

m j3oc(riXpSa ti/mcv 

TcoySa p^dvx xgarvyeig. 24 


V. 1. Pro o-v dedi Senj. cf. Nostri verba apud Athen. xiii. p. 699- 
r. Trjv *Aipto5iT^v i^u ^oi} dees. supr. 558. TuviiVor' av oS* Kuirgrs 
epitei : et Soph. Aj. 118. Seuv layuv ootj. V. 4. IToixiXoifT'E^Of Epi- 
tnetoii Cppidinis apud Grmcos poetas infrequens. Reposui sroixiXo- 
•ffoir^s : cui simile est illud Sapphicum de Venere ITgm/Xo^^sv. Audit 
Amor S 6 >^cs,.d!iJi,VA 0 f, fivdiirXoxoi. Aliis fortasse placebit Svv He/dig 
aiXoVfoirof. quaiu vocem exponit llesychius per dAXoi^r^oirof. V. 8. 
ydidv eidy^w ueiitO intcllexit. Repono dtr-tayoy et nAAo feriUent. 
d nouniiuquani in illu voce vim auget. Legere possumus sSay^. 
V. 11. V^lgo (S—ho^i^dfsi. V. 1^. Vulgo anvhixuy. Inde erui 
re Xuxwv. Iles^chio teste Auxof est animal terrestre et nroitg i^9ig- 
Anglice shark. V. 20. Tuutologum est dvSj^g., Vide Epodi ininum. 
Restitui vigag. Heaycli. o eytg. Eystat SSpag plufalis in 

Heracl. 960 . Reliqua carmina mox recensebo. 


.Etonat Dabam Kahnd, Decembr, A. S. 1813. 
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The following is a detail of the Lectures given at Gottingen in 
1800 . We hear that similar Lectures have been given every year 
tdth the exception of the years ami 181 : 1 . 

CATALOGVS 

P R A E L E C T I 0 N V M 

PVBLICE ET PRIVATIM 

GEORGIA AVGVSTA 

Per Semcstre Ilibcrnvm clol^ccc Inde a Die xiii. Octobrib Habendaivm. 

Goltingae Tj/pis Jlenrici Dieterich. 

-,- . . - - ■■ 

Academiae Georgiae Avgvstae Prorector TIIEOPH. lAC. 

PLANCK D. Cvm Senatv. 

RECfTATIONES THEOLOGORVM. 

D. G. J. PLANCK, priuatim bora VllI-lX. kistoriam Dogmalum; 
bora X-XI. Encyclopaedtam tkeologicam ad ductum libri: (Intro¬ 
duction to the theological sciences.J hora XUXir. historiae ccctc- 
sia^ticae partem postci iorem tradet. 

D. CAROL. FUID. STAKUDLIN, bora VIIMX. Theologiam 
dagmaticam^ lecTionibus partiin priuatis^ purtiin, die scilicet Saturni, 
publicist tradet, cx libri sui (Moral and religious instruction modern- 
tZid.J Parti* 2. cuius ctiain brruior ot passim enu'udata editio hoc 
scracstri lucem \idebit. Ilora X-XI. epistolaa Paulinas omiies, sax per 
hebdonmdem dirbus, intorpretabitur. 

D. CHPII. FRID. AMMON modcrabitur publicc exeicilia sodalium 
seminarii homiletici d. Sol. h. XI-XII. Priuatim interpivtubitur 
quatuor cuangtlia synoptice,senis per bcbdomad^mlectionibus b. IX-X. 
disciplinam morum autem (religious morality J duce conipeiidio iiouo 
docebil li. III-IV. 

RECITATIONES IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

JOANNES STEPHANUS PuTTER volente Deo iuspublicum bora 
XT. sexies per hebdomadera, praxin iuridicam diebus Luiiac, Mcrcurii 
et VeiK>ris hora TTI. tradet. 

D. JUSTUS CLAPROTH, bora Vill-IX. matutina, singulis diebus 
operariis, proccssuale practicum, hora IX-X. vero, diebus ‘ Lunae, 
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Maitib, loiiib atquc Vineris, collegium re^dtonum ddbit, vbique filuiti 
suoiuni coinpi'iidioMiui bfiutuiub. 

JUsTl S I UIDI II. IIUNDL hpia VIll-IX^. tm g(lUKinicuin pnua- 
turn ex hi/ta (ditioiu cum|iindu *iui, qudi' iul<r Itrtionis iiisto tempoie 
prodibitj huM X-\l. hs canomt.um hluin coinpindii b. bolhmeri 
tradr U ' 

GliC'llG. AGO. SP \>J(jLN 11I RG piinaUtn moie solito n Pandec- 
ten, pidciuiitt j. H. Boi fiMEAO, coiTiiULiilabitui lior. IX (t 11. addita 
innx boi. Mpnma, Pinna xio Uoitinide bcuntuc dabit 

clprmnt. boi. !M. vsuitis b. Ilucpitun Imtitutionum iibello ciusque 
\llinia (ditiojK’ Pm alissi uts Icttioiiibub c\ coiiULiitione et dcbideiio 
lionor.itisMii oiuin r< 'nnniiloniMii \ .uabit. 

JO PI* 1 R. ALIJJ rjv, hoi. I\ it II. lut Dtgesfotum tiadet tx 
tutioduit'om j. ii itoLjiMiiu, bora XI. Institntioiuj^ mti tiuths (\ 
ttilia IiImIIi ^ui ( litiom. 

FRli). I'lUl IlMl R puhfuc hoi A ] d, ARrcuiii iii locum Diges* 
toiuiii (le epptllat/ >/iibm comnnntabitur , ptiua^tm lioia V III. lnstttu~ 
tioms tuns luulu icuiidun libdliiiu wai ni CKi valm ; hard X. lUf 
n.tU'fiustium c coiii|u iidiu b i c arx i is f xpom t. 

(ilOlU' A( 1 RID. JNI 11*^1111, lioia 1\. (tdulnis Maitis et 
loins bon ^ I ws Pitnlct/i >un i\ toiiipiinho j ii buiumiri sjste- 
nMti((>o''dim,scriiiidiim ro'ispci turn cyiii andituiibuscuininunicdiidiin}, 
dociLit. IIoii 1\. ({iiiiiquus per hibduiiiddem, piiacipia turn 
ciimoKiln c <>uo libillo tiadit. 

GIO mil). Ill Vi \R ILNS hold l\-\. diibus Liin. Mait Io\.a 
Vtn ( amop pohltio dip! mutuum institiu t, hoia Xl-Xll. ins gnitiuni 
Eutopaiarim positiuum > ;»(/(Dci/ni c iibillo. piintipcs du droit dcs 
gens, CUIUS piiniae plairvliulac piostaiit t^pis Diotcrichianib, gallico 
bennoiii tiadit, hoialll-lV dnbus Malt, it lov. ms mercaionum 
pracsertim Lambiuh et mnnttmiwi expoiiir. hxercitatioHn ptactiias 
tuns gii i>um dub. haluiiii h. Xl-Xll. it in ssuin piuuictioiuni die bus 
Mtrrcuiii hold IX-X. niodeidbitur. Practicum tuns mercatotu ollert 
die Luihu liuia Ill-H'. 

GUSTA\ us HUGO hold VIII. tus natuiae,e\ libro: (Instructions 
ON the law oj Ha^re as u philosophy oj poutivt right — 2d Essay.) 
lioid IX. Pand^as s lus^ lioTnanum, quo vlinmr, cx libio: 
(latti uctions ou modern application of Roman liOms—‘Jd Essay.) hora 
\l. histonai tans ciuilis patUm aittram b. hislortam btteranam, ok 
tdbulib chioiiologiCib 11 unomastjcis; hold 11. Eucyclopaedtam luns, < x 
libio. (Instiuetuns on the juridical £ncyLlopaedta.-^2d Essay.) tiadet. 
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' RECITATIONES ORDINIS MEDICI. 

HENR. AVG. WRISBElia» D. Anat. Prof. Ab liora IX-XII. 
Sectionts et Pratparaf. Corp. human, diriget; bora II-III, Demon, 
strationes partium hum, corp. iiistitmt; bora II-IH. dirr. More. etSat. 
Neurofogiam illiiNtrabit; bora V-VI. vt-sp. Collegium Itiuerar. pei* 
Gurmaii. AuslrnUm, Jtaliam rt Ilelvotiam ducibit, nec non libris, 
mappis, pieturib et iconibus numerobiss. illustrabit; bora V'l-Vn. Me. 
iicinam Forrns. cum PullHa Medico tradet, t*t Pii\utibb. bora XI-XII. 
Doctriaam Vasor, absorhentiam piotitebitnr. 

AUGUSlU!:^ (JOI'lLIEB RJCIJTEU, D. priuatiin horaX. The. 
rapine Spiciolu priorcni parti'iii, quae morhos acutos cunqirt'hciidit; 
bora Xi. Therupvtm^iuetohm iradot. 

JO. IllJl). CiMI'.LlN, 1). publict* tradet die Mercurii bora XI. 
praeeipua chemut^anliphlogisticae capita ; piiuatim bora VIII. chctuiam 
rniuci\filtm leceiilioi ihiis iuuentis locupletatam et nutncroiit experimentis 
Uluetruudetm; per quatuor hebduinarlis dies bora XI. c/eminia chetnica 
opifictorum, artiurn it fabticarum, experimentis simihter, furnorum et 
inst rumen tor urn Jormis atque iconibus, productorum cvcniplis dtlucitian. 
da ; boia 111. matenani tntdifam, inedicaiiieiitorum spocimina praemon-* 
stiando. 

JO. FRID. BLUMEXB.U’II I), bora VIII-IX. d. Iain. Mercur. 
et Vonir. mine/alugiant tradet. Eadein bora d. Mart. Io\. et Sat. 
anatomen et phj/nolugmm comparatam ad ductuni coinpendii propiii 
quod lam sub pnlo sudet; bora V-VI. kistoriam naturalcm. 

J. F. S'l'ROMEYER D. bora J-II. d. Lim. Mart. lov. ct \'en. exer. 
citatioms clinicas in Nosocomio publico lueto mon' nmiiiiuabit; et b. 
IV-V. quiiiquies per hebdoinadoin, earn Therapiac Spiciahs partem, 
quae iiiuibub exantheinaticos, lam acutos quani chronicob, compre- 
hendit, tradet. 

JUSTUS AUNEMAN D. bora VIII et III. Therapiac spccialu 
partem primam quae moibos acutos, ct prion*b ('lapses morborum chro- 
nicoruni com|in.*beiidit, ail filmn libri sui (Manual of practical 
medicine J noms si'ptiiuauiic hons tradet. Hora IX. Chirurgiam docebit, 
ad librum (Sp^tem of surgeri/ I. Tk). Operatioiies chirurgicus 
in ('adaueribub deinoubtruturns. Hora XI. ct III. Materiam medicamf 
per septem hebdoniadis hoius, duce libio suo (Medical practice,J 
61 mu I praecepta et exercitationes formulas medteus conscryicndi sub- 
iunget. Hora XI. dieb. Merc, ct Sat. Chnicum chirurgicum bucto 
raoie coatinuabit. 

G. F. HOFFMANN D. publics sclecta capita diaetclica, priuatm 
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Cryptogainiam Lin. hura I-II. cxpunct. Excumoncs sueto more con- 
tinuabit. 

F. B. OSIANDKU !)• priuatim hora VIII. pathologiam et thcra- 
piatn Morhoium iexus sequiutii^ horn IX. thcorin.m rt praxin artis 
obistetriciue don bit; pub/ice veitj hora II. dipruni Lunar, Morcurii 
ct Vi'npri!! Collegium Cliiiicuin, Regia liberalitatc institutum con- 
tinuubit. 

RFXITATIONES OMDINIS PIlILOSOPIircr. 

C. G. IIKVNK pimatis loctionibub h. II. lifteraturam tradet 
Rmnananifb p. parlitn iiiKtormn classiCorum nntiiias litteraiins, rri- 
tica*) Pt philologicns, partiin oinnino litU'iaiiini intpr Honuinos oriirni(‘:> rt 
incrcniptira. Spnunnrii philolnoici Sodalibtis proposita pst iiitpipre- 
tatio tragfifdinp jilicuius lOunpulpap, interpusitis per <ice% scriptionibus 
latinifi ot disputatioiiibiis. 

Al’G. Ll'DOV'. SCIILbZER, prof. Polit., priuatim hor. 4-5 ius 
publicum vniucrsalc tradet, praeniissu intioductiono in pohheam doctri' 
nam omnein, ex biTinaiii sin particuh) prima: hor. 2—3 hutoriae orbis 
terrarum vuiiiasac puiTiriiluni prius, ab .\dainoad IIlndouirum,faciet. 
Piiblicai natiltioiub alio loro indicabit. 

JOII. HF.(’KMANN, Prof, oeron. tradet: 1. hora IlI-lV. politiam 
el doctnua.n cameralem. 2. hora X-XI. doctiinam wercfl/orii/;//, secun* 
duiri (Inttoductioii to commtrciuf scttucc, and to Italian book- 
htping.) 3. hoKi l-ll. du-bus louis collrgium practicum iis uffert, 
qui pxprcitatioiHs ii\ coniineiiliiDdi et srnlHndi, quae ad opconomiim ct 
doclriunm camernlpui pcTtinpiit, optant. 

C. JMEINI'.RS born Vlll. Rsychologiam; hora IV. historiam 
generis Autiiam docebit. 

J. G. Elen iHORN hora IX. epistolas Paulliaas ot hora X. 
Psalmus intprprpliibitur, liora XI. ter per liebd. linguae ebraeae Pt ter 
linguae arabicae fundamenta tradet, h. V. bistoriam receutiorem cnar- 
rabit. 

JERKM. NIC. EYRING hora II. post morid. Instiiutiones 
linguae Hebraicae iliustiabit, comitc Schmedero rt adiuncta interpre- 
tandi exercitatione; hora VI. vesp. historiam litterarium enarrabit. 
Priuatissimas Irctiones interprcttuidis gr. et lat. scriptoribus et instituen- 
dis cotnmrntandi et disputaiidi excrcitationibus addixit. 

JER. DAV. REU.SS Historiam vniuersae rei Htterariae tradet. 
Quatuor per hcbdomudcni diebus dabit notitiam tibrorvan quibus his- 
toria GtrmmicK 6ontinetur. 
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IH. CIIR. TYCHSEN hora IX. P^nlmo^ inteiputabitur; hora X. 
Arckacohgtom IJehiatotum truUt; hora I At abut timiuiiu ek'mcnta. 
Lectioiub puhlicab c tdbuld indicit 
ClIK («U1L. hjnSCIll RI IC'H hold I. Jlofatu Sermone^ et Epu~ 
tvlas bold 111 Xenop/ibiiteos aliquot hbtllus uitiTimtJLhituT. 

IIKNll. MAUlin. GOni. Gl’l.LI MANN, pnuatm tradet h. 
Xl-XII./Hi/oi. ptaciipuoi Statuum Euiopae^ dutt spiTiLeni libro; 
hora 111 IV Statattceu Gtiman?n€yi^a’i'\\iv ptaiiipuor. Statuum sptci~ 
ahumy ducp siiu buvidiio. Publicas lutioiub alio loco imlicabit. 

JO. llILOl'll. BLllLl' dupiitutionts philusophtcoi vellatino 
\el berinoiic’vi'rndculo habrndds hoia auditoiibiis coinuioda modeidbi- 
tiu. Pnuatim tiadit hold [\-X. cuiuiis du bus Logucn ct Metaphy- 
stten, 1)01.1 XI-XU- Atsttittiten cum dtgantmam hterarum/mtorta 
wnctam, hora II III Psptholu^iam emptruam m vbiim corum, qui 
aril iiicdicae btudtnt Piofitttui quoqiic opriaiii suam lObtitutiuno philo* 
bophica prtuafjts I’l'c \u cupiciilibiis 

A. H. L IILEULN tradct hora 1I1>1\. Hutotiam anitquam seu 
^ntutr^aUm aA ducturn coroppiidii sm; hora IV-V. Ilistottam praect- 
puorurn statuum Eurupae, tuiii rognoruni turn iciuin piibliearum. 

TOANNES lOBIA'' MAYLll lioia X1-\II. matheseos applicatae 
patUi TMshanicas et optic u tradct lloia Il-III. Phyncam expcnmen- 
talem ad iiovissimam coinpcndii Eixhbiniii rditionom, ethuia IV-V. 
AstroHominiii, Ciaqraphtam phymam at Mctcotologiam ad cundtm 
libiuin docc bit 

RECITATIONES EXTRAORDINARIAE. 

ORDINIS iVRECONSVLTORVM. 

GuNTIILIlT^S ULNRRUS Dt BERG hoiaIII-IX. itu fcvdale 
ex compondio b boiimlri, hoia I-ll ptocessum ImpetUy lunctis 
exercitatioiiibub practicis, ex buo compondio; hora V-VI. fiutonam 
I JR. G. duccj III. puxrrao tradct 
JUSTUS CHRISIOPIIORUS LI 1ST D. hoia X-Xl lui tcclenai- 
ttcum ; hold IV-V. itomque die Satuini hoia I-II. Aistonam Tmpcrtt 
RotnanO'Germa/iicty halnta stmul ratione tntet nat hutoruic tuns publtct 
acque ac pi luatiy tradet. 


MEDICORVM. 

GEORG. WARDENBURG hora VlIl-IX. mdtutin. diebus loc. 
Veuer. et Satuni. marbarum vyptreorum pathoiogiam et tkerapum ex* 



plicabit; ,hora VI1I>IX. matutin. Semioticen tradet, cum practicu 
demonutration^ui coniunctam, dicbus Luii., Mart, ct Merciir.; bora I- 
lll. diibus Mart., Merc., lov. et Saturn. Cbnicum suum privatum 
medicfi-cbirurgicum coutinuabit; bora V-VI. pomerid. quinquies per 
hebfl. Mtdtctnam Jorenscm cl poiitiam ntedtcam cum demanat rat lonibus 
anatvnncts, exetcUationibus in elabarandta iadiciia medicia et inspettione 
cadauerum coniiinctas, tradet. 

CIIRISTUPII. LIJD. GUIL. CAPPEL D. bora X. Patbohgiam 
generalem adiertafcbiium dactrina tradet; bora III. diebus Lun.et luv. 
praecepta Phyaialagiac generaliora ; diebus bJart. ct Vencr. Brmonts 
ayatuna mediciuae^ cum fpicnsi; diebus Mcrcur, et Saturn, mtthodum 
aaphyxiae medendi, Irgibus Socielatis sotericae satistarturus; bora IV. 
Examinatoriam de Therapia apeciali cum ct\suiatico Lomunctum 
instituet. 


PHILOSOPHORVM. 

C. F. SF.YFFEPt priuatim docebit; bora VIII. Matheain applicafam; 
bora X. Jilat/iesin puram, Anthmeticam et Trigawmttrmn ad suain 
methodiim ; Gemnetrinm ad EircLiUEM; bora XI. Algchram ad suam 
mctbodiim ; horn VI. Aitronomumif cum \su ct expositiunc Instrumen- 
torum in Specula astiononuca Regia, 

G. C. MuLI ER publicc bora X-XI. Arilhmcticam^ Geometrtam ct 
Trigonometriam planam duci* b. kalstnkko quinquies per hebdoma- 
dem tradet. l^riuatim ArcAUtctuiam ciuiiemf Architecturam pontifi- 
cialem theurettco-prachcam, liydrotechnicam, scientias militares vel alia 
dcsiderantibus dabit. 

JO. CHRIST. DAN lELWILDPjpriiwftw docebit bora X. Matiesin 
purim ; bora XI. Mat beam applicatatn; bora III. Physicam eiperu^ 
mcntalem ; bora IV. AUranomiam et Geographiam physicam, Meteoto- 
logiam et Thtot iam telluris. 

G. SAR1X)RIUS, pituatim bora XL tradet politicen vntuersam, 
cuius prima pars agit de constituenda, secun4a pars autem de. ddmiiiis> 
tranda n’publica, vulgo (Police: in the departmeiU of the public ac¬ 
counts of fnance.J secundum libios suos; bora V. histanam et 
stalisticen regnorum Europae c.\pouet. Publicas lectiones suo tempore 
indicabit. 

FRIDERICUS^ ROUTERWEK bora IX. Tus naturae et gentium 
illubtrabit; bum X. Logicen et Metapkyaicen, i. e. principia tkeorettca 
cognitiania htp^nae CAponct ex libro buo: (Elements oj specalatioc 
phihsuphff.^ jfVim. V. visp. tradet Aestheticam cum btteratura 
artium olegttkHorum, imprimia poetto* ; bora VI. TCbp. diebus Martis 
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et \ m. piat tiijlfi Ati/li ctttnlta bfie icnbimti in 1iutu.i >(i- 

litu tiKi 111 '■ nr. 

Jl.^. IHJ'IINif . (IOIIIIIjO, IkiPiI \ Ilf. luil t yin hitutuiuiii 
fiiiiLn, I rt nitit d Initaiuh t i\ auhitutuniinA .uliunsjit; lioi.i 1 . 
de ht/nifitii/ i (.ftmnnu it UrtiP in in »f Ji,! r, lialiiti siiiuil i.itinnc 
jnthhn ii ii»i\ it ifitt^Hjutnfiiiit i]\iMs in illdi’ini aiJihcj'^ fi(iniiiiuuiii. 
1*11 iili^siiii ih\t)i im mt i p tiufii, st itiiui iru et m uffitiii iic gtrnwii- 

I ii/i <14 • I t 7 10 f nip n mtit I 'ilit '•tifiu sunt, i umi \ ii i lulc n^iaphiLi 

a.]i|Mi 111 ni'iii(tli(( It It. i(l< I lie , iiitiiiibir Diidt (tiiiii ailrm 

ddiiiti'/idi et pi i^ni'i, fli (>i< ii t <1 piiUlm, aitiiii t tis liitulatiuiiti& 

Opt H S I K f 1111 . 

t \\\. I ii \i c, r.oi 11 or, ‘^rnoi'.NHAJ vnn d., ^itim ihph- 

tni'tu III ct Piiiiih ^uhiunh II, I n K rpni is. iiini' pifi clum lujiis- 

II Ilk list IS ui SI III, lioi I 11 111 , V 11 .ill 1 loiiimiiil I, qiiinis (lii*- 

t ^ I ['• )i !•> *'1 o <I(>t 1 Ii l, Ui)ii< ixirtiMi iikIiUjiuiii hi rstiijplis 

III <%(lii I siio ^ 1 It tun Cudii fm dll pifut Pij III lafil, (loUiiii, lii'y 

ini' iifli t "t) pi< ptisili', IK c non tl spciii ini'n s .un i\|)U‘“is ct 
Oil 111 1 II II I 1 lllll. llui.l 1^ \ .L'li^lilll il liiipu’l fllhl I li(}‘(tt I 

?h I ii 'll! t\ I. / siuftsii )i lioii\[\ll 1 III. tuiif udu'in 
h s' , I tl || 1 1 1 t,i I It (i III idiiss I ii I I II il ijiu In d r 

Ai->t. if I St I ' I 'll, i I I I I ^ J) 11> ..h I/')') .^i 111 |iiii II (‘i t. 

Piiltnii 'll lb ( I tiiiniiii mils I'ddi i tiintii lults tuiun 

tiif.iii I I 1 ^ t i I II III ( 11 III II , I ft n III III I, S u I lint I ids tt 

Diidiiiiiii yUtltiibi ^ lit 11 ntii 1 1 > /i/iii III II t 

h '(III I j II 1 1 II ibs( (If ( I'l I II] iiii t I s I I t bn I II l< iini ''p itu i s, 
I cm IK lllll Ills, 41 11 < L i> is I I nil 'i M 1 1 II r I > JI ii 

Ai I 1 1 , i|ii> cii n.i ir < III ii IM iiJiiiiiii,/4i<r to 4 nb Ci u pnilnt 

I'lllK ll tl'l I 

(ml 11 lo ini' I'IIII, I ]i( p ill I'Mii ll II IS 11 III MS t».il iiilicmret 
lllll III I iiU I I'lpii, ll |ui b(i niiin *-11111'.ji r itii. i( 111 u iiijni <pjt loco 
sobtii iiidii I it 

S lilioiit > I III IIII IL I I f III I n lit IM sii| 4 ij ll dil'toian 

M i.ji-'tii di ((lit 


UMTlIlTb IN rOK'lTCAL COMPOSITION 

A uin Ilf III 111 III tiiv III. bulb isviiit, 

lluf Diiii tiioii It .lilt .1 <• luiiibniul ivit DklutN. 

TO '1 Hf L l)I 1 i>K OP lllh ( ASSIC^L JOURNAL. 

Thp surrst «a\ oi proiiiotin" wlut is a;i>od, islo cornet what is bad. 
In ..pplic rilio'i ol till’ truth ot tins iimmiu to the c asc* of classical litera* 
tun, 1 have taken upon me to endeavour to cut bliort in its career a 
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mistaken taste, wliiili is Lno^\u In b« somewhat prtialoiit lu certain 
stelioolsaiid MiiiiiiaiiLs. It is therefore my eariieht request that >uu 
will gi\e our n»s<fnt birds to iiiiderstand that all vrrse is iiotpoelry; 
and that it is not by puHain ami blowing with epithets, oi laiu^msliin^ 
111 the dclnatti siiijf-Coiii; of “verdant sales,” that extelleneciii poefieal 
eoiiipositiun is lo be attained — 

TVoidi mt hie lemes; and ichnt thn/ mo^t abound, 

Mmh Ji nil of aenst hi math i> i iiuhj found. 

Out of pitj to the author of the poem i^if potiii il mis be called 
siliith we base in our <)t, oi his iiistruc tor, oi both, we will In at the 
jiaiiis of miikmt' down m the pioss sii< li o( its laulls as aie lo oiii 
jmsent purpose, latliii than ti> the paticiiie ot ouritadeis with a 
piiusal of t'le loiiqiosition itselt 

Jusnttif pnl<7 optnuus hO! me, 

11 fu^mm iiempUi tUunum i/uitqiii i^otando. 


lai» 

'iiKitie testiidinis - — 

CiHido aiitiit — — 

Tiiiibilis liiiii --- 

I^iis tiipitiis - 

Aiim nam iinibiaiii - 

Aiiiea iniiiicra -- 

Ptrpetu'is duor — 

Blanda doiniiia — — 

Aseisis I'liiuiiibus — — 

Rost ida past III - 

Palhiitis Luna* - 

Plar nil lijf tils -- 

INrlusuii) spii inltin —sulluiii - 

Pm pun os lion 1 — 

Tallat«s c oiull IS - 

Ad\iisit.iti 
Weibo tin bine 
Platidain opeiii 
baei<e lainpaciis 

llep< i( iissa but' - — 

Not i }»aiidi I -- 

Annc.'l uiiib,' --- 

Deioio spei ulo —- 

Villta floea] ponli -- 

Cnpiuleos Sinus — - - 

(jiatioi hospts - — 

Purliso gressu _ _ _ 

Duke sodalitiuiii -- 

Igiidia littora -- 

Spleiideiites tiiiiCs -- 

Riqua eonvaUe — 

iS^tluiium igneui -- 

Treiuuld lute --- 

Qelulos saltus - - ~ 


it et11 ' 

Pmputeas lioi i/i 
\omis pm Ills # 

1 (la pi a lia 
H( (I iitia piata 
il till iios latins 
\ iii'iiieis 0 ( 1 Ills 
lull ineiaiida iiiveutu 
f iiati^siiu I proks 
Pia n>iii]dia 
Nigios saltus 
l.ltll.l IlOlil 
\iiibrosi i asjHi'piK 
Pii liitala mil i 
\ nulls aiaaiaiitiii 
1 an i liiiipoia 
Dubia iiubila 
(jieiiiaiis [M iisaj 
l*idchi linn I mus—aiiis 

Palkiitiiii igneni 
Oeeiduaiii lioiniu 
'laiiti ^ I spins 
\aenaiii iiunttm 
Ireiinilimi pibis 
Ilminda [loea] 

\uialdm liKeiii 
IMaliirioi atas 
Viiidis pisinta 
Vetercs aiuoies 
Kntilo siiticc 
Arborta* \ia* 
liiaiidus ealoi 
liOiigo oidiiio 
Mel ions sitd* 

C'tusiu diiiiuta 
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Cliara loca 
T.icitis [iiminibus 
I'\i»ui4 susiiiri^ - 

ISiirf*riis —HoriMitior—hcrba 
AniaU iiliiio ^ 

Auiea sniiinM •>- 

A relent IS juvopta* — 

Vnidanti.i foinpoia -> 

Puro|HHtoie — 

Blaiidu Z) |)li>ro 
Liqnidn a'llieie — 

Ciiistiiia lii\ — 

Murjiiteiii l<irlir^in.nn — 

Telin s [v()»J — 

Si'ioii. 1 * trout Is 

Ain.ihilihUi<ioi •— 

Pia Mils I — 

Opiuu.i iiutiiv • — 

Tilings Iorollds — 

RliiKMilus Siuerdos — 

Moriciis -dlbiis- olor — 

'J’remiilis cdiitihus 
Mcitf III I iiiidA —' 

l*lcno—I’lrrio—aniorc 
Dulcis Utoiiu* 

('itiiiiras iiut^as 

i}iiiiiiis [poi't i se,] 


Piiori !>tu(lio 

Sonaiites 'placidi—Z^pli^u 
Tcneio cespite 
Ctraiiiiiieuiii \iictuin 
Set 111 ns [ego] 

Ciiiictani s)wiii 
Diiloes- niveos—dies 
Sal ions liheiior-'animus 
Pallida niaiioH 
PurjiuK'is tioiibus 
Vaiiiis niihos 
Niiido 010 
Jlosoo oiiu 
lii^oniiLii Ilonoi 
Candida Sim])lioitas 
JliXlicma' Ciinio.'ii.o 

loli\ III - 

Aonidniu [piiollatninl 
Saiiofa Parous 
<1 tiioiias auias 
Iliiniida |u:ila 
Nota \ada 

^iniinantoin patorain 
J2\i»iiiini ii\< iiain 
Iiiiiiiiiiioi [illi, pot la sc. j 
1'\troiiia dona 
L*sotiiiial<‘ molos 


And all tins vetbosoiioss and pai.ido uitliiii tlio iiaiiow Iiiuits of a 
lew lines! Ohi ! Jam mtii ist. 

isi 1 . FjJitBjmTJdJD nv. 


mBLIOGRAPHICAL INMCCUllACV 


TitiitciU fabiilia fell'll. 

To THE Editor op the Classical Joirnal. 

Fn my icply to an aiticlc on Btnthy'a CaUimathus, Class. Jottm. 
AV). xiii. p. 10], 1 took upon me to denionstiate that the edition of 
that author ooininoidyutliibuted to Dr. IJontley was the ptoduction of 
his nephew, Tlnnnas Ikiiticy. Since willing that reply, I hase met 
Hitli the followin'' piissHi»o in Nichols’s AnecdoUs of Boiryer, wlnoJi f 
will be^j leave to <[uutc at full length. “ 'Fhemas Bentley published 
Cicero de Finibns in 171b, and Casar’s Commenlaties in 1742. He also 
published a Callimachus ; and not his truly great I 'ino/e, to whom it is 
ascribed 111 the first edition of tlic ^Bioj^raphia Britannica,*’* 



3$ Bibliographical Jnaccuracy* 

Tliese» unless wc are very much mistaken, are the only classical 
woVks puklMird by the Doftor's iie]»lirw. With re-^^iect to two nut of 
the three, Mr. Dibiliii in hi.s Infrodnclion to the knowledge of rare and 
valualle editions of the Greek and Latin Vlases, ha& beeu unfortunate 
etioii^h; li.sviiij' never once made mpnti''ii or tlie Cftsar^ nf»r given us 
any iti.irk, hj- tthicli we might have kimwii tliat tin-was 
not ‘ Dr. Bi'iiJh’s’s. In his account of the De Firiibtfs he liaj-exhihUed 
due currcctne'a; iiaviii!' derived his itifuiination fiotii Emesii, Fabr. 
Ji. I‘-t. i. l$].UGieo. 

And even thi-. inlgul have been excused :—but what shall wc‘say of 
(he Bibliogiaplicr’s arrouut of Fabtr’a cdiinn! of Aristojihanes ! - which 
by the way, we aie tol.dly at alosslo com t ive why he should luue de¬ 
nominated Fiihn's; when he uiigiit lMV(f getln !cd from the title page, 
as well as (he picfjce, of the voiuine, that tliere is iiotIuDg in it troin 
the pen of Faber, bill a series of notes cm die ’EKKAjj'rial''3^5ai, together 
xxilh a Latin xei>ios of that play. Had llie bihlio^i.ipliev ie.id ihe 
picface to the work, he woiilo ii ive there met with iiifciiisi.it'Oii to the 
following ciVect; viz. th.it the edition, so f.o as iel,>!<s to the text, the 
Lului version wliichiucompanii s it, Ihe list of fi ';..in ids fic.in Ihe lost 
comedies, the/nrfirr ct rertmno’ i*ru’'trbhiliiiii>, and ili- 

in ,'lrifttophanrin, excerptte ex ra/iis Lceti.<nihi's, i\e Is .i na tv icpiint 
uf the one piiMisiied at Leycleu in ami tliat tlic additioii.d pail 

cousi.sts of notes and ohsenal'oish on the ditlcTciit plays collected from 
various comiiii'iitatois, togethci with'rinid(jii;l F.iber’i aiiiioi<itio>is on 
the 'EKK/iicriaviy'-rt'i and Latin veision of that play Tins is so distiuitly 
sisinifn'd in the title page, that even Ihe hlind ini-ht have -ecu. We 
»nve the woids. “ Atcc'S'.r jiirit liuic editioni iiot.i; ft ol)serv:;tiom>.s ex 
vaiiis anloidi'is rolirc.tie. Ut rt nova rci.sio IiKkAIIi;iAZOTi:i2N k 
Ti ll. Fahro laf la cum doctis'-iiiiis <*jiis(k’iu in e.imJt‘m Coiiio'diam notis.'’ 
Here too wc conceive is proof (if proof were waiitmg) that Faber had 
nothing to d(. v.i.h the editing of the volnine. 

In the preface we aie told tb^t the inthiislier availed Iiiinscif of the 
hell) and assistance of WUhclmm and Theodorns Trigtan- 

and more uartit ula.Iy of the fuiuici, by yv\\um aU xhe Observa- 
Hones in Aristophar>vin wc'C, collected ; so that the real title of the vo¬ 
lume would he “ Aristophaiws Willulnni'' or “ Aiistopham s VV|]l]t;linii 
et Triojaiidii.'' Faber’s notes and version were suiiplicd from an 
epistle of his to Eliac Bohercllns. 

But wliat .^ays our bibliographer? “ This work is compiled chiefly 
from Scaligor’s edition, and contains the critical notes and Latin version 
of Ecclcsiaziisarus,^ frwirai tmcatisl) with the animadversions of 
Faber: it is riot »o accurate as Scaliger’s edition." J)ibd. Inti'od. Sfc. 
SfC. second edif. p. Z6. note. 

' As to the comparative accuracy of the two editions, we will, for the 
present, williliuld our opinion. But, at the same time, since we have 

t S O i - 1 ---——... . .. — 

■ Where are we to lucA for an account of Dr. Bentley’s JMiuiLlius, or that 
published at .Slrasburg by Steeber ? 

* This we'conceive to be an error of the press; for in Mr. O.'s 3rd edition 
It is Ecekiiaxoum. Edit. 
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Miown pretty clearly that the biblmerapher hueu uothtn^ofthr hi^tniy 
of the vnliin^ej (an he e\|»cit us to »;ive him creilit for lia\iii(; ii.ul over 
tilt two, &u <is to bo ra])abl( of (oinp.iin^ tlioir intriii'Mi curicctufss { 
No,—wotaiimit liolicvl^tlnt liio cohlin liouisof tlie hibliogiapho 
shoiihi be iliillyy so stii|>i<llv, and so unjnf htably cniplo^od. By 
dint ol I<Mi( was It that lie osiaped this luailoonio drudgery. He 
Todiirfd hi) idia-t on the siihpit to the foim ol a ssllogisni, whicliMe 
will < It orf\our to dr. g out lioni its lurkiiig-liole into the hglil. And 
who slitill deny the nasonabhiwss ol it t 

All till ripiiril'i ai( nioie in u. mate than tinir oiiginals 
But tin te\t of r ibci’s [viz. W illicliiiiiis s] \ristophaius is upiintcd 
lioni St iliger’s. 

Tlif It hue I'aber's [vi/ Willielmiiis'b] Ariotoph.iiies is not so aci urate 
as Stallgi I’a 

A new ^> 1 1 ot logic*this ’— 

s s 1 


ADVEKS4RIA LniJlARru 

js )Mr ol I III l?( uh IS III'I iiiquiied whv one paitoi oui oiigiiial 
pioinisc to the JNililit has not been liillilltd, “ LfUiatt/ /hut- 
t/o/ts” '^riie li st answer wt tan iiiikc is to offii a spttiiiien ot 
ail article ol that nature AN o thtrtluie iiitual tlit lavoi of om 
( out.spoiidt Ills to turn otei the iii jrlectcd coiik iol then desks 
oi of then incnioues, and (o tuinish ns with shot I ny Anec¬ 
dotes or Obstnations, Ciitical Notes, Kptgrains, Lpitaphs, or any 
shoit iitctaiy ait.chs of an intt ksUugi quality. 

Wc do not nuaii to conliiiu the woid to its primary 

mcaiiuig, wc shall inseit e\tiacts fiom other publioatioiis, that 
may inloitii tin' younger, and aniust the niatiirei, and not disgust 
the learned rtadcr The man oi the most extensive iiiioi matioii 
will not be displeased iii scting what he knew bcfoic , he will pass 
o\ci without fastidiousness what may be iiistiuctive oi euteilaming 
to others. 

0 

'Indocti discant, cC ament mcininissc peril i ’ 

It will not be neecssaiy to quote the authoiity, if the authenticity 
is ascei tamed *lie memory uften retains a f.tct oi an observation, 
without ret oltec ting die souice from which it flowed. 
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'EKTopec npiafil^Vy xu\ al fAxXM KUfneaf tTrtv. 

Iliad. N. 316. 

All Homer’s Editors ami Commentatoi^^ie dissathfled with tliis 
verse. It is considered by mniiy as not c<*nuine. Henlloy winto si xa), 
on account of the iiiiconimoti occiiru'iice of xa\ ci. Sec Ileyiie’s note, 
«d locum. 

Perliaps the tnie cause of the imperfection of ihe \eise is that xa\ 
is seldom or iic\cr made Iimii; lirfoic an undi«;:)iiimntcd vowel. This 
position occurs, in O. ?(K>. r»c aJre k <jo\ fVpVaTj xo'j tVa- 

wtrev—The verse is so obviously inharmonious for the same leasou, that 
Bentley proposes Y'^lys trdi'Ttv, Two other insiances are (oiiiid in 
the second hook ot the Odvsso}, which may easily be adapted to 
the common praidicc. ^ , 

Ruhnkenius, Epi . Crit. I. asserts that to •leiii’theii xa'i before a 
vowel is ** pra'ter bonorum poctaium coiisuetiuiineni.” He accoid- 
inqly corrects v. 2? J of the Hymn to (Vies, ar prtouoa fita, ixtyd/o; 
xa) ei5of dyeiys, into upye^s « «ai Hoog. But lh.«t ereat critic seems 

not to have obscived lh<tt this alteration is faulty, because ehog is 

digiun mated. 

Corneille had len ived many heiiefits and many injuries frani his 
Patron, the Caidinal dc llichclicu. At the death ot the Minister, the 
Poet wrote the followinii; lines: 

Qn’oii parle mal ou Imm dti fameux Cardinal, 

Ma prose ni mes veis ii en diroiit jamais rieii; 

II in’a fail frop lie hieii pom cn riirc dii mal, 

II in'a fait tiop de mal pour en diic du bieii. 


The eftert of time on langiume is to shoitiii ptoiuincialion, as well 
as words and phiase«. Of this the I'reneh tongue affoids many instances. 
Foimcily tlie last syllable iiw/f'm'«, amois was a diphthomr, pronoun- 
ced as in mo/s. Such was the sound of the diphthong in Frain'ois, 
Av^h'is. But the freipient oicurreuce of those words softened those 
syllalilcb into simple sounds, 4ngli\, Frauds* Polonois was pronoun¬ 
ced in the original mander until the reign of Heniy HI, when the 
closer connexion between France and Poland introduced the sound of 
Pohnea. Voltaire, wishing to establish u greater analogy, wrote 
Angiais, Fratnah, J'arais, A’c/ 

A siiiiilar abbieviation took place in the expression, en depit, de set 
(mans, in .spite of bis aiders. In process ot time it became cn d6pit 
de' ses dans. As dam ha.s the -ainc sound us devs, the English have 
adopted ^ strange expression of ',n spite oj his tetth. 

PlKcnK^ans, befoic the Clni>tiau irra, made frequent voyages 


* lie has been followed by many v ntcis. Sec p. 163. cl s..sp of ibis ^o. 
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1o Ihc Western parts of England, and flic other British Islands, com- 
piised under the general nanieot Cassiremtes. The articles of coin- 
iiicrce, which England furnished, were, according to Strabo, corn, 
cattle, gold, silver, ski|||^ dugs, iron, lead and tin. The trade was 
so lucrative, that tlic^ not siiU'er the knowledge of it to reach 
other nations. 'I'he muster of a Elionnician ship, once perccivii^ 
himself followed by a Roman vessel, chose rather to run his uwiisfiip 
on the rocks, and thus make a wTcck of both, thau to sutTer the 
Homans to obtain the intelligence which they desired. He fortunate¬ 
ly saved his life, and was liberally rewarded by his cuuntryiiien for 
his patriotic contempt of rkinger. 

During the horrors of the French revolution, when even the peace¬ 
ful walks of Htcratiiie were tilled with blood, when a celebrated che¬ 
mist and an illustridiis physiognomist were tioumed to perish, a poet 
was sentenced to the guillotine in a provincial town of France. While 
the pieparations Were making fur his execution, he engaged an aitist 
to take his portrait to he sent to liis wife and chikirctu He wrote 
tiuder it the following atTecting lines : 

Ne voiis etoniiez pas, ubjeks cliarinans et doiiv, 

Si nil air de tristesse nhsciircil iiioii visage; 

Lorsqu 'un savant rravon desshiait cet ouvrage. 

On dressait rechufTaud, el ,jc peiisais ^ vuus. 

We do not hesitate to add the translation by a young lady, because 
we think it in elegance and simplicity equal to tlie oiiginal. 

Wonder not, objects of my fondest care, 

If these [lale looks the lines of sadness wear ; 

For while the painter’s art my features drew, 

1 saw my scatTold, and I thought of you ! 

Whenever Bossiict undertook to write one of those Funeral Orations, 
which have ininiorfalizcd bis name, he read the Iliad in the original, 
in order, as he said, * to light his lamp at the rays of the sun.' 

Ariosto being asked why he, who had described so many sumptuous 
]>alaces in his poetry, should build so small and so simple a dwelling 
fur himself, answered that it was much easier to make a collection of 
words than of stones. He placed this inscription over Ids house: 

Parva, sed apta mihi, sed null! obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, iiaita meo sed tamen acre, Domus, 

The earlier part of the Grecian history was written hi verse. Cad< 
mus the Milesian, Ilceatmiis add Pherecydes first dropt the metre, 
und wrote in prose, not without occasionally retaining the " disjecti 
membra poetse." In reading Eivy’s Roman IJistoiy, it has always 
apprared to the writer of this article, that the great Hiatorian hud 
similar poetical chronicles for the materials of the first pait of his 
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work, an fome of his sriilcrir(*,s, with a little iiltcration and transposition, 
easily run into verse. 'I’lie earliest chronicles and histoiies were wiit- 
ten ill veisc, iiiul eoniniitted to iiieniory. Anion" sa\age tribes, the 
actions of their (loda .ind heroes, and tiieAharkahle cseiils of their 
nation iiunie a pniicipul part of their sunW 'riie^e song^, on the 
introduction of h-lteis, wi-ie first recorded for the rerollei lion of the 
present, and foi the infoimatioii of a fntiiie, age. 


Since the enormities committed in floinc hy the rroncli, tlic follow¬ 
ing beautiful .’sonnet of (lirolaino I’rcti on the coinparalbe state of 
the ancient and inodctii city is bciuiiie still more appropriate than 
when it was wiittcn. 

tjui fh quella di IttipcrK/ antira cede, 

Teinuta ill jiace, e trionfa Ic m gnenu. * 

• Fu, percii'allro clie in loco ho: non si rede, 

Quella chc lloiini fh, giacc sol ten a. " 

(^ncitu cni 1’ liciha uopic c caha il piedc. 

Fur moll al ciol \iciiie, (<l lior son tiira. 

Roma, che'l niondo vill^e, :il tempo lede, 

Ciie i piaiii inal/a, e die I’allez/e attoria. 

Roma ill Kom.i non e: Vuleaiio e Matte 
La grande?/a di Koniu a Roma lian tolla, 

Struggciido I'opie di natiiia c di aile. 

. A’olto sossopia il iiiondo, c'li pobo e \olla, 

9. fia qiicste mine a ten a spaite 
III slo%')a cade, inoifa c sepoita. 


At the first representation of Vollairt's (KfJipe in I71f<i the ssilty 
and iiceiilious Piroii atinnst occasioned the doniifal of il b\ one of 
tlio^e pliihuntirksj for «liieh he was dislinguishcd. '1‘Jie Theatre 
opened on that occasion with repaiis and fresli decorations. Oi^er 
the curtain were ohseiscd these lelteis: O. 'F. 1*. Q. M. V. D. 
Evciy one was i-iqiiisitiie to know the iiicaniiig of il. Firoii, who 
ha]ipciu(l to he present, n/’cived a puiticular application for iiiforiria- 
tion. After some aiFccted hcaitHtion, he whisjieiod, as a profuiiiid 
secret, to a few pieseiit: (Edipr TKAoRDiF. PrrovABLii 
Qub Monsibuk Vof.TAiRii UoTVNF. Ill a few Diiniitcs the 
secret had made the tour of the 'Phevitn*; and the play was not sutfer- 
ed to proceed until it ivas otticially announced that the mysterious Icl- 
were the iiuimls of Omnb Tllit Qli Miscwt 

Vtilk DuLcr.— It is well known that this jday laid the foundation 
of Voifaiio’s dramutie fame ; it was leprescuted forty-five times syc- 

ccssively* 


We should be glad to receive from any of our readers in Coni- 
wall some account of the present slate of tlie Cornish language. It 
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ia mid some to be totally extinct. But not many yean ago there 
s\ere, it is asserted, five or six persons in the village of Mousehole, 
who lould converse in it. 

C. M<r(‘enas. according to Pliny, did not sleep during the three last 
yeais of hi-, life. To that intinnity the Poet Bourlton was subject io 
a stdi lughci degree, lie seldon» enjoyed the blessing of sleep. This 
gd\c otcsioiuii to the following Epitaphs: 

Peivigilis tdndeiii laxatiii carceic \ita(?, 

Bothoiiiiis caiiipos cessit ad Elysios. 
lilie |)o[inlea dormit securns in uiuhra, 

Postlidhitis vatiim lusihiis nt(|iic focis. 

Vo.. Oipl .eu, MusiC, viio ne ruinpite soninnni, 
lliinc ocuh) iiuiiquam semerat ante suis. 

Travif in ansiiista qui tot quiinpiennia cclla, 

PerviL^d, iidiruiu ror|)ore, Boihoniiis, 
llxtieinuiu niedia gustaiis in inortc so]ioreiu, 

(.) hone, ait, tandem dorniio: vita, vdlc. 

Ill the third S.itiie of the iirsi book of Horace, line 107’, the offen- 
si\e v.u. 1 has hi on in soii.e e'<cpur::atod editions changed to mu/icr. 
Ill.I III (ilihil little ediii HI of Horuee, lately printed ui this country, 
•I iie\\ ii.uliiii; of this line occurs, for which it would lie ilithcult to 
find an authotilydii any MS. or edition, and of which it would he 
kiiiious to irtvestiti^le the origin: 

“ t\am J)iit ante licit mm SanadontiUvrima helli." 

To [iro^c the aiitiqnit} of an accented pronnncialion in the Greek 
IjfiiMi.ige, anioiig iiiiiiiy passages in the Greek writers, the curious^ 
i'n>i(.iii( e, recorded b\ Ulpi.in, in his Vommentary m the ihraiion of 
Dniiosl/iaies ire ft crtc^cLvo-j, although, in the words of Taylor, “ neini- 
neni fu^dt, qiii de acrenlibits scripNt,” may not he known to all our 
younger readei>. Deiiiostheues is* eiideavoiiriiig to Ax the charge df 
inihcry on Xscliines, whom be represents as corrupted by Philip and 
by Alexander, and lonseqneiitly tlieir hireling and not their friend or 
guest. Of liib assirliou he is uilliug to submit the truth to the judg- 
nicut of the assembly. MiVSoirov iyw ort inXiitvw, xai I'oi' 

’^^OLvS^o'j jto'/w. xori o-rai ifdvTfs. El 5e airtorrfcic, ejcanjirov avrovs. 
Hut, us if lie were eorrectiug Jiimscif, he adds: u,£KK<iv f iyoo roa$ 
tJf’eg aro'j voirjccv. tie indeed puts the question to the people, but with 
■ ai; arfiliei*, whii h he knew would be successful; irrfrejor i/ftJy, c3 dySget 
(utrScarag Aiay^lyijfp ij ffrof eh at ’AAe^dyS^ov Soxsl; be pur¬ 
posely placed the accent impropeily on the aiitipcuultinia,^ instead of 
the^last syllahlt. of (f^iaburrift —iu the words of Ulnian, exwr Sfiag^- 
fio'er, —in order to draw the attention of the people from the quesuon 
to ihc pronunciation. This had the desired eftect; the accurate ears 
of the Athenians were struck with the mistake; to correct it, they 
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called <Hit fMo-flccrof, fx,«rScnSf, from every part of the as«cmlily. Aflec- 
tiDj^ to receive the woul as the expi’ession of their acntiinenls on the 
guilt of ^schines, he cries out : eiMvtt^ A \eyova-i ;— 

Taylor appears to doubt the trutli of the account, allhoui'h he ac¬ 
knowledges that '* erat in eo populo aiiriuin quwdaiu rcli"io, qiiu> non 
loiige abliorieret a tali historia." The reader is referred to hit note 
oa the passaj;e, and to I'riiiiull's defence of Uljiian, in his Dfjcncc r/ 
tm areenied jn'ouunciation of Gree?c prow. 


rOOAGER MNOSUS, 

'IViifatiim pod.ij’ra .sciicni Vaceriam, 

Nec vim tipnen ulistinentioreni, 

VisiMis Aichigenes, amice, dixit, 

Cado parcL e, si sapis, memento, 

Foils Cbt ille tuiG iinicus podagrse. 

Aiidivil plactde senex inoncntcnj, 

Ft grates, specie (irobantis, cgit. 

Veriun post aiicpiot dies reversus 
Ad a'gruin Mcdicus, scyphos at illnni 
Vcrteiitem reperit meraciores : 

Kho, quid fat'is? iiiquit. At Vacena; 

Fontciu sicco niea*, ut vines, podagra'. 

Idem Grtzet. 

* eju.<3l ‘ffoSayoijv 'Ajutuvratj, 

Ei pij Alt dKfJtjTou Ou/Jtov e^co ^gofi,iou. 

Tor S’ axi f/tfiXXov el si t/vo), j^goftuv yag oAscrcatf, 
oral TTfV rr,s iroSayg-iff 6Xi<reii. 

Idem GallUh. 

Sur peine de la goute un Mudeciii ni'ordonne 
De quitter I’usagc du vin; 

]Moi, loin de rcnoiiver ^ ce jus si divin, 

J’acheve de vuider |na tonne. 

[^^uais, vite 4 grands Dots remplis itioi ce ciystal; 

hi le vin engendre la goute, 

13oire jusqu’ a la lie cst le secret sans doutc 
De taiir la source du uial. 
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NOTICE 

Of D. C. Morhqfii hiber de put a Diettoue Lalitta, 

1) C; MoRfiom Liber de pura Dictione Latim, cdklit 
.1, I). Aloshcmius, ct Notas adjccit, llanov. 1725, pp. 
13mo. 


Olu leaders will not feel any surprise that we should formally 
iiutK I a noik publjslnd at sudi a dialaiit period, s\hen Urey hear 
thi u jsoii<> Minch induce us to do it. iRtlie fust place the reader 
may mi i^nie, that because his Librar} cotitains the Votyhstot, 
the Otatumei ri Vtoorammattif piiblislied in 1698, and the 
JJissntatioiu}, Aiademtta et Ep*s/o/icve, published at Hamburgh 
111 16()9> It (onlains every detached work, which proceeded from 
tlu pen of this profound scholar, when the fact is, that he left 
bthmd him some posthumous works, which were not given to the 
woihl ior some }ojrs alUt his decease, winch happened in 1691- 
It shall be oui business to lay a brief account of them before the 
icadoi in the course of time. In the next place, the wuik, with 
which we shall commence this piomised Notice, is by no means 
easily to be piocuied, and though the copy now in out possession 
was sold at the sale ol J)i Cosset’s Libraiy, only loi 6s. (id, yet 
the wiitei oi this Clitic le, who has been a gieat reader ol cata- 
lo 4 ins, bis never met with it in any other catalogue, not is it 
nil iitionod in Biunet’s Manuel dn Ijibiatie, of winch excellent 
woik wc *11 e happy to mtoim oui leaders, on the uuthoiity of 
M lliuouaid, who wiote tin account of the Aldme r’/«4sirs, and 
is nccntly ailived in tins couiitiy from Pans, that .ni impiovcd 
edition is now piepiuiug at Pans by the antlioi liifiisell. In the 
1 1 st place, the admirable observations, and the useful learning con* 
tamed in the hook, have mnie particularly urged us to do it, fur 
the mloimaiion of theyouthhii scholar. 

We shall bt under the necessity ol citing the excellent Preface 
c'lilire, that we may at once aeqiiamt our leaders with the origin of 
tilts publication, and show them the high value which its editor set 
on it. 

“ Qimnu loqnentia: studia nuinqnam, nisi segnilcr et supine trapta- 
vciiin Tiuni veto, quain sustiiieo, {letsoiia longe aliaiu iiiilu curain im- 
puiat, icquirent toite nouiiuni, quid me comniovciit, ut in edeudo et 
illustraiiUo libello nonnilnl otii inci collocavenni, qaem Gninimaticus 
nut Itlu toi sibi niLliori jure adseruisset. las, aiiteciuam de ipso ditto 
ram libni, quern uuiic exirejubeo, satis e^^sc laciLudum opiiior. Ah- 
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f^otice of D. G. Morhofii 

3 uot clapai sunt anni, qniiin pxempliim eju8 iitiuiii f xaiatum dono niilu' 
aret ex aniicis aliqui\, hac Icfje, ut, si quidnii tieii poo^rt, )>iil)Iici 
juris fUceren^. llecepi roiiditionein, bpd non uiiius i;e]ieri'i iifgutiis et 
molrstiis iinpcditus, diu propositum exscqui non putui. Sik id vrro, 

3 UO nunc iuiit'or, inuiiei i jiricter oinoein opiiiioucin ineani acitiiotii'o, 
umchartas liistro, DiiiiUbqiie ncrcssariab roiijovon, lux* Alotlxdii opii'»- 
culum in luaiiub inciiiit et proniissi biiuul meninmni rcnnvut. Nequo 
tamen mill atiimub niihi erat, curare, ut routiuiio ptodiut, eu quod 
occiifNitionum mole non tarn prrssum, qiiaiii prnpe nbriitiuu me r< me 
bain. At quuin ejiii forte meiitioueui fi'cisbpui apiid virum iiiea 
inajoTeni, et Morhotiaiuv erudition^ cnltorein exiuiiiiin, is hoi Mi t non 
destitit, lit editionem iiiatuturpm, farileque auctoritsite su.i peimoxil, 
ut Jioraruni, quub severioriliu') oripeie possum nieditationilius, non 
nultas ill haiic rein iiiipeiidcrem. Suilk-ioiit h»c, spero, deiv'ilimdis 
eoruin vocibus, qut iie^fothim me su<it'epK.c fortassis exisiimubiiiit a 
ratioiiibiib mcis vaide aiienUm. Niiiio de ijiso libro, qir.e sniu juiiii 
videbuptiir iiocesbana, brovitor luoiiebo. Aliqiioties dtiiii in xivis 
essel, librum de pnra dictioiie proiiiisit vir nuinqiinm sine l.tude noiiii- 
nandiib ct bcniphcinuiu (3imbrorum dcens, Dan. Cieon;. Morli<>lin« 
(Libro de Patavin. JJviann et aiiab^ejns etiain tesMti biinl deiidciiuiu 
viri eruditibsimi (vid. Acta Emd. A. JO'SI*. ]i. .57.5.;. Vcnim pr<enMliira 
mors luuj'ni hoiiiinis uti multis aliis, ita huic etiam ejiis coiisifio niter- 
ccbbit. Moiti tamen vieinus, id quod non uiiiis discipnloniin ejus iiiihi 
affinuavit, ut qiias de eo arpninunlo lelictiuus cssel eli.titas, Inviedes 
colligcrent, et rum omnibus roiniininiearenl, si non praxepit, rerte 
pennibit. Hi ilaque jam uiiiio siqutioiis seciili noimfp'iinio quarto 
librum huiic expectari a sc jiisseruiil puhiire, se<i, nesdo quibiis de 
caussis, ultra piu|)usitum baud procebseriiiit. >"<40 post lot aiinos 
quod illis facere non fiiit inte^iiiiii, tandem nnii nudtoriim, iiti spero, 
conimodo pcrficio. Coiitiiiet anleiii liber bic, pra'ler obserratiuiieb 
alius hand paucas ner piano niillius pretii, le^nlas et praxept.i, quo¬ 
rum iqic {..fttiiiuruiii literurum sludiosu) ad r'llaiii ct veiam eloqut 11- 
tiam, dictionibqne eastitutem jiervetiire qiieut. Itaquc cummude iii- 
scribi potuUsetf fnstitntmm Lathin Lintina: voce enim pwus, id 
quod ex ipso jiatet Initio, bignificatione latisbiinu vir exiiuius iititur. 
Kobib niinub justum visum fuit, qiiciii libro biio dedeiat indieeiu 
uuctor, icjtcere et cum »Uo 'conmmtare. Cum his cloqiientia' ]>ra&- 
ceptis, piieclaro iiistituto et ^iaudabili, notilium roiijiiiifpt criticain 
libroruni et anclonmi, cx quibus uberior reriim buiiriii queat scientia ; 
idque t.mto facit apparutu et diligentia, nt vel hoc nomine opusculum 
magnoprre comiiiendari nieieutur. Neqiie foitassis niultum a vero 
aberravero, si eos, quorum est juventiiteni latmis eriidire iittoris, non 
male factnros esse dixero si ad ejus normani lldei sine cominissos insti- 
tuaot. Habcnt bic maleiiam studiose coiine'^laiii et flisposilam, quam 
expoljre, eniendare, ct lociipletare bine nidgiio labore poteriinl. Non 
tarn ego rerum ex^iers sum, noque adeo veri negligens, ut vel milii per- 
suafleBm, vel aids perstiadero cupiain, ad pcrfectiunem pruxime labo- 
reu^uiic accedere. Faleoi, ex co satis |>atere, quod wltimaiu parentis 
manum baud senserit: fateor, ab eo tempoie, quo exaratus est, multa, 
4ufle ad hoc genus pertinent, a viris doctis scripta et excogitata esse, 
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<|Uorum bit: Te$tii;ia frustra qoaesiveris: fateor partein eocum, qune ad 
Historiatii Htiguae Latiiiop litUrai iam, perliiieur, in Peiy^^ore quoque 
expnajtiini es!»'e: fateor deniqu>>, pui^c diciioois leges non raro iiegti- 
geic (|iii piinc Uictioiiiii uuctoc alii'i eb-«e stiidet. Veriira her 
o>niii.i non pn>hiheic coflteudo, quo niiiiu>s ubermn ex ejus leetiooe 
fi'iiiMuni |K‘rc-ipiaiit, quLl^rebili delcctantiir. Nsevos facile cxcutai)!! 
pia!iiiatiiiiib viri egregii obilus, qiii, si ip^eiiict Imnc foetuni edidiaset, 
longe iiobi'i aliuin oxhibuisset. Ac licet qmvdaiii bic extent ab aliis 
cluniis aiit eriiditiiib enarrati, iiiutia taineii adinibta sunt, quee aiiornm 
auf diligrnliaiii aut atteutioiiein effiigeruul, mnlta quu(|ue, in quibus 
nemo iugcniuni ct memoriani tentuvif: qimlia sunt, qiiaidc scriptoribna 
iudieuni, (iramuiatids et aliis cuj)iose et erud.te docentiir. Sint et 
aliqua eoruin, qua.' bic legiintur, in Poly/usfotv jam enamta, sunt 
taiiien ha;c piuca et iiinlta pduciora illis* quorum nulla in Pofyhitfgre 
repuritiir nicinoria. Quamobrein supplenienti instar spectari (mterit bic 
hber ad i a, quae parcius de rebu^ ad elaquairiiuiii Latinaui pertinentdbas 
ill Poh/hhlori dibseruntur, aut pejiitii!> oiniltuiAiir. 4 

(jiitC vcl illustr.'flioiiis, vd enieiidatioub indigete indicavi, ea in sub> 
jectis adiiolalioriibus et illii>,travi, et emeudavi. Si quis est, qiii se 
iiiaxiini faecie ^ iitufos Murlioliaiias (licit, is me sibi jirorsus cuiisen- 
lienlciii esse sciat. Veriim hoc btudiitm taiitiun baud apud me pcifuit, 
lit propterea iirius dusciiin, ab opinione doctissinii viri dUcedere. aut 
coinuiitleii lum luilii evjo credi'lciim, ul auctoritatc ejus in emnem 
inimib (. luti aiiiipi lautiir. '^anclior luibi cit \eritas qiiaiu ullius ho^ 
niiui^ uuiiioiia. Iluic i!.d> qua'dam addidi, (jua; poat scriptiirii liun^ 
librum interenulitO'i sunt: locujdctiora additamenta iis reltqui, 
ad quDb baruoi reiiiiii ciira |K>itii>et. Salii a me datum cat his litteria, 
quas iiumquani sorio et c\ in->lituto colcre potui. Nunc majora mo 
sibi totuin \indi(‘:uit, giaudo in pi inns S'lcramai Antiquitatum Offus, 
(Mijiis me puidrumum jm>\ ease duturum spero. Vale. Dabani in 
illustii Juliad. XXVl. 

JMaitii MDCCXW. 

The 'fublo (if Contents is as follows. We would direct the 
attention of tln‘ alndcnt to the f)tli, Ttii, and 13tli cli{ij)teis. 

C. 1. Quid sit puraDictio?—C. ii. I)c Clmractcrlbus e.vter- 
nispiiric Dictionis.—C. in. I)epura Dictione considerntaRationo 
Chainct(>riini iiiteiionini.- C. n. De Propiictalc Vocuiii.—C. v. 
De Piopiictate Vocuiii cx IJsu xstimauda.—C. vt. De Jfomeu- 
claloiibus.—C. V II. De Lexicouun et InduMini Scriptotribus.*— 
C. \ni. J)e PhiaaibiiSj earnniqoe Sohiriu ct Pliruseologicis 
Scriptniibns.—C. i\. De Vfrbis ct l^brasibnscivilibus et Fonnu- 
lis Latina* Liiigiim.—C. \. De Vocibu.s barbaris et Geimanis- 
ntis.—C. XI. De Observatioiie Puiitatis in.stituenda. — C. 3fi(. 
De tran*<iatis, quae Loco proprioriini adbibciitur.—C. xiii. Do 
Particulis, earsinique accurata Observatione institiieiida.—C. ,iv. 
De Particulis counectcutibus ekuletivis, carumque Variatioue.r»- 
C> XV. Do Puritate Dictionia Ratioiie Fornim coiisldefittm.*-**’ 
XVI. De Suiitentia pnri Sermonis. 
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Nbtice D. G. IMorliofii 

An Itfder Roim et AuHnrum pradpuonim is added. 

We have an pxcellcut^ Note by J. Mosheim the editoi. 

Si'rmo nrbanus, peregi'inus, ruitiem: 

** Diiitiiigui'bant illi nimirum .<ieri»on^ urbamim a sormoiit' 
peregiino et ni\iuo: urbamtx is erat, qu6 cogiutiones iili effere- 
baiit, qiit Konia? degebant ct aliquo rrant niimcro: rustiats coiuin 
erat, qui in agro dogrbaiit, qui, qiiiim in urbe lingua panllatini ov- 
poiuretnr, ut tit, rudein et uiitiquuni veterum italix popnloriiin 
sermonciii magnam pnitcin rctinebaiit: peregrinum denique gtnus 
tiibitebu'ur illis, qui provinchiK habital'aiit: ees ctenim, qiium 
lAdhum adscisrerent scrmnnein, sentper aliqnid ciim eo ron- 
quod veniarido sertiioni propnutn erat, observatuni fuil: 
testcin conini, qua ^dixi, egregium Ciccronis Ineum dabo I)c 
Oratorej h'iii. l. ICJ. p. m. 1.)!). Qtinir quum sil qm’dmn cert a 
vox Rdtnani gnieris, nrbisqiio propria, iti qua nihil oj/iwli, nihil 
ilispliceref nihil animndva ti p<if.sit~ -hanc beqtianwr: ueque solum 
rtihticam aspcfitatem, sed etiam peregrinani in^olenlinm f 'ugne 
disramus,*’ ,J. L. Moshemius in No/, ad D.G. Moiliolii l)e piira 
Diet tone Libr urn f Hanov. 17t2j. 

t 

We exlrart the following high character of .fuliiis Cxsar 
^fccaliger, and his profound rt oi k De Cuttsis Linguec Lalituc. 

Inter rccetitiores priino loco iiominari meictiir J.C. ^caliger, 
qui opus erudilisuniuui De Causis L. L. scripsit, quo multa com- 
pibsus est, qnx ud iiiteriorem artem granimaticam pt rlincnt, pliira 
datorus, si vastbsinioa Originum suarnm libras (vid. A£gid. Mcna- 
giiis Dedic. ud Origiues suas Ling. Cullira’) in lueem edidisset: 
illi vero ob vastitatem odi non potueiuut, ct ipse quidem vivus de 
edilioDC corum des)>eia\it, cum ultra ceuluiu ct vigmti libros dc eo 
argunientu coinplcverit; inter avexSorct igilur et dcsideiata illi dt- 
bent leponi, ex qiiibus, ai prudiisNent, res grammatica ninllnin 
accipcrc luci*> poliiUsi t; erat eniin ille in his studiis ^lAoo'o^ixOT'aro^*, 
et quamquam plus ddigenUie opcfteque impendit in res philoso- 
phicas, tuincu vel ex unico illo De Cuusis L. L. libro patet, cum 
serreta lingnte hiijus all fundum usque penetrassc ac hlio siio 
Joaephg) longe in his studiis acciiration'in fuisse, secus ac vulgo 
credUiir: erat ip.si ingenium pcrspicncis.siniiim, igneum, ct suuiiiia 
judicii vi omnia pcrrumpeiis, quod, in quaniciiinque etiam paitein 
illud vei&arct, eximium semper erat, et illii ingmo, nieo quiiiein 
judicio, loi^e anteferendnm ; sid obstitit nescio qua.* fatoiuin 
injaria vifft' iinjns conatibiis, laborque ejus (airtim tenipoi nni iii- 
Citria sifl^l^sus, pailJin a duiucaticis eisnbieptus, inteieidit: quod 
a fitio ^a in hoc genere siipercst, id in Coujectamis ejus super 
Varronem et Fe^luni extat.” D. G. Moihotli Liber de pvia 
JDictiime Latina, llanos. 172’*. p. 
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In the 4lst pngc are the following remarks made by 
!^^ 0 ll 1 ublls, and his editor J. L. Mosheinin^ on tlte paucity of the 
English writers, who have written wilii ''any elegance, fluency, or 
ronectness, in the Latin language. But they did not live to see 
the exquisite Latinity of Bishop Hare, Robert Sumner, and 
Samuel Parr, who have subsequently redeemed the character of 
our countrymen. 

“ In Anglis ne unus quidem siiccurrit, qui purae Latina* die- 
tionis gptnum expresscrit, infelices enim semper Angli fuere in 
eloqucntla el nalura sua feruntur in prsecipiliu, abditas et argutas 
seiUeiUias, quae aures qaidein titillant, aninios non implent: uinia 
in illis fuit Hugerus Aschamtis, Rlisabethac regina: a sccretis, qui 
aliqnid scripsit auribiM accuratioribus non mdigiunn,exomplo potis- 
si^nin Stiirmii incitatus, qucni iilc viium magni fccil, et io,ciijiia 
iliscipiinant se tohini tradidit, libros ejus semper legeiido et in 
iisum transferendo : in Scota gentc plures lucre qui lingua: Liitinse 
studiosiores fuere quam in Anglis; Biichanaitus oniqe fert puuc- 
tn>n, tain in soluto, quain in lignto sennone, quod Scioppius, 
aceiiiinus alioquin censor, ipse fatetiir et Barclaio longe ilium pi-^ 
fert, qui plus in«ieiuo siii> tribuit, qimni auctoritati antiquorum : 
jdnascs upud iliitin miilrre conlictae sunt, inctaphora: audaces, 
sernio poeticus, ctsi ingeniosus ; pins quideiu illi licuit ub avgutnni 
scriptionis genus, quod poetienm est: ita tainen etiam in iilo 
generc seribere debuissel, lit a diclionis puritate non abiret.*' J. L. 
.Moslieim adds: Sunt qui inter Anglos Jo. Miltoiium in primia 
:i dictionis venustate ct elegaiitia commendant, qiiibus ego non 
uiKontiur; qiiunivis enim ingenii et aciiminis plena sit Miltoni 
matin, scatet tamcn ninltis vocabulis obsoletis ct minus Latinis, 
lit lie barburisinis et soliccismis taceani, quorum copiaiii quum 
ilie Salmasio objixis.sct, cxtitcrunt, qui nec cjiis libros his jiiaculia 
carere planum focerunt; hodie qiiamqtiaiii pauci Angiorniu Lati- 
iiain ciiraiit cluqiicntium, sunt tamcn iionnuniquam inter eos, qui 
ijisos ad eei tamcn vetcres pruvocare possint: exemplo esto elegan- 
tissiina Jo. Gagnierii* Caiolina sea Eclo^a in iMudem Principtit 
IVitfliff, cui Thcod. Ilasasus merito Bibl. lirem. T. iv. p. it. 
p. 370. loruin dedit: dc Buchanano et Barclaio, quoniani in 
(niiniiiiii ore manilnisqiie versaritur, cur aliquid moiieain, nihil est; 
d<‘ hoc biiien, Lhircluio nempe, ejiisqne stvio, iegisse juvabit, qua: 
Bayllus collegit, DkUouiuiire, 'I', i. p. 445. Not. L.” 


' If any <if onr rvanert will have the goodnets to favor us with a transcript of 
this composition, or lend na any svork, in which it is contained, wc sliatl OOt^ 
tail to repn|)Ilsiiitinafuture No. of tiie Chpuicoi Journal, 
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BIBLIQAL CRITICISM. 


TO THIi £I)ITOR OR THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

In tile Cltmical Journal^ Vll. 125. occnncH, imdor tlic sii'iia- 
ture of J. H. M. S., a query oij the subject of the oi DD’ 
of Gen. xxxvi. 24.—in Al. .‘i4. a coiisitleraMo article was inscited 
by M. S. M. in reply—XlfL 140. furnished a second short in- 
quii^ by Uie first-named coi respondent; and a further Cnticisin 
appeared, XV. 25., from the pen of .J. M. 

Dissatisfied as l^arn with this war of the Mules and Giants, in 
which, as in the fabled fatalit} of tlie Dog atfd tlie Fox, (the one 
never to be escaped, and the other never to be oveitaken) neither 
will, 1 think, gain the victory—may [ call the'attention of your 
readers to Note (3) XII. b’22., nhicli, from Us /iterff mniwicuffe, 
may very probably have hitherto been overlooked? It suggests, 
after Bryant, that the word in question should, conespoiidenily 
with the Syriac and the Vulgate versions,' he translalcil ‘ waters’; 
reference being intended to the peculiar sagacity” of tlie ass— 
here Sir W. D.iwill again attack me—in discoveiing springs of 
water, whether (ns many animals are observed to he most delicate 
natural hygrometers) by snuftiiig up the air, and thence inhaling the 
Moisture, or by discovering the little giassy oases* indicative of 
subterranean moisture, I afi'ect not to ilccide. If Anah first re¬ 
marked this valuable instinct—in the parclit;d desei ts of the I'yast, 
invaluable*—and taught its useful appiicatiou, be lus much more 
abundantly descTveil honomhic record than the cstablishcrsof t.iuks 
and (he diggers of vrells, as the inventor of a geiieial ilicf rem ex¬ 
ceeds tlie author of one of its solitary applications, and ins name, 
derived from pH, “ a fountain,” ineiely renders tins eonjectiire not 
wholly improbable. A sense of utility was the great source of 
idolatry, whether lavUhetf upon useful men. useful atumuis, or 
(i^ul eleuieiiis, by tlie erring gnttitude of antiquity. But sat sit 
digitum adfontem intmdme. F. H. S. 


* So too fontem, Arab. 1. S. a» wt It'ani from Dr. Holmes in loc. 

• Hist. V. 3. min^lini; with the frainnenU of true lii<itory a not 
lUllllfBiK||i^ion,ot legendary fatsetiond, obscjves, tiiat iMosis foUovMn^ a herd of 
wiidjfeleSi conietfurA herbuit soli lui^an aquuiHtnienKt'i apHnt ; and Acul.uius,one of 
Jjd^^ntunentatora, upon the sutmi^queMt iiawacc-— moustrante m rorem j^uimiiur 
'MipvUnmt, mggtsis tbesnbstituuon (perliaps, howevm, unneresvaiily) of arorem 
vp.tBtrorem tor'Sirorent; us peeus^oc, lie adds, XQUA vtcuT inuix iu.is. 
firotun’, indeed, as remarked by J, ii. M. S., in bis tint paper, expressly refers 

’ !• tbe Vulgate, Gen. XKxyi. se. 
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V. 713. B&pns S* evwf<rB Travri KpavalSmiurrpeiT^. JLibri 
Musgravius satis coi^ecturam suam Jirmasse mihi videbatuTf td, 
etiam si deesset exemplum, ubi Cranaida vocarentur Atheniemes, 
in textum recipi posset. Hermann. This is not the most ^di- 
cious of Mr. Hermann’s notes on this play. The generality of 
our readers will probably consider it as p sufficient objection to 
Musgrave’s emendation, that no passage has Jbeen found, in which 
the Athenians are«alled KpxveitBut. Instead of endeavouring to un¬ 
tie this knot, we arc disposed to cut it at once, by reading 
TiSeev. The common reading JavalSwv is probably a slip of the poa 
of the transcriber, if not of the poet himself. Tlie substitution of 
one proper name for another is extremely common. Markland 
refers to Dorville’s notes on Charito (pp. 606.607>) for examples 
of this kind of error, and proposes to read naqetjdm, KnpoiritSiSf 
however, is a better enieMation, as well for <^er reasons, 
as because the mind would more easily stray to from 

Aaxpos-iSwv than from UetpetKlm. In these cases, the intellectual 
process which causes the error can frequently be traced. To give 
the first example which occurs to us, a letter is inserted in 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1798 (p. 839.) with the following title: 
An 'original Letter from Dr. Thomas Moore, of Norwich. This 
letter is signed Tho. Browne, and appears to have been written by 
die celebrated Sir Thomas Browne, lliere is no resemblance ber* 


tween Browne and Moore, ^but the transition from Sir Thepptas. 
Browne to Sir Thomas More is extremely easy. In tbesi^n 
manner, although the names of Cecrops and Danaus are perl^fiuy 
dissimilar, there is so much resemblance between the expresc^Olj^ 
Ktxpovi^mi arparos and duvailim (rrpeirhs, that the latter, as .being 
the more familiar of the two, mignt easily supplant the former in 
the mind of the writer. We have in this tragedy JavaiSsv 
?MTav V. 1150. ideevetiSwr ippAv (rrporsv v. 1219* So also atgaroffut 
davat^v Phoen. 469- (rr^arhs dwaiSav ibid. 1404. duwiSwr arga- 
Tri?MTec Tro. 447. The reader must take care not to confound 
the KgxgOTTtSiu arpenrif mentioned in this verse, with the sretAttid^ 
Ksxgowlag oixifrofpg mentioned in v. 658. The Cecropidse, Uke 
Ercchthida:, are the Athenians in general. See Phoen. 862. ,Igi^ ; 
S96. The Cecropians, who formed the right wing of ^Th^tfetifV 
army, are the inhabitants of that particular district of At^a, In 
VOL. IX. a jl. NO. XVII. D 
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Notice of lleriu^nn's 


which Athens was situated. Wc mention this distinction, not be¬ 
cause it IS cuiious and recondite, but because our emendation is 
iipdipiissible, unless it is made. 

V. 716. Mo'Xif Zi ireof rrga^av tif z^. Fulgatum hgmlny 
mutavi in ^Tgeyl/»v. Alia ratio est iu lleraclidh t. 841. MoXi; Ss, 
> mrra ZgSm9ff oux dfrip zivm *Apyem sis Zogo, 

Hermann. Wc apprehend that Mr. Ucrnianii does not intend ^ 
assert, that rgrjfeu woksfjktous is not as good Gieek as rgii/eurZeu 
«»Xfft/ouf. Sec '[iiuc^dides, pauim. M i. 1 iei manii probably means, 
tl^t r^r^ai sis itSta dues not signify to put to flighty but to 

run ovuy. If this be constantly the case, Mr. Hermann’s emen> 
di^n is absolutely necessary. At all events, we prefer it to the 
comnion reading. 

V. 731* iVvi' dfffXsTOV ii/ispav iSowf* ^w, 0Boi>s vofil^u, xeit 
T^S *'£/,siy ffMo-trov, rmSs TKravrwv i/xijv. Jta Scafiger, 

ffeathius, ReuUus, Fulgo tus a-o[t.fogas- Hi.rsiann. Serrari 
Mterat ras cup^ghs. Comparaii luet Ilei. v. 662. [660. *Efii 
os faxgua x^gfsoydv zKtov ^ei l^hpircs ^ ADDENDA. We 

|donot see now this passage in the Helena, in which the com¬ 
mentators have confounded with can be interpreted or 
corrected so as to confirm rdf (rvp^og^s m the passage before us. 
We suspect that the true reading is, ’£fid Se Suxgua. 

WMos ^n, nnd that the genitive pluial ;^etpjU9v«v is not governed by 
w?Jov ^ei, but by Xapp-ovuv x^§*S is expression which 

may be compared with v. 79. of the tragedy betoic ns, *Airki^os 
iBs ft s^aym YugH yitm* Ihe following passage iu the Helena would 
have suited Mr. Hermann’s purpose belter than that to which 
he refers. V. 59^. MBss fts. Kvuets aXi; ^wv eX^Xvffx. The true 
rendiog) however, seems to be x^f bXi; ^<vv. Theie is a passage 
ID the Electra of Euripides, which we believe to stand in need of 
a sihnilar alteration. Y. 237* HA. Aoysv SI rl/ i$xScf S» xelvou 
fipsavi OP. El ^s, ozw if ^ei avp^ogds The latter verse 

IS thus rendered by Baines: Num vivas, et ubi vivens calamitates 
feras, quimiturus. The real meaning is, inquire whether you 
are alive, and, if yoiu are alive, what your situation ts. For this 
$ense of t^a, see Soph. CEd. C. 9SI9* Phosn. l6l 1. We 

suspect thiit Euripides wrote, £I wais re, ovftpegSg 
I^S* Compare Hcl.^20. J2»f S’ s&fss^^ets rew/S' Iv S^oif i^SHi 
M Viger); &c. 

V. 'Upi* yhp ^vrfr^ (fil. rir) *Afysf s&x omzreerZv, Ahnin 
fPh^} nsu tsot /Sgaxha-iy, 'EtssxAsovs re v6p^oiat» voio(i|»fM«y Mkrf» 
^ X«5sw« Id the picseut edition, the first of iheso 

-"y thus represented, yclg ''Apyss J*' wsroorar^ 

If. Hermann takes no notice of this alteratioii of me order of 
'"wnHis,,we suspect that it is an error 6f the kind mentioned, in 
‘ remkrfc on v. Sfi6. . The neat tine, Ahroi re IroXXol tuh etot 
j^taX^eo-Wf wfaeu compared with the gne^ heirs of the speaker (v. 
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may f^ritapr remind the reader of FaJataff'a etclamatloti, 
M * tgkM'aon caierpiUan ! bacon-/ed knaves * they hate ii% yot^h* 
We believe that thia line u infested with the same error aa ▼. 355. 
and that ive nvttht to read) *AvTtl rs xoM.o) x. r A. Compare v. 
442. Xxi fiijv wrott y« abinnif ^ovig, ‘TVrdSdriy Agrroig ^Strei 
ttxdeuf, Mr. Hermann's punttu'ition ot the last line, 
iSMrrog, obx ^»jS«7vf is a needless refinement. Tlie sense 

is, /itrgict 9jXorr«; SowvAi. Greek Waters not unfrequently leave a 
word to be supplied in ofie member of the sentenee from a word 
of a contrary signification iii another member ot the sentence. 
Another ellipsis of this kind occuts in the present scene. V. Gj^, 
Xx) Su/ATorafamg ftirov wii/ra Srfordvi 'Exrtwv, kxralitwn luk 
xttgi^Yy6jt¥ Ka?imofiip dAA^isi iroAX^ fiop, Oalv', avrign^ nTg 
‘XgaXn^^S Ag these lines relate to both armies, the last 
verse is to be interpreted as if the poet had written, 0^va rohg X«A* 
fttlougf uvriptAe rojf iogo. In consequence of missing this 

interpretation, ISlarkland has applied the three preceding verses 
exclusively to die Theban aimy; and m consequence of this mis¬ 
application, has proposed to remove vv. 697- 69d from their 
present situation, and to place them after v. 706. See his note on 
V. 699* It appears by the two last lines of Swift’s verses 
on his own deatfi, that this kind of ellipsis prevailed in Dublin as 
well as in Athens. That idngdom he hath hu dthtorj 1 
Wish it soon may have a better. He means, a better uedttor. 

V. 745. dl TOi^ov SvTilvovTeg ig xaigou viga. Sic MSS. in jild. 
ixrtlyeyreg. HERMANN, llie Quarterly Kevtewer proposes, (A 
T^' hnvTsIwvTsg. There is no occasion for this alteration, as 
m the singular number is found several times m the remains of 
the tragic poets. See Soph. Trach. 206. Phil. 283. 1128. Kurip. 
Bdcch. 10 m. 


V. 752. *Etn\ rageeyfJkog ir^Aiy ixlinirn bogog, tl^hXg SiqAfdr,^s'ie 
eteget argetrog. f^algatum t» SoMg mu/avi. Herman n. Read 
also slept. Some vesUgea of this form still remain in the wiidi^ 
of the scenic poets. X. Euiip. Andiom. 26. Ax) irgh jMv Sv x4eao«n 
xsifjJvpr SfiMgf ’’EK-elg /»* legseiiYSf ewS'rrsg rexwjf ’AAx^y ris 
tbfslvf xiieixs4fie$p (vuigo jc^txo^eii) xeaewe. For UPOSHFE 
#rad nPOXHIE. II. Aristoph. I^ut. 696 . *0 8^ 9vef dpTv dd xgoe- 
ffiur; s^hrw. Hie ru, wira ts wanting in Brimck’s membrajus 
md some other manusenpts, was added lor the purpose of remov¬ 
ing the htttttUf which was occasioned ^changing the ancient form 
“egeeptf into the modenrform xgoe^t. The reading of die Ravenna 
manuscript, wgoepu y, is anodier mode of afccomplishing the samd 
purpose. 111. Antmlmnas imid p 15. A 

h ^xivseriso Vnlckettacf (ad Pkatn. 1082.> <^orfect»,* 
wyia vxieier far fg 4>mvavtiait. Schwci^^tfser lieads, qwlk 

Ow ^ ig ^ivaerlou. Jtedfusera^, says dchweig^ 
si, qnod CatMomieXkteraif jf#i hr dvarnrho scriptbmt. 
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We suspect that in most places, in mhtch the metre would not 
ndmit pif the transcribers have' subefitutell So ylristbphl 

8. jxerd Touro 8e SatOYrAf ir £i 

ffou atiasAyav s»i rf xaTuKeXtififUyw. "BntiTA ^y^tUv s<^ CAKri? 

r»A. 'Die common reading' is bitt vBgtjn is exhibited in 

a grammatical fragment published by Herinapn at the end of his 
treatise de Ememlanda Ratiotie Grtucm Grammatics, p. 356. 
iZf^tpa agrees much better ihfin with Slyt^ev, 'Die relation 

of iregtyt, is exactly the same as that of to igyio-r. 

The most ancient form of this imperfect preterite was, qia, ^’iae, 
ISit, I^Ts, ^'((recr. The Attics made no otlier alleratioii 

tiuGi the contraction of the twp first syllables into one, Ja, jjag, ^r, 
fn|y, ^ftav, yrs, ^o-av. See Photius and Suidiis v. HJa SieruX^ajSeD;, 
sp)d the Etymolog'itvv. *AA^fy, Eiaff^ev, Ht^v. The later Greets 
invented a new form, ^eiv, i;»;, pei, &c.; ‘ which, however, has 
not so universally supplanted the more ancient,form, as to pre¬ 
vent- us from finding ^7a or ^ very frequently iii our present copies 
of the Attic writers. See, for instance, Plato ^po/. 6ocr..pp. 
SJ. D.E. £3. A. C. &c. llie second person singular, pa$, ap¬ 
pears to have been converted into ^6a, by the same process which 
converted oJBas into otaSx. We find in the Enthyphron 

of Plato (p. 4. B.)j which is probably a corruption of hre^fatA. 
Tlie three persons of the plural number, fjaev, rr«, fo-av, are fre¬ 
quently confounded with the corresponding persons of the substan¬ 
tive verb, ijftry, i}Te, igerav. See Etirip, Androm. 1103. Cycl. 40. 
£1. 775. Aristoph. Eccl. 490. Pint, fid!)- &c. 

V. 76s. AF. OuSilf hraoni r^a SouXo; eSr ftdvw, AF. ay, al 
tr iffSofA vtK^aOs. Excidit Adraati versus. Neque enim aasim 
Lobeckio ad Ajarem p. 2S8. versum 704. ut spurium de/ere. 
Hermann. The Quarterly Heviewer is of the same opinion as 
hit* Hermann. Instead of e$r Mr. Hennann proposes to 
read iv 

V. 772. 'dX\* alav. ai^ pCV?» tarjvr^aaf vaxgoT^, At^oo re fcoAs-d; 
ixvfcu lAjwjifioys. Tragict jnunquam scrihuut dXX'. alar, sed alar 
ioTom. lAsgo, ’A>X if, J[vel x^lq*, &wAVTvia'viiv 

tnugdie. Mark LA no. Mr. Bermam? silently adopts Mrarrigs-aw, 
$ut defends dxV sTeyJn a loqg nqte»^'^lfi*^h coigaiiis nothing which 
is much to the purpose. In'Atficpf^, tfie future of' dhraytw is 
always diroivi^cro/AM. See 'Hiucydides iV. 77* vii. 2. 80. Xenophon 
Hellen. I. 6, 3. Lysias pjj^ '96> 923. Demosthenes p. 1043. 
UEschines pp. \63, 170 . This fact, however, is not a decisive 
obiectlimi jte diracvr^s-coy in the passage under consideration. We 


adse ibe octiim describim by the words katAvriie-Ag ympotg is sup- 
—1 .-..ii-: *!...» j L.. *11..-1_ 1—.r. T.Tie sense 


^Sbse^ td'brecede that destril^d ixy the words hratsw ^<fy. I^e sense 
TwUfnteet^ fhi j^^ b^iesj, dfid sati^^them* The foUowhaig 
|)^age of the Ah^^^^ ^ quoted !>y*^Markland, is the heat 


c^mnien^^y oti the w^^rda V. t71 • 0^ X*V* 

ifiilif Wlthre^rd ta iT/ti, it' the reader wiQ ^ 

take tlie troafale of cousuliti]^ the fo41bwing pasaages, we believe ’ 
that'he will prefer our emdndaitioutothat of Markland. ^di.ilgain'. 
1322. Cboeph. 779. Pe^.*8;5i;.Soph, CEd. C. 503. Tradi. 389. 

054. Eurip. Phcen. 101'6'.'AIc., 207. Androih. 8Q. Heract 678.^]^. 

1132. Aristpph. 'Pac. 232.8cd. Tne future evapw needs no iilu^fib- 
lion, after wliat hua been said by Po#^d, ad Meid. 848. £fi the 
next vek'se, Malklanid wishes 16 alter into lx^c». The future 
of x&»y 1ifc6 that of yaiM, and some other ▼erbs, 

is the same as the present.' t^e fubjoin three examples of 
it, in which is connected with other futures. I.' Euripides 
Theseo. fr. 1. Kapet re rou fuy^aco . xo'jitaif ofiw, 'Pecm r< * ^ 
syxsfaXov, ^ftft^rcap V aro Aiftoffrapysi srpi]ori}ge ^avromu xano. 11. 
Anstoph. Pac. 106. ’/iToXaif ft,\ ^oAc7$, ou Kuropu^etSy ] xmifop^- 
vetg rr,g yr^ iroM^« | xuirtfUTei^us e^xi/AAw «ya>, | xed puigw hriyal;^ 

111. Plato Comicus apud Jithen. p. t>G5. C. Ti oh ‘^c^wv <ru rig 
Tppmiteig expepeis : iyeo Sa Jlrgov ^^y^* nu^tato- 

ghtrcialjf. 

V. 7S2. *EfiA 8’ iftwv frathtov alriSaTv /mAi) Uix^op. Sic scHpH 
pro ifjuA Tuav xauicov. IIeumann. 'Ihe Quarterly Reviewer 
proposes, ’'Eyw 8a 8^ araiScoy. We prefer Mr, Hermann's emendktioo. 

V. 811. IJpovaytre ruv hinrvrfiuov [ voftaH' aljiarotrrayii. Aid, 
Tgoo-xyar* w 8ixrxorfiw. Cod. A. nrqofrayns Sixrrdrfiw. Mdrklandui 
vgoTuyne r& ^u^orpt.^, Hermann. _ > 

Vv. 824-—837. 'inis epode, for so it is, affords the only coh> 
spicuous example to be found in this Uag^yy of that antisbrophi^ 
manutj which rages so violently iii the north ,of Germany, but 
W'hich has been prevented by the war frore mdong its way into 
England. In Mr. Heimann's edition, these fourteen abort verses 
are divided into tJiree strophes and three antistrophes, bes^es the 
following little epode of three lines : "EgqttA r d mAuaTOVo; | 018f- 
iupMT» Aarour*. [ qA^ ^Epnvhg. Mr. Hermann informs us, that 
k is to Mr. Seidler that we .aire indebted for this arrangemibof, 
which does not appear in bis bootE dft Versibm Doehmieiw Tragi- 
cortpm Gradorum. Perhaps Mr. Seidler, when his hand'was 
might as well have divided the prei^diqg'littie eppdeinfo a fourth 
Strophe'knd antistrophe,„m the follow^^n^ manner': (Stb.) 
a* d voidierrovos Oi8iVov ^xourVEpiyvi^ ^Aols tdiuarei. 

measure is Alcaic. ^ / . 

y. 833. Its( 8s$ yipotig. {'vixydy 81 tfeijSsu p^tv ] 

«sroAverroyo; | ViSni^et Sc^erot | AiissOs’^ *Egiwug. The comthptt 
copies differ from ea^ d^iW.oiily in' piinctuation. Mr. Hermaxm 
places a full stop SAer p^riv, and reads <r' for' 
fi,<ming that Markhmd .proposedf., Although it is 
rous to tamper with, paSSmjjjre'OT ulVich the metre is uoGeitii^ 
Veutiire to propose the fblloi^dii^ arrangement of these wdrdli' To 
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the choras we |i;ive the wordf*^ hrtS&t§' [‘ir»x^r Se 

4Se^ou 0 ^ 1 / [^KWireig]. See ^unreiAtfrie <mrr. 50^. (Ckus. Jmm* 
p. 438.^ Adrastiia^ entwei'^ '£$ m jrckSrro¥9t 
Hi Tt 'I'lie words e; o|^er to meeii came to 

^fCse. We may also read 1^’ ifuis. ■ So Or. 86. S' 4 (Mouipfa, 
/uacagi^s f 6 cog roTig, "HKmii iipMg MfJwg iitgriayordt;. lit m 
preceding passage of the Orestes (y, 6(y.), we find t^' words dj 
Sc^* ^/AtTtgov employed in tlldsame sense. 

V'. 636. MsXXeBv or^ epatav fp/lx* i^^vrKitg'ffr^enipf r<^ous a^ijerar 
ixili fthfixfuirm Elg rd o><x ys (M^aug. ‘wv S’ "MpeivTW hrrogA, So 
At^s. ' iU. the modem editions, the ^ninetuatiun is as folloW's; 
MlXAetfv iptoT&Vf iyix orgar^ I^u§, af^rat, nvg ShsI [mv 

htMircl^ X. r. A. Mr. jblermann has a note apon this difficult pasF 
fiilge, which does lAit throw much light upon it. Without dwelling 
on the objections to the common reading, we wilt- propose our 
own correction. MeKkm ©■’ ^wr^v, ifyltC i^vfag irrgaT^, /Vouj 
&pl)<reaVf nas exel jxer exAorwr Eiasra /ttvdou;, vuv S’ *^S^stov lorogw, 
X. r. A. ^ Being abtnU to ask you the fofiowwg question^ when you 
tame to meet the army for the purpose ofbewailins the dead (v. 
772.)» I desisted fiommy iuteatwn-, and omitted what I meant to 
say. Bui now, Jdrastm, 1 ask you, ^'c. 'Die violence of Adrastus’s 
Iprief probably convinced 'yheseus, tliat it would not be advisable 
to put him upon tnalcing an elaborate oration at that moment. 
HiO' delay, loo, would advantageous in another respect, as 
it would enable the spectators to hear ffiat oration. There are five 
things to be considered in our representatimi of this passage. I. 
EMHNTAJS for EBHNTAEJS, is a very slight alteration. The 
li^tioli of Brttbach reads i^^eig; a fact which is menfion^, by 
Marklaiid, but which was not ^present in our recollection, when 
a^^rntf occurred to us. Wc must not dissemble, that this correc¬ 
tion is liable to one objection, whicb is, that tliere is no authority, 
as fiar as we know, for tlie conipoudd l^ipnag. Tlie common form 
air«vT^<ra; occurs above, v, 77^. We do not think, however, that 
fiiis objeefion is very 'Serious. Acyoftsm of kind are very 

hb^dant in the tni,:^ies. ' Unnsual combinations of prepositions 
3^ -mbs, and ustudoondsinsdrcsis'inian unusual sense, give variety 
aftd novelty to the dictibh tnige%, although they frequently ren> 
'def^t obscure. Ih rAbg Afiioein/, Compare Kl. 59* r«ovf,T 
sidiiib’ sis pdyety nargl. Fa this sense tiwcr is more commonly used than 
IS^iiifeci. In v. 1066. of the Orestes, hipiestu ywog means to fecoe 
^^tBrnentalion s - Ob 0 %' Totis yuvaixi^o; yiwst vd 

-in v: 111. of plggr' before this sense is expressed 
ysov. 'iflv (perhaps the poet vyrete, rou; ixsAw 
ihcAMill^^* 'JEMTitp freqaently signifies ixa. We have observed an 
inaiysee of the'-^Orroption^^bf IxiSforinfO ben fuv,' but we canoot 
fO it at ‘ IV, We ch> not-propOse tiotra for sig rd.sd 

'f^ivith^intire otefidiraco^'siffioogh weiim no doubt thatsouie 



eorffc^Ied Miider'f|ie-lettierti^'£nrT<4^il« Wb boldly 
the ye, as &R Interpolaflioir iMde or account of the metre. 
pleonasm tuant, ni'^wbibli tba participle and the verb have 

nearly the 'same simificatmn, may he compared with 
1^ Xfy«v, 8cci’ V. The words vuv S* */f8^^rror Im^d^ have 
induGed Reiske, Marklandf and the present editor, to conVtdef dht 
preceding words as addressed to the chorus. It would be easy bl. 
propose, vuy 8', iemtn^ 4^ wv S’, *;d8j9«STf, o' ItrrSpd^ 

if we wrere cermin that the common reading is Incousistent wi^ 
our interpretation, liut the use of the third ^persoii instead of the 
Second is common in Greek* as weU aaiR most other languages* 
Compare Here. 140. Tot *ilyaxXeiov Txnpa xxl.^uiwQ^v, Ei 
pk’j igivrfo. xfi hrsf yt SrjrVflVi]; *xei9e<rviip^% ivrofrTr n ^vXoftM-. 
Before we leave tliis*pBsmge, we have to ineution, that vofAnpos, iti 
the next line btit one', means 0-ofwrrpo$ l/ttoS. See vv. 9d8->'$jlS 1. 

' V. 857. vvr (dL ^ vw). xdi yd§ ovx Axoni heu* 

vot T&» rptffyn jSs^Xojaoi t&iXwr xod S/x«i’ slxeiy Mr. Her* 
maun is silent, if the reader wislies to know what Pierson, Mark* 
land, and Musgrave, have said concerning this passage, and more 
particularly concerning tile use-of rwy fur 4»v, he knows wh^'to 
nnd their annotations. We believe that it is now generidly^(fl|jml^ 
stood, that tw cannot be used for «v after a consonant, exe^jt id 
the lyric parts of die drama. In the Basil edition of 1562^ V. 858; 
is thus represented, Jj8ca$ Srmyoy* tSi^ wea^ The samd . 

reading is proposed by Markland. Perhaps Euripides wrote^ 
Allatf hciuwv rst^. lyd 8f ^ovkaji/at x. r. A. zoif cWHinit this funtr- 
ral oration to me. 

V. 88r. ‘O 8^ od Tphos t^ 8*, ‘/irV0jx«8»y, roimr^^ i>pu. Uiuf ih 
IroAjxqcr* tddu; oS t^s if8oyd; Mautav rpaxiaiout wgig ri fwiAtfaxdv 
/9/ou. *Ay^obf 8e valtot, meAitfd rp puirti Bi8ou; '’ExtupOf w'fibf rxv8ye7sv, 
sfjT r* jy^x; iffiv, ’‘imrotg rs ^a^y, t^oc t ’ k/rtimr X*f°**'y fiv'Xn xe* 
^oorp^ety awfLu ygYprtfJt-ov 8(Awy. Rciskius non male iFfOs n 
0loy. Et ir§<(s vs jam aliif Barnesh tede. Bloy autem cod* C. 
f^nlsfato retpondet r&vS^stbv. Heb&iann. Mr. Hermaijn js 
die hrst editor, who seems to Irave understood this passage.^ ^0 
expressions xglg to fboAtfeexhr and ir§b§ r^gvov, are elhpticaly 
and tni^ be compared with x|ef /S/av, legif 

ey8^^8ov^y, orpigipY^tf wp^x^^^s JSseb.'Prom. 212. ‘/l(sd 
Xfler* ofijr rpbg ri^xst^nf^ Xpeii^f U?>tp 81 roltg wng/p(jyva^ 
tf7y.^ The complete expression is’ irpig rb xat^giv (wrfg, but the 
participle is suppe^sed; In the pass^e pf Bunptdes, t^refoi^ 
there is no ocessioitfor thc emendatfon-^proposed by dte Quarte^ 
Reviewer, xed ii pi^aady ^W. sense, w, ri 
fiiou lay. In the same manner,' die words s^ r* df^eig kss M 
Emitted without injuriitf the sense of^liie expression' 

Pelh^s it may not be'‘inperflabaV'la Kd^rve, diat;fue^.^^dbni6eer 
dt Hipponiedon, as diMrntdiis psaiage, ws5 al|er«figjl/«^enr 
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by thp poet into JSSet^iv. ^ntjope, and contrasted 
witl^ uie opposite character |n lhe 4>QiaQn of Ampbioo, See the 
^gbtb chapter of Valckenaor'p Diiljtribe, 

*0 riii xovfltyoB V ^XXo; '^r«Xxvn]$ yiy»f I7«ij IZay- 
ffVoawio^, cZSo; k^ov&vetns, x. r. A. Inepte legebatur *ATetKAvnt 9 
yifosf naif Uei^tvcireuaf. Dignam juwmvh ffvam in tertian 
t^ijperemf mcclaram emmdatwnemt qua Matthia hunc locum 
resttluH. UKnM4NN. potent vulgata eo, quod Michyht 

hie vocqturf A^o'Tijpe xuXMirgatqov, avigiirtus oept- ad Thebm 
539 . AuofiNDA. The words iroTif Jlap^evuret^s mean, as every 
bo^ knows, the boy Fatthempems, ^schyius having lepre- 
sented the son ofAtalaiita as a beardless stnphng, in a tiagedy 
which the Athenians knew by heart, Euiipides has also diought 
proper to eniplo} foine word or expression significant of his youth, 
bo^ in the passage now befoic us, and iu two of the other three 
passages in whi^ he has occasion to mentioA him. See Pheen. 
147. 1 160 . Mr. Hermaun’s note on this passage ends with the 
following sentence: Catenan ueseto an baud satis apte Ate Ata- 
latd^ mentionemfecfiritf cujus quian. nomen auditentf speetatotes 
mu potcraiit non oculos in ihontm convetieret ut nobilem quottr 
dam venatricem, areu sagittisqne spoiiatamf intet grandavas dth 
Oum mattes agnoicerevt. 'I'lie truth is, that the poet lepresents 
the chorus as a kind of corporation of childless mo^eis, and nevei 
takes the trouble of cousideriog ^e lelation ol particular indivi- 
duals with the persons and events of the drama. Soon after the 
presept passage, we come to the scene of Iphis and Evadne. (vv. 
980—1113.) Now although one of the persons of the chorus is 
l^ie wife of Iphis and the ipother of Evadne (v. 1037.), nofhii^ is 
aajd or done during the whole scene, which would not have been 
wid and done, if the chorus had beep composed of iCthra's wait- 
ipg-tpaids. Without seeking for more informatien than we can 
derive from the play befoie us, let us consider who these seven 
Arg^ve matrons aip, who begin one of their songs with the words, 
'iirWjdoTov "AgjfOf, d voTfiov ifUv nQw (v, 363.). Thiec of the 
peveu captains, who fell under the walla of Thebes, were strat^era 
ip Algos (vv* 136. 890.). The piothers of Tydeus, Polynices, 
Partfacnopseiis, pould OQt^very properly join in sin^ii^, *£erd 
p/ingsgf hr A | lycivdptA' stl TaKuiwugtn [ nXeivoTurouf i» 

yshis (v* 963.)^ The mother of Ampfaiaraus, indeed, might be aq 
A|giye, but es Apiphipraua wge swaBowed up alive by tbe earth 
hig mother bed nq ppneerp in theafifaii' which brought 
compauiops to Elgip4i. The mothers of Capanetis, Eteo* 
Jnippomcdop, are the oidy persons of the chorus to 
jbjMm HI dopf tent l^guage really appHes. 

f^isv, pfdvqpe $■ rouriv Ij^yoir, 
Mpug J^eifpaiip reads, ^t?Jetpov vSog, vAe^iov 

iji. wgnapmqMt 9f the p-ssage in some 
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oduer <^pect9« Mingt«^ proposes^ J^adrtfiov ^tg rXa&nng^fufl 
Qj amhUion. nxowio^ Memf to be the true leuding, but it 
to be separated from otid connected with the sobae- 

quent words. He was weatih^t bttt Ac shewed a wise of ^s rceoith 
iu hii actions rather than in his eonoersathn. Compare what ia «ud 
of Capaneus w.8(il—86d. The difference betwden these two imag^ 
nary cliarocters seems to be, that Capaneus, notwithstanding hb 
wealth, was simple in his manners |iim frugal; whereas TjdetiS 
was magnificent and liberal. The fikrrtfMs of Tydeus may 1 m 
compared with the and the rr^wt of Cn* 

paneus, v. SfiQ. So we say in English, he is an extraordinary 
character, 

V. 947* Nixag. ftwaf rXi^iL^cog. yd^ sS Oifl'ivg. oray 81 
TouerSa frpoa^wfsev e'up), ‘0<rta ngwrh^strd*. These xrords ate addressed 
to the chorus. 1 he vei b irgooa^sada will best be understood by 
comparing v. 1 IdO. npea^yrr dd (rrofurri, W'ith v. 1159. 
paoToy uro/SdAoi tf-iroSw [raxyov]. The common interpretation, con- 
veheliSt is very remote from the true sense. . 4 

• V. 9CI. nXayxToi 8* dati rig vc^sAia, | mitiiMtm wrh ^tteylfuto 
htraa. Sic aenpsipro iueyeifuos, Hurmann. ^wrp^ifjtutfy agrees 
better than Swrylfmv with the common reading of the correspond¬ 
ing verse in the antisfroplie, twvS* uryovaa The 

manuscripts, however, exhibit ^oura, and obviate this objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Hermann’s correction, of which we approve for two 
reasons. In the first place, by rea^ng Sttaylpm we obtain a r^- 
lar Phalsciaii faendecasyllable at the end of the stiophe. Compare 
Soph. Aj. 63S. Phil. 1145. Eurip. Hec. 455. Heracl. 758. Se¬ 
condly, we entertain a strong suspicion, that tliere is no such word 
as SueytijMg. The only authorities for it, with which w'e are ac¬ 
quainted, are the passage now before us, and another passage of 
the same poet: Bacch. 15. JSdxr^jd rt Telyn, rijv rs dwr^tipor 
yitva M^^wv *Ap«^l«v r* tuSd/ptova. 'lloi tpodern editors, 

indeed, read Suaytifcwg, from the emendation of Heath, in the fo^ 
lowing passage of iEschylus: Pers. 5()6. f^gpxijg hfunSi^gag ] 
Svayeifsigovg ra xsMudovf. Jvcryipsvgs however, would produce a 
nearer resemblance to the corresponding verse, SouatSsg e/Ao; 
aixrcB^, and occurs twice in the remains of the same poet: 1 neb. 
50Q. £7^a( vaoeamf dg^^mxsrra iwrytpovm Choepfa, 183. ipb- 
p&rm 8 e 8/0101 nivnvart sun JSrayiiitg d^^aatoi tvayiptou nXijptpuffSos, 
It is by no means immaterial to tbo present question to obSenie, 
that Aldus and Robortellus convert a just seitarius into a hobbling 
scazon by reading S^vtipov in the former of these (wo pasbigeto. 
The same editors ofi^sid in the same manner by reading 
Mou in the following verse of the same peet :i Pets. 501. JCsl 
^ap yuxTo; ex fuXstwfyssv* Tbese facts seem to justify ob'Wm- 
jectuig Suaytipkog ekc^ther. If we proceed to i^uire IflitU' Ae 
Dseaning o( Swry^itsf, perhaps wp shtilf find no Lndn wofff whkAi 
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exprcAfes it so wdl as korridtu, Tbb epitlietf aceording tur For- 
eelljiai, rffertur sicpc ad hyetMoi ti^woeelfas. This remark is 
eqiiailj true ot‘ eli| f<n]tr of the live passages which, 

we have produced, it seei)i8}^|iEi<t be sytionynious with itur^ilijujof, 
which has supplanted it in ode. those four passages. In the fifth 
passage, the ipxMna Of iEscbytus may compared with 

the horridua atiguis of Vifgil. In Stanley's translation, draconem 
jiermcioaiimy the epithet seOi to be chosen at a venture, llie 
detivation of is not very certain, llie differeDce of the 

second ^llables lancW alone siifiicieiit to prove, that and 

of different families. • JT/^stAov, a chilbtavif M'hkb 
is auvitCestiy of tlie same family as vitfM. and ;^ijmov, has, like 
a short vowvl instead of a ci^hthong. aefore we leave 
this pass.nge, we must observe, that it is not aftntioned by Forson 
in his note on ad Hec, 30. 

V. 1)06.' Kai vwt dwaitg, dnxvoSi j yvjediTXto 8v<rti)»oraToj, J oerr’ h 
Tot( fSi/x!voi£, I out' f¥ Cwviv &§i.9fX0vpivri, [ ;(coph ^ v»« TwvS’ ur;(0U(ra 
pdipav. instead of SuvnjvmtTo;, ovr’ tv Qus’iv,' 
nuinn reads, partly after former • critics, i^vonjvordreec, ov 
$Xov<ra. Each of these alterations demands some animadversiou. 
We believe that only one adverb of the same* form as Sutrra*^ 
Tdreoff is to be found in all the remains of the Attic writers. Soph, 

(Ed. C. Io70' 'Av^Mf mXlraif ^urrofuorttToi; jatv dv T^otfti ktl^aig 

Oliixcuv flA^Xoroc. 'i'he scholiast seems to have read ^tnrofiAyreens* 
His annotation is as foUoiis: ’Anipeg woAiron, fuvrofuorarvf. dvrl 
Tou TvvTofi.cogt Adverbs of the comparative degree ending in US, 
wliich are sufficiently common, afford-no authority for 
mg% The true reading is SuaT^voTAToy— fulpav. To proceed to 
the second uUeralioii, we do,not. believe that C»o$, a/ioe, is an 
Atti^ word. Zwov, an animalt ts iudeed an Attic word, but it 
seems to be a true a*)d proper substantive, ,and is more correctly 
written The following words occur in,an inscr^tion, w'hich 
we had occasion mention in the tenth N.iunber of the Clas¬ 
sical Journal, p, 335. TO A£ AOITIO EPrO HAnM4TOX EP 
EXKAOl APXEE HO EAETXINIAKOX AJ0O£^ IIPQX HOI TA 
4[Q1A KAl ETE©E:Erri TO^ MISTATON TOI^'ON. In modem 
OT^ioEraphjT TcD Aoiasu iy ^ ’Ehfwrwao 

id!$,kmst WfOf ^ rd aaS hr) Twajj^ifrorcvv rodraiy. Instead 
of '>TA £TE0£f;-J(^mUer .a^uydiy reads TA ZOAA 

To return to < Euripides,, we;, suspmst that ot^' Iv 
jbu^ht lo be retainad,j^8lj(|Kmgh the^MSS. read .oar' Iv t^oura, 
is nearly^rigbt iii c\msklmng as a 

f ioss fdf liesitatie between xpmp^a and xptvopivaa, 

D the ia the rising of the Biannscripts, as we 

beye ^l,«a^!e,bwxyed- I^tly, we apprehend, that we ought Mjt 
insbS^d *' > Elmslcy dd fferaeJ. 544. ^ ' 

A’Aeiyj$y r! >^A^y t^y ys5 ^bytshfOV ( T0v$f xtpawKp ifiXaif 

E&xtrtv. Sic scriuai ex emendatioue Erfurdtii ad Jiaccm p. 680 . 





pro vAeiv^ xftna^t/AfW.* Hbamanhj 'Etirip, Et; 

l€y 8 . USif Svi’e <T^(r^ r** ^fX^' f %ac) kairetpSipSyiif, | oux llpiU 

^TOv (l-'xr,pe^ fnst^ad of xdA 

Er6irdt proposes x^ra He'does not'notice the follovrihgf 

pessage of - the ^Ithcsus,' in wfareh the metre requires xatdt^O/iptim 
eo be (Penned as a word of foctreyHablcs: V. 977> *A?J^ lur 
ya I xeita4i9(pmv-0ppi* pogcp | flktemv m^^oe o<(rnj Ip these thtee 
passages^ vre believe that xecra^tfj^im '^os pronoaniced/and pei^ 
haps written, xaff^fitvos, in the same manner bs xurdrym ii 
written and pronounced x«o^e9e, Horn. IK 4* 701. ' Kefnmt&t^ 
almost the only other conU action of thut kind,' which occurs ip 
die wrkings of the Attic poetswho, H* pre mistake not, never 
make use of Che uncoiidacted fbnti xarxdaiiMV. 'Die iincuntracted 
form x9CT«(fd/jM<vo; dbems to -be' Exhibited by Euripides £1. 

Oifioi ToS xctTafiiasvMy [ ro3 rr l^fovro^ akdrct. Perhaps, however, 
the poet wrote, uT/toi voG re xce^hpLtvati, 

Vv. 990—1008. 1012—1030. 'Die monody of Evndne, in two 
parts, is die most didicult portion of the whole play. Wc pass it 
over without making -any particular observations upon it, but not 
witbont feeling a. hope of beit^ able to comment upon it witb 
more effect at some future time, than it is in our power to’do at 
present. 

V, 1009 . Ka) (t^v ipa^ i^emptag a^Xecf, IIvgAv, Svqf 

Stjretup^v. Legehatur 4 ihg ^Toopdv. Recepi Musgratii canjectu- 
ritm, Hkkmann. Musgrave’s conjecture is stark naught. Wd 
suspect that the common'reading is correct, although we cannot 
explain why the funeral pile of Capaneus, who was killed,by the 
hand'of Jupiter, is called Jupiter's Weasure. 'Hie funend pihes of 
die other Captains are called ive^peerat v. 983. 

V. 1037. 'EreoxXov si; mrpiUt vaoo^XMOwy yrx^oV. Mr. Her¬ 
mann silently reads ri; mttgfSeii 

V. 1054. f4^. Sxtti^ Sc roC xsirfuT; BIjtMt; i ETi fflXei ti 
xeayov o3to; d irr^Xi^f,’ irarrg* Kmikit scripsi pro xXnvov. Ita IROX 
V. 1057.' lS!ig *fkp Tt 'v'paypM yCop^&y SirxsuaTfts^. H'kbltfAltN.' 
Mr. Person also read xaivov, and, tf he had published an, editioa 
of this play, woulif probably have rbad, o$;ra$ 6 (tnJ^g: See 
Markland's note, ai^ Beck's iiidex V. 'Sro^ift^, We subjoin part 
of Markland's note; Nrgat hiV sdMittos ' ad Stnbhn. yi. 245^ erf. 
Amstel, xoceM crr^Xay stgi^crfr^ ald^ctiis;' i^ed f^titur hoc loco, 
it ASsrhpL ’"laaT. 242. rt Schoh itlt et AMi^math. 148. pro 
orcXph vet. edit, habet crikw. The passage iVoni .^schylus is as 
follows: fToSsOrdy ^iXov V^yB* dvfXXajvs XTcTAa^y /fejrXoi<rt.'/3tf|/3(^^ 
aaeJ vunvaifUKti XXioVrett vpotr^avsSptv; Schoi. “dyfXXijya, 

"EXXi^va xord This interpreUitton woidd justify Fcorajf^-, 

turn that the true reading is dscXX^a VimXijy. There is no obinuiohi' 
hoivevey, to read «rwX§y,' or to rnidefstand itt^ov in a^ dthcfiense, 
tel that in which it is us^ in w. 19J. 470. '49ff. 9i0.' ffil. 

, c ■’ 
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1038. of the .same play. In v^ses the Latin'translation, 

has cafas. I'he con.^tri!Ctioii is,, Uc^imh^ ofktXiSf irtm o^hrog 6 err^Ao;; 
A kind nU'onDsni tun frequent to need jUuatration. In the parage 
in the AiiJroinachc, which i^acklan^ iueutions, Ui^ Aldine i:ead- 
ihg is, 2£ro^ov ts twv^s iroixiAwv fr^Xeuv. 'The edition of 

Lascaris, as well as that of pruhach, which is Mai^kland'a Vf/ia 
editio, reads crreXav. A gWs of Hcsychius, however, which, ia 
quoted in Beck’s edition, co|finiis o-roA^idV beyond the possibility 
of doubt. > 

V. |0ti6. */l fvyxrs^, eu ftuSov ig mAAow; ipeTg,' *Es voAAou; 
script pi it xmlp^alo hr) iroA^ouf, quod in hi;) mAA^ mutabant Jieis- 
kimet Falckeiiarius ad IlippoL 213. Hermann. Mr. Por&on 
also I eads tig tro\K«i6g ^ . . , . ■ 

V. 1077> ’/ca ToAct;, | [AtTiXee^tg PSSiWSa, yigov, | p-egog 

at«d cu, xsd vokig s(mL tXm[m»v. Addidi xei) metri indicia ante x-oAi;. 
He KM ANN. The same addition is proposed in the Quarterly 
Review. 

V. 10S9. £< S’ 9\g roS* igA^ov, tgu^evat^fii^v roccov, Olov arigwieu 
veereget yiyvnou rixvsBv, Ovx. u9 nvr tig tm qA^ov, eig o >5y, xaaou. iStc 
ikdi ex Canter^ et Mark/ai^di copjeclura pro x^em^ffdqv riitwait. 
Hermann. This is an emendation, of which we may say, in 
the language of Mr. Wakefield, yWge^, vehementer triget. When 
two contiguous verses end w ith the same word, ancl there is reason 
to' suspect that word to ..be erroneous in one instance, the critic 
may be allowed to take a greater latitude of conjectural emenda¬ 
tion, iJiaii has been tak^ in the passage before us. ASscli. Theb. 
202. Kti ft^Ttg ag^^g rijg .ip>r,g i/ureu^p^mt 'Av^p yuvq TS^’ 
ftsrafy/Ltiov x. r. A. This is the reading of Roburtellus. H' it had 
bean me reading of all the copies, it would have been in vain to 
seek for the true reading' (axsuacrai) of the first verse, among those 
words which resemble p.eietlxP’ior. So 'also Choeph. ’^AA* 


iiiberty to repiace the first rfxvov W ai|y word whiclr appears to bins. 
to improve the sense. says tphis, Lmre now living Jife 
ovkr egain’t hud had felt in mu formed me the misery which attends 

.I’ii _ “V •_ _._1.'_.*1 __.J _#A' _ _f 
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aiuti^f^taeei. * T&tt pro olim,* says Harkl^^ojo v. 551. 
may'dto'tc^wci^f. ‘ ' 

roots Kavfiivhag w/t.yf 

fy'irai; §8* fsoi* f/li^A’ WTrn»,.x. jr. A. l^ehutur, 

4r^y ys qv * Hhuttu dibetur, ^iersono V cm. i. <5. 

' t\^ta$se in yig mutandiim. Hermann. Perhaps Mr. Her- 
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maim ought to have mentioned the emwdation of Canter, *Hiirr» 
ir'fh yt ireuj /mk Instead of it^h yt an 

expression destitute of authoritv, the Quarterly' Kevtewer Moposea 
to read, ^ttrta arp/v y* fornitrl^ ^ighr]f)tl to hehbia. This 
emendation offends against the rule taid cfowii iir our observation 
on V. 309. As the third' foot' of tlie verse is contained one 
word, fSth’, and as the following syllable, or^ is capable 6f'be¬ 
ginning a verse, the two hemlstichs (fo^t to be divi^^ by ap eli^ 
sion. So V. Jtv, ei Tric^iVf ] St i^yaejra mx^vg. ' 

1161 . ’'Oh'JBKstg, mi/ewraa ft*, | or’ tlinrlTrrtifif ir«rXou$. Kl. 14 ." 

S’ Iv Sojxoir I 3t* eif tfoiay firXu. Our opinion pf the passage 
before us is as follows.^ We conjecture that the words srglv yt were 
added for the purpose of completing the verse, by a transcriber 
who found in his copy, "iRiTrat Iqiror’ ijr ‘netig If this con¬ 

jecture is allowed to pass, \re have little douSt that die poet wrote, 
i^xoT* ^vS’^ 3r’ ireuf pbou The two syllables w9’ or’ 
were lost because the preceding syllable ends with the same letters.. 
The expression ifSia-rx i^ror’ Svrei may be compared with Mec. 484. 
ffov T^y Stecdrcecy S^xor* vS^stv ’Alov *£x«j3i)y dy TpecaSeg 

kS^ect ,* So also Tro. 1677. ^/2 ftgyA\» ifiirviouT h jSag/^ixgoif 
Tpola, TO xXsivoy ovopt’ a<fiai'g^<rii Tm^oi. We may also read, ’'lHiirreti 
irplvtrot* Sv9’. 

V. 1099* ooxir fdTTiy, ^ y ifA^v yevtii^st JH'ic^yiT its) (tto- 

fJMTif Ku) xapet rods Ketrel^e ^ oiSisy'^'^ijy JTff^oyri Suya- 

T^ig. up^kmt So fitll^oisg V^u^otl, yXi/xtiat S’ ftrvov rl; ^XTrsup-arat. We 
apprehend that few of our readers are unacquainted vrith Pr. 
Burney's correction of the tiiii^ of these five versed, Karslyt x*P^^** 
ovSly ^oy varqL See the Monthly Revi^, August, I79^''p. 434. 
Mr.' Hermann has a igug note on this verse, in which, as on spine 
other occasions, we observe rather an unvrillingness to adopt the 
emendation of a contemporary critic, itian a real attuchineiit to the 
received text. ' K^irixov yap oor*, W yitog. , He - 

ends with proposing to read, xoi) xa§a tSSs Kartl^t. varp) S’ o^ov 
qSisv ripoYTi 6vyttrggs» In the following words, agreywr ts 
fttll^wtgf Mr.’ Hermann justly censures Markland for willing to 
change iittb y«, Sij, or p.h.‘ The Consteuctiou is' as follows; 
QuSsv {/tivj ^lov ye^ovri dvyar^og, apritm Se luti^oytp {jaevj 
ipt^al, yXuXBiM S’ i{(rr<Sv etg $itinufMtTa. 

V. 1113. 09f ;|^piiy, ^ hrn^dv'CaXiv, 6«voyr«; •p^eiv, 
H&xroiew cTvdti vloif. JLiAri tSpS^oy iiS\tv. ' In coaW. A. B. iiatatur 
y^. ir«A.iy. Plutarchm A^ekSfTi yijv, quod quum memoriter dtan^ 
tii esse, vn/gafa autdn teeth ah ixquwthre Jhnte tnamsse viAkr, 
retur, Apeh^ w^y rihosHi. Sic supra v. 45J. TVgirya^ rvgavmtg 
sSovdf, oTuv fieAfl. Fide fleiudurfiuiu ad P/at, Oor^. p, 1^1 
P’ ^99* IfARMAilNl So Ale. 356. ^Su ya^ ft\9vfi 
yox¥i XiwrattVf Sih'iy’dy Tlife common readingis/ijSi^oif, 

In die passage befdre'US, ‘aVc W« ftot without'suspicion, although 



i 

sre are net prepared to disquas tfa«'pomt»‘<b«t dJp»^otw agfeea better 
xvith^n^, thau or e^sAukrit ^ li|we retaiii «pfAooi/> we mtist 

rea4.^MifiM. '• ■■■ i • 


V* 1114i> TatlBcov ^kai '8^ I otrrd <^«Tai. X^/Ser^ 

I y^i»s ifunos (oti hear* ( ftnfMl tcd6w 
«. r.A. In Mr. Hermann’s edition, as well as in all the othear 


modem editions which we hare seen, there is e eomma after ipyi- 
eoAoi, which)4otully destroys ^e sense of the passage. The sense 
is, Tnhf the bones, ye hundmauis the feeble old eeom&n. The 
common translation is, Prehmdtte, famuleoi anum itifirmam. 
This interpretation requires PJifinrde, which was accordingly pro- 
pofisd by Duport, and rejected on account of the metre by 
Barnes. 


' V. 11 IB. ZIoAAstf ft^ret 8^ I xeroAfjjSojulve; r* 

^ysTi erAAo7$. So all tile editions b^ore Markland, who changed 
<r»^tis into ^ai<raf on the authority of the three Parisian manuscripts. 
Two Florentine copies esatiiined by Miittliiae read ^cocrri?. Mr. 
Hermann reads, fJoAXoS ts ^Ivott fjkiya. 8ii | xaeroAei/Sopivaf 

uXyart voXAsi;. Heposui, says Mr. Hermann,- yuodr mltro se offe^ 
rebat, ut mirtm at, eritids won in mentem venisse. WiUiout 
pausing to^ inquire whether there is aiiy<.Attic auUiority for fy»£f 
with the fust s\Uable lonp;, we read w ith the assistance of Mus> 
grave, IJoMjbu ts K«WflS fter^ 1^, KaeraKei&9fi.svr^g r -iXyevt 

trsAAo7$. If the reader prefers the Xh>ric forms X/ur»s end xarxA^*- 
fioftevas, we shall not contest die point. These genitives agree with 
ygalaf afievouff v. 1116. The whole passi^ is correctly pointed 
m MarkJand’s text. Mr. Hermann'does not notice Mus^ve’s 
correction, /lirfet for fberau The smiie vamty occurs in v.n548. 
of the Helena; where ^e true reading was first restored by Reislre, 
exingenio, and afterwards discovert in a manuscript by Mus- 


grave. ^ 

Vv. 1193—1153. Mr. Hermann, as well as the Quarterly Re.* 
viewer, divides (his beautiful ode between the ^mothers and the 
children of the defunct leaders. As it would be diiSeult to make 


Mr. Hmtnann’s arrangemenf understood, without traiwcribii^ the 
udiole ode, we content our^ves'wilh lining dm- reiser to the 
Itook itself. 

'' V. 1131. Ilemed, kyw 8? SAhUxt xetT^$rA?MS, x. r. 

9tr'-.>insiead'of-raflrel, noaredf wh^^inay we not adopt the readii^ 
niauttscripts, aanUf, ansms, ^uddibg the proper spirit, and 
accent^ Ihu sense ie, Sv pis axaui el, Syco S' 

2lo9 8i eebof iftme rrxvsw; A very lesilrhed person pro<- 
w^see iwSv xAtuwm So Ph(en.^30. h 8i rhu ipis tuSisMt eo'vav Mewri^g 
Med. ‘Stepiitg isewuSiP h‘-to)dtf>itkyiifi6vag .. Suppl. 
fiKiO.- Bovtof ituyiMSs’’ Is Tm eomamii reading, however, is 

IWM- Sb Med. 


. V. 1147- | «^tf 8’ (KAyjaw i[M) ifiptaru 

Jtld* et vuigati 4Xi^ oAyiiox,^jcqwi ff^u £t tvripst SftAt 

TagtaTtVf quum codd. A. J3. et uterque Morenihius jkm vetgarrt 
iu^ieatit, Alioqui 7109. ^^liceret.voc^Krri’-t^ 'fAOt.- itenaiAKN, 
^r. Hermami's emendation w preferable to. that of tite. Quaiter|ly 
Heviewcr, AXyim ^ra^rtrTi. We do not underatetid 

Ae preceding verse, Al A, y4(ov TiVa;. We>«lfoujd prefer* 
Al at r^ag, ahtg y6iof* So iu !ca ru^*' Or. 1537. Ift juioi 
Ale. 394 . i(» rag (m$ ri^ug, till, f IB4. &c. > In the. first.j,a|pd 
second of these three passages, we suspect that the true reading is^ 
iwhoT^ag, 

V, 1149. *Et* Sfif h* *ATmrou ps Bij^eu yawg, ■ Hie veraiu 

mutilus erat, ita scriptus iu iibris, rraa-at. noo ps Si^srau^ yaros, 
Pruedare T^rwhittvS, '^.Agf or’ ’j4ir«nro3 pc Bt^tTat yavog, sed 
poterat hoe et ad IH^emrum eimiUtuduteah lemus, et ad senientiu/a 
fortius rorrigi, si^sic seviberetur^ ut a me factum est. iJ aaai ann. 
Mr. llerniaiin’s reading is preferalde to .'J yrwliitt’s. on avolher 
account. The antistrophic odes of this tragedy contain thirty-tv^P 
Uimeter iaotbics, iucWing the verse now b^ore us, and v. i UQ, 
whi^ also has lost afoot. If the reader will examine these six¬ 
teen pairs of verses, hi^jK'ill find that the senmius of the stropbo 
always exactly resembtes that of the antistrophe, with cue excep¬ 
tion, which will he removed iu the next note, in the verse now 
before us, Tyrwhitt exhibits a spondee in the first place. ^Afa at 
the beginning of a sentence always has the first syllable long. The 
conesponding verse (iJ4S.) has an iambus: <nt pev rois 

(irb furrot Hermanuus e$~em, l^oreom) vSn »\utig riuvm ye^of. 
Perhaps, however, neither of these verses is a ssMoriMS* We are 
half inclined to believe that the words (rb pht are an interpolation 
metH caussa, and that we ought to read hilerrogativeiy, lUregf 
Tuiv <rm x?Mstg rixmv y^ug ( of. Aoyow;^'J'he sense of v. 1149. r^ 
quires no addition to tbe vvords, *A<ratvo5 pe Bt^srai yavog. 

'ilie meitre is, KJ -I--vy~ 1M—U—• I■ Compare vv."60p. 

(>03. 6Ja 613. 620. 628. 

V. 1130.= XaAxIei; iv iitKotg AavatBiv organjfMrav. Le^ebatUr, 
XxAxsQKTts %rAsi{ Aavft'iBm argtmiKeeruv. Cod. A, Xep^mgt *Et 
•nthot^ Maddando, qm etiam trhv BnXotg co/tfecit, debutur. At 
muito et Simplicius &a£.estiiet vauutius, puerum ut ijm armatus 
sit opiate^ quam ut a’cmatoruap Aux. . Srfomihdrav MusgravH 
emuiiatio est,. et prius JlefUhH. Uexmann. Mr.. .UeigMum, 
who excludes the I>oric dialect, from the'trimeter iambics of the , 
choral odes, ought to read fngtmpAmsv. See liis note on lAqdBgf 
Here. 416 . [4t7r}< Tf he reads trrfKtvpAxcat, he ought also to ilea^ 
AavaiBav. With regfuxl to .the former part of the verse, we ar«l|^ 
^taln that we i%htly undeistand Mr. HeunaAii’s note. 

^ct tliat Ac mtdto is.anarror of'Uie press for At mult&, eiStd that 
he rejects ruv SvAtif, its aflbi<tiog a couveoicat jenad tbtm hr 



^4 Notice of ncnnann*s Euripidis SuppUces* 


oirXoi;. If tins is fiis meiming, we apprehend that trh ovhor is not 
inconsistent with his interpretatioii. •,Compare Hec. I IQ. Ofa4* 
Its Xfvreoif i^eiwi fw ott^oic. Wc object, however, to both Mark- 
loiia^ emendations, as well as to the common leading, on account 
of the spondee in the third place. Sec the preceding annotation. 
^Ve read, Xa?ixeois ovXoio’i, Jeiya^av o-rgeenjTiMrav. 

V. 1167* Totirotf iya> vs xad mXtg Zcogduuk^a. If the reader will 
compaie thejipeech ol 'fhesCLis, iii wliiLn this verse occurs, with 
the third and fourth veises or the speech of Minerva, which fol¬ 
lows almost immediate!}, he will see reason to suspect that vs 
ought be changed into vfe, 

V. 117^ 7 1 5^ wol?’ vfMV «AA’ uvouoYifl'xt fUYpv » Ma/c vu/go ri 

iro 9 \ Non quid ahud dicit, sea ecquid aliud. Hermann. 
If tins alteration 4iad been nude by Mr. \l^kefield, we should 
have reminded him, that the enclitic ti, m common witli every 
other enclitic, cannot begin either a trimeter iambic or a sentence. 
Tlie same rule, as is well known, applies to a5, yup Se, 
Sijra, [ihf itijVf o3>, and a few other particles. As Mi. Hermann 
cannot be unacquainted with this rule, we must considei his al¬ 
teration ot the piesent verse as made in defiance of it. In his book 
de Emendanda liatione Graca Oramit^ica (p. 95 ) he has 
treated two verses of the Choephori of ^schyliis () 12. 652.) in 
the same manner as the verse now before us. If Mr. Hermann 


had ever heaid the words aho bids in the mouth of an auctioncei^ 
or the wolds who hin/s in the mouth of a barrow-woman, he 
would not have altered r/; wSov into fig evSov with the following 
remark: Ibz tnainjesto tuierrogat Orestes, an aliqms ttUus sit, 


non qms sit tnlus. 

V. 1210. Ttftivu I*, 7v’ fliuT»v v^iab* Ijyv/<r0i} MeOeg srxd 
sttlr^ rgtshv *Iv$filets Ex matklanai emenaatione ljyvf(rdi} 

__LJ ■ n A ^ «L« - am aamk 


Keitktw et MarUandus) in both passagos the 

trd|iscrtber8 mistook (ho adverb hot, ttkere, fui the comunction 
7v«, til oidei tkaL \\ e subjoin two other instances of the same 
error. Soph. Trach. ll.59> S' oSv Joious roSgyw. i^nsts^ Tyai 
ihivslg 6x010$ t»v Ayiiq, cfvdr itaXM. Brunck remarks: Perperam m 
bbn% cavge, unde interpres tim pro at Jmait accept. Eurip. 

IT_ His. _ _(*_.r: I b-tS- _ 


W spa sreix.iv. I He true reaoing, tv kasnqaim, was ursi siig- 
by Heath. It 18 to Heath also (hat we owe 6$o3 instead of 
paskage before us. 


v> P, E* 



4^Q.UiRY 

INTO THE 

CAUSES OF THE mVEllSITY OF HUMAN CHARACTER 

IN VARIOUS 

’ ^AOES, NATIONS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 

By the late PbqfiI&sob Scott, of Jsiflg’s College, Aberdeen, ' 



Sect. iv. 

In what reipect ihc'Passions differ from MarCs affectims^ 

appetites^ or desirds. 

Xf we deduct from tbe list of the passions those principles of 
action in man already treated of under tbe names of .appetites, desires, 
^aud affections, the anaiysis of tbe passions will be greatly simplified, 
and is perhaps suffideutly well accomplished in what Dr. Reid calls 
**a common divisibqi^^ tbe passions, which -has been mentioned 
almost by every authc^wtio has treated of them, and needs jio expli¬ 
cation." (Essay 3. on thi* active powers, c. 6.). According to this 
division the human passions may be arranged under desire and avet- 
sion, hope and fear, joy and grief. 

Passion, as already stated, consists in a strong emotion, or perturba¬ 
tion of the mind, which is excited by the' lively conception of sonae 
good pr evil. If tbe good or evil be' itnmmlmtely present to or, 
us it were, within our reach, the passious of desire or avetsiou wfil be 
excited by its lively conceptioe. .If the good or evil be* distant or 
only existing in expectation, it will rouse the passions of hope or fair; 
and if tlic good or evil be already experienced, joy or grief will he 
its natural consequence.. 

Man, as has been already repeatedly stated, though a raticMiiR 
being, is powerfully prompted to act by other principles than by 
reason: hunger prompts him to supply the wants of bis body, curio¬ 
sity to store bis mind with linowledge, compassion to relieve tne suf^r- 
ings of hiafellow creatures. In like manner the natural impulse of 
his soul leads him irresistibly to desire whatever is good in itself, fo 
unsh or hope for its eqihynt'cnt, and to r^oiee in its possession; while 
he has a like natural irwrsiow to'whatever is evil, a/earatm|pOatt.- 
tering it, and a sorrow on having experienced''it. Bv tlie $ti||||pha- 
pulse of these principles he is much more powerfully urgedwMek 
for good, and'to avoid evil, than if he had no other mOnitoicto 
conduct than the calm dictates of reason. '*lt appears to me'tl^ 
there is this important distinclioii between the (Missions and those 
other aOfive principles of man* which we have yet considered, nainely, '' 
that the object of the passions is good or evil generally coutein(dated, 
and not any precise or particular sfiecies of good or evil: whereas 
VOL. IX. a.Jl. NO. XVII. £ 
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eptch of the other active priiiciptes hi|a. its exact and dc$uite otyect. 
Tli^ object of hunger is food ; and nothing but food,: the object^of 
cunosify is kiiovvicdgc alone: the of coinpassibn is coiitined to 

tW'relief of the distressed. But uith the }):msious the case is very 
different. Fear may be excited by tiie'prosjK’Ct of any kind of evil; 
by the appiehendon of pain, t|ie prospect of poverty, or the risk of 
losing a fiieud. Joy is raised by a sudden access of fortune or of 
faihcj by Xbgs a.c«iuisitioii of aVrieud, or the iiiitlt of a child : and so' 
in the case of the other passions. 1 would, therefore, call the passions 
a kind of mental emotions or energies nbicb nature has implaiilcd in 
us, ns strong incitements to pursue every Uiiiig that is beneheial, and 
to avoid wjiafc\ei' is hurtful to its, on account of the lively pleasure 
which the uttainp'ient of tJie brst, and the pain which suirefting the 
la^ are to pr 'jjlucc. I'hcy scarcely ever exist aiiaiixod, or unae-, 
CQtiipaiiictI w ith some of tlie other active principles of our nature i 
but may be considered a hind of auxilia^ mcitcnients which nature 
occai^ioually caUs foiU) in aid of our inoie impoftaut affections and 
desires ; oi ftimidabip, gratitude, pity,ieseutmeut,curiosit;),cmulalioH> 
drc. 

Passion, when strong, produces the most poncrfiil effecls^npon the 
body, as well as upon the mind, of man. It states the countenaucc, 
citanges the voire, and occasions gestures q^hc most pecnliur kind. 
Strong passion will incite a man to make exertions of bodily sticnglh, 
of, wJiieb.in his cooler moments, he is uitogeilier incapable; but 
which 'lie usually followed by that exhaustion of frame, which is 
the i»atural consequence of so great ,e^brts. At otiier times, the 
cftects of passion are iu th^ bi^^hest degt^e depressive and weakeiung. 
Extreme terror generally overcomes, the sticngib both of the body 
and the m'ud, ami reduces the unfortunate pci son, who is under its 
induenAe, to the most abjeqt qnd pitiable state. 

Seneca Ims aduiiiabJy delineated the Indications of excessive anger. 
**'Ut autciu scias non essq sauo^ qt^os ira possoiM, ipsorum illcruin 
habilum.iiUuere. Nam at fureiitinni ceila indicia sunt, ita ct iras<^ 
oen^qim' * Plagrafit oculi, et multijis ore toto rubor. Labia quatiuutur, 
dent^ comprinuiuturji liorrciit ac ^ subilguutur capilli, tuiiiesciuit 
venm, conuutUac crql^o spiritq pectus, paruui explauatae voces sunt, 
compluduutnr &wpius iiiauus, pulsatur huiuus pediuus, tiutum conCuJir 
tnt' corpus: il^ pt qesciaa. qtrduit magis dctC&tajbite vitimn sit an . 
defariitv." ^Dc ira.) 

7J»c external ji^iilicatuipa of m^ion are a language undemtood by 
It is from tbeqt tiiayhq.h,ufugo coujitcnaiice derives it» 
well occasionaAy mqcli of its deformity. Hie 
of pa^Mon^.nieo, Cotm a pilnmry object of study far the 
language,.aud. natural toncs^ enter, largely into .the 
poetry and rou,ii«. 

Qut tlHs passions likewise piodiicfi.e^'^ts of a moiii lasting Jkind 
Hpoq^r ^<ai|ioiewl firasue?^ iSo stioiig is agitation^ ivinipb wwyft’' 
ibchh Ihey may! bo t^^ jnoaiis qf resiotbi»;qf 
impairing h^Ith, of producing di^asc,, 0 > ev^n of. qv<,asiqfliqg d^atH 
itself. Theaalutary indiienoe pf the gentler ppsvions upon the 
frame, the balm of hope, aud the exhilaration of moderate joy, have 
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occasionally been experienced all; nor are tlie deleterious e^cts of 
ai^r, revenge, and feAr, or thJf fatal indiience of excessive grief, less 
generally known. We are apt to ascribe ironderAil eflfecto to the 
imagination or fanc^, both in curing and causing diseases; itwoulrt^ 
perhaps, be more strictly proper to ascribe these effects to the prions, 
which the imagiuation has sufBclent power to raise, and of which fim 
salutary or deleterious influence is sufl^iently kndwn to us. When 
the imagination is disturbed by fancied <^n^r, fear, and iorrow, with 
all their concomitant evils, will naturally arise in the mind; and wfaeil 
it evliihits a more flutteriiig picture, the soothing influence of hope 
and joy will naturally be felt. In this way we are enabled to explain, 
and to ascribe to their pro|)fr causes, many miraculous cures which 
arc upon record, and which cannot be accounted for' by the natural 
operation of medicine j and in this way we can explain how quackery 
may sometimes produce important effects upon the human frame, ana 
even fulfil its vauntipg pretensions. The history of animal magnetism, 
and of some later impositions of a like kind,‘aflbrd8 satisfectoiy iltus^ 
frations of this fact ; and ought to convince physicians that, although 
quackery is a coiitcmptiblv imposture, yet the prppcr manageiiumt- of 
the liuiiiaii passions is a subject highly deserving of their minute 
attention. 

Various instances are 'u^toii recoid of sudden d^atb having been 
occasioned by extreme terror, rage, or grief. Histoiy likewise furnish' 
es us with examples of death having Wn occasioned by sndden ahd 
excessive joy, but always, acco^ng to Dr.'Gogan, when the mind was 
the instant preceding under tlie influence of great anxiety. Such are 
the well known examples of Cbiio the Lacedemonian dying, upon 
bearing that liis son was declared a victor in the Olympic games, 
recorded by Pliny (1. 7. c. 7.) : of the aged matron, mentioned by' 
Livy, who, being in the depth of distress <« the tidings of her son 
having fallen in battle, died in his arras from the excess of joy 11 ^ 
his safe return (1. 22. c. 7.): of .Sophocles the tragedian, who, 
according to Valerius Maximus, died in consequence of a decisimi 
being pronounced in his tkvdr (.1. 9* c. ISO* If such feels are 
they show the necessity of caution in conununicating good tidings,'in'' 
well as in imparting those of an afflictive nature. T have been 
formed by a very eminent physician tbat instances of madness qcoav 
sioned by sudden and ^excediive joy are much^ more frequent than' 
those of tlie derangement produ^d by extreme grief; a feet which 
may give rise to interesting speculations concerning the natural effects 
of these two op|>ositc and powerful passions. 

If the influence of the passions is very important upon our copp- 
real frame, it is not less so upon our minds. They are the spi'ings 
and stimulants by* which the dormant faculties of man are roused; 
and by which be is led to Ute performance of whatever- is arduous or 
ad nirable, as well as to thesperpetratioD of base and detestable ac^ 
lions. ” The passions,*' saytl'^r# ReM, “ wbea kept within tbifip . 
proper bounds, give life and vigor to the whole man. Tidre ^ 
passions, and it is not easy to say bow great a part of mankind wckild 
resemble those frivolqus mortals, who never bw a thought that enga- 
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them io good oarnest. It b nQt,,|Bcre judgment or intcttectitnl 
abUity that enables a man to excel in any art or science. He must 
have a love and admiration of it bordering Ufton eiitlursiasni, or a 
passionate desire of the fame, or of some other advaiilagcs to be ob¬ 
tained by that excellence. Without this, he would not undergo that 
labor and fatigue of his btcullies, which it requires. So that, I thiok, 
we may with justice allow no niiall merit to the passions, even in the 
discoveries aud improvemeni^ of the arts and sciences. If the pas¬ 
sions for fame and distinction Were extinguished, it woidd he difHcult 
to find men ready to undertake -the cares and toils of guvernnieut; 
and perhaps, woukl make'the exertions necessary to raise them¬ 
selves above I he ignoble vulgar.’' (Essay 3. on the Active Powers, c. 6.) 
^ The eflfects of passiou upon the liuauin mind,” says he again, 
are not less remarkable. It turns the thoughts involuntarily to tlie 
objects related to it, so tliat a nmii can hardly think of any thing elw*. 
It gives often a strange bias to the judgment, ipakiug a man quick- 
aighted in every thing that tends to inflame his passion, aixl to justify 
it,, but blind to every thing that teuds to moderate and allay it. The 
sentiments of a man iiiuler its influence will appear absurd and 
ridiculous not only to other men, but even to hiuiself, when the storm 
b s|)ent and succeeded by a calm.” (Ibid.) 

*' JL4:s passions,” s^ys the lively Helvelius^ *' sont dans le moral ce 
que dans le physique est le niouvement: il cr6e, aiieanlit, conserve. 


aoiaac tout, et sans lui tout est moil; .ce sont dies aiissi (]ui vivitient 
ie moude moral. C'est I’avatice, qui guide les vatsseaux ii travers Ics 
deserts de 1' Ocean, Torgueil <|ui comble les vallons, applanit les mon- 
'tagiiCB, s’ouvre des routes k travers les roebers, eleve les pyraniides de 
> Memphis, crense le lac Mierisret fon(| le oolosse de {Uiod«is. L’amour 
bulla, dit-on, }e crayon dessiuateur. Dans un jniys ou la r^v^latioii 
n’avoit point pen^tr^, ce fut encore' I’amoiir qui, pour flatter la dtni- 
leur d'tine veuve, ^plorie par la mort de son jcuuc ^|»ou\, lui decouvrit 
le systbnc de riiumortulite de I’ame. C’est rentboiisiasine de la 
iweounoissauce qui mh au des Dkux bs bieiiriiiteurs de I'liuma- 
nit^t qui inventa aussi les rdtgions, ct les superstitiims, qui toutes 
B’ont pas prb leur source .dans des passions anssi nobles que I’amour 
et la r»onnoissaiicse. Ost la |)assiou de riionncnr et lu fanatisme 
pliilosophique qui pouvoicut aeub au milieu des supplices engager 
. 'la PyttHigmiciemie Ziniictui k se conper la Jangue avec les dents, pour 
.«« point s’exposer kHvdiw les secrets do m secte. Cc>ont, en dfet, 
ks^ passions seules qpi, poTkes.(i ce degre de force, peuveiit executer 
.les,fdus grandes actions, et braver les dimgcrs, la douleur, la mort, es 
- Is^^ mkrae/' (Dc V Esprit dis. 3. c. 6'.) 

But4et us also reflect ilurt the passions, when allowed to revel nn- 
opolni^M, .produce the most serious miscliwf, and occasion t)ie most 
'deplo^le confusioD in the moral world. From iiiirestnyaed desire, 
or wiBirGked aversion deghneratmg jote malevolence, have arisen 
. muejl ofilhe .idea mKl. enormity jwitli'which the page of bistgiy b 
defiiMpked. The ovdHbiow of cities, the revolutions of eni^»res« the 
d^uclton of whatiMer b veuereble or eaored, spriiig cluefly from 
the baleful iofluence of headstrong passion; and the mistiQderstaiad- 
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nigs and miseries of private life, which are ifot less acutely felt than 
the shock of empires, have gebeially no other fioanree. 

Passion, when H produces these semarkahle^li^ta, can seldom he 
said to exist in an tiukiassed or simple state. U unites itself with the 
.other active principles of man, and imparts to thent its powerful and 
peculiar energy. In tact* man' can seldom be said to be'acta^lted by 
any of those priocipTea of his cOnstitutum, which we have been ana¬ 
lysing, in a pure and uninixed-state; they become blended aiid-eoin- 
bhied, in an endless variety of vrays.^and thu.s give rise to principles 
of an apparently new and distinct kind. Desiixi and aversion, Ik^ 
and fear, by turns lend their energy to the most powerful of man’s 
active principles, and according as the one or the other preiiominates, 
slicill we behold actions which excite our adtnirathin,' or call for our 
strongest censure. Hatred, that balcfnl adection of' ttie human 
brea.st, may be said to spring from a union of resentment and aver¬ 
sion ; euvy is formed of the same iugredieuts, avitli the addition of a 
certain ])ortion of fear and desire; despair is formed of a gloomy 
mixture of aversion, fear, and sorrow. Language seldom affords ap¬ 
propriate names for the comfHmiid alKx'tions, which we approve, 
although it generally discriminates those which we censure: but we 
may with some attention analyse the former as well as the latter. 
Thus wc may say that'l^ trae patriot is at once animated by the love 
vf esteem, the desire of^lieiieffting his fellow citieeiis, and the hope 
of producing a lusting reform iirthe constitutiou of the state. 

When passion is raised in a slight degree only, and goes off without 
producing any remarkable -effect, it is called an emotion. Such at 
least is the meauiiig assigned to the word emotion by Lord Kaimes, 
and which I think is more agreeable to common usage than that in 
svliich Dr. Cogan employa it, via. to denote the violent and extreme 
degrees of passion. According to the first sense, emotion is a dc^gree. 
of passion uhicli docs not lead to action, and goes off' without any 
other effect than producing a certain agitation of mind. ■ It is thu 
degfee of passion which i.s generally nused by mere narraliou, or 
fictitious composition; aod when not carried beyoud this moderate 
degree, tlic |X>werful passkms' themselves lieconie productive- of a 
certaiu kind of pleasure; hence tlie reason that terrific descriptions, 
delineation of odious characters, and sorrowful catastrophes, are so 
froquGutly introduced into the pages of fiction. 

The term emotion seems likewise properly to belong to some other 
slight agitations of tlic mind, which nature calls forth on certain 
occasions, and whicii by their agreeable-iiav disagseesdile effects are 
calculated to raise us to act as the particular case re(j[Ufres. The most 
remarkable of these feelings is surprise, or the agreeable agitation 
produced by whatever is new or iiucrommon; an energy of the mind 
which most writers have cl-assed ah>ng with tlie passions, but which to 
me seems to be nothing more tbaii tlie plrasurablc fcrlmg which 
nature has altaclied to t^'tsratifieatioii of curiositv; and by whiOb vre 
are prompted to seek coAffnually ffw new ieijuishions in every kladttf 
knowledge. - ’ 

Surprise appears to the-appropriate term for this-emotihir''in its 
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simple ftnd iinmixcd state., Wbeti roa&ed to a higher energy, and 
combined with a certain portion of dfsirv, this emotion beeoiucs admU 
rUttlUt and 'when fear h added to surprise, it gets the name of estvn- 
iMnent. That fear is really'an ingredient in this last omoiion, may 
ildrty be inferred from the original signi^ation of the term, whi&h 
comes from tiie French Stonitement and the .Latin aiionitus; and that, 
when moderate, even this sort of surjirise shouid be agreeable, may 
bO'understood by the observations just made upon emotions in general. 

From what lias been said ct^nceming the powerful influence of flie 
passiohs on human conduct, may naturally be inferred the propriety of 
duly regulating and controlling these impetuous incitements to action. 
It IS or the greatest consequence to human characters and intimately 
concerns human happiness, that desire and averaion, hope and fear, 
Should be directed towards those objects by which they ought to be 
eifhited,' acoordihg t.; a just estimate of the relative value of things; 
tfattt we should desire only wliat is really good in itself, and shun 
dnly what is really evil; and then will our joy and e:iur sorrow have a 
rational and not a fanciful foundation. 

An irritable or irascible temper is a strong obstacle to the attain> 
ment of happinesN, and it deserves the more to be attended to, as it is 
a fault not unu&ually found in ciiaracters o^erwise affectionate and 
ge'qerotis. If left uiicoutrulled, it is apt to d^nerate into ruisaiitbro- 
py,‘ and a gloomy diacoiitcut at the course i^^uman affairs, lint by 
Keeping a rein over the headstrong sallies of resentment, and cliciish- 
lug candor with respect to the conduct and intentions of other men, 
much may be done in overcoming thisaiuamiablc propensity of the 
mind; The very restraint of the external signs of anger or of discon¬ 
tent, has a considerable cflect in calming the tumultuous agitation 
of'lhe mind. For so intimate' i^ tlie romiexioii between mind and 
Itbdy, that the suppre<«ion t#the external sign of any strong emotion 
htm'h tendency to allay the ^feeling which is indicated by that sign, 
just as the imitation of the expression has a tendency to excite the 
emotioh itself. ' 


Sect. v. 

Of the moral principles of action in man, 

T'divided man^s active "'plriticipies--lutct three classes, the selfish, 
■86 ^'IbI, and moral. Having ^xamidedas minutely as is consistent with 
the jftan of this woHi, tw' two''first classes, 1 come to treat of the 
tbinb t^icb is doubtless the most impoitunt of the three, and is tlint 
whicb "tonfers upon man bis peculiar cliaracter and dignity. For if 
We can discover among the various tribes of animals some tracasjboth 
of the tsMsh and social active principles: if we can find ekar indi- 
catioi^s or tbeir being prompted by apimtites, desires; uficctioIHlf and 
is ndthiog obseivtiblc lower animals that de- 

serVfs'Hli'e inow principle of action; nor can we ever as¬ 

cribe^" their icbniract the cthfiacfTrisfics of virtuam or riciom. • 
nations, even the most rude and uncivilized* nudte drdistlneiHqn 
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in thvir estimate of buimin conduct, and characterise aome action^ as 
right, and others as wreng. In every language, terms conrespondhif 
in meaning to Uiese are to be found, and egithets of praise are an-*^ 
itexed' to the first, while the last are uniformly censured. This 
amounts to a complete proof that men are somehow or other led to 
form notions of good aqld evil,'merit and demerit, virtue and vice; 
lint cotircrning the ntamieT in which these noiiona^re formed, a very 
great diversity >of opinion has prevailed among tliosc who Irave been 
led to investigate this important subjeot^ 

Tim ancient moralists seem to have bestowed leas of their attentina 
on tliis investigation, than ou lh6 equally important study of tfit 
fKirtit iilitr branclws .of moral duty. The sayings of those veiieruble 
of Greece, emphatically called wise men, the preci'pts of Socra* 
tes, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and .Sciiccn, coiitaiu the practical rules of 
a morality generally pure and unsophisticated, without minutely inqui- 
ling into tlie. foundation of tho:>e rules, or Uie sanctions by which 
fh('^ are iiatiimllysenfurc-ed. Such inquiries, liowever. were not alto* 
geliier iiiikiiowD to the ancient innralists. 'i'hus wc learn that Prota-> 
gnras maintained that virtue is a mere matter of arbitrary opinion, or 
that num is bim&eif the arbiter or measure of all things.* Socrates, 
on the utlicr hand, as find by flie Thnetetes hf IMato, maintained 
that viitue is not an (^eet of sense, but cif the understanding; that 
it is not (kf an arbitrary,but of an absolute and immutable nature.^ 

'i'his inquiry has occupied much of the attention of modem moral¬ 
ists, and has given rise to a great variety of systems, or theories, as 
they have been called, of morals; some of the must noted of which 
It u ill lie necessary to mention, in order to form a rational foimdation 
upon wliieh moral sanction rests. 

Mr. Hobbes was one of Jbe first among modern writers, who may. 
1m said to have ])ropo$cd a new llieory of morals; and to havateq 
the svay in tijisfrnitful Held of controversy. The theory propooed 
is by no means calculated to give us an amiabk' opinion of tto autbor,- 
nltlirnigli his character was kuown to be irreproachable; for it refite# 
Sent!, mail as a ferocious being, gefuated neither by the love of bis 
tiei»!(bour, nor a regard to virtue: inclined to aceumplisJi liia inter- 
l'^red views by violence, oppression, and tnjiisfice; and only restrained 
u it in'll tliose bounds, winch the very existence of civilimi society 
reiiiiircs to be maintained, by tlie positive ioilitutioiis of law, and tlie 
influence of rewards and punishments. According to UobiMi;, * there¬ 
fore, right and wrong are tJie mere creatures of convention and con¬ 
venience, and precisely tlie same widi obedi!|ace or disobedience to the 
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laws. He is the most virtuous man who ghes least ofleiice to tlie 
magistrate, and we approve bis conduct from tlie direct pe|w 
cqrtien we have of its tendency to proniote our own intere->t. 

* Sb nniavorabJe a view of hnnian nature was not likely to meet with 
geiteral approbation; and tbe system of Hobbes, as was naturally to 
be expected, met with many opponents. Among these the most con¬ 
spicuous, both fur learning and ingenuity, was undoubtedly Dr. Cud- 
wort b ; who has very clearly pointed out the fellacy of Hobbes’s doc¬ 
trine, and the absurdi^ of placing tbe foundation of moral duty in 
mere obedience to positive laws. “If/'says Cudworib, “ Uiere be a law 
formed* concerning human actions, the observance of which is a mat¬ 
ter of indi^rence in itself, then it cannot be said..that it is either right 
or wrong to observe that law. But if there be a law formed, the 
observance of which is not a matter of iedifi'erence, but is right, 
and its violation wr< ng, then it must follow tliatoi kuowledge of right 
and wrong is inherent in human nature before the formation of this 
law, otherwise it cannot be accounted proper to obwerve this law, and 
improper to neglect it.'* (See bis Eternal and immutable morality.) In 
bis Intellectual System, he thus also expresses himself on the same 
sut^ject. “But though it be true, that, if there be natural justice, co¬ 
venants will oblige; yet upon the contrary supposition, that there is 
nothing naturally unjust, this cannot be unfusjj^eithcr, to break cove¬ 
nants. Covenants, without natural justice/ are nothing but mere 
words and breath (as indeed these Atheistic Politicians themselves, 
agreeably to their own hypothe.si 9 , rail them): and therefore can they 
have no force to oblige. Wherelbre these justice-makers arc them¬ 
selves at last necessitated to fly to laws of nature, and to pretend this 
to 'be a law off nature: that men should stand to their pacts and 
coveuants. Which is plainly^ to contradict their main fundamental 
principle, that by nature nothing is nhlawful.” (p. t>94.) 

if then tlie notion of right and wrong is not to 1 m derived frbm 
human mstitutioiis, but is founded in liuntau nature, it remains to de- 
terroinn 'to what princiide in the car^itgtion of man it is to be 
refl^rred. According to Dr. Cudworth, IprlB,distinction i.s immediately 
jKreeived by reason, 'or that fliculty or the human mipd, which dis¬ 
tinguishes truth from fajisehodd.’ This doctrine he combined with the 
Platonic tenet, that alf jknowledge was a kind of reminisceiico, or 
coDsirt^in the perceptiomof those eteriml truths or which are 
always p'i^ent in tbe divine mind; whence all human minds originally 
proceeded. The mind, according to Cndworlli, contains'in itself vir¬ 
tually, (a» the future pl^ or tree is contained in the seed) general 
notions exemplars of avtliings, which are exerted by it, or unfold 
and discover themselves as occasions invite, and proper circumstances 
occur. 'Among these general notions, the distineliou betweeurfight 
and wroi^.is one which :s therefore an eternal and immutable di|$inc- 
tion^> 

Ivis dc^cldue of Cudwoidi, which refgnj^he pefception o^ moral 
Ae fecuUy'%f reason, when freed of the mysteqf of 
the Ph|i^mic philosophy^ harVery consideial^le plausibility, and saenm 
to the.ttst sacntions of morality upon the firmest fuumtation. It ba^ 
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vccordintflV been very generally received nmoijg the soundeit moralUta. 
Dr> Cliitke, in iippareiit conformity to thiis doctrine, places virjbua- w 
actins; -tccording to the fitness and congruity wliicli appear in cettain 
relati<;ns in 'laiure; Mr. Wollaston, in acting agreeably to (lie tmth 
of things, .'i'i'ording to tfietr proper nature; and Lord Sbaitsbuiy, 14 
leason maiutaining u proper balance of tlie aifccti^us. 

ilut nlieti we come to examine this system a little more jttBfirly; ura 
find that it is involved in considerable dlfiirulttes. If) by reasoot w« 
iiiciU) that power by which man is enabled to deduce accurate coucJjtir 
sioits fioni just premises, or to arrive at new truths by an inductive.ojr 
demoti'iirafive process, founded iipon those already established, mueL 
ditHoiiitx will ensue on resting the foundations of morality upon the 
evideuce of this faculty. It will then follow that moral judgment is 
not an niitiiL>di.itc act of the mind, but presupposes a mental argument 
or inve«.tigHtion, conterniiig the true nature or relation of Ihiugs. 
Such ail investigation would in most casef bb a matter of difficulty 
even to the itigenfous and well-informed; while the greater part of 
niaiikiiid would be altogether incapable of it; so that in general,, we 
should find men completely in the dark as to tlie conduct which the 
principles of morality required them to procure. But, on the contraiy. 
it is notorious, that hoiitf^vcr frequently men may stray from the riglit 
path, it is scarcely evet^^om ignorance of what duty requires of them. 

A late respectable writer on morality, Dr. Price, who is inclioeci 
li'itli Cudwoith to derive the sanctions of morality from the evidence 
of reason or the understandbg, appears fully aware of the difficulty 
heie stilted ; and'to obviate it refers the notion of right and wrongs 
not to ii deductive process of the uiiderslauding, but to imiiiedifde 
intuition. "I'liere may be occasion for observing distinctly," says hl>f» 

that the two acts of the understanding beins; intuition and deductigi^ 
I have in view the former." Review of the principal 
tnora/s. (cli. 1.1.2.) The principal objeclion that occurs 
the subject, is the indefinite sense in which (he term reasop or uiideiv. 
standing is employed. Accordtug to. Dr. Pjrice, the understanding h 
** the faculty within ps that discovers frvi^, and that coiupari^aU 
objects and ideas, and judges of them and he assigns 

to this faculty as tlicir immediate 'soiii;ce, the notions we fo|;in of 
§olhlit}/f inertiaf aubstancr, duration, equality, causation, p(m%, ifCr 
notion;), which dificr widely from each other, as well as fcann the 
notion of moral-distinction. 

The vaiioiis families of the hpman mind have by degrees hern 
closely analysed, and accurately examined, 1)^1 by pbilospph^s who 
Jhav^e preceded, and some w|iO have .followed. Dr. Price. The notions 
with w'hich they furnish us, have been compared and scrutinised, and 
referred'to the same or to difierent origins, imcordiiig to the similarity, 
or diveid^, (hat could be discovered among them. By this 
the powers of the buinau mind come Iq be detected, and 

laws of human thought ard51>y degrees, n^tjtced to their simple ai^ 
ultinateprinciples. ' , - 

In Conformity with this view bf the subject, various moralists have 
tlioa^t it necessary to refer the ofigih* of odr ideas of right mi4 
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wront to a peculiar faculty or principle of linmaii nature. Dr. 

on, in his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Heai^ 
and'Virtue, which was published in 1725, refers the origin of those 
'ideas to wJiat he calls the mord: sense. It was his doctrine, tliat " all 
the ideas or flie materials of our reasoning or judging arc received by 
some irainedidte powers rtf perception internal or external, which wo 
may c.ili Senses; " arid that “ reasoning or intellect seems to raise no 
new species of ideas, hut to discover or discern'^e relaliotis of those 
received." lie tl'erelbre assigns a sense for the discernment of beau¬ 
ty : ri aenae for the discovery of utility, and a sense for the knowledge 
of right un'd Avrong. 

In IHiistraliiig the operation of the mnraf sense, Dr. Hutcliesoii 
rcpiKifcdly comjjarcs the perceptions it cniTiniiiriicatcs to the sen'*.ilioris 
vvliich we derive 'lom the organs i>f smell, snnnd, or taste, and thus 
reduces its action to the Icvtl of a uhtc fi-elmg. A-* the c.ir is rlc- 
llghted with an ugreeuble ‘sound, or the frulate with an agri-cnblo 
relish, so, according to thi-» dor tiinc, is the moi-dl sense !'rutitieil by 
thb conteinplation of a virtuous actiuir, and led to tqiptove its author. 
This indniier of cousidering the subject adnrdrd a plausible orguiiu nt. 
against the iinnnitahility of mural distinctions, of which the sceptics 
very readily availed tlicniM Ives. > 

If iirtnes be nothing but an agreeable serisatioii produced in the 
mind by eertaiu actions, it has notliiiigcorlarn or pennaner.r in its nature. 
Sensations are eKceediiigly aibitrary, aud are not aiw;iys excited in the 
same degree by the same causes. What at one time we relish aa 
sweet, at another time we shall coudeuiii as hitter : and in like iinin- 
ner,' wliat at one time we approve as virtuous, at another we 
sltuil disapprove as vicious. ‘ Sensations merely relate to the mind in 
Wbloh they exi^t, and huve no permanent connexion with external 
dialects. ‘ 

sceptical conclusion^ concerning the absolute nature of moral 
distibrilf^ions, are‘more cfeariy stated by Mr. Iluuie, than by auy other 
Writer. ^‘The distinction br nioral good and evil," says that philoso¬ 
pher) ** is founded on thb pleasure or pniri, which results from the 
view'df any sentiment or cIi«T»<;ter; and as that pleasure or pain caiv 
not he unknown to tlic person who fills it, it follow!i, tftat there is 
just sd'mueh vice dr virtuc'in any clmraTcter, as every one places in it, 
Vsd Hilt it iv intpnssibld, in this partk'ular, we can ever be rnktaken." 
.Treatise of Human Xafare. Voi. in. p. \ 54 >'. ' 

^ ^liiith's celebrat^ doctrine, vdiicb derives our notion of morali- 
ly ftonx’iympathV, or fmow feeling with thg i>ersons concerning whom 
WW'^^dge, ami Ih whose Situation #e suppo!»e ourselves to be placed^^ 
viry difietent front Mr. Hume’s view of the subject. In both 
8 yatortl%inonU a|iprobaTion is reduced to a mere Sensation: Soff cannot 
||W have any higher oiigiii than the arbitrary const^tion of 

nm f as Mr. Hume expresses it, there is just so uiiiiill^ice or 

character, d# every one iiMvS in it.*' 

' 4Htitght obffcr\c4f, that these consequences do not neceaNrrily 
iwif ftom Dr. 'Hntchesoifs doctrine of the moral sense. That author 
' ilMivfacre states the decisions of this ikcalry to be ariiitrdry, afi4aito- 
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gether dt'pendent upon the peculiar constitution of the indindual^ 
On the contrary, he has asi^ieiu'd to it a supreme aathorityj and'calls it 
** the direc ting principle within us, destined to coniinand all out other 
powers; ” uiul expressly says tfiat the desire of moral excellence is^ 
the supreme determination or atfectimi of our minds, and difiereut 
from all our kiud aifvctioiis.” (Sec his system of^llloral Piiiloaf^hy, 
vol. I. p. 61. d'c.) At the same time it must be acknowledged' 
Hutcheson’s di'ctrintgis but too obnoxious to the sceptical conclusiona 
which have been drawn from it. This) philosopher in almost alt Ilia 
illustrations reduces moral approbating to the level of a mere agreea^ 
ble feeling, and states it as the result of no higher faculty* or mental 
energy, tiian a mere internal sense. It is easy to discover that he was 
led to adopt this kind of language, and to sjieak of a sense of the 
beautiful, a sense of morality, and so on, from an implicit adherence 
to Mr. Locke’s doctrlhe conceniiug the origin of all our ideas,,vis. 
from the two sources of sensation and refiection only: a doctrine 
which ujs then vert generally prevalent, but which has beefi produc¬ 
tive of tnorr than one material error, in tJie philosophy of the human 
mind. 

it was, no doubt, a latent regard to the same system, that |)artly in¬ 
fluenced those pliilosup^ra who have ascribed-the origin of oar ideas of 
right .ind wrong to a ce^in processof the reasoning faculty; admittiug, 
with Kfr. I^cke, that it is the province of sense to furnish us with ideas, 
and of rcasvn to perceive their agreements and disagreements. Actuated 
appaieiitly in part by this view of the subject. Dr. Clarke represented 
virtue to conbist in acting according to the congruity and fitness of 
th'uigs, and Mr. Wollaston in acting agreeably to the truth of things^ 
Another system, somewhat similar, whichbas (dso had its adbereuts, ia 
that which resolves virtue into seneraJ advantage or ntility, whidi 
evidently can only be discoverable by a process of reasoning, llda' 
system bus been defended by Hmne, Helvetiiis, MaiideviJie, and other 
advocates of luw principles, who find it a matter ofoo great difficulty 
to annex the character of sstiUijf to whatever gratifies the selfish 
propensities, tlie apfietites, and inordinate desires of human naturok 
It may furtlier be urged against this^ system, that we daily behold 
muny clianKters whom we know to be eminently useful, but wJhom,-. 
we should neser dream of calling virtuous: such are the ind«|hrHm» 
artisan, I ho laborer, or the uieehaiiic, whom all allow to po8sj|j|s' the 
character of utility, tliongb none talk of their virtue. 

80 highly impressed have some moralists b^n with tiie fiillacy of 
real systems of morality, and the danger of'Ikstiiig the saiuutijNis of 

J prtue on so precarious foundations^ or of at all resortiug to the feeble 
igbt of rcawn for the discovery of the immutable distinction between 
right and vrrong, that they have chosen tOf rest < our approbatiem of 
virtue atj^detestatiou of vice on the immediate dictates of the divijM) 
will. Siph is tfie systom of a late esteemed writer on morals, Ar^P^ 
deacon ^ey: as it was lifc^^Nse the systeii^f some of his pr^eeav^ 
sors in the l^lish Church. But the difficult imtnediatejy occurs by 
whM meautr is the divine will made known, independently of the liglit 
of special revebition? ^nd how.are men have never enjoyed ihe 
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of transcendent benefit^ guided in their moral concerns with 
one^anotlier ? In fact, one of tlie principal tests by which a system that 
funogates to itself a divine origin can lie tried, and its genuineness con- 
firmedf Ps its due coirespondeiice with those principles, which, as the 
light of nature teaches, oug)it to govern our moral conduct. 8o that 
the admission of a rtlvclation of the divine will, as certain and genuine, 
presupposes an innaltp knowledge of moral sanctions. ' 

When so,various, C'ontradietory, ami lUisatisfdltdry, have hern the 
flieories of morals, we cannot |i'oiider,at a decision' coiircriiing this dc- 
|iartment of the scnence^of man, which was given by one who had an 
esccllcnt opportunity of fairly appreciating it. In Mr. dc Luc's letters 
«m Rebgious Education, (published iu 1 ROO) a conversation is detailed 
between tlieu*>tlior and the celebrated Physician, Sir John Pi ingle, 
ulio Imd forineily lieen Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Liiivcr- 
aity of Edinburgh. ’^Mr. de Luc was talking of a new \rork on the 
'Subject of Morality founded upon nature, whir h had just been pub¬ 
lished, itod which he oiffered to procure for Sir John's jtcriisaL 
This, be says, the Baronet refused in a tone which trould not be expres¬ 
sed, “ I baic been,” said he, *• for many years Professor of this preten¬ 
ded science, I had ransacked the libraries and my own brain to disco¬ 
ver the foundation of it, but the more 1 sought to persuade and con- 
yince my pupils, the less pontidence 1 began"to have myself in what I 
ivas teaching them, so that at length I gave up my profession, and re- 
turued to Medicine, which had been the first object of iny studies. 
1 have, nevertheless, continued from time to time, to examine ctery 
. thing that appealed upon this subject, which, as I have told you, I 
could never explain or teaph, .so as to produce conviction: but, at 
length 1 have given up the point, most tlioroughly assured that without 
U14. express divine sanction .attached to the laws of morality, and with¬ 
out positive laws, accompanied with determinate and urgent motives, 
nwtt \yiunp!|'er be convinced that they ought to submit to any such 
^epdg, nor.agree among' tbepisclves concciiiiiig it. From that time I 
have never read apy work upon morality but the Bible, and 1 return 
to.that always with ifresb delight.^’ 

, Tbccouciusion of Sir John, that there is an express divine sanction 
^ attached to the laws of luofatity, seems strongly corrobo^ted by the 
all the at tempts .which wc liave detailed, to resolve the laws 
tifint^ishliry into any iiior^geneia|^ponii{deration, 'I'bis divine sanction, 
however, is derivable from the uglj^ ot nature; otberudse the greateU 
paiptv of mankind must have bceii evOr ignorant of^ it. Hie safest 

,fi(^(^Hioii then seems^ be, pisi^eptioii of moral dislinctious 

i.s m mtiniate fact iu human uatyre, or that ri^/it and wrong a^ 
disppnuhln hj ol peculiar faculty ox energy of the mind, who^c decN 
WO .arc so constituted as to receive implicitly, and believe intui- 
■ IjMtdy., on their ow.l> proper evidence. Philosophers for .a long time 
themselves in inquiring why tli^ believed in the tesBmony of 
..Iheir sonsef: much iti||ihHily was dii^ycd in assigning reasons for 
ndnuttiiigmBevtdcm’e-^ sense, as welt as for rejecling it; at length 
the moceit^ual among metaphysicians are content, with Dr. Beid, to 
tht testimony of tha senses upon its own proper grounds, and 
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«lIow that it is equally impossible to reject llie e'vidcDce of sense, and 
to assit;D any other reabon for admitting it, than the oi^giiial eonstitn- 
tioo of Iiuinan nature. In like manner it appears to be' wisest, to rest 
tjie ini mutability of moral distinctions upon the peculiar evidence of 
the moral faculty, whicli ive arc so constituted as,to admit as certain, 
without Ihe aid of any other evidence. ^ 

This view of tliq^iiumlalioii of moral sancfidn,'"ap)iears^h 
unexceptionable form in li.e sermons of Dr. Butler, which a^ciie fit's! 
published in tlie year 172b', nearly aFiout lifetime that Hutcheson's 
** Ioquir> into the original of our ideas of Beauty and Virtue," appeared; 
see particularly. Sermons I. It. III. The same excellent author in Ids 
dissertation On the N'dture of Virtue," subjoined to bis Analogy,^' 
published ten years aflterwards, thus states his seutimeuts concermiig 
this important principle ufiiuman nature. 

It is manifest great part ot edmmon language, and of common be¬ 
haviour over the |vorld, is formed upon supposition of such a moral 
faculty; whether calltid conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
divine reason: whether consitiered as a sentiment of the understand¬ 
ing, or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the truth, inclu¬ 
ding both. >«or is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of 
action this faculty, or^practical discerning power within us, approves, 
and what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been disputed 
wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt there may be 
about particulars; yet, in general, there is in reality an universaily 
acknowledged standard of it. It is that which all ages and coinitries 
have made profession of in public; it is thiit, which every man you 
meet puts on the show of: it is that which the primary and funda¬ 
mental laws of all civil constitutions, over the fiire of the earth, make 
it their business, and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon min- 
hind: namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common good." 

The same doctrine has been ably illustrated and confirmed by Dr. 
Reid, in liis third Essay on the Active lowers of Man, who thus 
concludes his reasonings on this highly important' subject. ** Hie 
sum of what has been $:ii(( in 'this chapter is, that, by an orighial 
power of< the grind, which we call eomAdenee, ot the moral faculty, 
we have the conceptions of right and wrong, in human condoct, of 
merit and demerit, of duty abd moiat obligation, and our othM'bioral 
conceptions, and that, by the ^ame fitcnlty, we perceive'ad^lhings 
in human conduct to be right, and others to be wrpiig; that the first 
principles of morals are th^^dictates of this^ciiltyand'that we have 
the same reason to rely upon Biose dictates, upon tbt detaiilHnattoBS 
of our senses, or of our other natural ftciilties.” (c'. fi.) ' 

When we contemplate the moral faculty under the aspect Of guiding 
and craUvlIing oiir own conduct or as porforniirig the important fiiiic- 
tion^J^ (Tan&riVnrc. the indcpeifdeuce ami supremacy of its natunil^- 
cow^dre clear and indimutable. It will lie difficult, by any inge¬ 
nuity of argiiiiicut, to resdrah the admoniflbns of this faculty into any 
tqieiatimof reason; or,to show by what process of the reasOftiiig 
po«ver it U that men, even the roost unluformed, are ntung with re¬ 
morse, and suffer all the terrors of agnllty when'nnfortu- 
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nately stiiiaulaled to the perpefratinn of crimes. I'he voire of con- 
seience witt orcasionail)' make iUelf be bear^ iit spite of all the delu-' 
sioits of sophistry, and amid all the tliniiilt of vicious indulgence. It 
may for a time be stifled, but can never be totally subdued; and the 
unfortunate criminal who succeeds for a vi'hile in eluding its admonn 
tions, fails not after^rd.s to sufleT ten-fold agony, ulieii he can no 
longer be^deaf to ite expostulations. 

' Conscience too not only exeits its autboiity in the human breast, 
but tells us in language not to^be misunderstood, that its authority is 
supreme. To the control of conscience every appetite, desire, or 
aftectiot), the itidulgcfice of which is inconsistent with its dictates, 
must implidtly yield. “ To iih o^ij'ov (says Plato,) vsyo; iirr\ ^aciXi- 
xis-’ (Minns.) The more we sacrifice to this supreme principle of 
our nature, the pear and more lasting is our gratification; and we 
never foil to be seif-condcnined, if we yield to the suggestions of our 
inferior principles in opposition to this supreme rulp of our ronduct. 
From this it is sulficiently plain that nature intended man to be a 
moral as well as a rational agent; to improve in virtue and g(^lne5s, 
as'weil as in wisdom and in knowledge; and to allow' no iiifciior con¬ 
siderations to interfere with his' progress towards the aUainnieiit of 
moral perfection, the highest attribute of his nature. 

** Vt ad cursum natns est cqiiiis, ad arandum bos, ad indagandiini 
canis; sic homo ad dues res iiatmt est, iutelligeiidum, cl ageiidniu coii- 
, venienternaluric, id est rationi: in quo posituni est honestum, ct quod 
proprium atque unicum est in terris lioiniuis boiium." (Cicero dc fin. 

1 . 2. u. 3 Q,) “ Non enim refert ad folicitateui ejus quaiituni agronitn 
aret, A qukm luultis sdlutetnr, qukm pretioso leclu cubel: sed quaiii 
bonus sit. Bonus autem cat, si sit in co ratio ad naturae voluulatcia 
accomniodata et perfecta, quae virtus et honest um vocatur." (Seneca 
Ep. 7 f>*) 

If it be asked, what are the particular actions, which the moral 
foculty approves, and the line of conduct which it adiuunislies us to 
pursue, it wHI perhaps be safest to refer for an answer to the im- 
ntediale dictates of the moial foculty itself. Nearly the saiiie errors 
have arisen in the science of morals, from the atteo||||s wl^h have 
been made to reduce the sanctions of tlie moral fiicidiy to some one 
general Jiriociple, as from the'endeuvotim to explain these sanctions 
lliemsclv^ by the operation of s(^ other power of the mind. The 
systems already hinted at which ^skhaiiypnr to resolve moral sanction 
into consideratioiis of self-^terest, of utilitj^ or Uie like, are the most 
liable tesfliiH objection; -aAd the system of llutchesoii and Shaftesbury, 
which includes the whole of virtues id benevolence, is obnoxious in a ' 
great to the same censure. If benevolence comprehended the 
wbotedf virtues, it is not easy to understand the iicrc!>sity ^ .such a 
foculty M^lhe moral sense; since the iHnd afiectious of man df fftem- 
selves sufiiciently provide for the exercise of this amiable qitalifica- 
tjon when allowed to act witfemut interruptidb. 

Bht beneviddibre/lihwever pure and uoadalterated, falls short of the 
chail^ter of complete virtue. Bctievoieiice would induce us to heap 
be»^ on alt men without any discrimination of tJieir merits, or any 
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rrgnnUo th^ means by wbieh the lienefit i«a$4>Rudi»ced>-#«Benmlenre' 
therefore makes uo)>ru\isi|m for the virtue ofjut^iixs airy wor« thau it 
proviiUs h>r the virtueo o{ vvincity, of. hoiiebtyy ^of gratitude, or uf 
piety. Virtue nut f:ol1^i3t lu f'lviug tlie loud to any one dabs of 
ourprificiples in oppobilioii to tlic rei>t; but in tlui^j^iiQ ro^idutioiii and 
aubonlnmiioii of ull our principles bubordotailili^^MdHVfi is jiiovided 
for by I be admonilioiis of tiiut principle'‘of our itatttre:>, wlij^ 
preiiie to all the re^l/lhe moral i'acnify. 

Without any refinement of iea,«miiii.',!coiK‘orning the beimly of-vir¬ 
tue, the ciiajtns of beiievok'iicOj or liic i ccebMly of justu‘e and veniv 
city, the moral fucully at oneo, suggests the oonuuet, winch ii ig our 
duly to pursue, and assists in ihe strongest language. tJie obiigalion by 
which we are bound to tlnit conduct. Although tlie dictates of tiie 
moral faculty may appear to be contrary to our immediate interest, 
and ill no ways tending to tiie advantage of tl|e comniuiiity, yet ue 
feci that we do wrong if w'e icfuacoiir emedieiice; aud if we alight its 
inaiidutcs for the salie of temporary benefit, we are conscious that we 
sacrifice.a greater for a lesser duty. “ So far, therefore," as is re- 
Hiuikcd by Dr. CUirke* “as niuu arc conscious of what is right and 
wrong, so far they are under an oliligation to act aecordingiy; aud 
coiiseijiieiiily that eteroa^ rule of ri^it, which 1 have been hither, 
to dcsciibiiig, it is evidcii(| ought as indispensably to govern men's 
actions, a» it cannot but ncressarily detenniue their ^assent.” (Evk 
deuces of natural and revealed iiejiginn4y 

When the belief in the existence of a supreme power is establislied 
by the light of reason, it is the iangi^agcof the niPFiil faculty, that duty . 
required us to {lay homage to that adorable bejpg; to study his nature 
as f.ii as our capacities adnii^ and to tevcreuce his will as far it is . 
made known to us* Hence iuiportant.class of monii duties^ 

which arc indicated by the light of reasoh, and tfie moral faculty^ 
but are much more clearly made known by revelation, namely, oiir 
duties to God. The moat perfect enumeration of duly or virtue, 
which we have yet received, adds this chass two others, namely, our 
duties to our fellow men, and pur duties to ourselves, it is not my ' 
iiiteulion r1^ enter into the analysis of these several classc'.. of duty. 

In fact, the particulars arc best to be gathered from the examinalioa of 
the various, unsophisticated prinpipjes of action in man, wbbA:has 
been attempted in the preceding pages. In cases where tBe^lwkof 
duty apfiears dophtfal, it is generally much safer to trust to.thege* 
nuiiic dictates of the niQmi faculty itself, than to rely upon the a'd 
of abstract and urgiimentative discussion, winch is but too Opt to 
bewilder the judgment in'the inextricable mages of casuistry. 

It has been remarked by most of those wt iters, who have treated of 
the moral ^pulty, that its exercise is acconipaiiied wiUi an agreeable 
sensation^ «r strong mental gratifiealiou. As Butlec remarks, tbetesw 
included iir^ both “ ^ senlitucnt of the undcrsiandliig, and a fieiceptiaa 
of the heart." It is iinpossibl$!f to behold wgvirtuous action without) 
experiencing a sentiment of adection aud esteem towar# the author 
of it; so tlrnt the contemplation of virtue is of itself a i>oi||ree of high 
enjoyment. “ Placet suaptc natura virtue," mys Seneca. The b£uvly> 
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of virtue* and deformity of vice have been topics largely expatiated 
upon by anoieitt, as well as modern 'inoralkts. Tliose of the jSocra- 
tic school conjoined iu their designation oT> virtue the xocXqv with the 
aya^ov from whence came tlieir peculiar appellation for virtuous conduct 
xftAoxceyadk. In the moral treatises of the Aomaiis* the pulchrum is 
constantly conjoined .with the honestuMt and suHiciently serves to 
indicate their belief in the attractiveness of moral excellence. 

The following lines of Akenside make a successful appeal to diis 
high source of mental gratificiition. 

- - — “ Is aught so fair ^ * 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, * ' 

la the brii'ht eye of Uesper* or the ntofii* 

In nature’s fairest furms* is aught so fair 
As virtu* IS friendship f as the candid blush 
()f hun, who strives with fortune to be just? 

Tfjc grateful tear, that streams for others’ woes? 

Or the mild majesty of private life ? ” I^eas. of Iinag. b, 1. 

* “ When we contemplate a noble character,” says Dr. Reid, “ though 
but iu ancient history, or even in fiction *, like a beautiful bbject, it 
gives a lively and pleasant emotion to the spirits. It waruia the heart, 
ami invigorates the whole frame, like the beams of tlie sun, il enlivens 
tlie face of nature, and diffuses heat aud light all around. We feel a 
sympathy with every noble and worthy character, tiiat is represented 
to us. We rejoice iu his prosperity, we are utSicterl in his distress. 
We even catch some s]iarks or that celestial fire, that animated liis 
conduct, aud feel the glow of liis virtue and magnanimity.—But the 
liiglicst pleasure of all is, hrhen #e are couscious of good comiuct in 
ourselves. Tliis, in sacred Scripture, is called the tesdatony of a 

f ood conscience : aud it is represented, not only iu the sacred writings, 
at ill the writings of all • Momlists, of every age and sect, as the 
purest, the most noble, and valuable, of all human enjoyments.” (Essay 
3 d on the Active Powers, c. 7.)' 

]^o' Writers have mqre amply illustrated the pleasing feelings con- 
iie<ded with virtisjia^ Conduct than Lord Shaftesbury and Dr.IIulcbe^ 
son, and in doing so, the^- have doubtless reudered an important scr* 
vice to the cause of morality. Lord Shaftesbury has the merit of being 
amoite the first to clear the science of morals from tliat scholastic and 
formality with wlnph it had been too long loaded, and which 
^le a great measure from notion of treating that science 

^a^r the manner of a system of j^sprudence. He has rendered the 
stndjf ,nf morality attractive, and Its practice amiable; ydt he cannot 
tie acquittL'd from the censure of having too much overlooked the 
supi^j|^iObl)gation of the moral faculty, and of having treated of 
Ytrtt^pSlhcr u matter of feeling tlian as a matter of duty. He 


* ** Ipsa qutdem virtus pretium sijbi, folaquc late 
Foi^iniB securalAtet, nee fascilius ullis 
Ei^tur, plausuve petit clarcscere vulgi,, 

Nil opis exteroiB cupiens, nil indiga lauilis, 

Diviuis auimosa suis.’’ Ckudhin, 
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Jieglect3, as Dr. Butler observes, tlu? authority wiiich belongs to vir¬ 
tue, and limits it too nmufa to tlie cuitivtition of mere benevolent af¬ 
fection ; and it must ever he lamented that bis deistical opinions have 
tended so much to defeat the good purposes, which his works miglit 
otherwise have answered. i 

Dr. Hutcheson is liable, though in a less degree, to the same ceasure 
of exhibiting virtue, rather as a benevolent feeling than as a supreme 
rule of conduct. ' Vet occasionally wc find, even in these autitors, nii- 
expected testimony of the paramount authority of moral saurtion. 
Thus Hutcheson, as already quoted, says **that the desire of nfonil 
excellence is the supreme determination, or affection of our minds, 
and different from all out kind adeclioiis.’' Shaffsbuiy writes, 
others may pursue diiieretit forms, and fix their eyes on different 
species as all men do on one or other; the real honest man, however 
plain he appears, has Ihut highest species^ honesty itself^ in view.” 
(Charact. vol. 3 .) And Mr. Smith, tliougli lu; wishes to resolve our 
moral faculties iiit# a mere sympathetic feeling, observes that " they 
carry along with them the most evident badges of this autlioritv, wbi^'h 
denote that they were set up within us to be the supreme arliiters of 
all our actions, to superintend all our senses, passions, and appetites, 
and to judge how far each of them was either to be indulged or res¬ 
trained.'* (Theory of Moral Sents. vol. 3 .) 


CONCLUSION TO PART I. 

Thus have I endeavoured fo ascertain the most important of those 
original principles which nature has implanted in the mind of man, as 
a guide and rule of his conduct; following the opinions of the luost 
approved writers upon this important branch of human nature, where 
they have appeared to be supported by Just reasoning and sound induc¬ 
tion. I have also endeavoured to point out the relative importance and 
gradation of dignity which these priimiples [Hissess; and to ascertain 
the true value of the gratification which nature has attached to their 
respective exercise. Tlie natural impression which results from such 
a survey,' certainly is; How bountiful is the provision which nature 
has made for the mental enjoyment of man; bow many sources of pure 
satisfaction has it prepared for hiiii, and how greatly do the amiable, 
the benevolent, and the virtuous principles of the liuiiiaii coiistitution, 
exceed those that are naturally nmlevolent, vicious, or depraved ! If 
man will but listen to the voice of nature; if he will cultivate kind 
afiTcction, and good will towards his fellow-creatures; if he will im¬ 
prove those faculties by which useful knowledge con be acquired; if 
be Will he moderate in the indulgence of appetite, the thirst of power 
or love of )lame,*>and iJ‘ he will sedulously endeavour to practise jus¬ 
tice, honesty, veracity, and piety; nothing can be wanting to complete 
his sum of felicity. Fortune may frown on his industrious exertions, 
adversity may take from him the comforts and coiiveuknoesof external 
affluence: but it is not hi the power of the most untoward events to 
' deprive him of that internal tranquiUifv,’ that steady mental compla- 
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cency which arises from the consciousness of acting accdfding to the 
dictates of ||ropriety, reason, and virtue. 

The most iinpoitaiit of all inquiries to a<rationa 1 being is doubtless 
the examination of the true sources of his liajtpiness; or by what line 
of conduct may he expect to attain tlie greatest enjoyment of which 
his nature is capable. This important question, as was naturally to be 
expected, has been much agitate<l by all those who have made the 
principles of human nature their study; and it has given rise to a 
greater variety of opinions, than perhaps any other question connected 
witli the knowledge of man. 'Varro, an ancient writer of good autho¬ 
rity, has reckoned no feuer than three hundred diifereiit opinions con- 
cerniLg human happiness, eiitcrhiined by the ancients, suid perhaps an 
equal number could be added from the systems of the modems. The 
chief reason of so great a diversity of sentiment on this interesting sub¬ 
ject appears to Le, that human nature has been contemplated under 
too limited an aspect, and some of its principles have been allowed an 
undue preponderance in the scale of rational enjoyment. It was from 
such a partial view of the constitution of man, that Epicurus was led 
to place all liuppiness in the eiijoynient of bodily pleasure ; and it was 
likewise from a partial view of the liuinau cunstitutioii that his oppo¬ 
nents, the Stoics, were led to exclude such pleasure entirely from the 
rank of rational gratification. 

If we wish to asecrtaiii the true ingredients of human felicity, W'C 
must carefully analyse human nature itself, and detect those principles 
of its constitution to which enjoyment is naturally attached, and tliose 
which on the contrary tend to disturb its reiiosc and iiitcirupt its 
stttisfiiction. Hy such an inquiry only can we attain any thing like 
certainty concerning the tnie foundatiuii of the happiness of iiian--^! 
know not any where that this important task is more successfully exe¬ 
cuted, at least if we, consider the result of the investigation, rather 
than the analysis on which it rests, than in a small, hut well known, 
French ))crforiiiaiice called ” 'I'li^one des sentiiiiens agrcahles.” I’he 
author of that work having taken a cursory view of the various sour¬ 
ces of hiiHian eqjoyment, finally arrangejs them iiiiiler the following 
heads, l. The pleasures of activity. 2. The pleasures of sense. 3 . 
The pleasures of taste. 4. 'J'he pleasures of the ijejievolentndections: 
and S. Those of virtuous''Conduct, which arc justly represented as 
the highest and most lasting of all. 

In the course of the preceding inquiries I have been led to take 
sonic notice of all tht'^“ sourcee of gratification, unless those which 
form the third clasc, via. the pleasures of taste, w hich, as they belong 
to a contemplative fiart of the human constitution, could not form 
n part of our present suhjert. But that the exm^eise of taste is a 
source of gnich gratification,—that the coutcniplatnm of the suhhine, 
the bemUjfal, the surprising in nature or in art, is productive of much 
real delight, may at present very safely be taken for granted; especi¬ 
ally wireii it is enusidered that this class comprehends within it all the 
pleasures'whicii are derived from poetry, painting, music, and the other 
fine arts. To this class of pleasures,' however, ought to have been 
subjoined another, which does not at all appear in the ariaiigeineiit of 
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our author* \vt, ** the pleasures of fbe understauding/' or those which 
are derived from the exercise of our intellectual pou^s, in the pur¬ 
suit of ratiooal knowledge, whether practical or speculative. These 
pleasures, which may be ascribed -partly to the useful employment of 
our contemplative powers, partly to the exercise of the active princi¬ 
ple of curiosity, to which jdcasure is attached by the original consti¬ 
tution of human nature, seem to deserve a higher rank in the scale of 
enjoyment than the pleasures of taste/ 

if-then this class of nitioiial pleasures be annexed to tlie pieceding 
enumeration ; and if the succession be regulated by the true and natu¬ 
ral gradation of dignity in the sources ofourgnitifiration, the'enuniera- 
tion of man's rational eiyoymcnts, should, I think, stand as follows. 
1 st and lowest in the scale, tlie pleasures of sense. 2 . The pleasures of 
activity. 3 . The pleasures of taste. 4 . 'Flie pleasures of the under¬ 
standing. 5 . The* pleasures of the benevolent aHections: and O', the 
pleasures of virtuous conduc:t. 

The pleasureuof sense ought to occupy the lowest rank in the scale, 
for their gratification is momentary, and is productive of no satisfac¬ 
tory reflection, when they cease to be felt. If we indulge in them to 
excess, this reflection, instead of being agreeable, becomes painful; 
so that it is not in our |K>wer to derive any lasting source of enjoy¬ 
ment from this source. The pleasures of activity, by which I chiefly 
mean those derived from the various kinds of bodily exercise, such us 
those of riding, hunting, fowling, and the like, claim rather a higher 
tiink in the scale than those of sense: because they may be made to 
occupy more of our time, and are nut reflected upofi with pain unless 
carried to a very blameable excess: they likewise promote bodily 
health, to which sensual gratification is highly pernicious. But as 
they have no influence on the mind, their enjoyment is succeeded by a 
painful languor, which calls aloud for more lasting sources of gratifica¬ 
tion. 

These are amply supplied by the pleasures of taste, and still more 
by those of the understandings which may be made to occupy a large 
portion of our time, ind to call forth the utmost energy of the mind. 
We are likewise gratified while busied in intellectual pursuits by a com¬ 
placent reflection upon our own powers, and by the conviction of our 
being usefully employed. Yet such pursuits must not be allowed to 
occimy the whole of our time, or the reflection will ibrciblyobtrude 
itself that we do not fulfil the great end of our being, licart 
calls for social intercourse; for friendship, mutual afiection and bene¬ 
volence; and how greatly the exercise of these contributes to oiir liappi- 


' ** Est atiimorum ingeiiiorumquc nostrorum naturaie quoddain quasi pa¬ 
bulum, coiisidcratiu contemplatioque natiira!; et indagatio ipsa rerum mag- 
naium 0('Litltin:mquc habet oblectationcin.” (Cicero, Acad. 4 . 

" Quid de Pytliagora ct Platone ioquar, qui mdicaverunt veaieiiciuin sibi 
esseeo, ubi aiiquiu esset quod disci posset, tantas regiooes barbaronim 
obirruiit, tot maria transmUerunt ? Quid de Dcinocritu, qui dicitur ooilisse 
privasse, ut aniuius quani minimu abduceretiir a cogitatiombus, qui patn- 
moniuin neglexit, agios iiicultos dcscruit?(De fin. 1. fi.) 
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tim, I trnst, by this time, suffirieatly proved. Last of all, and 
highest in the .|cale of nilinnul enjoyment conics the exercise of tha 
moral ftculty, and tlie practice of virtue. The consciousness of 
performing our duty, or the tcstimomj of a good conscience is that 
which, as Dr. Reid n marks, “ is rcpreseiiti'd, not only in the sacred wri¬ 
ting, but in the writings of all moralists of every age and sect, as the 
purest, the most noble and valuable of alt enjoyments." The exer¬ 
cise of the benevolent affections renders a' man amiable, the exercise 
of virtue renders him an object of res|)ect and of admiration. “ Vir 
bonus, quod honest it sc facturuni putaverit, faciet etiamsi laboriosum 
erit: facict etiamsi damiiosuiii erit; faciet, etiamsi iiericulosuni crit. 
Rursiis quod turpe erit, non faciet, etiamsi peenniam afferet, etiamsi 
voluptatem, etiamsi iiotcntiam. Ah honesto nulla rc deterrebitur, ad 
turpia 1111II4 spe invitabitiir." (Seucca epist. 76.) 

If the most perfect sources of human enjoymetif be the exercise of 
the benevolent affections and the practice of virtue, it is plain that 
happiness is not couffiietl to any particular rank or station of men; 
that it is within the reach of the jxior, as w'ell as the rich, of the 
bumble, as well as of the exalted. Even those enjoyments, which 
might at first sight appear to be the exclusive property of men of cul- 
tHated and refined minds, are not in reality so much as in appearance 
beyond the reach of every class of men ; I mean the pleasures of taste, 
and the pleasures of the understanding. Were this true, it would 
follow that those favored individuals bad a great advantage over the 
bulk of the human species, iti the extent of their means of gratification. 
But the tact apiiears to he that men of all ranks derive much occa¬ 
sional pleasure from those sources, as well us the man of a cultivated 
mind, or refined imagination. The vulgar have their popular songs and 
airs, which they listen to witli rapture,' and th^ ciijoy as much delight 
in gassing on a coarse daub of painting, as is felt by the connoissejjr 
in examining a master-piece of the most celebrated artist. For it is 
to be observed, that a cultivated taste, while it enhances the delight 
whkili we derive from the view of the sii]>erior productions of genius; 
yet on the other hand, narrows our sources of gi-atificatkm by the 
disgust Which it attaches to all works of the inferior kind. 

Again the exercise of the understanding is by no means lindttkl to 
matters of science, but is called Ibitb, perhaps in a more useful and 
gratifying manner, by the ordinary occurrences of life. The peasant 
and artisan.in their sevetal-avocations, have constant occasions for the 
emptoyment of their judgment; and in this way may experience more 
gratification than the philosopher does in the discovery of abstract 
truth, as the nsefiilness of this exercise of judgment is more immedi¬ 
ately apparent. 

** The waste of human genius exhibits a most astonishing and me- 
iandioly pirAsMCt. A targe library gives a full view of it. Among the 
multitude of DOoks of which it is composed, how few engage any one's 
attentiont Such as are addressed to the heart and imaghiation,sach as 
|miat life^iid manners in just colors and interesting situations, and 
the very few that give genuine descriptions of nature in any of her 
forms, or of the useful and ele^nt arts, are read and admired. But 
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tlic far more numerous volumes, profound systems, and disquisitions of 
philosophy and theology are neglected and despis^l, qpd remain only 
as monuments of the pride and impoteucy of human iindei^tanding/' 
CGregory’s Comparative View sect, 2 ,) It is remarked by the same 
wiiter, that we are but just beginning to dibcuver the proper subjects on 
which to exercise our intellectual taciilties. The ancient phiiu^phers, 
occupied in the sublime but fruitless inquiry into tlic origin and essence 
of all things, disdained to descend to llie common objects of iiie. 
Hence the science of agriculture, and according to Dr. (iregorv, 
that of medicine also, two of the tiri^t iin|)ortance to the human s]ie« 
eies, arc still in their infancy ; ami witli others of the useful arts, just 
beginning to receive any real improvement from the labors of scienti' 
fic men. 

• The remarks w'bich I have been led to make on the subject of hu¬ 
man enjoyment tend, to establish the truth of two positions willi which 
Archdeacon Paley closes bis investigations on-this iiupoitaut subject; 
and of which be remarks tliat, though found in must hooks of montlily, 
they have seldom been supported by any suflicient reasons. 'I'he first 
is, that happiness is pretty equally distributed amongst the diderent 
orders of civil-society. Tbe'second, that vice has no advantage over 
virtue, even with respect fo this world’s happiness. (Sec Ins uork on 
Moral Philosophy.) Aiiotlier inference to wliich the same remarks ob¬ 
viously lead is, that haptnness will not be most readily atiained by 
liim who makes it an object of pursuit for its own sake. The man 
who acts a 4 :cording to the dictates of a sound judgment, an atfectio- 
oatc heart, and a good conscience, will find happiness w'ilhout search¬ 
ing for it; wJiile the idle, the dissipated^ the hard-iiearted, and the 
vicious, will ever pursue it in vain. 

If then the means of happiness are so amply provided for us by the 
author of our nature, and if we have within ourselves inexhaustible 
sources of the most diversified enjoyment; how comes it to ymss that 
we hud but little apparent felicity in almost every region of the globe? 

If the; active principles of human nature seem benevolently contrived 
to exalt map to the most dignUied station among created beings, and to 
supply him with the most desirable pleasures, wheuce is it that we seMora 
And himmdicr worthy of our respect, or exciting our envy 1 In whole 
regions of the earth, nay even over enlira quarters of the globe, we And 
men sqnk to the lowest state of intellectual mulHHoral degradation-by 
the 0 ))pressive influence of political slavery: roused only to active cxer- 
tiop by tlie il^inate impulse of sensual appetite, or the selAsli 
jmssion of private gain: bAnd to the dictates of iworal obligation: 
unmoved by tbe Aner sway of feeling, imagination, or taste, and ignorant 
of the value of personal iiidcpeiidenco, and political safety. We And 
the greatest portion of the immense coiitiiieut of Africa, Asia, and 
America covered with wandering and savage hordes, whose chief em¬ 
ployment it is to contend for the dominion of the woods with their 
scarcely more savage inmates; who are ignorant of tlie enjoyments, as 
they arc of the reAnements of civilized lire; and who view other tribes 
not as brethren, and as objects of affection, but as enemies whom it 
is lawful, on every occasioiii to attack, plunder, and destroy. 
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Inquiry into the CausCf S;c. 

Even if we cast our eyes on the more civilized and cultivated nations 
of Europe, how rarely do we find the people in that condition which 
reason teaches to be productive of rational enjoyment 1 How gene¬ 
rally are they oppressed by. arbitrary laws, and absurd institutions 
either of government or of religion, which tend to repress every gene¬ 
rous sentiment, and to foster grovelling and vicious propensities. Do 
we not sec the fruits of these lamentabte ))erversions of human nature 
in the unheard of crimes which revolutions pro<Iuce, the treachery, 
the cruelty, the malevolence which break forth, when the iron chains 
of oppression are shaken oft*, aitd a free scope^ is given to the mind 
which before had been taught only to obey and tremble 7 Nor arc those 
happier countries where equal laws, a mild government, and a rational 
religion prevail, entirely exempt from the same reproach; for^ there 
also, by far the greater number of citizens are sunk in ignorance and 
prone to depravity: placing much more of their happiness in vicious 
indulgence, than in rational and virtuous conduct. 

Such is the impression which a cursory survey of the condition of 
mankind throughout the various regions of the earth, is calculated to 
excite. The gnicral aspect of the picture, doubtless, is gloomy; and 
it is not what an analysis of the principles of human nature would 
lead us to expect. A nearer survey may perhaps tend to dispel som^ 
wkat of the gloom of the first impression; and to discover gleams 
of enjovment, which are not obvious on a cursory view. At any rate, 
it cannot but be interesting to investigate the causes which tend to 
pervert and counteract tlieftieiievolont principles of human nature, and 
to make man appear so dift'ereiit a creature, from what apparently he 
might have been. This will lead ns to ascertain the circumstances 
which materially aflect human character, and cause it to assume so 
great a diversity among the various tribes and individuals of the siic- 
cies, and this is the object which 1 have proposed to myself in under¬ 
taking the present work, however diftideut 1 may be of my ability to 
execute it with success. 

The causes which materially affect human character, may most na¬ 
turally lie divided into two classes, the phymat, and tlie moral. Un¬ 
fertile first class I comprehend the diversified efifects of cfiniate, what¬ 
ever they may be; and this shall form the first object of oue inquiry. 
Under the second class I include the influence of education, govern¬ 
ment, religion, inaiioers, and a variety of similar causes, which will 
next demand our serious investigation ; and it will then remain to be 
shown, how much of the diversity of human character is to be as¬ 
cribed to origindlleonstitutioih'aod^ptculfiir natural conformation. 
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LATIN POEM. 


Insuetis propius adeundi metuserat. 

O/ALLIA in anfractu sinuosi, plurima texit 
Ulnius obumbratain qiid spatiosa viaiii, 

Paganus vafcr, agreotem ludiliria turbam 
Utfaceret, cautos insiruit arte doles : 

Kscavat imnianem rapum; dein cortiee iingit 
In tenero siniulans ora secata viij. 

Stat frutici affixus; iiiucea faiiic complet hiantei 
Quse tremuliini inittat viva lucema jubar. 

£t quia secessus dulcis, qiiia janua vici, 

Assiduum lilc noctu vulgiis agebat iter. 

Hie, simul ac vesper prooesserat iidus Olyinpo, 

Venit in aniplexus fida piiclla proci; 

Sistit oberrantes inonstruin ; niodb fel'vidus alget 
Kune amor, et juveiii cordu soluta tieniuut j 
Nec semel urgenti fugiens terrore Creiisam 
Respicit; at tarduiii liiiquere malit onus; 

Callis ad extremum, uec eniiii dementia cepit 
Orphea liuic auiiiios, inipigcr usque volat. 

Mox adeuiit pucii; puer illiiic qiiisrpie recurreiis 
In gremio iiiattiis vult operirc lueiuni. 

Mox adeuiit vetulae; queis nil inortale videri 
Hacc sua prodigium verba sonora docent— 

** Collectunique preiiiens vulvit sub naribus igncni, 
Igniferosque oculos rubra Chima^ra rotat.” 

Altera pars eqiiidem siq mi^us garrit aniles. 

Altera solicitas niussat m ore preces* 

HU super accedit, queiii otniiis viania vatein, 

Quein rudis agresti luiide caterva cojit; 

Ilk, uoyiAu docto nionstrum scrutatus ocello, 

Terrigenis sunimum ceruit adesse diemt 

IL IL JOY. 

Etoiutf 1804. 


REMARKS ON THE GREEK FATHERS. 


To THE Editor ov the Classical Jodrkal. 

.iIVmong those wiiters of Ecclesiastical Antiquity, who, from 
fashion, or prejudice, or ignorance, are now universally neglected, 
and almost universally unknown, may be ranked Methodius. 



Remarks on the Greek Fathers. 

was a Bishop of the primitive Cliurch, and suffered martyrdom 
about the end of the third century. Of the various works, W'hich 
he composed, not one has come down to us entire, if we except his 
Baiu|i»t of Virgins. In this work, a company of virgins are 
supposed to assein>)Ic together, in the garden of Arete, or Virtue# 
where they severaJiy discourse oii tlie excellence of the unmarried 
state. 'I'he diction is uniformly clear, elegant, and flowing; but it 
is sometiin.cs too gorgeous and Asiatic, and, from its extreme 
rediiiidunce, is occasionally feeble. 'I'he following passage 1 have 
translated, not only because iliiifl'ords a pleasing specimen of this 
author’s style, but because there is reason to telieve that Milton 
made some use of it in his description of the Garden of Eden. 

Pleasant was the spot, aiul beautcuus, and almost seemed unearthly, 
replete with every th'iig which might lure us to repose. The air, which 
was spiead uixiund it, with *dams uf the purest light was blended, and its 
gentle breath was h<irinuny. In the midst a fountain murmured, smooth 
as the smoothest oil, and distilling the sweetest beverage; whose clear, 
unpolluted wateis were luidtiplicd in rills, and die nils, swelling into 
livers, itfreslied the smilingpariulise. There hlooidcd innumerable tribes, 
surcharged with auiumnal riches, and glorying in their golden fruitage, 
which depended* amiably Kaaitu^w^tvwv l\a^uJ^). There too 

were meadous, green with perennial verdtiie, and diveisdiod with flowers; 
flowers of unnumbered hues, and of unrivatlecl fragrance. Approaching 
a lofty and inajcstic tree, we n^ted beneath its tuliagc ; for ample were 
Its spreading brunches, and genial and inviting waslfsxhade. 

The reader, to whom Milton is familiar, besides noticing the 
general similarity, will be struck with die exact resemblance of one 
particular passage in the above, to these words of the English 
Poet; 

Others whose frtiit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable.- 

Synesius, also, is a writer who deserves to be more generally 
known. Ten of his Hymns have come down to i^s, which, 
although they weie composed nearly four hundred years after Christ, 
display a purity uf style, and a narnioiiy of versification," which 
would hav£ done honor to a politer age. I acknowledge that there 
are some passages in them indifferent those especially in which 
he interweaves the jai^on of, Platonism ^th the truths of, Christ* 
ianity; but there are others whidi brf^die the genome spirit of 
poetry, and burn even with Pindaric fire. His ninth hymn is 
pre<einhieiitly splendid and megniheent, both in its dicftioii and its 
imagery; <aiiid every one will, i think, be convinced on the perusal, 
that Miltop^^d fhoroughly digested it. Being fully sensibje that 
any trani^fWih of mine would fall short, both of the spirit,' and 
Ihe graddeur# !^ the original, I have not firesomed to make lUiy. 
They (fojllowiiig attempt however, on a less subliroe, but equall[)r 
phuMingi 'ptiMdgb,^ may communicate to Ae En^isb reader aome 
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idea of the style and manner of Synesius. ft is the opening of hit 
second hymn. 

Again Aurora's purple beams 
Arc playing on the Eastern streaius ; 

Again the mists have fled away. 

Chas'd by the radiant car of day. 

And thou, my soul, awake again 
Thy matin hymn, thy wonted strain; 

That God adore, whose puissant might 
Cloth'll the young morn ip robes of light; 

Who gave the stars their wondrous birth, 

And bade them ilatice around the earth. 

Tlierc is, unfortunately, no word in our language, which can 
adeijiiutely convey the idea contained in the last line of the original. 
I'he word dance has nothing in it of dignity^ nothing of grandeur, 
but is liglit and frivolous. How different from this, and how, 
elegant is the Grdhk I 

og eSeoxev aerrg* vuxrl, 
ir$ptKo<rfi4av Ypqdwt. 

Some of the Greek fathers, also, have very exquisite expressions, 
when s|>eaking of the stars. St. Chrysostom, in his secoM homily 
on the liicomprehensildc, thus writes : xhv ougavoy* wwg xafdg* 

vwg ■iroag tco ^otxiPap rm atrrqtav X^PV’ -^^d in 

another of his Qrlitions, votxikog dcTegcov xaToi\i[Jiarei St. 

Gregory Naz., in his beautiful description of the Spring, speaks of 
the Chorus of the Stars; v 5 y ifFxiqmv x^P^S xada^urregog,^ And St. 
Basil, ill one of his Homiiie^-.pn the Hexaemeron, (I forget 
whether it be the fourth or fifth) $as a very beautiful metaphor— 

* rtg 6 Tolg dvieixt rourotg heeir<ani\»g rlf »^qeiv 6 v} 1 confess die passage 
would have been more grafifying to my taste, if the flowers had 
beep enriched with some sueh epidict as y§!uirx^g or ;^^v(rayr«^ 
7 ^;7B>fd Chrysostom would most probably nave thus written. 

/ II, S, BOYD. 


Nov, SO, 1813 . 


‘ Mr. B. seems to think that-tbia metaphor is peculiar to the Greek Fa¬ 
thers, but it was a favorite idea of the Ancient Classical Poets, as might 
be proved by numerous examples. We shall coutciit ourselves with produ¬ 
cing the following : 

Risit chorut oinnis ab alto 

Astrornm. Statius, Achill. r. d4S. 

' Oesner in Thes. Littg. Lot, under chorea has these words: ** Varro apUd 
Mou. vr. Id. vocem ad sidera traustulit, quae certd et quasi ad harrae- 
niam moventur, 

Repente nqctis circiter meridSem, 

Cum pictus aer fervidis iateighibus, 

Cali choreas astfkas oatenderct. • ~'■‘- 

Eodem ttiodo Manil. i. 99. 

Et qiiinque averse luctaiitia sidera tnundo 

Exercent varias natunc lege cAweos." Edit. 
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The folhming scarce and valuable Tract, eonmting of 7 Letters, 
of which we insert 3 in our present atid reserve the other 
4 a future No., is reprinted by the recommendation of a 

very distinguished Scholar, who has obligingly favored us with 
the loan of the Pamphlet. 

REJVIARKS 

ON THE 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

AUTHORS, At^CIENT AND MODERN. 

IN SEVERAL LFFTERS TO A FRIEND. 


O / ntiaeroa Saipteres, vet poHia, O / tniaera aeripta tat ereelletiHum Poetarum, 
OratoruM, Hiatoncarum, H aliorum, niai frania, niai eateina /utieaa iata audaeut 
eoinpeaeattH-. Quid Uaim in iUia aalmm et ineolwne tandem mawhui Quid 
integrum, quid impoiiutum, Poateria nostria relinquetur, ai cuUthet qiisccuiu^ue 
aucqui non potest, ea fornuure ttansformarequc pro arbitrio cimeedilurt 

H. St^h. Ep. p, 333. Hist. Stepli. 

1731 . 


TO THE HEADEB. 

These Letters, qt Brst written for private satisfaction, arc now 
made public, in order to stop the career, and to curb the insolence, 
of those Goths and Vandals the minor critics of the age,, the 
Marklands, the Hades, arid the Observators. If haply he can 
gain this point, the Author thinks he shall do no sunati service to 
the republic of learning, • ^ 

B. Ep. 17 V 31 . 


LETTER I. 

My dear Friend,' - 

Yor ask f( I have soon the Mucellimeous Observations upon Au¬ 
thors and nuuierh; 1 have: And yet I cannot think that by 

this Ahstter 1 have givt^n fall s;Utsrartion to your rpiestion the 
ititinwcy of that friendship which is cultivated betnixi us, the freedom 
of pur Correspondence, and the usual interpretation which wc are both 
wont put upon the like iuterrogatories, make me'deem myself obliged 
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to lay before you that private judgment, which I have formed wlfhiu myw 
self upon ilip Work. 

But tho’ 1 own myself siifliciriitly bound for these n*nflons to do it, 
yet I hope this obligution will sufler nu detninunt or diminution, should 
1 say, that 1 have likewise a further view in it, and that I puroose hen* 
by to purchase your opinion also; for the gaining of which 1 shall al¬ 
ways gladly expose my uu'n, and think 1 come by it at an easy'expence. 

'I'hc undertaking, according to my slender acc|uaintance with the 
Jlistoria Literaria» is the. first in its kind ; this is the first time that ever 
Oiiticism was ever retailed at Sixpence an ounce, and that in a monthly 
Kile; where all comers and goers, school*boys, apprentices, and cham- 
Ijgy-maids are welcoinc to buy, may all read in their mother’s tongue, a 
Ontique upon ancient authors both - hatin and Greek. Boys, down 
with your satchels! away with the needle. Girls! A fair trader from 
Farnassus sells the Belles Lettres a lumping pen'tvorth. "Oyog Tfgig 

As to the Auth9r, who he is, that by the help> of the Goddess, first 
struck out the thought, is not so easy to say. The footsteps by which 
we arc to investigate him are very perplexed and uncertain ; the Adver¬ 
tisement speaks of the Editors» but the whole tenor of the book is sin¬ 
gular. I'he work is a piece of Criticism; the preface is intended to ba 
a defence of that sort of learning, and in the first page of it he ranks 
himself amongst the critics, and yet, if you’ll take his own word for it, he 
is no critic ; 7 have said enough'in fa^or of Criticism; too much per- 
haps, considering him little it concerns me to stand up for it. And af¬ 
terwards, But J pretend not to the title of a Ciitic, So that all the 
idea 1 can at pR'sent form of him is very confused ; all that 1 can be 
certain of, is that 

None but himie^ean be his parallel. 

Time, which discovers all things, may perhaps clear up this matter 
mom fully; should an embrj>o Cldudian, after that the Papinian bot¬ 
toms are wound up, fall a sacrifice to this more fuvorite offspring, we 
shall then be able to unravel the mystery, arid to know this Author, 
who, it seems, ko little knows himself, ns to be ignorant that he's a 
pretender to the title of a Cntic, even tho’ be publishes a critical work. 

llpving mentioned the Pief'ace as an <’bsay upon Criticism, 1 ^ 
leave to^enter a Riiiark or two upon it. His design here is to pave 
the w'lty, and to bes|ieak a favorable reception, for the work that follow% 
and consequently, to justify ^'rificat' learning against all sorts of ad¬ 
versaries, humorous, or grave; and yet with the first he plainly takes 
part, and, os 1 conceive, rto less with the second, "lis objected, that 
the (Critics treat those uncivilly from whom they differ'; now in answer 
to this, instead of shewing tlnit the objection lies not against the study 
itsdf, hut sonic of its Protessors,' be says not one«word about it ^ he 
shows indeed, that this, and that* and t'other is not uncivil; but how 
does'tbis remove the charge i This, and that, and t’other, may not be 
uncivil, and yet Criticism may be an unmannerly study ; and that it is 
so, two of his instances out bf thn.>e unluckily prove. Tif objected 
again, I'liat it is trifling and useless t he replies. That it ptca^ and 
instructs; alluding, I suppoM.*, to the Utile duki, 2 ^ow how 'does it 
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profit f Why, first, it does not make a man more virtuous; Secondly, 
It is'not bonoficial to the commonwealth : Thirdly, it brings home but 
little profit to those who spend their time in it. This is a most won¬ 
derful way of proving’that Critical learning is' profitable and instructive ; 
but boweviT, he boldly concludes upon it, that he has said enough in 
filtor of Criticism ; too mucht perhaps. 

P. 2. he says, It is not uncivil to take Notice of an author* • • •espe¬ 
cially if the author he dead; if he be livings Uis another case : I should 
not then care to find fault loitk one whom I could not also justly com¬ 
mend. 

Now in my notion of thiiigi, 'tis much m(»re generous to attack a 
living, than a dead adversary, whilst the man is able t(^ plead his 
cause, to right and defend himself. But excuse his pusilauimity; (P 
— — —Kulii gravis cst percussus Acidlles. - 
an^ so for fear of losing- a correspondent in lincolniensis^ tlio’ he thinks 
fit to reject four of his observations out of five, he pays him a most 
absurd compliment, aiyl siiys, He hopes he has a design of obliging the 
World with an edition of Virgil. 1 can assure the lovers of humanity, 
that this Author is already in much better hand<., and 1 heartily wish 
the learned piwfessor at Leyden may enjoy a better state of health, than 
he has lately done, whilst be goes through with his undertukiiig; Hut 
are we then to grant an act of toleration to consummate ignorance ? Shall 
pure and genuine nonsense go unpunished, whilst wc assail the man of 
character ? 

Hat reniam Corvis, vexai censura Columbas. 

Unless the Observator says tins to 6cnx:n himself, he must allow, that 
they, who arc in other respects justly comineiidabic, have the most 
right to favor. 

P. 3r Critical learning, he be placed beneath those Studies 

which tend to increase the Wealth'km Strength of a Nation; that is, 
your meccaiitile studied; and so the observation of the ingenious reflec;- 
ter upon learning is at last verify'd : The bounds of Learning of late 
are toonderfuUy enlarged^ and, for ought 1 know, Mr. W's Trade Papers 
may pass in time for a Volume of Learning. 

In short, my Fncnd, the only excellence of liiis Rhapsody of a Pre¬ 
face that n*s consistent w'ith what follows, a proper dodrease to 
such a structure; for the work is 

rudis indigesta^ue Moles, 

^uile crude and vnconcocted: aud^ for the truth of this, I appeal 
in general to the many Retractations jiro apd coa .* They may call them 
insthmaM of Modesty and Candor, <if they please, but surely they arc 
the tokens of Greenness and Immaturity., But as this is a very foul 
l^haige, I ahall endeavour more particularly to support it in soma 
Riture «jpiltles, and to prove it experimentally jn two sets of their 
observations, those upon Virgil .and Minucius Felix. In the douig of 
this, as 1 intend to deviate as little as possible, 1 shall likewise almost 
wholly confine jnyself to Emendations, many of which, so far as relatea 
.K) Virgili have pahigd, it 8cera8,^the approbation of Lincolnitnsis. 

. In kfae mean &e,l tenderly.li^g of you to take care oi your healA, 
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and to rcmpmber that you live for your Friends ns well as yourself: 
1 take it for granted, that 1 shall never want a Friend in you, and 
after having done it so often already, I doift need to give you any 
further assurances that you'll always find (he like in me. 

Vour most obedient Humble Servant, &c. 


LETTER IL 


My dear Friend, 

■ftlE Observator sets out with Virgil and Minucius FeliSf namely, 
the two authors to whom I proposed to contiiie my rtinarJis; and 1 can¬ 
not but think, he has been a little unhappy in the opening of the scene; 
for tho' these art‘ both great names in the icpublic of Letters, both of 
them favorite writers, and above all praise, and so might possibly be 
thought by him to reflect a lustre upon the undertaking, yet standing at 
the bead of this work, they rather bespeak the prejudice than the 
favor of a reader. The acknowledged correctness of the former makes 
us difficile and morose, superstitious and scrupulous, nice and sus¬ 
picious ; and that unbounded liberty, which his Editors from time 
to time have taken with the latter, has already so satiated and disgusted 
us, that conjectures upon him are little better than cabbage often 
heated. 

But the allowed excellence of this noble brace of Authors, perhaps, 
appears in nothing so much, ns in the lai^e number of Editions, which 
the learned of all nations have procured of them since the restoration of 
learning ; and with regard to Minaei^a a surprizing number indeed! 
consicleiiiig, that they arc ail derived from a single fountain, that one 
copy piesented by Leo X. to Francis the First. 'iHc faultiness of this 
copy, partly evinced by the frequent attempts of the Critics, but 
chiefly by Rigaltius's collation, has opened a large field to conjectural 
criticism in every age; and as the unfledged critic generally tries his 
in HciyeHust an Author of one exemplar likewise, and counts 
hinisi'lf nothing, unless he has carried away some few baskets of dung 
out of that stable of Augtus: So here, there is scarce one Editor 
ot Mimicius that has not proceeded almost to licentiousness in altering 
transposing, striking out, putting in ; in short, in every species of guess¬ 
work and hariolatioh. Insomuch, that tho' Virgil is the second in his 
kind, and perhaps, is second to none;,and tho* Minucius be, i( not 
the most ancient of the Ijaiin Fathers, the next to Tertuliian, and if not 
the most elegant of them, inferior to Laettmtius only: Vet notwithstand¬ 
ing these very great advantages, they do neither of them bring any 
recommendation to the present work. 

“ if 

. Minuc. Fel. c. 2. 

Igitur post »nu»i ct alttrum diem, cum Jam ef aviditatem deridkru 
frrquens assiduitatts usus implesset, et quet per absentiam mutiMun dt 
nobis nesciebfunus, relatione alternd Gimperissemus, ^c. 
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UU rcBsoning hrrc w very vronderful. We are to read mntm, be¬ 
cause this would be betti'r. Mutuam it seems is tolerable, but not 
quite so good ns mutuo. There is no end of such refinements os these, 
amt if the common reading is tolerable, this licence is far from being so. 
This is to correct the authors themselves, and not the corrupted copies 
ul lljem. Wlmt think you of' gaudere gaiidium, * ludere luaum, ^ ptig~ 
nare pugnam, * uUmus Jinix, and the like i Of Maritamm adultcri, 
Teitull. Apolog. c. 11. Mira Miracula, Min. Fol. c. 20. and Not. per 
wee* allernartt Cypi. Ep. 5. Kd. Ox. ? Of ’ dvS^wy r,^coxv, * dvhsov irot- 
i;rdie, frequent with Athenian Orutois, 

and the similar locution in ilic Acts, dvS^ss aieXipot t whirli, because 
our language would not receive the Letter, the Translators have ^'ii- 
dered 3Iett anil Brithrcn, whereas in point of accuracy, they should 
have said Brethren, Of eandem rtnensi vieim rnrsits nersts vestigiis 
terchamvs, Minuc. c. 3. f But fullness or redundancy is a clmrac- 
terislie of this author. See Heraldus, Hat. 10. pag. 28. of Daiies’s 
2d Edition. So p. 3. Ncqne hoc obsequiiJ'nit, aut orthms, aut homtrt^, 
p. 31. Rcpwliaris alterum, allemm comprobaris; and again. Si mhi 
quasi noius aUqum, vt quasi ignarus partis vtriasque ennsidas. See also 
Not. 5. p. 32. Not. 2. p. 6‘4. Not. 6'. p. 97- and forty other places. 
So Virgilf 

Rursiis ad oradhm Orlygia Phcrbttmqne remenso 
Hortatur j'ttter ire A'.n. 3. MS. ^ 

But to say all in a word, Mutuo makes ns great a 'rautolo^y as 
mutuam. Tor JliiViudiw and his I’riend, having been absent from"each 
other fur some time, were no doubt mvtnuUy ignorant of each oihci’s 
concerns. As lo any epistolary correspondence, 'iis plain theic was 
none; every thing of this kind is excluded by what follows, liehitt-me 
altemd cotuperissenivs ; Fur fb^therc liad been no occasion for this 
mutual inquiry. 

But this Oliservation is quite unlucky; for upon hFs oun principles, 
Tcmcnsi cannot stiiiid. 

Mik. Fkl. c. 3. 

. Sed uti tundi apatium satis justum ciun sermone cqn*»nfpsim 7 ts, can- 
dem ennensi viam rursus rersis vestigiis terchamus. 

Nay, Rmettsi make* a most insnfierubic tautology; The passage, 
iproduced above out of the 3d £n. is nothing like this. It will indeed 
justify eandem vimn rursus versts vestigiis icrebamus, but nut eandem 
rewemi vtam rursUs verm vestigiis terebamus. But r»>gt7, it seems, lias 
used the wind remensus ^ 143. 

Well, and so he has elsewhere, And so have other Authors; but 
what thw ? 'I'hc truth' is, that neither emeusi nor remuisi have any 


• Cie. 5p. Fanjik *■ Terent. Uocth. Hanmb, ♦Hor. Od. 

* Erasoh'Adag. tipulivy TtWF* ^ Arutoiili. 

,7 .It ffM/M absentia a greatei; Pleoimsin than that of /«ier. Pane/epr. Ttii; 
Tov Uyi»if-ipxff*hrj( 7 Or than that of a contemporary Orator, ijSsvXeirt 
‘ sit (htma iemlfaitii )m 1 f^n Isitm fsnwttt. See also Btaeliw. S. S, Vkuiric, Yad. 
1. P- 
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Aing to do here, kmensi is either by some blunder repeated from 
above, or is a gloss upon the less fretjuent expression tenbamua xinm 
This latter I am the more persuaded of. because real glossaj are often 
found in our Authors, Dav. fid Cic. N. D. p. 33. Mmrs. et Herald, 
dd Mtnuc. p. 94. But, p<'rhaps. at the time of wiiting this, the Obsierl 
vator might have an eye to that passage in the iniiniiable Sciiblcrus. 

Divide and part the secer'd World la two. 

But the Obscrvntor is again unfoituiiatc in having made this einer 
tion ; because allowing this way of jyguing, prospectm munis cannu 
bsist. ^ 

Georg. II. 285. 

Non animtim modo uti pascat prospectus inanera j 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit otnnibus aquas 
Terra - 

* 

Every Prospect is inanis^ from whence the Expression arises, impe. 
dire prospectum, Cas. fi. Gall. IT. 22'. Inanis animus, on the contrary 
is animus curis solutus. the context implies a regular open prospect 

without an epithet ; and the passage admits of his version without his 
emendation : A certain sign, niethinks, that there is no occasion for it. 
'Tis true, P'irgil has said pictura inanis emphatically and beautifullyj 
but ho has no where said, prospectus inanis. And the two cases aiii 
far from being parallel, for iR-ither arc the rircuiiistaiices the same, nor 
dues inanis in both places convey the same idea. 

But at last you’ll say, peihnps that all this is unfair, and that I have 
used all along the same argument against his emendations, which I 
before condeiniiod in him against Mmucius. It is true I have; for tlio’ 
this kind of reasoning will not .*^port a conjecture against a Ms. 
yet it will defend a Ms. (and in Virgil's case a number of A/6'6'.) 
against ii cortjectiiie ; and this the Obst-rvalor himself must allow for 
the sake of liis own annotation on 

A-n. XI. 405. 

Amnis et Iladriaras retro fugit Anfidus undas, 

where he defends the reading against Tanatfutl Faber upon this very 
principle ; and where, by the way, please i(» observe, that bis Ainnis 
'J'lbennui, ^Has amnis, Indusjdumen, ^c. do all c<iiroboratc 
mutuum : InsonHich, that his remark here upon Faber, howsoever just, 
is iiiiir<‘ly mal u propos, considering tliiit the very next he makes, 
is ih.it upon Ahstntiam mutuant. 

And upon tins footing of rejecting conjectural emendations, inenin* 
beicd with tautology, I cannot but think that a most monstrous aiter- 
atioi)^ uhic.'i i iiieei with in the new Horace.^ 

, (fd. 1.2, ill. 

Nude candentis humeros am ictus. 

The Editor asks, “ augnr iHe A potto ut^i Sol 9 ** Why the 
I^eity hiiusell. 'I'lie Poet did not think ihuc the Sun would be seen 
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from fan chariot, and assume the petaon Augustus. Again, he asks, 
" Quare tandem and rt'plics, " Quia scilicet Jam totum istum annutHt 
Casaris mortem insccutum, non nisi perpetuis nebulis Sol amictus vene- 
rat;'* still alluding tu ihe sun in the Ueavefts, and forgetting the drift 
of the author, who is nut desiring the sun to break out in his former 
splendor, but to come amongst them in Augustuses form ; and otherwise 
the compliment would be lost. Tandem thcrcture is, Nov) at Icngthf 
after the civil combustions arc erased. 

Niidus is unquestionably the same as nudns amictus. And therefore, 
whether the Kditor can suppe^’t tutdus amictus by any authorities, or 
nut, 1 cannot assent to it, because it inukus a tautology ; and for the 
some rcas m I am equally averse to what the Observatnr offers on 

Vjrg. Georg. IV, 405. 

Verumubi correptum nmnibus vinclisque teuebis; 
where even allowing that the common reading may do very well, he is 
yet so unreasonable us to put mankis upon us, and to persist in it. See 
p. 126 . ManiciSf he alledgr^ is used on Ihe same occasion, v. 43p. 

' ■ manicisque jueenlem 

Ocewpat . ■ ■ 

and that these two words are joined, Ain. II. 146. 

Ipte viro primus manicas afque arta levari 
Vincla.itt^ct Prumius — ■ 

As also in Ovid arc laqueis vincloque, where a story is told just like this 
in Virgil. 1 answer, that xincttlum is a general word, including in it 
every kind of fetters, mantciCf pedit'<p, laquei; and this 1 slian’t need to 
prove. Manicis therefun*, 439, •*> CNplaiuitory of vmclis here, accord¬ 
ing tu that of Ovid upon this occi^iqn ; 

Dec^iat nc te. versis tmken itleJtgurts, 

Impediant geminas vincula fn-ma inamis. Ovid. Fast. 1.369. 
And again, Pervenit ad vatem Juvenisy resolutaque somrio 

Alligat aquorci bracing capta Senis, Id. ib, v. 371. 

on the same occasion still. Consequently where vinculum is, tliorc is no 
occasion for any other word; at least conjecture cannot support any 
other, ev'n tbo’ manicis and vincula^ laq^ueis vincloqncy may subsist 
in the authors. And for my Itert, I cannot apprehend lipW Proteus 
could be bound well without hands. The author joins vis with vm- 
cato, V. 399- 

— vim durum et vincula capto 

Intends —— —- 

and speaks of lightening the bondCv< 412. 

- magis cootende tenacia vincla. 

and so agwn, v. 418. Atque habilis membris venit vigor - 

And Homerf Od. b. 41.5. talks ol^ ' 

-HagTOf^’S /3/l} TSf 

and 422," JCtf) me 8:7 trxeabau re /3/ijf, Aurai re yegonct. 
and particularly^. 454. 

‘Hluif S' U^ovreg ^Trsaoufuf a/if) 8 e xeig«? 

, fioAAofsey 






But unless the Obsen-^or^ill allovr of ni'anihtu liere, I don’t s^e hov 
his auimadversions upon (?eor^. ^IV.,414* can ^ssibly stan^« 

Where he writes, " it should be, I think, eiapeiidi, or vinciendt nuntinia 
capux.- She anointed him to give him strength to struggle with 
Profews,” and which he then confirms by v. 41S. 

Alque habilU membria Vfnit vigor. . . . 

But to conclude thi^ tedious Epistle, I am very shy on this account 
likewise of admitting that Criticism produced iu p. 113. of these obscr^ 
vations ; hut as I propose to give yuii niy thoughts at large in a subse¬ 
quent Iictter, 1 shall take Icaw of you fiir this time, by only subscribing 
myself, You/' most assured Frie/id, 4’C« 


, LETTER IIL 

Good Sir^ ■ , 

1 shall make no manner of apology ibr keeping my word, but 
'.viihout any more to do shall enter upon the Defence ot 

Georg, fir. 37. 

Ini idia infelix farias amnenx/ite severum 
Coepti metueff tortosque Ixionis angiies, 

Immanemque rotam, et non exsupcrnbllc saxum. 

An nvinent hand has attempted this place, and is so sanguine in the, 
iiiuttir, and so conscious of the infallibiiiry of his remark, that he pro¬ 
poses It as a test, ahd .ts an undoubted specimen of the faultiness of 
YirgiFs co\nc%i as a cicncher, and a capital observation, which shall 
singly convince the world, that the^ arc inCorrcct places ii* Virgil, and 
that even though all the other th ^ ^any ■ Eiaoys of those 
should prove in vain; lie reads, ' ' 

. -— tortosque Ixionis orbes, 

j'/ie reading of tie Homan Cet/c, in^^piie olf jly other manuscripts, 
and as many Editors. Hrs reasons are, that no ATythohger, Port, or 
Sehotlast ever mentions angues as part of Ixiuti’s punishment; that 
all they say is, that he was fastened to a wheel which was perpetually in 
motion t fuul then he produces sixteen passages to prove Inis. « 

As to orl/es making an hendiadis here, orbis and rota, he says, arc 
diflereut things, for rota is the machine, and orbis the voUttns or motion 
thereof; that Virgil, even supposing the' tautology, would yet bear it 
out himself, scijiug in another place, 

Alque Ixionii venio rota cotbaf^t orbis, Georg. JV. 4S4. 

And ns to 


--- tarfofqvc sinisti a 

Taieatans anguts ■■■ -- J£s\. VI. 570. ^ 

there /»6)w is not mentioned. And as to 

—Et munibuaprohibet contingere, mensas , 

_ ExsurgitquefacemattoUens,utqnt inttinut ere. ZEn. VI. 606. 
though Ixion be memioned. yet argues ts not. And so he mpsf tiium- 

phanily concludes, And thus we are got rid of a bluad^of isSSCl 
standing, . f 
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it ii very certun, tbftt whoever sb^ dare to appear in behalf of 
the ireeivrd reading, labon undiT very grw diwdvanti^es. He baa an 
'fwinenf hand to deal with, a great deal of learhip]g and quotation to 
vnruuiitef,, u world of bufficieocy; setf«evidencc, and cOrtainty. So that 
all he can propose to do, is to play the gentleman's artillery a little 
against himsrlt^ and if hh should miscarry, as to be sure he must, to 
coiiifuit himself with the thoughts, that 

—--Cam (7/p rerta$ffftfetur; 

and that iti viodicatiuii of a L«riion 1500 yean oR 
It is a rule amongst the crititfs, tso prefer, when the manuscripts differ, 
a recondite and less usual reading, before a more obvious onr, and 
that because the probability of corruption lies much the strongest on 
the part of the latter. And so this gentleman says himself in a like 
case, p. 174 . Nor had the librarH ever tHUtaken taorde so trite and 
common: and then he - dds, / am cot^denf Avienus wrote protollere. 
And so again, p. I77> Cassa, a ihortfWaeaword well enough known to 
the copj/utt: to that 1 suspect tie Poet wrote Casea. And this rule must 
then be allowed very good and certain, when a large numtKT of inanu* 
scripts are on the side of the former, against one and no more. In the 
case before us, anguet being new, and out of the reach of the scribe, he 
substituted into its place a word mom frequent upon the occasion, plain 
aii^ obvious, and \vbat might reasonably shoot into his head, cither from 

Georg. IV. 484. 

Atque Inonn venlo rota conaiitit ouiut; 

Or, Mn. XII. 481. 

Idavd minus JSaxas tortos fegif •hnttw orhet ; 

Or from Propertius, Ovid, ^eca^pr Severus, 

$0 that what the gentleman im of the passage being altered by a 
Monk, p. 178, is certainly very^n'tt but then, on the contrary side, 
by a Monk the gentleman means .the baitmrous ages, when learniim lay 
chiefly in the hainls of this wt Q^cn^ and then I'm afraid 'tis no better 
than an AnachAtHism, to talk of% Monkish alteration before tb 4 ^ 4 biys 
of Servupt. ’ ' 

But ftirther, | apprabend the antbos amant here two diatinct putush< 
mcnti, though the same pernor two parts of his punMnfimt, and 
this appears from the tenet of.t^ whole thma lines, i. e. from the-sbort- 
ness of the narration, being as it wer? only sft> subserviency, and sV 
80 thaithot^ orbU majmbeflofillfUis and rota the machina 
Itself^' yet making use «f hot onwamiy^'BaiDe puwbincnt, and the 
haBdic^aand tautokgy nevertbeipi sunsistiug, we cannot in so short a 
BOlTatiqB admit them both. of the poets or mythologista ever 

ibtiinatei that /xioa'^ wheel stands sdll, for then why was it a wheel 
tiathltf than a rock orapost? WbatdKCpmesof the morality of the stewy f 
No ; though perhips they may only mentioD the wheel, yet th# notion 
of revoluttou always goes along with it, as an Inseparable concomitant. 
|8n>isa s^s thc^nnmmanhinisetf; l^bn was fastened to a wheel wiki 

• fi^tthis is plain from very many of^lhs 
, Aita^sl.' (^ierius is to be reproached foe his cowardigo 

i^AOt, Ih hdiw orbes, yat he is most certainlly 



upmAuthmt undent &nd modthi, ^ 

riglt, in laying that it wo|^ make an bendiadil, and wlicncver it was 
adraittifl, must be admittea upon that footing. So Juvenal xiii, 51. 
calls it fofo, and CHiuf. Metam> \. 42. orbxsj irotn whence it appears, 
that oHts and rota are evidently tantamount, and make a tautology. 
But dot i this gentleman think that Pfcnvs knew not that orbit was 
tp/utui ^ Ptenns knew that as well as he, but was apprehensive of tho 
heiidiadis notwithstanding. As to 

Ocorg. IV. 4S4. 

Mque Ixionii lento rota cirntMit or£u, 
only one thing is there meant, namely, Itiou't wheel is expicsscd in a 
paiaphrasiicdl and poetical manner; and so in tho% passages of 
Seneca^ Severut, and Ttlmllus, wheie tho<>e two words, oi equivilent 
outs* arc jointly used. And upon this principle the leading of Mr. 
Mtrkland is to be i ejected, 

-I—tor/osjtts Itionn uej 

And lastly, upon this pniiCiple ungaeo is the word, and no olhtr; fur 
this alone makes no tautology vr hendiadis; tortoi anguet is evciy whit 
IS pioper as toitoi otbes. bo Sentta, Thyett 
—— E# tortos feroam 
Minoru ongues —~ * 

Necufpens habUaretoitapoutit 

is a just and beaulihil eniendabun iii that passage of MartiaU Obs p. J2. 
But above all, Ftrgf/himvelf has 

-torvosque stnutra 

InUntant angiics ■ ■ 

Upon which the ob^eivir writes, or refker tortosquef ns if this was an 
(inendatiun of his, founded upon conjecture ; whereas Pienui txpicssiy 
eives notice of its being tff antiif$ib aliquot efernplanbus. But more 
diKctly, 

Jxtoa was tied to tho wheel; though the gentleman might have spared 
the pomp of sixteen testimonies, (gpd yet afterwards he vciy formally 
adds a seventeenth) to prove what every one would have granted him, 
naiiRifely, that Ixiun aot fastened to a wheel which woi perpetually ta 
motion. Yet what he hat done serves to pruv<‘ this, if it wants proof, 
and so I'dlall only refer you to his citations. But the geiitlemaii bim- 
^«elf allowa he was fiiatcned. Now as to the materials with which ho 
s4vas tied, Servtus upon the place says it was with tefpeats; and so again, 
ad JEn. VI. 6oi Ab $rato Jove ad tt^eroa tnuus etf, et itlic rehgatut 
ad rot am ctrewajusatn Serps^tibus; from whence ATit/. Com. VI. 1&. 
wntis, Htc retm ferrets fait olligKtuSt urea quam angaea compbirea 
couvoliebantur. See also Farnab, ad Settee. Here. Fur. III. These 
seipents were therefore a part, at I suppose, of his putiiidiment; and if 
So, here aie two punishmcoits qr parts of punishment actually alluded 
to, uid all Hcndiadts or tautology Saved. Hie gentiaman teems plainly 
to have overlookeil Serviu^t (and'yet I don t know from whence he com 
come Bibiuaintcd with the antiquity of this reading, but from him) 
Mherwise he could never have said, that no mytbologist or schoj^w 
ever toeiitioncd aaguta as part of ixtoit’a punishment; nor Could bo ever ^ 
woitacarh'd those two objections from JEnad. Vh 570.606. for both of 
them only lie upon supposition that by angues are here meant the 
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snakes of tlii; Turit*?, ll»o contrary of wliichj^c nn^bl lia\o quitkly seen, 
and l)e**n undeceived, had lie ptvped into ^frius. 'J'he u[)j«‘Ctions arc 
no oUjections. J’ll freely give tlicm him both. And yet 1 don’t think 
he has temoved either of them : for rhotigh in the first case Lrion be 
not mentioned, yet the rniioh are made by ilie inylhologns to attend all 
those that are punished. See jCm. VI. doi. scq. where Ixtuit is named 
among the rest. SoJvvcn. Xlll. ul. 

Nee rota, nee Wuriee, nee iu.nim, uvt tuHm is alri 

Pteiia —■ - --- 

And as to the latter, though ats^ucs he not named, vet they arc the 
insignia, the appendages of the Kiiries, and always arc wheie they are, 
just as before revolution was niudc part of the very essence of Ixiona 
wheel, 

I knots of but one objection to those snakes of fxion (for the silence* 
of authors I take to b little or none. In mythology and fiction great 
liberties tire taken, and most authors have their pi'culiaiitics, ns P/it/a- 
stratus in the rase licfore us) nairtoly, that of Afolhnius Rhod. 

AucrcfASVog ^ak^soov *I^lov» vela$i Ss<rixcbv. 

Now though it be very true, that Virgil has made good use*of tin’*: 
author,* (which, by the is no discovery of his ; for both this ob- 
.servation, and tiint jast before, coiicerniiig the Scholiast of Apollomns, 
he ftis taken frotn Mattaircs Lives of the Stephens's, pv 3S9.) yet it 
appears at first view, that he used him j^t here, any farther ihiiii that 
they botli agree, as most otliers do, concerning the iso^xo), nnmi ly, tlidt 
Ixiun vvus tied and bound to the wheel. Apollonius says, the ligatures 
wciL* brazen, wheicas Virgil st^s they vvcie soijientinc. Whatalnall wo 
say to this? Why ootijAs hero dois not barely denote the ligaiinu, but 
the whole wheel by synecdoche, as,J^TOfwi'tius speaks, vincula rota;, i. e. 
rota ; and this whtcl then being for ever,’ it might well be made 

of brass, or iron, as Nat. Comes has it. lint perhaps there is no ocen^ 
sion for this refuge, foe is no .more than rrspfii, hiiu 

1 shall not uoed to prove this sons^^ of it in many words, especi^ly to 
you, And so shall briefly refer yon to Saufas, Vhaiorinus, VirgU Mn. 
V. 19 s. iSV/’o. mi 1. and-JJor. uhiqae, &t. 'Ihesc thcieforc, even 

though they wtTe seiqientine, were biiucn no less, in this si nsc of brazen, 
that is, were stitiiig Ota’S'. ' 

And now tuijnake an uid ; supposing, pngues to be a blunder, as he; 
asserts it to be^ yet the Roman ^oAo (U'Kvcrcd u%..„fruin>Mt before he did ; 
unless he will more modestly $^y, wds first tliat rccummeiided 

and the ivodmg of iheRa^n and yet he cannot justly 

evc;ilJ|MSuntt this to himself, seein^^hat jPierius long ago said just as 
inUKpibr, Its receplioii as he has m>ne,'c/z. ^lat if .ulmiitable at all, it 
wulr^llie' figmre hendhidis; for Uuop jthe fa' 6 e of the note it Hoes not 
appeiST, . thal^rer^ lirefi-rrcd either o^lKc readings to each bther, I 


IHAlteV of the .Snakes wouMprnbably have been cicarciltip, had Euri- 
ploy b'eoii'e^taiU; imd’ris not imfikely that Virgil stid AcrrtKnuigfit follow 
tMlr Ahdioi'. . IHuitwcklde JvdiendU Poetuu 

* fipe fabric. Bihl. Or. tom. p. .S24, s.'C, Serv.Ad iEn. iv.'l. Uoelaettiu 
jpideji;. ad Apollon; A' Hlaitt. Hist. 9teplt. 
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Say» it docs not appear, thdi^ he postponed orhea to atigius ; he leaves us 
l>y a'feir and Just representation of (he matter of fact, tojiid"o forour* 
selves, accordim; to his usual custom, See him ahgve ad V’l. 570. 
Gi'org. IV. 415, 41 O'. AHn. XI. 70S> and so Serving ad JJia, XJ..70il, 
Upon the whole, he cannot, 1 am sure, char^, Picrius fairly with gtuk- 
j//e oti( orhes, for it nc\ er was in; he cannot say ,that hy his means only, 
exclusive of the matiMscript and Ptcriut, we are got nd of the blumlcr, 
t V cn supposing it to be one. 

Yovr moxt affectionate Friend, ^-c. 

[To be concluded in the next JVb.j 


TACITUS ILLUSTRATED AND EMENDED. 

J N tBe ]\Wc.s to Correnpoiidgtits .subjoined to the XflJth Number 
ot the Classical JournaL p.t2S7*. occurs tlie follouiug m.ssage:— 

A u)iing,«ludent would feel much obliged to any guiilloman. wiio 
would yive an cvplanntiuu of ihc following passiigc from Ti^tus, 
Ann. ]. l.c.'fil. Primn'd^ari caslra, Into umbUn, et dhnensh 
■pnndpm, trium legioniim'manus osienfahant. \\ hai is ilie signi¬ 
fication o\' prima? W:i& there any .other camp hcsiiics this? It 
apjicai's from the extent of the 0iticipin lliot there were three 
legions. What space of ground did an army of three legions 
occupy when eiicuinped, suppWg tlicni to Iiavc their full supple- 
luciils accorcliHgto Vegetms ?” 

1 am happy 16 l^ve it in my pow'er partly to oblige ** the young 
studciil,” who wt^ld not have found much difticuJly in understand¬ 
ing the meaning of pruna, if he had attended to the subsequent 
words : » 

^fncctlanl nnrston locos, visv/j^ae ar. mmtoria deformes. Prima 
T ari caslra, lata amhila, et dtmemis prinetph’i, trium legiomim 
mtnitis ostentabant: dein semiruto^ mllo, hurnili J'osm, aerisec jam. 
i'cliqnire cotjisedme intelligebantur: medio eampi albcntia ossa, at 
tifgcraiit, nt restiterxuU, dj^erta vfd agga aia. 

Prinm then docs not imply Htyo first of two camps, but refers to 
the first lilt urn stance to be noticed in ‘ surveying^ the melancholy 
field, upon wlikh the eye could not dwell without horror.’ 
Prima — dein, says Tacitu8«(..r^ut prima is obviously a corrupt 
reading for prhm, which will then corrcspoitd with dein,^s it 
ought to dq, and does in other passages. ^ 

> As to the othei question about the space of ground occiipie^y 
three legions, 1 must leave (lie problem to be .solved by tiie gentle- 
wicn of the rule and compass. 

E. 11 . BJEKEli. 



The thgant and clnsskal author (^the Defence of Ptiblie 
Schools haSf in our last No. ohservt^ that Walts has furnished but 
a small proportion of iliustni^ Scholars. We hail the omen 
given by the proposer of tlus pnze, tand hope that the stimulus 
will be fontinued, and^roduce still more successful exertions. 
Although this composition is not fatiltlesSf although the imilatiom 
oj Firgil are in some parts too servile, yet thhhhig to present the 
memorial, and encoitrage the repetition, of s6 meritorious a plan, 
tee have not hesitated to present it to the canAtd feader. 

MORS NELSONI. 

POEMA 

AUREO^ DlGtjTMTUhf HVStmtATE, 

Quod exjudicio dedit Gul. burton, M. D. Swansea, VaUia, 
Sub euspiciis Geobg. Auocstiss. Val. Pbinc. 

A..D. ]«06. 

AUCTOBK R. T. a. J4. COtl. S1T< SOHAU. OAIIT. 


T^^rine, vidcbii' 


X 


Funera, ciiin pnetiBlrere rec,(ptem i 

-- VlBO. 

Segnius inngni venalem.funerel^ui'um* 
Aggfcdior cel^rarc; e^testo condere versu 
Immatura minis inisersaludil;^ famae! 

Exitio qiii victor obit, non,.emt|i^eiiDaiu 
Prosequar extinct|Jini; sa( sew JlrstrbiJuctuin • 
Solvit in assiiluiiDif et yeri 
Consecrat ii)|eriw, tauto scd 4«bita 
At non pnecipiti* ccli^bremus fivieris horam 
Carmine siiprcmaip—vetuit’ nam Cambria Musis 
Priemia iiroponeps, et noy^ Cqmbria Musas 
Montanumque mema—^nollt melioribys annis 1 
Quippe ortiis^sacr^ refecens al^ origine Virtus 
Explicat infant! uigenuaa vir^, 

Expertesque morsa.divino^aasm^jiglieai 
Primus ubl yiiua-calor, et n,qi;^tisliQnon^ 

Prima juventutis matm^t^gratig, in aiisia 
’ Emicat exultans ipelioribus.; ilia Penates 
Rativosque focps eircum jBadif|^aa$p morari, 
d[)oQec biassiietosnUuadacu^re Mrkla, 
Jbmpdhtcluctantem demisit yividds hostem 


'—-T--TT’y ' III 1 I m I ■ 

Morttivenalem petiisse laurum.-'-Hoa. 

* Nsbomyitam ^.piimis annis,repetivpliiit,' quihaeoepneinki;,propQSuit, 
neqw^ucioresqu^ vers. 400 compom jussib 


Lata^ Pme Pam* iM 
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|iBp«tus^(Mijlu|tt9 jwvat r«pt(tre )ac«rto 
T«Cb SU9 fab^CAteimi; seu/iima stipernas' 

ExbUarat, seu noftilitat .Victoria mortem. 

Haud aliter (patriil sur^unt ubi amdta Caracenis ‘ 

^rdua Snodeui^ aeu Plindiiainoiua niqpes 
Nativis nimbis quam circurasidit opaca 
Majestas acopufofinfi, atque alti varticia horror) 

Haud aliter sociata Jovt, damiiite arbitra dite 
Ales ibi pifmo Ikiqiidt conaittwi^ nidumj 
Montanuroque Lareiii>-^vim vis nativa fainistrat; 

Infanteuique juvat voltmif Hbraj&ina pennrn 
Prima novis mtadare Notu^ aociaMjite procalbe, 

Vere suo ; luditque cavia emism juventus. 

Quid meiuorem mi^b iiQbutam formidine mentem i 
Expartumque amd^Wt trepidisque exercita rebus 
Pectora, cuirt teiteilaherc^ pu^sceret annis ? 

Quid memorem Syrtet/ 6irbantibu» sequora veiitis, 

Et caligantem * nigsi liEttUkidine^ poutiim } 

Quid msmoreux fluctus montan^ mde rueotes i 
Vel qairi^raiferft gurges sibi tortilis undft 
Instruit bisidias; v« latet abdita arenis 
Rupes, funerdamqbtf'^j^ut vix^tollit ad auras ? 

Quid memoreinC base aifperata tu^, Nelsone, sagaci 
Saepe manuf mm sertat’iter ainj^tis in alto 
** Subtile indicium^ et emlo co^^rntta potestas 
Seu pluvii rores, defflissb dbt Diibila oocte 
Tiicertain obscuraTe violtr^. "It^mqtte dienique 
Eripuisse vohipt; nototf. lamen indice corsus 
FiUa comes^n^lStrat; vKldliua flbe fluctuat error, ^ 
Kespectatqne^ifS alio sub sole latebras.* 

Quid inemorei^'ZetQb^y speutataque frigora Caiiri i* 

Nonne tides, qpd per^teteis'succincta proceliis 
' Bruma Larein jejumt tetiet^ ca#{^squ$ rigentes r 
Oceani quippe ilk inedio^ exitialia xnoustra^ 

Cernere erit, (neque eiiiilf dbas Syinplegadas olim 
Cantatas toties, aut concfiftentta saxa 
Deprensis movisSeftegUS'tOt ftmerkinkutis) 

Tantam ubi disSblVm byeSiCin resoltlta^ caloris ' 

Vi subit^ insoliti 'vettfi'. 

His porrb in regbiseSlabln^tempore bladdss' 

.^statis (neq ue emtii mitiSH^^-niiti^ 

Temperie autumnnS) loi^s''dbdliCta tenebiit' 

— , ' . >• . . . 

* Nelsoni soiertia* in Buperaadis mans pericidis mira fiiit. Vid. White;' 
F.?5, etseq- . * Ibid. « ’ ' 

. f spiaanturfieed magaetem ad^orwagiaoos Aontes^ ibi e&Im 

istius matem magna latet copia. ^ - 

P. 25, White, et 2d, et seq. s Glaciales molefi. 
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More gcinunt rerluri iiifdicia ii^cula iiorterfi* 

Nee tua in his latebiis virtus, l^dsotir, ]atehut« 
Nertribti constricta gclu—^iu<;Iiora cicbant 
Ouiiiia, ner fato licuit procumbeie acvibo 
Ignotas inter, fcrali fuuerc, gentes 
More ducis, quern mox lacrjinia * rorasse fideli 
Contigit huic sevo, et circuni tncer^re sepulci uiu. 

Hn ubi nativis circumdala Baatia* itimbis 
Candescit lunge, et victas doiniuatur in undas,'-~ 
immatura illic succiaae lata juventae 
Deplorare dutiiin eat; cognate ut vtdnera passi 
i’rocubuere Diu-esj leeta q|uoa aorte triutupbi 
Abslulit alia dies, el fuiielie fudit accibo* 
liisanaui hic pi^ippam heiiutuiui]ue inuuicia Iberia . 

Qni toties \ictus puUebat luorto iiitur4, 

Qui totK'6 tei I ant, totiee qtii labra luomordit 
Dedecuri a<isucUia-, putiidqiie labaule supeutcs ! 

Nobiiiuid luanent, etadhuc fiolcpnia pandit 
Gaudui (abertos; licet ai\a iuvu>ere<»ra 
^'atalesqino licet tin res, putnuinque trppaeis- 
rnslaiiiare .lo\eni; liiso ^ui ^*0^ ab hostc, 

Qui pntiiaiii rcpaiat sortetu, rcgna 

Conic \idtt niLiiioii, ct iioti diilceduie valles 
Scd craviuia niauenl j topics celcbrota, }>er luidas 
Arduu qua 1 i cspei nUtfigi^^lgeiil spectacula naiUis, 
Sa\ca <|nu candeiit Teoerifli® {Ciiliiuna ; Solem 
QuA jiivat occiduura dcUiiS8& luce morali; 

I lie Natuni polens sua propugmeuia in leqiior 
Dbj^ secielo tirmat \ diitn veruerat UQlte^i' 

Ijitnis ageua tiiiptum : ainion lenicrala pRudis 
Pcctoia Ni*Uoni—i^nid posnt vivida \irtuff 
Kxpciiaio In et, duro spt'ctata laboffi. , 

Nunc etiain victiix'^ seutenUa pendet ab ore : 

“ Aut petiisbc jqvot laurum, patriumve sepula'qiu.*’— 

() lurtuiiati ! reduces quos patria novit 
Mateino mukcre siiui; <seu functus 

lUiistri lacrym»,iu<}KWt inaeren^i^aaMci, 

Laiiguentes fa^o; ^isti 8iiVU,buFft Wpcr<»te8 
Conspcctu TOiitt dqkiqiin Mtluce suoVum. 

At non te, Nelsone, vulpare fusuni 

B^itipjRtra^&re, et^noetbo |iii6ef%Parca!, 

TcJrililnn in nioljpra; yulneris ictu 

Billies, dubiu ist dnereiit languedine vene! 

' ISoptain Cook. * ^bite, p. 43. * Iba|;^*67. 

4-« Westminster Abbey, or glorii^ victory.’' White, p*62. 

* While, p. 72. 


Latin Prize Poem* 

Jam patriis A«ta indtdiia et Marte fui;aci 
Gallia (secr^to aervans snb tegmme portus 
lAitii ttictobyVAfitse et moiimiiia claasis,) 

Ifoiruit obducti ruituro tuibiue belli, 
iios tecum tacitos caaus sub coide volutans, 

]M*a»na salu4, servasti; baud segnior aiito cuisu 
Aibuieosque lares latebroaac|uc tcgmiiia indi 
Accipitfi liiiqnit, cautSk et circutAvoLit arte 
Ouiiiia pciliistrans latd ioca, doqec in auiis 
Vci^^at prseda vias, ct non sua flamiiia tentat. 

I laMfl uiiter naves fatis commisit iniqois 
Gallia, cui Britones BoUkm vitnre, triuiuphus 
Semper opiiuus erat, nostrique incendia Mariist 
Ncc moia} loiiginq^ui taidum marls aequor araudum 
'JViitmrdipqiie viffi, longisque ambagibus viltro 
Sen Mgili curft circumvohtare eariitis 
J lostiles latebros, puppi aut cuatode tued. 

Inteiea Italia*' raduntiir Irttora, etaltd 
Nigiescunt ponto hoitendi capita alte Vesevt, 
Ciitinina almboso-^kteisque exosa Tyrai/hos 
Jiittota DOta pecunt qu^ vividus aider 

llciouia iniiJtae servaMi^miiia mentis. 

Umme si simili liostilos fudisse eatervas 
Coutigeiit, vesansQ ct libertatis cwaiites 
Angliaco presswse jugo!—frustdttli meatus 
N uiicia fama silet'—tiullus latat hostis in ord. 

] I jud lo< us hie. dulces atrepltus versante CainoeuS, 
Insigiiire animos fortes qui viilncre launua 
h.K it^ruut, dfjM pro libertate labantes, 

Cum fuso cifl^VSolymaDUs Marte Valettam. * 
Coiispec tu interea miiltse t^lilris in alttiin 
An\)a vela dabant, lohg^ candebat in undis 
Conrelebiala suis oliiii Trinaoda^ monstris; 

Jlir ill vecesso tnto locub; iuwla portiiin 
Efiif'it effusa mole, blc molimine nipcs 
Jn rwliini, et ponto incumbens iEtnea minatur 
Objectu laterum, loojpnquaeque mcobat irnda*. 
Obducto tcirore, quietisque unniinet oris; 

Jmntani hit latices^ vivo et libamine p6cla 
Dulcia pia,>bebaiit aq;ris medioamma nautis; 

S< ilicct incestat validas langtiedhie viies 
Sahiino, fessosque salo eontainiBat artus: 

Jnmquo ubi dia salus moibo rediviva remoto 


Whitey p 81. * Ibid. p. 83 


m 
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’ Ibid. p. 89. 



Ml taim Prixe-Pom, 

I^nguenti Ictum revocabat laipeB oeollo* 

Vol\isti tecum uiterea, dia iudjte, caaua, 
Pendenteniqiie tuif cakatum vinlMis orbem. 

£n male velivolum! en fimm nova aerU Brftann« !* 
Quid iiieiiiorein ut dttbto gaoeroaum fluctuat leatu 
Pectus, ut ancipiti fallentdai prospicu hostem 
Oceaiio, et 1 MIH& vitantem amtaaga Britauoos! 

£n ubi nunc pelago Box abstubt atra ccdorem, 
Undabat classis per aoiipa litemia JUvua 
Exspirans tacit^ exitiuaa; aionet aura quiatem; 

Sed brevis ilia quiea; tonitralia muriaiurs bsdli 
E'^cidii priesaga sonant: mors sola Britmmos 
Impavidoa terrere nequit; spea acrior ignes 
iVcceudit; stiiuiukMque imo sub pectore versat. 

Quid juvat Aonioi uudantes (^rthaginia arccs t 
Expediaiii versa i qat it«rum velut Actia bella, 

Niuacas oras inatructft clusse videres. 

Hie, ope navali, £iir<^v spoHator opimo 
Ibat ovaus luxu, et dirll in caJigiiie Noctis 
l^tior unmteiti explicuit vexdw 
Hoii impune tamen: ceu tempqi|pte cedumbais . 

Actus pisecipiti notos mutare mijlUB 
Cogit byems, denaftqueimcuinbdis grandiue turbo. ^ 
At VOS antiquum (ebUHstiB inortalia, Musa:) 
Jmperium Romae, eHiww ctada superbos 
Carmine sacr&sti* domioos rerumque poteutes; 

Nectbe (et uiget opus) cap^ auva serta BriUmno. 
Clementes fortuau juvafe demontia* laujrum 
ViudKat ipsa siiom! tt(<ileferbui||pBne 

Muimur et obductm triatis^ina mortia lol^u! 

Pei ductus, iuterqae lutiuiitta baguiimii-claaBU), 

Ceiueic eiat mismos, iterum quiw nostra Femudt 
(jiratia in alteoWNutai et lumiuis auras. 

£n ubi Navigb’ per aquas jam fiummea moles 
Incepii longis apeiira vapiBnbua i^wm 1 
Bxitium fovbrt'^oti, p^cnaav^tie flamma 
Turbine^ qmaqiMi bil^ somiiu' omli 
Ascensu superat tardb eubiaque seqtiaci 
Navigmm mvulveiiSi isiea tabiduta volutaus. 

Ad coeluin undabaO'^mibter Iprmiduiis ora 
Inclusorum iotus, venHurft et morte pavenldm 
Insaiius pallor-Hcasustbcct ctbruat liostem 


k s ei* «» 

■ White,)». 89. 

* Ab exitio nostri nsutse nmlto#bo8tiuni eripuerunt. White, p. lOfl. 

* L*Orient. Ibid. p. 104. 



Lntin Prizh PahtL 


Cognato tanget dementia pectora luctu. 

Sed nec adhuc, tandem pOsito certamine, cetesat 
Diruni opus, tittrieeaque eiet lux iilliina mentes * 
lilt jam aublimi perfudit Imniiie cldbsea, 

FunereS et diras omavit lucftfenebias 
Luna j ut bpcctabant tacito terrore cuhoites 
Moi tib opus f mbitb dnmpto turbine liitinett 
intoiuiit—Burdasqiie tremor diverbcrat auresi 
Atqiic odia oblittu sbipoere altenia vicisuin 
Attonit<p classts—qutmlos beti stingia acervoa 
Attulit una dies' qiiantos melimn itierentes 
Fuiicra, letal) cita mon imnletait in imdft! 

^cc giave cessat optis: leduces sed Marie farorea 
Ingeminant cnco—anne audis retunantia kHq||;^ 

Fiiliiiitia niisceni H; mismtini incralwescem murmur,^ 

Et tors Nelsom qus^ sint jam' Ata tequtres, 

Quisquis erib, hdjs testaos cOBamma Mussa: 

Vuhuie* languentem, et Bntonum foitnsima frustra 
I'unera plprantem ex^arat Victoria signo 
^uiicia smmto. Hand epnln clatigorque tabarum, 
!Noii i anor insishane iion beta tritimphum 
Jam Ao\ pracinuit; sHliMtigione serenat 
Suimpa Ducis mentetn pfetas, qiiqpi lasta decorat 
Ante alios, sacrft raulceas dulcelbim census. 

Posters Iu\ ca^des, tt Vasta silentia 1>elh 
Paudcbat, vetenque ibat jam lastior und4 
Nilus— ** C^sareas vemsit vncior ad orae 
** Nobihor, miseris prasbena solamma rebus! 

Oniiiis et celtbret vexilla salutls, 

“ Oniiiis* Araba;^01im Itohee spoliator ad orasi 
** Julius, et pavidis tidens Antoniusaimis, 

At iiou Marte auo * jam bbertate labante 
£t patii^ amissa, domiiiur parere superbis 
** Sub juga misit opes assuetfhn, (inhonesta merentum!) 
“ At tibi, Dux Bntonum, Tictnciqtte online Clarai 
“ Gratulor! haec ndrunt oltm penetralia Musaf, 

Quaique tuum \el adkuc sacrant modulamtne nomen.'* 
Hsc dedit antiquo se toliens gnrgite Nilus 
Grandievus pater, aigeoteamque reeondidit undis 
Canitiem, et glauca nituere aspergine vultus. 

En, Nehone, tuo pacatos Marie Calabros, 
Sicelicosque sums, quosque iti sua regna remuit 

* NeJsoaus m k&c pugn^ UAvali vulnera ictus fiut. 

* White, p. lia 


Latin Pnze 'Poem, 


Italic reg(S fun viiidcK Gloria, reddiint 
Arva tu& lopainta iiiaiiUy atquc insignia humuiit 
Uura not a, <‘t hixii ^egotutn qiii floi4't jopinio 
J)iu“> agei non dc!»C!Kr ffvo; 

IiiontuninqiK iciiet durtu^ de riiliiiiiic iiojiioii; 

J'lilmnit' 111 ^liltneis olim navcnte latcbfis. 

(jnid mcniorcm fesfas, {leifniicto Maife^ rhoicat 
Alto tiiiimphnli, t^t soloiuiis inuiiora ponipa* ? 

Quid inctnoroin, Galli-pulsi^ iilfiicilms iii'«, 

Sccptra tiiii doiiafn niniiii: monte iiiidique cm vo 
Pui’theiiopps,* roMspriait iibi Natura raceniis 
'i r\tiHbu^ colles, ncrtiiiitqup mninaciila ajlviv 
I>lativ.i—anlicrqaiti rt i«tiij'u(in imeiiia poriipaiii 
lloiieoruut—vnidi hi*' dives coiiMiigcre doiso 
Campus aniat, glaiicas vul in iimbiaf soona jcrcdii •- 
S»\f niiuniniii nigia siircin^ta coron?; 

4 )lnuta pruLiinduitit vcterum palatia icguin. 

Non iiihoiiesta situ--de&ideniquc reposcit 
]*'lrhilc voctigal ((mis liPii nunc!) pristina virtus ' 

Quid vel opes nieninrcm ^ Koas, victrii ia rrgitm 
JJona, aui geniuiarum prelioso floip romantet> 

Artif'jc' ' fnitnas, partm mominai^initn saldtis <’ 

Quid uirinoicm absent! saerat queis patrin uonuu ^ 
Accuuiuians donis *^triae te muucra oratai 
Prsesciiteui innjora imnl^ut—faciindia vultiis 
lUuquitiu lacitii-—et sol\it tihi laci^nia gialP" ' 

Sed iicc dura dm positis felicibus armi:» 
l^uiigucbat tirtus, patriseve amplexibiix baosit; 

Scilui't in^Kliis sccietum arcendcic bcl)l^ 

Teutonea* et Bot«'a‘ Huqiientes frigoia^genre<• 

Jncipiuiit, }>aviduui et junxeniut focdcre Mailcin 
Non tulir hoc Biitonum, qua* fulmnie foedora saiu >r, 
IVlnjestaa nia1£ latsa —at ainantes otia pads 
Advolat ipsa .suas ai>‘s Victoria Classes. 

Est locus uggeribus^ qud sc protrudil in aeqiior 
Pondcic iixa ^uu, vast&et Molnuiiie Turris, 

Gbvia bellantCun furiis—falgaitia tong^ 

Fuluiiiia, ot nitiicos cmisefst irrita flanimas 
S^uiiticnm ex])iraus norteni navalis Enyo. 

Quid mciiiorare aitcs vctcHquc''ignota C'nuiOBiise 
Arma Jovis nostri valet ^ ocyar lUe phalanges 

- ^ ^- 

• While, ]>. Ill) ^ * Descnptio sinus Neapolilini. 

* White, pp. 134, 133, 136 * Northern Confederacy. Ibid p. 16 i 

^ Cronbrigiic ar\. IImcI. p 167. 
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IVi< I'lsa'^que metit tonitiah niurimin* turnia^ 

“ L’i'j[ul)ie flatnmatojaciiiatus tuiliiue fulmen ” 

Sa>{>o oliaiii ut CMj^s instiuclo Marte vidtbaii>, 
laigitui tiigiaiis'1||Ptini>'tonilriiquc tuniisdiitt 
Aidiii tuiditint artiiici^ gloiuaiaiitqtic sub .utiA 
riiniib Mill noctcin comnuxtis igm toiiebn^ : 

I iilmnio.qiu * oib< >> call w regione sereni 

J\ I ikIimm iiitHaiit, quo nuximub lutoiwt aei — 
alia, ciulo labi uocti^que ])t,r iiinbiaiii 

II pii.iiaiiiin lougos vidcas tilbe>ctic tracti 
^>cilu<l iiitciiKU labies, claiisaeque late<iciiuf 
C<e(I( (Mill fuetas, uiuictqiqiiu »ub imo 
Orruliint auniiaiii clau&lio, nioit teinpou' ceilo 
(I I pibtl ai" belli, et casii soleitia ma^^oi') 

lau iiputil; lavcie, atqi\f cffusaiui&einiua cjadis. 

S^ti c (tiam cbin iiicauta petit inumDiina ciab^.s 
\ ol\uiitiii MV 19 flanimautes iguiou> oibes * 

^J^iiaba net, Siculis iinquam C><Iopts inantrH 
i ulinina, iicc lapidibSulCie Ceiauiua tells 
J < 1 \ t UIo qimquam me ttmpoie ad uibes 

\ »f t)a 1 tn^uite nioneatpiopUltie »j 
I) >11 in (<i>de9 acueu^oitalia cut da 
F(i \ lias iiites miseror&tuitdeic casua 
Sors^illi docet—in marc piopuji^MtuljdiiMt 
Ft placido Huitaie lieto, iiioltinqw piotundam 
Oceaiii lassaic liotit—tiimataque traiiittiis 
JSell i \oini, dliuin inuroiuni ifnitanlia Maiteiii. 

Nt( tc,* qtu ichid^ animob iiasque tuoiiiiii 
1.11 Ills aidcbis mncioao acctndcie scam, 

Ft a ten aui indl^icin ; lab est et la hoste Cainoeii i 
lasigiicb rail an aiiiaiob, insignia Muaie^ 

Sonpti qinaiit—vidit q^uoque It Ntlsoaia vatiis, 

Kinula tunc 1 il< t, ct ineiitae piaicoiiui laudis 
iiigciiio jusignita biio douavit, lit oia 
J*i(hts(eu> pnnii ianugiuc vc^tut slas. 

Nil n.oia, et hpstileb detoi diit itibignia Mtuos 
a\agficn—nigiaiitea dlic epleiideic Ixones,* 

Hostilcmqiie* aquilain mmitaatctii vaiia vtdeie^'. 
t-Juo, Nehoae,* nus vulgidum pt^toit btiibua 
\ oiiantur vniii' uei. las te citdeie miiiis, 

Ciiai ntc* adhuc ctcjdit liagor, sgrasqut txcilat uas 

“ Bomb- *’ illnwes Wluti, p 203 * An^licd. 

1{ 1 t'l I \ esiUi rain msigniti 

Intduu Nelsonus viits gcntis poputo se luimiscuit V> bii'i p 207. 
Ibid 
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hutm Prize Poem. 


Confuse soaufir urbb, et tftettbiie monnarj 
Coin nec' adliuc sophi tfniiiiiF-->eomitatur ottnten 
Majesta^ exceUa Dacf^iiif ei fomii<fl||uitigit 
Niliace viciorem ! trepidantiff < 411 ^ 

Tanta tropaa duciambeattU^labentirlinago 
£t patriffi'iudeocM^ea anitm ! aublnutor extat 
Nobilit maigm ianiena in aorpore virtna. 

Singula aad memorara pigat; meinoraf'a juvabit 
Labcntes amnios Galli, Neiaone, sub icta 
Sepe tuo, et laputo pfoatratom falmine Ibemm. 

Grande opus aggredior> carmen Vocat ulUma cura— 
C}ciieiim mdos extremft dulcedine fiiiiAt 
Musa libens iitvita; ipso de fonte decona 
Suigit aman iliqiiid—grandes testata Triumphoa 
>\idua I'raduciie cemu—icottceditp luctua, 

Pierides, rutsom,^ Abrame miaa culmine sacro 
Fora vel adhuc lunsae juvat, Voliique favillam 
Que \el adhuc colitis, cineri solatia inani > 

Quid loquor ?•—ecee prociil naves dum caeca volutant 
IMurmura, pneaaqimie nitent jam fnAeris igneal 
Quid roemorem Gbili pavidos in prelia aensui^, 
Frcndentemque animis, et vana minantis iberi 
Extructani pompam f quique nt solet eatnat imo 
Corde pudor victo, mthtoque hisania Itictu; 

Hostium niftuc viittiril'ftciesque simillima fato 
Advenibse diem, longum qtfe tradet in evuni 
Anglica facta, monet; nec ttoettCtm pcctora labi, 
^temamve metu sensit cprr^pere faitiatti 
Ista dies, fastis semper setsmida Britani^s I 
Monne vides vel adhud bdti emh flnctoat ordo, 

Ut tacito ’ fulget vwtrin sentemift rigikr f 
** Quemqne soo eKpeetat fimdtttmin patria Maite.^ 

Et jam prospicitur mtkbs intantior armis 
Stans celsb in puppi idftus Netsmiia; Vestem 
Lsetior ars laUtum mnlto discrevcrat mtro, 
Gemmantesqub orbe^ tDdli'nioinkiniebta Triumphi. 

At non iile virbei (mtoidt pfHenkgm mcirtis 
Dira Comes cwrdt fiseiti^ famtaiirina; in ipsb 
Vicit! jucoodumqoe mon succurrit in armis! 

** Non me loi^ dies nec iimtibs auferat aetas. 


4 

* IncavtbNelsonus victs geniis populo se immisoiit. White, p. iOr, 

* Absssue in culminibus victoriam giatulatus cecidit Volfius. 
a " Ibig^and expects evetjr nsmie do his dulgr." 

* Scott. 
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<< Nec paums viqtufc r«inciabo4nglorii»«rM^'' 

Tails in aicano aeflit a«u|et»Uft ««nai|^ 

Deinessam prti^o pkinvit flore jttsMitaita> 

Plunma quae patiRoa lu^gebat flobilis 
Nec men oiicuiu* venimtliB ab Ktbm teb 
Ingieditur: aubito estnyoaiii peiiata* papilUm 
Ha&ta voliit, sacruniqu« barrens bibit a«la cruoMqi, 

Dum via IctiUis aibi sufi^it; abditaque uilua* 

SpiramenU aiunun ^qneb*! vulner^ i^umpUi 
Et jam venturo labuodpr frigida Mu 
^feinbia Uiu dubi^viUl^ i|uiic fluctuat 
Luv redivi' a mor^; quabs flamma ultima laoibil 
Fesbaiii abitura facem; lugreaeuut omnia ctrmiai« 

Sic vetmt patriaa viacentem cemare aedes, 
bic liuem lortuiia tledit! teclarior hova . 

Abiipuit, ueque eiiim uspana senactut 
'IV man^t, aut quasao la^piebunt eorpore virei* 

Nic Imt lu tatis luctu tibi coiidere Solca 1 
1\ non Occam iiidgna tlMtabilar uuda 
(uirjitc sujit vastu pidaat: (aed plurima fuucCOni 
Exul ibi jfb^et umbra Oi}cuni>-~^actare favillia 
I ItL'c juvat iniugm, (rmia aolatia casua!! 

El jam* veraus honor, viait qui senor agrof, 

Purpureum spaigit rcdivivis floriblia annum— 

Pectore sed imrsto Ipngueacunt f^A^, honoie 
Itidelibaio; et aqrdent mibi mnn^ra mani. 

Quid SI per vacuas mpdidetpr carmina a^dvas, 

Et leducis paeana levam auapirct amoris 
Tuiba querene avium ^—nmi dlis ftoreua amii 
Aiiidebit bouoa), mia qm nocto aepu^ari 
Letbaeum ducunt per a^MiU louga soporem 
Torpentes animae! nuaquara noadulce Juveutae 
Et ver doriierum \itse revolubiln ordo^ 

Nativuui 10 aolem, aut irataJes raddet la aura% 

Chm semel occldunus letUi bnnenque peremu 
Noctc cadit, lopgA ^ductuiu cali|pna biUj 
Audin* sacra gravi resouat qvd N«ota pbbm, 

Fuiicreumquo meloa ?->-duin sistra jubantia iucUia 

-s.... 

' Quod ob velocitatem non aenOtur. 

* Etai hcBc ^ Virgilio adumbrarioi, medicontm narrationibus comentiunt 
piaiu accur<iassimd. 

* Ibid 

* Hosce verms b Gravi noaftatia fr^meoia adnmbrcvi: 

" la vain to me the soubng roorniags ^uie," &r. 
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Latin Prize Pom, 


Per Thameiitn cMirrunt; ibiie>i]|iti tiiaHttr nmW^, 
Seguior undanfem dfim voirtt tunece iluctiiiu. 

Ipsa ut iHagestas nigra sepulcri, 

Tarda tiahit longam, aolennique ordino^ poinpain. 

tc sacia ntanent legali splendida luxu 
^tna defunctum} giandesque piacula mane^ 
PlncAront vel adhuc: signamus funera saxo 
'i'anta pio, et lauto jam surgit pondne mbles. 

Quid &i Pyramiduin venciaiidft mole qtiicaeuiit 
Piiucra in indigiio lecitbantia roaitsoleo^ 

Regifin cirieres ? veniet felieior 
Qua jam nnlla tides tumulnm monstrantibus illam^ 
Cum niemor Ilixtorise sseciis mansuta futuns 
Vib fiadet tie Aen, iiupcr qnod palluft orbis^ 

Et fania in fidi vivet dulcedine aeiiaAs 

l^audo rccciis, memoieaquc iterum revirebcet in aiino». 

Hand almm ob ceiutam media inter fuliniiia belli 

Projcccru animam pro Ubertate libeMeni 

Iliiia cohors Poreie, mattseruul qitos pia Odiiii 

>\tria: fnsi epulis dttto lifoant vioa deotuin,. 

Qii(i‘ functorum umbris venciaiida Geiia minislrab 
Ambrobin heroum instaUfans couxivia luxu ! 

C^iiid SI felici exponens imitaniine vitam 
PiLtura aigtitos ducat,, post funera^ vultus.^ 

Te casu indlo, nullo d«ebile bssclo 

(Dam moiictuT opus nostri posttetnpus Apdlib) 

Te mauet Aonio monumentmn nauucre; in antios 
iEternos comitem trabet; aubin eorde Britanutim 
Nobilius condetur opin; neqtte fama pwibit, 

Mecsta licet, mcestive aboleseet gratia fa6ti. 
f^ualib tibi /Eolio tatigens tdodalamine cbordas 
Kt vana chcieiis queruli suspiria v%nti 
Suspeii<iain mofvet aAra cbelyi^tiActim ilia susurros 
Tenipeiat atgdtosuunitsro, hqiddosque tumescens 
Labilnr in cantus* atqbe ikhera carmine inulcet; 

Sic pia mens apimi, looi^SlC bxeirCita tuotu 
Consemus'ckd, areanA dntecMiMe, tristes, 

Comniittcns citbaris mcestas^discrirnina vocis, ‘ 

Sat vei6 |h hictuntiesolula est niBHia; tarduin 
Hseret opus-^amcn inbigni fudisse juvabit 
Hjec cikieri:—^hsee vauo fidi cnnsuli^jus honore. 
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QN STIU90. 

To THS EoZTOR Of THE ClA« 9IC4I* JotTEJIUt. 

1 roMMir io your candor, a vindication ofthe text as it alands m 
some iiassages of Strabo, which are, as 1 conceive, miiiec^arily, 
but ingeniously corrected in the second Nuttibef of the Museum 
Cnt. Cantabrigieiise. ■®* 

Jn page 255 of the Museum Cnt. it is proposed to substitute 
rPAnrnN for *AOP4TaNin the fbJ’ovi iog passage of Stra^, p. J9. 
C. Ed. Ainst. rl$ ® ?eDA«<r«fcar«|« Wv, xal ^a^v; xa) 

axilKetf 1} Sid M TTJJUN ^AOPATIJM nwv x^svWoJjrrflu. 

Pertfes lliebanus, Brunck. Analect. t, u. p. 4* Person s Advert, 
p. 220. and the precediug paragraph,* aie alleged in support of t^ 
above correction, roif m veifffi irgitr^sgOfitwrobg^Stig (wSoug^oi n 
xoXKo) rStv rds vo^ug ohiaunan xyawau To7f ^«ri 

raw nuHw q Alei ie&ci ygitpdsji i lg9iiiifCfif f?^(r/Anta, Ca^ubon 
suggested &»qa>v. Nihil muta, says Toup, figuris dAAoxoroTr nuii- 
quuin antea visis. Du Theil ren^rs tlie words, par dei itnptes- 
iiions d’ olyets luvisiblet. I understand the ijrords to sonify, ** by 
means of representations of certain invisible object,* and^ 1 had 
so sepalated Ttfs-esr and isMTcor before 1 was acquainted with the 
vciiion of M. Du TheiK luese repreientatiw were made through 
the medium “ of painting, sculpture, or carving, or the plastic art.” 
It remains, then, only to idiow what these objects were, that were 
thus pouitrayed, and they are to be collectecT from the succeeding 
passage; xiMuvij ydp, Jtui nfvUi iml rgieum, netl A^««(Saf, xal 
ig&Mvrec, xw Suprohow* wtl 9Sa» J«XoyU 

raSr* o dmS^mpt^ *i tdf x«T«<mj<r«fMWi fiApsA- 

A(/x«; Tivdf irpig rsfiif rgxi4^goii/tts^ ^ here take notice of a proposed 
correcdoD in the first paamge irom Strabo, of Aoyfaw for hoym, by 
M. Du Theil. Ihat I also cooeider as umieceasary. I apprehend 
Strabo to mean, teat these fears and threatenings were excited and 
conveyed either throimh descriptions!, or by means of material 
images presmited to tbe tye, such as the lightning of Jove, the 
torches of the Fufies, the Kgis, . . 

The second passage, wbiefa is adtered, oaeun* m p. 65. where 
SMirriGsraw is auMUited for the comntod reading: fffl* 

%Sn OS ngiytunn xermrr^i (as wc ought to read upon the 
authority of tlie best MSS.) % K^fr^*s 
pfror lgt¥ AIAITUHT^IN *^rd dintAxgnw iTiwi. 

which IS to be substituted imports " to sift as flour. ** To sift a 
controversy or thspnte is a mere English notion. It is not, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, to be admitted because Plato seems to be die oidy wnter 
who empbys this uncommoa teMn. The ordmaiy readH^ u a 
nsual forensic expression, and sigfufiea rather to litigate tquestloii, 

VOL. IX. , aj/. i NO. xvn. h 
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On Mr. Blomfidd s Ihrhaiion 


or to dispute, for the sake of disputing, a meaning peifectly ap¬ 
plicable to the tenor of the sentenee.' 

Page 105. C. 2 )iAov oiv ia tq|! ViuSfX^; furfdfl-ttitt 8ri 11 trufATeia-a 
va/soMfa *** trraSistf. For raiStai;; seveial 

modes oi aitciuiiou are suggested by diflfeient ciitics; by Casau- 
bon, in Tijis psT^ns; i by V illebi un, 9§oatrmrtg , by Du 

'Jlicil, rrii oriiSixi];; and by the rev)ev\er in the Mus. 

Cut. rigs Tc^iaxiis. The pucutage la a part of an e\trai*t from Poly¬ 
bius, and the nords do not seem to require any alteration, nor in 
there any vanatioii in die leading. ** VVhat is v. p." says Casau- 
bon. It 14 '‘elementary meiiMiratiun or geometry,” such know¬ 
ledge 01 geonietry as is attained by young men, or is comniiiiiicated 
to them in the couise ol education. A similar phrase occurs 
in another passage ^ of Polybsusi where a problem is pioposed 
respcrting castramefation, which occasions surpiise, be says, be¬ 
cause we lorget the. rules of geometry, which have been learnt 
amongst the ureuhxA futS^ftarei, bee bch\veighuu<>er’B note. 


On Mr. Blomjield's Derveaiion of theWoiPd iiroor. 


VV E have in the Brometheus, 

V. 375- Ixouftevog ji^uny AiryuUts wro: 

** 7iroa>,” says Mr. Uloinfiel^ ^premo, qfltgo, hroufwwof, irisCJjjafMs, 
dmyxat^evor; PJiotius X-cx. MB. i 9 .wp>tws ap. Hesyrh correxe- 
lunt vv. dd ab Aiisloph. Ji^t. 92Q. brwfMtyog retig tirfogalf, Pin¬ 
dar. O/. IV. 10. *A^k\ ^ JKt^m h d»TV«v Ixov ^vofMe<r<retv 
simtovxe 4(^ TV^wvof ; lir^ videtur maiuis&e ab t\|r, animei- 

eulnm quod comiiH uciedit: vid. Valclc. Animt^w. ad Ammon, 
p. 103.’ Ill the ClasuioL Mecreatiom p. 3^. I ventuied to 
Question this derivation upon the obvious (sepae of piessuie, which 
It bears in the passages of .^cbylus aiud Aristophanes, and to 
assert that it h a verbutp fullouibus, upon the autbpriky of Janus 



• tUe oookl have widied that oUr ceneqitnident hod ineved ta aa by exampln 
thal nth erdiaar) reaiBBg:ngoifi(s “ to IIHipto a qaeitiaa, igr dispute for the 
miUief dMpatiaat” Wa ara aware that ai^iftN ua arMar, bm wc dombt 
whatbei tw verbla queadOA Mwr ocean id the seaw, wmeh our cormpradent 
aaal^ to it* As to horci*, Rdhidceb tu tbc notes da the Leaieon oYwYnteua 
Bas^^kiftodlfoar in|i4iee»» wfaaie tbs word occurs ia nato, bathto cartaioly doa 
BoSaeitlier fsote reoiio, oi refer to aoy lastaacos ia other wnters, and onr rone 
uoadent ihay ggp ups be ohllcrd to us for ijafhraiiup; him that it occurs tw ice in 
^l^crates: Aypi'vc /lf«r s^ecr ud Sumrimr, xm pufneruc tWr*, Il'fl ‘EXm£» 

pugeoiei-uhivih ItdrBanl. 1&98.: Atom bs^ th«,same pi^ liaO itth, Kol eih 
ituTvnt imirtiintf. H. btophouf bo* o^ttSd 

•VTiw b^uotet i basssge fWnn the Cratylus of Plato, 
Mass MilniDiMMti Ln^Nftn to ^idmir.-KsiToa. 







^ ths ff^ofd litwp, t IS 

now 3Ufif)Oi't tins idea beyond the possibility of ronti tdu tion. 
Ilesycb. hnD/ia^, agaiti, t^oVfUvof, ira^gvo^. it is \ery 

remarkable that th^ Stymolot;. Ma*,, whiled'ft d^^ipfvte firo; fioni 
Tutoi to jSKiirra, adds, vagA ri Tvo; yhareu Iwa trmtenPW ri 

S/ki^eOf xmI 'Apvrro^&vtic, ’IvoCfuvos rot7c (Tupi^agals. oriiiAs iilidci' 
Twos htis the same ei^plnnodon as Fhntia< but tlib 

addition of and he has also with Hes^ch itw/fv, trta^fbtv. 

Zonaias has iVm to 6x/|@» Suidas has the same, and also, law 81 
ir-gt<rrief/.-ims dvr) roe 9>J^. Ill a MS. G-lossertal ** Index in 
Uip|>ocfatib Opera Graece Kditioids Dasileensis Fol. 159d." appa¬ 
rently the work of ^ JoaiMnu Hedue ahd now in the 

possession of Dr Parr, nehave these words, ** freewTij 32. 
i a>s. iEittn, tompreiitdf srtWi;, tanmjattl ab hr^oo, preHto more Jul- 
/omm, <ab errw» sivo Tew, noreo, ItBOOi,** llie passage of Fcesitis is 
as follows; ** TmraoaHs, prguK^, aut presmm>didtur, rompmwo, 
depttisio, idem cpiod wh^ig, snt irittTfiie, L. de Art. p. 021.33. 
rA ftev yAg k^crra&Ta. is T^v AmyttA^ti xetl Tinmxris isveci, guit 

iUfmetcesserunf, compreiatove m tuam sedetn redennt: tanquam 
ab \wirAw deducitur, cam idiis isrf» dicitur, quod Sighificat pitmo 
Miore^If//ontMM* unde *ct hos est ftUoUiuin iijptitna et nmsciputa; 
t st et has wiea-post Amrs, pre^sta, & prevura; sed Pollux c. ti. 
ij. 7 ‘ iwovv ct iirov«r8ai lirt to9 Av6i9x(fie^Mf kx) a-iefnrtai, xal Kvxfdtsiv 
pom scnbit, tanquani ab mide et hrwpJttoSi preinm^ ex Cratino 
ab eo profeftur, quanqiliua apad eudi tmnvpmbs legitut, ut et ap. 
ITes^ch hnrdufuv, et Itnnvpttog^ Ata^op.ms cxpoditur: i^lire<r- 

6xt tanioii tanquam lb 7«ra> dfciAll', et i^etxi idenl ixirii^gTio 
exponit [“ L. i^nrouta* lb bfsikrlflti*' L. Kuster]: tirof Galeno m 
Exegesi j] itda-fs^xpotataTf et AH Moehlicd adducitur, sed veieor at 
locu^ sit integer; nlqiie euim firor in Mocbhco legitur [" hro;, ^ 
arooriff ap. HippOCf. h Tf 1 . e. potto, sed pro ij w^is exis- 

tinio legendum Tmotfs; pftmo, seu prissara, alias pio muitipuia 
lepentar usurpatam funs't Hed Hon pH) instnimeiito quodcim Jm/o- 
num et torforum,’* Jo. Ooibei StedU. p. 27>.], quod 

illius Itbelli mmdtiian ftedatloMem satis fhdieat: videtuique hac 
dirtioiie GaleniM'‘hisr«eiV (adfmelKis nreso-ir) ex libro de Aitichlis 
mdicare, ut hro^ hem&H dldtlir^ b. S'. ;^res9us et pre^iuta, ouus ac 
velnt lignum qno tOMtVbs oppimuatnt, etilds ho^ Hesythio 
dicitur t8 iftarkeftv tdig elt pCxypA Pofluci. hac 

autem voce npnpVessio Srift dlimlsio qnse per 8|ntthini atit assereui 
fit, et qua in spiipe gi^belb Compellcndo utitur Htppoci. iitdica- 
far, eaqde hA oib/iir hrMri; GalSno dicitur Com 4 in 1,.^ 
d« Aff, p. 63S. € 6 . iMpbltu^ «t rdtnp/essfd quae fit per assciemv 
in repositionc liixttti posteiloleb) in partem cotae aiticuh, ubt ^ 
tamen vitrose omnitlo s^a-aKri; IcffitUr ’ iira6lUvos, ixifi^ptvos, 
fttms, iaifayxMlSifutiig exp^A^t * V11rMO”‘^tlken f^rti the 
Armtcfph. Equtit. v. 920. Ax^aptaias rxts sif^cAr/mt, rxTs 

mmeur^awra’ toMA tiwfegeiv AAkyitiagofuvos, Atd^^ent. ilpoii 

this passage of Aristophanes says, Iwoupaws est ab Ixof, quod pri-s* 
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sorhm sigoiflcat, ut ex Vet. eonjicere licet, aive pfolum^* 
AUperti on Hee^chius cites them tfat», ** Gloss. Vet Tirs;, pretuu- 
rium, scribendam jMiChis Jmi/* ubA Kuhnius on J. Pollux thus^ ** h«s, 
prtmuriumf hmat, prenMtum esf.” In the t^x. Graco-Lat. 
Fetus of H. Stepfieiis we have shtuns, fi The passage of 

Pollux letened to ahove n this, L. vii. c. xi. Segm. 41. Xiixs Sf 
Ka\ TO inoav, km *mo3v$Mf IttI toD xcdsTM^iS’dai, xm^ouffi 

TTpor^xm' ovK avrixeug piv lx) rovroo eiptipevav, throSiiAdu/tavoy Se, 
JwiTkis Ifto) KaX^y 8fxi}v, hlo^/umg reug np^ofeiig, K^Ttvig xoe ^ijeri 
^) ijrov fi>ev Iv h'AeojSovX/yr, xiA *Ap(i\oix?i Klttron iv mtp, xeu 

»ctg Se rd rm xvet^lMy i^uKuoy wrxi Sa «m} puaypa aureo xatAov/Mvi!* 
«\Xe) yuy eoixe jttafXAoy rtp r&v xyai^teoy egyaXsi^ irgo<r^x»y. Again in 
B. X. c. SI. 8. IS.^. xa) ifitbg to xiI^Ot xAg htS^eeg Iv T« yvet^eitp, 
mg *Apy^ilsxypgy ^"kifiixM iv 'http. 'Ilie JLa 9. ^aco-Lat. Fet. ot 
H. Stephens also has— i^shreo, ixMflcOf exprimOf eltdo, conftigo: 
upon l^ixouy H. Stephens in the TAes. Jj. G. has largely descanted: 
1 add Aristophanes Lj/iistr, v. 291. tco ^uKu cl/xoy i^ixcoracTov, 
here the Schol. ^aI^outiv; he mentions Galen, but not Hippo* 
crates, but the Lex. Hipp^, MS, quoted above, has the following 
reference, ** i£tx4u, exprix^, ab lx et hr^, pnMpy^ab Wis, sive 
txcv, noceot l<tdot 489. 14.'* Hence l9ro4^sr, Imro^acvs^ Ixxo^xec, 
hnrl^tfov etc. which, as Foesius says in the (Ecanom. Hippocr., is 
*^rutex quojitlloms ntAntur ad interpolandas vestes, ut scribit 
Iaosc. c. i62. L. 4. eoque vestes curard H carminatione poliunt.” 
H. Stephens has^omitted in the Thes, X. G. Annrsw: ** An I txog/* 
sajs Damm, ** est v.^hr^, premOf Arm^ot, exprimo, xagxiv x^^avreg 
axnroOet, fructUm contundentes eXpriniutU, ut oleum inde fiat, 
Herod. 11 . 94. de viMMeutphig, genuine jOgyptiaco, ejusque 
fructu.** , 

llanun most ingenious^, amt very natural^ accounts for this 
signification of ptessute, which, a* we have seen, is unifomily given 
to the verb brevv, and its coni|»eaiids deiiroiiv, I^ivaSv, and I am 
decidedly of the same opinion with him: ** ^xog eat proprie ^ pvaygoi, 
lapsu suo o^quimens tnifipct, in spede antom amu iflud in musci- 
pula, quo mus epprimitar, i H^pAg i deinde metaphorice et in 
genere est onus qm^quis preuakue H ce^iehtr cttbi stw motestia ; 
sic £tnam, PIndinti' vnhat brsv 

aitamt 01. 4, ip* llus mtetpealbtion is stfppmtod beyond all 
coDlradiction by Heqrchiua, who has, d&der ilAif, manKesUy a 
corrupt reading hi and.tlmt for thn same' as Iser, Fldtf TO 

mtmmTONidBiME Kdi TO m talt bafais EmaUnfoy 

aid^9tim under shrar forlear, BJFIJt KAI BAN BAPOX. 
Agaio.pla^ daov. Now Hejiychiui, ^iigb the fact has been 
overlooMn by the commentators, clearly had this very passage of 
mi Umu^its^ wbmiba wrme those glosaeik Hejne^s 
N)p|eq|Kmdmpan^e ofkPmdar is tbit; ** W esse okus htqptui^ 
funb dttbitBil nequit, poet iUualgatioMi y».iaoS#^ a w. dd. pro^ 
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positis. 19«^terbiM. «d ^ristoph. PA(I. p. @79. Bninck. Qd Lymtr. 
@ 91 . pim ap. ivlschyl. Prcm. 36A> ct Oetfik. Cvitm. ad 
h. 1.:—Scholia recent.. xed niiMffn ex elymojogia argu- 

tantia." 


Ttin. ColL Cam, 91 Neo. 1613. 
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REMAKES Oii 


SOME POINTS OF RBSEMBtANGE BETWEEN TIIE 
English and Italian Languages. 


(w mm P" I 

It is indeed full time to remove from our literary men and our 
language the reproach that no tolerable dictionaiy of it exists. 
The new edition of Dr. Johnson’s must be expected with impa¬ 
tience for that* hlidertaking, nature had certainly bestowed on 
him the most important en^^ment, a mind sa^cious and in¬ 
quiring, when not under the {lomiQion of die numerous prejudices 
to which he w^ a willing slave: but. when this is admitted, he 
possessed, it is apprehended, no onp auqulfement whatever to fit 
him for his task, except perhaps his s|(ill In Xistin. 

The length of time elapsed idqce the preparation of that book¬ 
sellers* publicatiqn in the mid^ of the last century, without any 
correction whatever Of the least moment^ would alone present a 
sufficient motive for ^ improved edition. Blenushes now appear in 
it, which neve:^ could haye Juen retained, had it not been his lot in 
his latter days to be surrounded by fiatterers rather chan by friends. 
Such wilful sallies, for instance, as his defining a pension to be 
*< Pay given to a 4tate-hireling» for treason agamst his country,** 
he himself afterward bsvoming a pensioner, and in that character 
employing hie^ talents little tp tM benefit of his fame^ln conse¬ 
quence of his ridio^j^pH disUke to the nceiltern extremity of our 
island, goii^ opt ^ hjA way to tell us that In England oats are 
eaten by horses in Scotlaild, by the people .--his politic,! 
definidoDS subservient to his own prejudices j and his c^sideiing 
his own fc^sjings of suihucisent consequence to bring m a salutation 
to his ** great parent,’* ^ the town of fiichh^ld § with other errors, 
wilful or involuntary, yrhich vpzf by the present respectable editor 
be quietly dropped. , 

But the great defect un^ whidi Dr. Johnson labored, End 
which utterly unfitted him fwhis taA* Was his profound igUofanoo 
of ^any sister-dialect of the toi^pe which he-^nnde^ok to 
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explain. For bis Teutonic etywolo^es he is, as he co6By tdila 
us, commonly indebted to Junius or Skinner. Qur xntyur- 

le^ of imrtheru Uteuturey** be sajs m his preface Qncaning 
probably his own knowledge and that ot the persons of ms time 
whom he looked up to,as leamld} « is so scanty, that of words 
originally Teutonic the miginal ii(,not always to be found in any 
qfictent languagef I have inserted DtOeh and German substitntes. 
In what degree these originals, or these substitutes as he terms 
them, answered his purpose; npy ^eil whether they existed or 
not; or where to look fpr then;t>l other evidence, collateral 

or direct from the same sources, might be sought to prove or 
disprove the point in question^ be was uttjerly incompetent to 
decide. He lur]|eif knew little j in that which be takes on trust, 
the errors of omission or commission of his leaders, were beyond 
his power to supply, or to correct. 

In order to execute duly the office of lexicographer of any 
living tongue, it appears necessary in the first place, and as far as 
practicable, to trace unjiyard each word till it can be derived from 
some single term in the s^ipe or anothei; laiitpwge, representing 
a given, plain, sensible image, being either a nounuie name of an 
o^ect perceived by one of the senses, or a verb expressing a 
sample operation.—-^hil est in mte|lectu quod non prius fuit in 
sensU, is no less true in etymology ihau in philosophy. Where 
the English word ha'd been borrowed direcuy or indirectly from 
the Latin, this sort of indagation might have been committed to 
Drl^ Johnson *, where it was a wc^ of iiative growth, it was a 
task to which |ie was unecjual. ‘ 

To the critic or etymologist of any other dialect of the Teutonic, 
the acquisition of ours ti quite as necessary dn accomplishment, as 
some will in one or mote of theim is m us. AdAu^e, indeed, 
admits this; and some still earlier Gerinan lexicograpWs have 
made good use of Smt^t ^Id/Mx an^ opr other antiquaries. 
FtofesSor Meinefs of G^ingen his entertaining and sensible 
** Briefc Uber die Schvjreiz,** nappming notice in the dialects 
of German spoken'ln'8kuA(i{f, Bwisserland, some 

words which* not in ud# 'polho^dlilects, detects a few 
among these Words Which h^^^bh with English only, 

^e instances 'a. ham; to ^lOok. But among 

the "barbatqUs'vn'ns which cotaipletelt'puk^e thl^ learned Pro- 
of ^hicH hb * d^bts the llkistence in attf otlier Teu- 
foni^ i's ffie (Wil^bes Horen heisst) palpiffily 

no than our verb fo listen’, but which bis slender acquaint¬ 
ance with Qur tongue had prevented him from identifying.' 

. . . . -fc.,..I . . . I nn I ■ ill' -- 

nMM hi d«^ nehweiif is Mhv vffwaadrlte IKStteiV earn 
Sbi Sieutodter u% wlureriltdi srkunneu bum, yfie 

iSiettuk fur Dienstag: oder auch ao gdoalicli fiemde, daw man bUlig aweyrein 


I 

Ettt |o revert to ^ sui^ect on wluch 1 meaitt .to trouble you, 
himdy» ^e obiet^tlon pt some oedi'simisjNt^Siicidei^ces between 
the Italian and OUT lani^ge,'of which I know not thliit notice 
has ^t been taken'-^^To th^ which thay be triced dirou^ the 
medium of French, or to mere ^ms of art imported by' us udtli 
the arts themselves 1 do not allude, but to some, of ^ introduce 
tion of whitdt the .manner asd the era are not quite i ao obvious* 
The first tenU' which 1 shall beg to notice is one of which 
even seem vain, not ma||y..^it ^culiar to our tongue, but 
as if it conveyed an undefmabib expression of some feeling to 
which all but Englishmto Vereutraiigerfl^ and cor^oricMe. 

Now the Italian words ConfbrtOt ctd^ievole,' cot^brtare^ seem 
to be employed in die same identical acceptatldn." For instance^ 

Tu sola alcun Conforto rec^ moKtat mio Duel.'* Alfieri. 
Again, Quivi la distansa ne* gvadi d pur pOblu^ima; pochissinm 
altresi basta per vivere tiitd (^l^^eDolmente^ Scelta di Lettere 
familiar!. Vol. 2. One might indeed suppose the term not 
only to be original in Italian, but of Very f|«qu^ occurrence, as 
from it are formed at lekut a dozen deriVaiives. 

Ill the woid^WrqpolM ihe Itatians and Eiqiiish appear to have 
made exactly the same deflection from , the sense in the original 
tongue, by confounding it. yrith the meaning of capitid dty. 
The French do not commit this^ error, but employ the word 
Metropole in the sense df the Parhd the community froiti 
which a colony is derived. ' ' . 

' The Italian Cesta, a' standijng basket, and Deteo, a tdhle, 
appear to have given birth tnour. chest and desk* From 
Tovaglia s gown, ^wel, ^ as^manifeAly derived. Gozzo ^pro¬ 
nounced G^p) is^^mie name, for a glass^ecanter} a' provincial 
name for a pitcher in 1% e^ of England is Gotch, Our verbs, 
to tunMe, to rememb&rt'^ znA nouns remembrame, redundattety 
have perfect affinity wUih the ‘ Italian pmdxdare, rimendirm^t 
liimembranzOt Redond4pmg > hone with French, at least wkh 
modem French.,. Scog$^ a 1;>irch tree, is more likely to harie given 
birth to their .v^b Ksqpare# 4hei)ce tp ours to sweep, than,, the 
converse^ .. ^fo^bied froiq the^ yprbi. Strignere, 

appear*'.!^ |iye,oi]|j^;«.to our spring., ^hetli^r, Italians may 
not have dynve<^|r 9 im .tiwir hortl^ro apeestors suck terms as 7knc, 
tawny, Imcefh s knijiGl^ Attibt hate. Schema scorn, Ubino, 
a hph%» i^mt, a recer^ to yomit,^ % al»U ^not presume 

to contest, but at least tenns^p^a preserved .in our dialect,, 
and in some instahees in^^np^evche^ Teutonic dialect. 

r r 

mass, ob sle jeaials in dnem in Tmtsoblaad eesohH«b«n en Buck, oder oneb nor 
>B ciner ondtre tentseben ProSidK ky«n' gSbrauciit wor^n. Der^icben ist 
Mus Bsyspiel das Wort iSMmeftor, wwdmf M viol als Liobtpatse bodeoter; 
ft iMun, Welches bdren bciwt*, ' , 
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the idiom of the two tongues occur also odd instances of simi- 
laritej « gta in quattresFiorini/* the article atouds me (or costs) so 
s Fuggir via, to run away: Andar in CoUeraj to go in a 
Pwion; Ladciar per to l4ave for dead ^ Andbte per il 

Vino, go fw the wine j the ve^volere, signifying simple futu« 
wty i and in many other instances which will occur to those 
femiliar w^ this ton^. The stmilamy in these instances 
TOy, ladniitr tie attributed to mere acculei}t| but that there must 
have existed some intercourse bet^eq ^he yaking these 

IsiU^ges in order to bring ^ouXio many points or resemblance 
wilract perhaps be denied. Pos^bly^Xtia'^inay be the cause: 
the vaouthem provinces of'France, oVbrtrHkh ‘England lofig held 
away, the dialect spoken has cttnsidorable affinity with Italian. 
The garrisons of oAr countrymen^ convevsiiig there wuh a mope 
opulent and pcdi^ed race^ may have bmi^t home and naturalist 
a few terms, which have afterwards happened not to be adopted 
in the dialect, which has become that of the French court and 
capital, though seemingly the former is more energetic and copious. 
Our early poets, forming their style on Italian models, have also 
givm denization to some words bormwedvINIm that tongue 
wjffich are now confounded with those of French derivation. 
But in truth the French itself owes as deep obligation to the 
Italic as ours does to theirs* Of this class, borrowed by us, 
possibly immediately from the ItaHan, is Rebtjffi Pt^unce^ and 
others. 


To the Spatdsh, our tongue appears to owe some few direct 
obligations, in part perhaps erisinating from vicinity, when we 
possessed temtory in the south of Friince* 

The identity qf our a^yerb and tpe Spanish muchoy 

has been observed* term dismay is connected nearly, and 
only, i^itli the Spanish 'SeivMmary to &|nt. Delight is more 
near the Spanidi ddet/tSy than to the' tnhdent Furnich deliceti. 
Alatmofue, the corit tree, (41 beit^^hiiu the Arabic prefix,) 
miua havw ^oduced out cork. .Xhe wt^dS'^ninny, booby, and 
Spanish a child, Roko of tho aai^Minhig as the English 
wpfd, can hardly« be Mono, in 'its 

ffipiinjgitive Mopico, appears. ^ Wc, V^^Dced our^Rionkeyi 
xfomotts, buskin} Rae^my a fragmenVaffil our rag, are pro> 
bddy'allied. Fibitt GraHO,^ ^net, AtHte the ttrffi, dying in 
grain.* 'Front lifrdmii^dgintitSOi^dm a meream^ houae t 

caigo^ondHogo, juntos are pine Spam^ i 
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^MOKO the Bumerofue metaplqfsical wnters, «ho of kite yean 
have busied themselves in inquiries ceneeirang Ae nature and 
functions of the hoitian mind, tejs appear to me to have paid a de¬ 
gree of attention to the philpsopoy ^ Jasypxage and the etymology 
of words commensurate to die importance of such luquuiesasa 
means of analysing and obtaining « qioret correct knowledge of 
the operations of inteUect. £tyntologyfat« oelebmted writer ex¬ 
presses it, fumbhes us with dm geneatogy homan ideas, and 
enables us to trace in the hiiteiy of Various langui^es, vihich have 
flotbhed iu different ages, the ever varying operations of thought, 
and the progresrive intprovements of science. 

The ’£17£d 'itTBPOENTA, or Diversions of Purley, published 
by the late John Home ToOke, may be regarded as constitutaig 
an em in the history of philology. Although similar opitaous to 
those adiranced by him nere often brpached by other writers, and 
although his system received corroboration from the etymological 
dissertations of many precedingrphilolo^ts, yet none have appear¬ 
ed to reason on such para and unquestionable principles, nor to 
have illustrated theb positions nidi dear and so numerous 
examples as thtf cdebrated vtriter. Before 1 became acquainted 
with his work, 1 had .becoqojp veiy dbsatisfied with the accounts 
language given by the grammarians, and had formed a son of 
crude notion that some snore dmple puipcip^ of grammar jni|dt^ 
be discovered than those tdready in being. 1 bad evmi thought 
that onr parts of speadi a%ht be redistod to two, namely, nouns 
and verb|; gnd iftat these might ultimately be radnced to one; 
in shor^ all^ worils were dgnificant sounds manifestiiig Oertaiu 

actions of the bpmap mind, and capable, by associatiqn and com¬ 
mon cte Wteity oiF oxciliniijhpilar acdoaf in pthmOj^ for fo® useful 
purposes of eommuuicatsng knowle<%a^ entalilishipg common ^mli* 
ings, coramemoratuig and systematisifig ideas, and thus of pro¬ 
moting all those advantages of individual improvement wUch 
men derive from co-operation in civilised society. As 1 have 
not deviated from the opiiiiMU about philology which 1 very 
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early formed in the absence of grammatical and e^mological 
knowledge, 1 consider the corroboration of them, by subsequent 
reeeatches, and labors of aOore able intjairers, as die surest con¬ 
firmation of their truth. 

Before 1 proceed to the inquiiies whibh will constitute the sub¬ 
ject of thesomMmim^ ifemay be expedieotto offer some preliminary 
Observations in aaplaimtion of the tenns i maywmke use of from 
time to tima, to express meptal j|perafionsu For, id consequence 
of the imperfect nature of language, and tbonecessity frequently of 
mahiag use of metapfaoriaal aUusions to-exprem the operations 
of the mind, different vriters have adopted tenns so iwry vai ions 
for expressing tha '^same Ihings, diat the mader who is not conver¬ 
sant with writinga of this sort, is very* bkely to be misled into a 
behef that many objects tfaems^es are essentially different, which 
are in reality only cooiaiunknrted m different terms. 

Among our metaphysiciana who hav« mtjbten on the natuie of the 
mind, some have made use of the words 1st, to desig¬ 

nate a fancied operation of external bodies on our organs of sense 
at their surface : of the impropriety of this term 1 saj nothing at 
presmit; find, Ptre^iim, to expreas the knowledge which 
the mind obtains of the matoial ol^ts. This term being 
derived from per through,^ and eaph 1 .receive, is well calcu-' 
lated to express die popular wetinn diet the mind receives the 
ieipressio9U of extemai ol^oets the niediuoi of the oigans 

of sense. But neithor of these terms expriases, in my opinion, 
the mind’s knowledge of the object ^They relate only to a theory 
of the mode of obtainir^ it; ai^ many of those who have made 
use of diem, seem to m^ when apeaking pevoeption, to have 
proceeded on the suppiMitioo that dm mind was'a passive recipient, 
and that knowledge consittad in the arrival at the mmd of the 
nitpnmons of 'Objeote obmaluiiibhtad thr6agb Ike osgas^of sense. 
Bttt as many dunga in die history of idebs Contradict Ifos system, 
add as it is wholly at vanance with the theoiyr of aeasation. which 
1 have adopted, I havOsthof^t proper to subjoin, for die benefit 

'ItraafMtbswhol to npiiad the resder that the word through 

er thorewn always signify oaiiMc; J. H. Tooke derives it iryiti A. S. l>0|i, 
aadM.'OrfMfr^aiidsufPdfo»lihr^e(lmefibtttbed f 

.-•t . . keel** »«v4t4i^U. 
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of (hos^ wbo have opt cead or thought much on these subjects, 
the foUowing account of the principles of knowledge; of the terms 
wl)ic|i« I use for expressing the tuiuctioue of the gifaidi and of the 
leasoos which have led me to their adoption; 

hirst. 1 consider tiie mind alwajie active in the enereise 
of those faculties by which'^we obtaiu knovdedge'Of el^tix U 
knowledge of oik^ts consisted only in the. trafwmisBien «f thedm^^ 
pressioiis of bp one or mo^of the senses, as fot^ample, w hmi 

f see and feel a'gtohe in my ; jve tdjxndd expect that when*i 
evei the olyect was pcesenl seas to make the impression, and at 
the same time the sensual organs in healthy state to transmit it,^ 
we sliould invariably have knowledge of 4or whatsis commonly 
called perceive) the said) objeat> Ibis, however, w not ihn case. 
L can hold a ball in my hand, and look with my eyes open towards 
it, uiUiout either seeing or feeling it when my attention is strong¬ 
ly excited to something oIm. A man may walk from St. Paul's 
to Chaiing CsdN wtffe bis eyes open, as a late wiiter expressed 
it. Without ever having any knowledge of a single house all the 
wa} along, if he be in a revorio, or if eagerly engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with some other pemoti, or when his attention is directed 
to something else. ^ likewise bodily torments have been endea- 
'' voured in vain to be iuflktted on'diose whose minds have 
not been in a state to^recawer tbem, or whose attention has been 
forcibly averted. A person* accustpaied to (Sit in a room, where 
a clock lb ticking, does not haar,<Qr have knowledge of, it, unless 
his attention be called to ithy some other circumstance. I need not 
enter wider into the arguments Usprove that knowledge is not the 
(oiihUnt result of impsesiiontCQmimHUGated by perccpUon; enough 
may be found in Dr. Darwin’s ^oonoaita and in the works of other 
wiiters. It is suffieisitf to state tha^ in this act of aitetttion\ real 
knowled|^ 4 iuiy her Mod to eonsist. ^Tho knowlec^ of objects, 
therefore,*^aanot btf expressed by the vrotd^ pifteptumt though, 
to ideas the ^ferst time ihey are in the mind, impmmm and 
percej^timh‘miy be ^uwessary*''* .fei speokihg of knoa ledge 
which is the ultimate <dgeot of sudi a coiuitraction of body as 
Nature has given ns, calculfeed to receive impiesnons and to 
Ooinmunkate them^ 1 use the Woid action of the mind. Every 
thing which takes 'plaee m An aniimil, which is not fee o^huii- 
cal effect of communicated motion, is an action. 1 shall feereforo 
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ftdopt this word whenever I spe&k of the forination of ideet of the 

^ 'The whole of the ir^eiibu8^^<K^riM,()f Dean Berkelejr* bo& in 
Im hook on VisioDy and in the Pmciples of Human Knowledge, 
seem to me to resolve themselves wto tibis doctrine, that knowledge 
does Boj;, cdnsist in the perceiving of impr^mons, but in an act 
of the jnthd in obe(|u9nce to tlie impressions pm«eived> Words, 
then, are sounds significant of si||^ apts of the^nnnct. Thecon- 
oeiddnr^tiiseen the verb to think*^ and the substantive thing ; 
between the verb hebi, and the noun be$ j between the verb 
TO TBOW, and the substantive truth or tboth ; betw'een the 
verb >ittan, to Wit, and the noun wit or knowledge; the con- 
jhnctiobs wuicn, and that, and the inteitogative what; as well 
as others that might be adduced; show that woi'ds only express these 
aforesaid acts of the mind, and do not presuppose any uuperceived 
or abstract existence of objects. And th^ consequently, all those 
metaphysical arguments, which deny the reality oflBlaterial objects, 
consist in a contradiction of terms, calculated only to impose 
false inodes of reasoning on those who are ignorant of the nature 
of language. On these premises, if it should be questioned how far 
this doctrine interferes with that of the distinction between mind 
and matter, I reply, zi alt;.and, that etymological inquiries 
have no tendency dther to materialem, or to-the doctrine of 
ideahsm, as embraced by some ^metaphysical visionaries, 'fhat 
on the contrary they have, at least to my mind» a strong ten¬ 
dency to corroborate the popular notioais entertained in all 
ages on this subject, fit shoft, they appear- to me to have 
been rej^^ted and disliked by many metaphysicians, because 


«f. H. Tooke that^ to-tfenk dwit j»odM^.aiss the 

sa^maanmg, that vtpot M vaW^fCDf, I Sm t^ mticbnBsgedTbnt 

MvseHgh\atedt6|^^Q!lj^,£ni Subject wmch involve the consider- 

univeifsat^ao^femoto 
d«segssed.at present, hutihkh f 
when tiy theses 

|>ert i e-dHjTO y of numerous exampl^l^ minds of many readers may be 
better PfaHfld to receive the doctrine wn^ will ad^imed on this sub¬ 
ject. For pi same reason, I shall postpone the etyraoltoies of many of 
y*ras mprcssive^ of the miadVopf^atioiis, and braui with words 
whose import is more obvious and whose etymolozy can be more clearly 
eemoastoMod. ^ ^ 
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th^ «re tal^ulated, by shovrii^ the nature and extent of 
human knowledgejr to overttirow and expose, die j(alla^9f,Uieee 
spnHouj and <leceptive modes' of ^argernent by which even the 
most comfhdn truths have been questtpoed and caviUed at by mapy 
of the scepd^l philosophers.' That there should be iq foan a 
substance dofftmon^^^ Ult'^die reSt of mere matterj which the 
ancients called 6t ' body; that in thiti ^dy, peculiaiiy utr^ 

ganised, therd' shbidd be' a^ {hthbipte of motion or life called 
4iyp^; that as neither W these, u the writer of the article 
Brain in Kces’s Cychpadia express&sll, explain the operationa 
of thought, there should be a third'principle of mind or intelligence 
called yovf by the aheiehts; is a dbctniie whicti the writer of Uie 
aforesaid uiticle has shoa^'^to he strictly cdnipatihle with modern 
physiological science, ahd whtbli seems to me confirmed rather than 
refuted by etymologicalinquiries into the true import of words, 
White 1 lament' that dbe tong expected third volume of the 
''^TTSix 17Tepoe»ta'MM.s'btiftti by its author and lost to the world; 

1 still entertain a hope, that as we nave no reason to think that any 
individual possessed potren df reasoning and investigation so. 
eminently superior to those of all the rest of the species, as to give 
him the sole privilege bf ’disCovenng philological truth; some 
fortunate genius may yef be*'Able to supply die place of that,, 
work. I am sensible hoV^Wry little knowledge I am able 
to communicate on these obschve topics, yet 1 am induced, 
nevertheless,' to offer the subseqhent memoirs to the public, un« 
connected and imperfect'as fhey will Bb; in hopes that by exciting 
the attention of more able inqulrei^^to tlieir lespective subjects,! 
they may contribute thcdr share *tb' the'^Advancement of philologicat 
science, which seems calculated, when rigbUy understood, to pave 
the way for true knowledge, and to extiicate p^ilqsqphy from, the 
heaps^leai^ed nibb^^iq,i|hich.lthas bepu sol'---^ 


■ It nuqt Im worth while to waiiud tJ^reader that PitWi^ns properly 
to see, aim that thuit coiBe«^ftoitt''ihii»y'wa^ const^uently, where them 
u no evidei^ or where thehs ts evidehed duty pq pM side of a questjoi^ 
there can neither he $ctptidm nor dtnAt. 
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MEMOiR on ihe Etymology of Worth €xpres%ive of ceflniii 

mental 

APS the most important progmsi^ step, nthhrh Hic sciciice of 
me^ieiiiet coiwideied a»di(>tin«it from sui|^iy, has made tihii-e the tiiiit 
oC Hippocrates, may consist in the clear point of view, in which souk 
modem physiologists have placed the intimate lonnexiei^, which sub¬ 
sists between the disorders of the digestive viscera, and those of the 
constitution at largs i and the constitutional nature of diseases hitherto 
considered to be entirely local. The illiuilnitioii of these tiiLls by the 
publication of numerous cases in their support has alieady led to a 
mdre rational method of treating both local and constitutional disor 
defs, which has been attended irith great success; and seems likeh, 
by enforcing with physiological arguments tlie s<dubnous habits of 
temperance, which the popular language of nicwality has cv* r pre¬ 
scribed, as well as by teaching the tuoie simide inode of treating 
disorders at their commencement, to produce, though by »low degic»s, 
considerable improvements in the physical character of man. 

One of the most interesting facts, which recent inquiries into the iiatui c 
and effects of visceral disoiders have esiublislied, seems to be the great 
and peculiar connexbn discovered between a disoidered state of the 
liver, and such idicctions of the mind as a1« usually denominated lijpo- 
chondriacism, and mdaucholy. 1 had long ago observed, that, w lieu 
the stomadi, and other viscera concerned iu the work of digestion, 
betrayed signs of an imperfect performaiioe of the chylopoielic func¬ 
tions, a variety of constitutional uod lot;ai complaints beiame the con¬ 
sequence ; but these were various, and their peculiar kind <l«‘pciidcd so 
much on collateral e8a8es,audthe imiuiry into them in%oKcd su deeply 
the mysterious laws of reiOote sympathy, that 1 had gisen up the por* 
suit of their specific causes'as fil^en, wheu my attention was excited, 
by airaeeideBtBl ei>eaiastaoee» to the phenomena exhibited by melan¬ 
cholic and hypoohoudrkioal patieiits, who seemed always to laboi 
uiidar dtsordeisof the d^eslive enrganSk ‘But this disorder, I reasoned, 
mttst be of a very peculiar kind, since 4iisorder9 of the dbylopoietie 
organs in almost every patient, and excite various sympathetii, 
diseesm ivithout producing nidancholy; and 1 suspected that the 
pecidiarity might consist m some onO pmticular viscus becoming the 
especial seat of the disorder. While Iwas meditating on these subjects, 
an Eminent physiologist of London related to uic cases, whiili seemed 



to dm* M Hie peculiar disordtt MkH^t for oii^t'feMde id tlirywr, 
and coasistina derangement ofit» biliary functioaiw ^^SubsaqiMQfriDqDi* 
rics itavftcoiifinDed this opinioDif aa4.lnve showo, tlttt irtegidnritiM 
in quantify, or quality, of the bU«vindi<»t}ngirrit|tD»D<if tbdyiMoa 
that secretes it, is tlus constant concoiDitant, and, probably*'the cause$tf 
hypochondriacal feelings; and that more or leas of such depnmtioa 
of functions of the liver is, produced by sedentary habits:; andif?.th» 
cause of the loir sjdirits and i^egiii^r^tiMirvoQS feelk^ of those vtbo 
combine severe study w:ith inactive habits; and fiiither, that from the 
reciprocal action of the mind on the liver, and other organs of diges* 
tiou, common grief frequently disturbs the- biliary secretions, and 
the irritated vistius reactihg on the seniorium, enhances the distressful 
feelings of the patient, converts ofrehtimes the ordinaiy sensations of 
sorrour into the frightful and'peculiar depressions of melancholy, or the 
insanity of hypochondriacism, and thus Cntibies us to account for such 
a disturbance of the minds of those Who have met with trifling disap¬ 
pointments, as seCBi at flril vibw wholly incommensurate to the moiiu 
causes ivhicli first piodnced them. I Jiave been induced thus to notice 
briefly, as introductory to the following observations, these circuni- 
.*ituiice.s, from a belief that nmny studious and other persons sufier from 
"dight degrees of metital depressiony wi^out knowing the causes; and 
who might be relieved by very trifling remedies, if they knew the 
nature of their complaints.' .To digress further on the physiological 
part of this discussion wimid tmofigress the limits, and iafriuge upon the 
nature and object^ of your Journal. X^shall therefore proceed to show 
tliat this connexion between the state the mind, and tliat of the liver, 
was well known to the ancient8,;.iaDd so generally admitted, tliat it 
often became the subject of poetical descriptions; in short, that the 
early Oriental nations, and, after them, the Romans and Greeks, wbo^ 
sfter tlic symbolical manner of the East, expressed mental operations by 
reference to various coiporeid circumstances, did not do this pnmiB- 
cuoudy, but that the obsemnee of physical connftkidos betwera dif¬ 
ferent states,i)undfc*.nad.bordered actions of diiSereht viscera^ 
led to the representation of tiie.Tarious pauions iuid fosUngr bymefn- 
phorical reference to the disorders of parti^ with wiiieh -they badliesn 
found eonnee^; and that an e^molsgica} ioqmiy ihto the words, in 

. . , ‘ i.,.i,, i , I ,, I A i, ;—. 

' la tiMsc circumstances, high feedme, and wine or spirits, are nard- 
eululy hurtful. A refrigerant diet is best; sQmetmm 5 gr. pil. hydraig. 
ha% IB one night, restorm the patient to eomfortsbie fsslii^. 


3 S3 Etifmok/gkal Disqumtiom. 

(liftieiit languages, expiesnve tiH paasioos of the stfong^ 
eMrfthonles thisassertimi* 

-A sBpei^d-ai!«oaiit:nf etymologies of the wonts rntpies- 
itve of mental iejeetioH mid fSmi^ly^ will eooatitHte the sutyect of 
the present p]y>ef. 1 hope to phkeed, lir fhture numbers, t& examine 
others, and to a closer etymoh%y of tbd' import of the words, 
mgeUimr with tbofm wbieh designate 1st, d^rentparto of the body, 2d, 
diftrmirftiietioas of ttie auimnl, aQd>dd»difii»QgLx>pctutions of the 


,MEAAt!XOAIA, from whence oar word pMdancb(dy» evidently denv* 
from ftiAas, N^ck, and ;^oX^ bile; iiiu4,have been founded on a 
notion pf the bap Hate of the biliaiy fiinctioa, connected with the de¬ 
pressed mental feHiPg-. Whether the secredons in this disease wkre really 
olaekf or only deranged, is UDceftain; fbr the word jetixa; ivas used to 
denote any thing vile, dark, obscure, Ac. gvto<a8 Scapula asserts) taHa 
ituU atm. But, however, the noiaiiiatian of this disease from actual 
ifack biU will receive confirmatipa from the pfay^j^al history of those 
diseases vulgarly called nial-ivna and baemataiuesii. The Lafiu mdan^ 
ehelia, the Sranish melaneolia ifc. come fiPm the same source. 

ATRABlLWS, from ater and hiHs, a Latin word of the same im¬ 
port ; whence the French made atrebUedre^ the hplian atrabiliare, Sfe. 

'TIIOXONAPIASIS. This word, the modern hj/fochmdriasisy also, 
refers to disorders of that viscus, whi^h^lie itth under the cartila¬ 

ges of the ribs, namely, the liver. 

AETKHITATI AX, * from Xevnos and Yfifaf, was a term frequently ap¬ 
plied by the Greeks to people of cowardly and malicious minds, and such 
ns exhibited imbecility and weakness of intellect; tp which our vulgar 
epithet white-HveretU applied to dhnihw <|haractcrs, seems well to corre¬ 
spond. This word may, perhaps, rrfer to the serretiones albs, which, 

' during the suspended functions of a disordered liver, “ niinimc a bile 
colonntur,” or el^ it may ^gnify a'daecid or limpid liver, wasted 
nway. dncolored; Xevxig^ as is well k'povro, being often use^ for limpi- 
dus, bs'in llomeiv wobnie and Caninmehtis, in the 

^hymn to ^MpUcr, w^s v:»ra^y, which we must render 

limpid, and npti^ln p^/jwthy. ^puln ss^, under the word 'Htfaf, 
Aitmi gHHvndm hatdli P&am dmiuum anddere, eoa Hmidi* 
reddat. J^ns «nifn» ihm^w 
m'guit. Refer tP Braibi, Ckil. 


, * AunmrafPv sod WiasrxsWa Bisy sAm at dnt sight to sagnsidmnaM effect 

K by • coolnat of Mrins, mmUffiMteuui Nmk while, howevw, I have father 
pr^HKwl the iBtCTpmaUoBef^ciUwhyiaAeeil, 

ssWwjfhMit; yet 1 eanBol; omU one curieiis ohserratiSQ on black ana white, 
nanw, that tl^ words are said to ba derived from a coimnon source; and 
tiSisamaioloffy'flfb|^OX|nrcw«ajwindiM of color, and has the sane MW* ** 
t and bleak. H. Teoko dmvas white from kpeUiiaii, qmkuiv, niyuid 
which I hove not yet traced itj hot am pmeriag tor an etymological aceoaat of 
-he names for color for die next muidier of this Jonroal, to which I refer the 
ladcr. 



' Hfytfiobgkai IH^iskkm. if9 

Fegatoto, from fogato» dietiTer. A as I am told by 

the jlaltei^ to a awMAebob potSQili; -^so ** eke ha nellafaccia 

id ribolfimenio eon pmdw tom oddHKiiO eakrt H 

oonpu r and in some comic topieseutatioiff iir Italiai Jaeqaes ex. 
claim, ** Td iani $i WsetohAk^ fegtioto, od tdrahUUopet **. 

SehiemtTgMftt s%oliybi; Am gall or Uadt tbe Gcntoto 
word tor tnelamd^* 'iWDotehhave 
ZwoaoigoUg witn tbt ^ auailir wardi 

found in other nofibeni toagiicsr*. > -><'»■ 

Jetdoim. Sodto derive'ibis fiom bat; iittfMUpctly, I tbudn 

It seems dther to tfittaikmfdhmt and .to leficment the yel¬ 

low and jaundiced look of a person lalmring under this pasuon; which 
altocts the liver and causes biliary obstruction and absorption of the 
Attid: in which sense the .epithet .of mtmder applied to this 

passion, and expressive,^ ibe ahsorpdon of gceeh and ‘^tiated bile, 
corroborates; or else td>ba de^yed from a comtnim source with yel* 
low, namely, tessl^, asoenda^^wsd to a bdimiig passion,Jecur 
ardenst a combustion of .4m Intend p^, metaphorically alluded to 
by Juvenal in Sat 1 4A. 

Qutd r(filram fOOMhiitaUOjetMt wfdoot irdi 

Qinm popahM grogduf iemitfim prtodt kii tpoliatwt 4'c> 

And Horace, lib, i. ci|t|a(i> 

Quum OtJUJlagramiimarot libido^ 

Qua udft ^retjur^re equoruo^ 
l^iet cireojecu'r uteeromm 
si^ontinequeitik 

Ami in lib. iv. carm. J. be commands Venus,, 

Ahi 

QuoUandajmenufn U revoean/ precei. 

To^eOivius in 
Pttuliif purpUrw litoi 

Cmmdiere Slaiitni, ' > 

& torrerejecuf quark idonoum. 

But in lib. i. carm. 13. he has given us a most complete descriptroii of 
the symptoms of melancholy in its early stages, when induced by 
thwarted love, or some other trivial source of jealousy and disaimoinl- 
meot, lively, 1st, a disordered sidfled and dense with bite not 
seerrird into the dumlenum; fdly, tfae'bypochondriac todings, and loss 
of Bwntal vigor: Sdly, tlie ntatasttsis, or change of color in the tooe; 
now flushed, pow bde; and 4tUy, the flow of tearsi often without 
atsiguable cau^; Thus, ' 


■ Seme more modem writers, yet impressed with the visceral nature of 
mdandioly, have called it the gplteH ; us it, because they couM find no other 
use tor thatvisicus, tlwy must needs gyre it one of own. Others, de* 
hided by the whimsical huaioral pattmogy, have called tliis state of raiud 
the vaport, 
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4 80 Griigof^'s 

Quum tttf I^dtOy Ttl^^hi 
Cetvicem roteam, cfrea TtUpJA 
taudus l/ra^hutf fal wcton 
Ferrtns dfffUtH^tumetjeeur* 

Tunc tiec'inennniAif neecohr 
€fPt6»iiemiindt: Mimof et in genat 
ifUfiim hbdutt tuyvoM 
Quam lentiMptnitnA imcert^ 

Tha paamli and itasiHbta tempers and feeHag» of mafiy, who fisre 
nerrou^ irritability from disorders of tiie ii«M« and which become a 
source of teal ai^ eontiiiual fbrmeot to theouelveif aie alluded to by 
Penkift; who enntrasts tba'trivial aaAvre of laidadia from external 
oaus^ with tbohe liypocliondriaoal ^ings in Sat. v. vciae 12 fi. 

If jmer, et stngiUs CrUpim ad balnea drfer, 

St inirapuit : esMd*, nugatorf tervUium acre 

'J'c nthtl upmIIU ; ntc qwtqutmettmMcut latrulf 

(h»ad agUet : ltd m intm et ii^^cors agro 

Nttfcuntur dmini, qui tn iinpunkiM^ etis 

Algue hie qwm ad ^i^lka wdtcaat metnu egU henlts f 

I should like to sec the etymology of names for these mental atTcr. 
tioiWj in didcrent oriental lancuage^ investigated; for similar opinions 
to those ad\"4nccd may be eollectea ftom the writings of maeh earliei 
authors. Jeremiah'in Lament, ii. U. says: '^gfAjavv iv iaxpinv ot 
o^daAu.oI [lyj, irafdyfitj ij Tia^Stx (MUf sb ij juoi;, 

d:c. Cuiif. llorat. Serni, 1I. ii« 25* Ovid. Amor. v. &c. 


F. T.- 




ILIUSTRJTION QR EPITAPH 

ON s¥ BASIU 

To TllM U^tTOJt OP THE^C^AXSICAL JOUBNAL. 

1 EMBBACB an early before your readers 

a dtfacoveiy^ whmh 1 lately mad^ rau^tiog oue of Nazianzeu’s 
ppems. Jo sedeiid wjb works, p. 152. 

there is a poena with this iascr^tt^, 

* Eig T0i> fikiyeni Bafifdltv s 9 rr kriraftcu 

ft is written in hexanaeters and pentameters; the two last of which 
are*'as follows: 

* BiairfAitr) reff aoWy avrhjMt 

T&y Inyga/ifuitlm r^c ivaaStiti^x. 

2\lthough 1 became ac(|tiuQted with this poem iu 180$^ and 
liave frequently made it a Sttb,fMt of meditation since, 1 never 







. understQOilr till Ihjs coi^ludii^ wol'da. I Icnew that no epi¬ 
taph on mini, except aid' I pmtl^'oor bring my- 

seif to l>elieve that| wKile^ so" many bf 'Gl^pi'y’s emgranis, or 
epitaphs, on infcsicHT peraSoiw h^ye eleven to the 

minnory of Basil could have ^ee^lost. Oqe last >iireek, as 1 
was revolviug it in my^mitid/ the- following thought suddenly oc¬ 
curred* Gregory perhaps >hayei wiitteu twj^ve epigraffis on 
bis friefidi' eacH^>cgnitttfUg>of ibur or six fines, like those, which he 
connposed on «£uplMi^1^ Csiwarkis^ und^Citlwfw; .«id, after^lus 
death, some hdat^ tnittidriber teay luiae-billed them 

togedier, and 'made one^l^Sifekn of die udiolel' • ^ ^first 1 was 
charmed witli the new ido^ hut^i soon redected ^fet, if this had 
bhen the case, the iiani% oTBitdl^ wbuld, havo^ hdmr iHentioned at 
least twelve times'^ fa# if is dn in an epi¬ 

taph, the deceased mu^'.h^'sppli^ of bv ifnirn'i "mid from this rale 
Gregory never, deviatee^.^ ^I^^iiojnediatmy rap.oyer the lines in my 
head, and was ^'a^ed 4 )ja>fitl(fi% BasiPs name, is mentioned 
exactly twelve times. 

J think 1 have said enoi^ to coiivince any competent judge of 
the truth of my hypotheisia. 'Hiere is^ however, another circum- 
.stance, which greatly strengthens it. About the middle of the 
poem there is a passage of six lines» wherein, not Gregory, but 
Basil is the speaker; and what he saya has little or no connexion 
with the context. Surely there can be no doubt, that these six 
lines originally formed a distinct epigram. It may also be ob¬ 
served, ^at if Ae poem, aa ii'now^s^apds, had.b^ one continued 
piece, the naine of Basil would ned have been so often, and so un¬ 
necessarily repeated, 

Tlius 1 have made it evideffi^lhafe Grt^oiy conwerated twelve 
epigrams to the mereoiy^f hm iRmBSUch * Of these the first five con¬ 
tained six lines each; the four next ^ntained four lines each; and 
the three last had twb lines ; maKii^ in all fiftj-two lines. 

It was once my intention %b jiufbli^ an edition of some of Gre¬ 
gory's poems, accompanied ^rnestly wish that scene 

scholar, more cdnipef^t," than myself, vrdula 

achieve what apme ckcumstancea ^’w'.nQt, permit me to a^mpt. 
No edition of a 

hundred years; afid all ' which are eict^nt, l&pipnid with 
gross corruptioitt iff the text. That of Aldus,‘altbobsb the first, 
is the best. ' ■ ” 

-ti*' 

S7 Dee. 1813.' 
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LJTX^ mCS/Pt/ON. 


To 'JHE Editor of the Classical Joubnal. 

T*hc accompanjing Inscription ha# just made its appearance on 
a monument, erected by a few of his pupils, to the memory of the 
late Piofessor James Beattie, on tlie “outside waH of St. Nicholas* 
Chp^hj^lh this city. It is understood to be the composition of 
the Rev. Dr. W]|liam Lawrence Biovra^ Principal and Professor of 
Divinity in Marisclutl College, a name not unknown fo the lite¬ 
rary world, as a tbe^ Ibgiau and a poet^~>The lamented Professor, 
whose talents it records, was ahke enrinent as a classical scholar, 
and a naturalist and had but a few more years been granted him. 
Would certaiuly have added not a little to the well eaincd fame of 
the name of Beattie-—By its msertion in the Clauicul Joumai, 
therefore, you will oblige your constant Reader, 

IF. 

Abetdeen, Nov. IBth, 1813* 
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Critical and exphmtarjf Memarh on the Hippolytus 
Stephan EPHOKus- ^ Euripides^ with Strictures on 
some Notes of Professor Monk* 

NoTivT 

V. 3. 00-01 Tf v/yr^v TtpjUiinv r*. ^ArKeiVTtKmt 

vetiwtr^f wroif ^f,i^¥T§s ^^ov• , ., 

Prpi Monk here hae the|oUowiii|; Note} «ovrov male intelli- 
git Muwraviua post Sch(4- Pont. £ux. Monteni. Atlantem fin- 
gcbant ]^etx et mam, et naturae finem esse. Infn ip33. frs^av yi 
TftvTOu Kot) Toiruv ’virAoevnxtfy, MUir&s hiialpajf^--->^JEtc. Prom. 855. 
dixit Prometheus Snl fts xau-t'/vk^ Ttipow’'*At?Mn 0 s, 8; 
Toof hnrtpwi roirov^''J5^itf# Je4»’ idspemi ft ywd eqa^¥.” 

The woras of (he Scholii^ To^^vow Si [AriiemtKAf, to *At» 
Aoevrixov irikityos ^xtatiTUir motAi.rA Fuls^^ tvSu earh opof i ^Arkstf, 
orre^ sift) ^vuittv i 9a l7oKro$), ocmctoAixov.. ']^e words 6f Musgrave 
are, » Potttus hie est fowj^ Evasirksi ut in versu Aristophanis p. 
335 . . , . ‘ 

kiio TOO vwrov JSoe^Ss^;.’* 

The Prpfesscfr condemns the Scholiast and Musgrave fcfr giv* 
ing the rigAt interpretation of the passage, but at the same time 
he admits that Mount Atlas is Ktee meant for < the boundary of the 
sea and of nature,* ^ marts et ietra. I should be glad to be 
informed Itow Ae Profesatori who understands bv tovtos the sea, 
can elicit an 'mfelligible ineapmg from the woi^ of winch in 
this case the interpretation "Mlk^tetii^y thus^^j^/iosoerer etaoell 
within the sea arA the AUantk mOndaries, {Jlaoi re vonov re^jiAmv 
r 'AtTmvtikSiv Ntdiowi¥ Quc ,of tfie Reviewers seems to 

have had sufficient sagacity to the absurdity of (his inter¬ 

pretation, and proposes to understand •govrov ragfiotto^ t ’ATka¥Tt- 
xm as a hendiadm^ and will run literally thus— 

tVhosoever dwell within the Atlantic boundaries qf the sea. But 
though we may »ay vratrkif^s conquests may be pushedKto the 
very extremity cf thd^ cafdi, yet it wedd boa somewhat strange 
expression to sty tbrtalf ^ iniabiUmts mthm the At^tk: boitn* 
dories qf the sepi) Wl fallen bmea^di his spear. Tl^e fact is that 
the Euxine sea^anddie pi^rs of Hercules were used to denote the 
two extremities ,the world, zxA ^h^hoth t^p. tenns am .used 
tc^ther, ^cy imply precisely'what w;e mean fu'Eng^sh, when 
we speak of a man’s f^e remutSding fron'^Ae to pole'. IJosti^ 
xoh T 6 qfit. 0 ¥ei '.^rAsi^ixdVis (M^^mlbifestty 6 'proverbial er/tresMon, 
and this is indhpu^^>ly’'Ae-wt^ in ihe H^Aes 
Btrens V. 2^. cited by B^k/ aRl4>mitted by Mr. ’Xta«v- 



i 34 Critical and edfpkmatd/y Bmarks on 

mwV ^uyttp and by ivbat Theaeoa says to Kip^lytas in 

/«-. olfMt, t/ tp&fnii fMfvtrr^ yswov 
ie^it xei$’ 4 XXa ju ; 

6ij. vfjjuv yff vlvTOu, xtd T^jTfiPV ’ATKctvrncmj 
>1 fftof lovat^ifir if ffw ^ieii§» xaget, 

(Thus -we speak of sending a man tojeri^Ot) and by the fact tliat 
Pindar in his third Qh^ptac uses (as is observed* by the Reviewer 
of the Professor’s Edition o{ Hippol^^ in die British Critic 
p> 562) dimvwu onjAavin a proverbial 

senssit m adds 

vh pigffat 

2 ' cvr(^o 4 » 7 $ dffarsvf 
KeuFO-^fj 00 fbijy Sice^o), xsivo$ > 7 i)v. 
tad by the well known proverbial verse, 

ei$ 0&vnff MUM-lv lo^ofro; S^'Ju.o;, 

and by the words of Plato in his Bhieda, which the Profe<isor 
does not seem to have noticed, c> oIx*Ty reSf psxot; 'HqoLx.- 

MIoiv <^n]^wv dvo h <rjatx^« ml ju^flep, Stritie te^I T'^ux |u.u^- 

jLbtjxa; ^ fiuToa^Qvgf ire^ riju 6a?MTray ttxovyras. Hcncc then we 
cive by such an interpretation a consistent meaning and a great 
force to the words of Venus in the opeiung of the li/ppoli/fus. 
She says that her power is acktiowled^ b^h in Aeownf and on 
' eariht (for I have in *a former Uo, remarked that, after wpavoii r 
the ingenious Mr. G. Barges most properly puts only a coni'* 
Ala, so as to cmmect these wow vnth the subsequent words, as 
the poet indisputably intendeds «f si TSffovrotirt^avaivT’ ’^rAamxaiv 
JV»h«v(y tMTw,) OH earthtmh, o^osoever daeB xoitAm the 

Bantus and the Atlantic boutuUaaest viz. by all the inhabitants of 
the -world JhM rhur BhaMs t(Kthe pillars ^ flercides, viz. 
a Gadibus usque adauroranfy fr^ eastern to the vocstetn 
extremity of the world, os ^Scholia most properly explain the 
meaning of the wojrds. Ibsiire beta led more particularly to exa> 
mine tl^passage fay having seen this inte^pretadon of it in an ad- 
minibte note of D* WyttMibandb upbn tW'wqrds of Plato cited 
above, and iphich npta cannot ^ to remove any doubts, which the 
F^fessoei^gHtbediepQsed iq have»If the matter rest^ upon my 
authority, wither myiRgumeots were conclusive, or ipcondusive. 

, * ■■■ Wi ^ .. . . . ... ■ ' ■ ' . .. 

DseMgeof Pindar, as h »tbtte cited, and the writer met 
W™devt 9 |pw|Liar«^; {Vfo-vptiXBf, d* Ftfa./iutetorutt «r He- 
etfM Giecanm caapanitsi^nteuttii eoHCieeatut, nua CsraUenode 
SQiStov JtpoUelr Petrh m guen ^orttricatareM Angetee dcjnlfn Mm>rat 
T^irhole hem fhU moat^ert^j^ diMerteSiqn is cited *** ^ €lfi$u- 

fm He(reedodr% SAki and by the wd^koown prnvorbtal \ ersa^ die pro¬ 
verb dt aaitiag to the Pha»u wasapjdied to all dsngeiom voyages, itom tfai 
time oi' ilie Areouauts. 
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« P. 84** oniXfiip iui Hi censebantur 

tennini oIxatijuiM^, orb» tertanuM ncMs eog^ ct habitat 
ndstrumqae mare ii^wieutis. AmmadvertcuuiqRi in Euripidis 
H^ppoiytO 9* o<roi rttWvrotf r ’AThMvuK&t iVa/buo'jv iTtrai^ 

fas i^Avrag neqtie eitim simplicitcr matu cat n^yrw, sed Ponti 
Euxini, oppositi finibus Atlantick termini. SimUia caaasa eat 
ibidem r. 1J50. vigav m ar^iftfu x«)l rafiiovtw r’ *ArKetvTix&». CicerO 
Nat* jOeor, ii» 66. Nilhtt si ontniStu hamimbust qui tAiqtte mr^ 
qttacumque in ora ae patte terrarunii Ob hijmtx terrart quam nos 
tneoimus, continmtione disiAnthak,'Dcos ams^ere ccnsemut o 4 
has caussasf quasante ditflikta t Ht& q^oqus homimibus tonstdwst^ 
QUl HAS KOfilSCUM TERRAS AB ORIEKTE AD OCCtDEVmBM CO- 

IUMT. Sin autrm his considMntf qm quasi maffsam quamdam nuM- 
lam incolunt, quetni nos otbem tti'res 'Ooeafhtat ctiatn tilts conuduntf 
qiii partes ejus inssda tenent, Em opanit jUiatH, Afrtcam. Poatea 
in Phasidis et Poutt locum succe^t: India: v. g< in illo Juvenalis 

X, 1. 

Ornnibm in- ttrrh, 'qttt aunt n Gttdihut n^que 
Aw at am et Gangemf puuei di^ntatire pOktwU 
Vera bona. 

Hxc pro diverse significatione olx(wfi»n}fi et ab llerculis co- 
lumnis ad Indiam defimt Ariatoteles DeChalo Ji| 14. fin. IVletboro* 
log. II, Ji,. Seneca Qji^st, Nat, i* Pitef. p. 5^, /-ifuaUum ettijn 
rsit quod ab ultimis IHorilms flispania usque ad Indos Jaeet ? 
huropae lioa fines fadt Auctor libri de Mundo c. iii. a. 9. 
jtfsv civ eirtiv ^g Sgoi xvxA^ ar^\td ra/Z/^oexAsovs, xal Z/ovrw, 

istkaTti Tc 'i^xeaU.’* iDi Wy^l^baclui In Platoms Pheedoneth 
Lug. Bat. 1810. p. 899. ,4 , , ' 

In V. 94. of the HippN^tm yn 

eij. Bv h' tk xupt i 

Itt. erktlarq y«, xal xi^g yi sit 

Tlic ProfcssorN Note hire is'^as folloivs: 

“ skstoTri Ts ediderufit Valck. et Brttn(;k. e'Flor. male. Postulatur 
enim altera particuld: neque r^petica y* cuiqnam displunsre liebet, 
cum pxopriam rim^utrobiq^ setvM. Vwtas, JSbo maadmaf jfiuin 
et hierwn cusn JaBofi exlgjoo. £q\iiddfn othn conJiciebBm ibd xigiog 
Ti: moE conjecturam'istani irrufitem judka^i) qudd Attnc monvo, 
cum eandem le^lonem *alUs qiioque plactfisec intelft^. Legit 
doctissimus *Pdre, xiflog 2s sw ft. jS. fottasse recte. 

The Professor would have said tint fortasse reete, but ntmtino 
reete^ if he had had tHd good luck to knour the precise fotve of 
8u^ an ellipfical expression, upon which liflchaBlie ftms slightly 
touches in a Note to L« Bos*z JEflfpses Grdseof: 06 ficovo* subin* 

“Bigto in xal v&vftg K, qtEfiflpe quod iden^st ac pv f«-9»ov 8)||[ &h>A 
x«) ‘T^s;. Lucas ih Acth ^^tfstol, c. in, 24. efre, v* 32. Pau- 



1S6 Cntiikl mi Remrkfi ^c. 

lt-8 ad Ttmoik, Ep* ii, c. iii, 13m’* Thus we have iit Deaiosthe* 




«SDr}V}^ w &. *4.f tuAynivth ti9ttc¥%p^^h'ett^* ri fqdtvra' 

aai'irg^xt Se Suv^tso-Sb ,vuv, I«v if^ig ^otiftef .OCm o 6 fiim Se nSro, 
A?iKa xbA irgi^ai Svi4e’e(r$e, Qfit’d^ef tadem exeqai nunc poterUU^ as 
Stocke well translates it. Again iregi <rTe4>. c. t$> ifj^sis 
' T<i vs^aYfAtvetf ku\ ivcxtgdihnifj ?yiff r^^tlg^rijv ofmg' od yag 
if n Of hnteyii piyor jtal «l ^XXo; 8e‘^£X^|^$, ipLatwg upy vs^svac- 
* xie/alwi, xal ^pagmpeoTt; wv i^Kvia-aVj ^ov t^y e\g^n}i &7fi,svBi, x(d 
'oMi rfiiec* rtiiA ix itoX\w ^t is otl fww ufuis, aAAel 

*£XAi)yrf. Thus too Plufarch in the ‘finrij&pMtra 
‘Xi]. ‘yippcShnfv o-ijSoi/iri T^y-i^WXiov* xetl iravrAsoe rii/g 
" AfavgiAfiKt7f Nnl afi^tyttg ^owttg Ip^ovrat; mioOvrai, cog direivraMi tIjv are- 
XsfMX^y AgtTr,v Mpteaff that is op ftovov S«, aP^.XA kat ir«yrac x. r. X. 
Mfk' Tate, to whose mgenuity and acuteness I am ever ready to 
hear my humble testimony, seems to have been guided 6y the ear 
- alone to this emendation, as he assigns no reason in favor of it. 
’But with respect to the Professor, (hntliiu&f instead of plucking 
hii iOr and adnum^ing him, seems to run aicap vaith the 
eoTi or else he would hot liave neceived the double ye into his text, 

vhelfTTig ySf md xiplSof yt aint 

' The ear is known to have Seen considered by the ancients as 
ihe ^at memorpt and the circumstance Just mentioned accounts 
for^the Professor’s jforgetting the dtettm^of Professor Porsdn about 
idd-Sf, (when he so far adopts Mr. Tate's coi^ecture, as to say of 
UJ^lasse rectCfJ Conjunctumes Utas iri eodtem sententkc menUiro 
hand credo occwriere apud eevi isHm scriptoreSf nia per lihrarh- 
-rum errores / andthis forget^nessSi the more remarkable, because 
this very dictum'of die dep^hed^Ptofes^r is, as Mr. O. Burges 
observed' to me, quoted by Mft* Blomfield on Prometheus v. 
iOdO; £d. 2da, ai^ referred to by him on die Sev, a. Thebes 
y. '4S9. I doubt whether even Mr. Tate, adthough the ex¬ 
pression is sttj^ited by the usage of'Demosthenes, the best 
^ters pro^, and the gdma bf' the Greek language, would 
hale ventured upon the conjecture, if he had known that it vio- 
^latea ^qbe of Forson's" camms, ubd ^initates-d^iiiist the supposed 
.fauet^ of -d^ Greek tragedfans.^^'^'Mr. ''Monk safe, as we have 
^sism above i » Equictem oKm conji^kbam vx) ; d>ox coair 

>jeettnnm istam'inuti}em 'judit{rvi, ^Uod nuASf'itmilf^, cum eandem 
'^heikmom' atiis quoqUe* j^aouiSse rhtelligahV.*' These alii may/ as 

iof .O, Buttes so/n5,*forhc has publidied, as 
^ hlihi' this ver^f^Jectth^. . 

. . /if' 


BiBLiCJh.MD CLAsilCJL CBITICISM, 


Permit me to sei^ jQ]f, as a Botanist, two or tliree ciiticsl 
remarks on mistransGi^ioiis of the Gieek in the New Teatanttlit. 

1. 'Die fiist is from the Parable.of the Sower, wbara.Qur 

Saviour says ivl inir^ag* Matt, xui., 7- 

Iv fiirm TMv iuMm. JLuk. viii. 7> In both tliese |iaaaages 
word axavtmi is translated " thorns.'' Now it is obvious Biat this 
is a wronf; tianslation; for the thorns are said *'to grow up with 
the corn.” 'The thoin (or hawthorn it may be supposed) is a 
shrub of slow' growth, requiring six or seveii*yeara to arrive at ma¬ 
turity ; nnd> therelore, if sown with an annual plaut, not in the least 
iiijtiiious to its growth, llic idea of sowina among tliorns already 
occupying the ground is too wild to be admitted by any agrkiil- 
turist. On consulting Schleusner's l^xicorroo the word amcvAs, 
he says spina, v^ns, sends yet be says afterwards ** vox latb- 
sime patet apud Gnecos, ita ut tarn de arbore spinosa, imam de 
herba acnleata." On consulting, however, the Father of mtany, 
the species of dxmda mentioned oy hhn are all berbacious, iro^o;. 
lie has enumerated seven species, many of them accurately 
scribed; as they are likewise by Dioscorides, Galen, aikd by 
Pliii>, and other writers, under the name carduM% a thistle. Hie 
hawthorn b thought not to have beeu known iu Greece, but its 
affinity to the pyracantha i<i fully described by 'Fheophrastut, under 
the name‘O^vdxavia. With this-meanifig of the word the action 
of the sower is agreeable to comutftn sense: the sowing among 
tiusilcs may mean oti ground ittlested with thistles, or with seed nut 
cleaned fiom thistles; and the natural consequence of such prac¬ 
tice would be that the thistles would grow up uitli the seed, 
Matt. Maik,that they would grow together,(s-vpfusviu) St.jLoke, 
and the beauty of the parable would be preserved without vi^img 
piobabHity. 

2. SuKOjAtiKfmMSuxMfMtqeiuHf, Luk. xvii. 6. xix. 4> St. Luke, as 
itahould seem, uses both these words as indicative of the same 
tree, which is translated iUeratim in our authorised i^rsioii, chap, 
xvu. the sycaodhe tree» end chap. xix. the sycamore. Schleusiier, 
like a grammarian ignorant of Botany, says, arbor inter Ficum «t 
Morum media.'* Nuw on consulting the Father pf Botam^us 
l^innetH in tins imtance affords no li^t, we shall find Xviutfutiitf 
clearly to indicate the mulberry tree.* It is to be noticed that 

' ^ - .1 — . . . .. - W , ’ ■■ - 

* TU Illoitratieaes Tbeepbrasti by dtaoUioase, being a neOiodical ar< 


BMcM rntdCimkiO* (^kichm, 

Tlieoj^lknitus describes two distmct liees; the one simply as 
the- other as XwUt^Ski Alynjwwta,f*boih which Liia* 
news hfts ctdnfounded abdcr 'Fteas; a«f |f^%Cainoru8. On 
IMMiStderitig the extracts from 'i'h^phrastus"subjoined in a note, 
U May be looked on as dec&ivd^ that according to Ins account 
'p9 Xtnta/uiffff of Book i. wa» diOcrent from the 2ivxaftJyos 
Aiyoifr(a, Book iv. nhich was a mitiee-»^ Egypt; and not 
met with in Syria or Greece. This inafAn admits of further 
iUtttftrfitioll by 0 refeicnce to Athenteiis, ii. c. ^7, on tiie subject of 
thd fn^ of the ancients. Hd' there esrprCSsly says rvK^na, ou rd 
Aifk" Xoi^e, uKX* S. riveg vwpi^^it Xlyci/iTiy, and after- 

Sf rot (tv)ti[nva, irsig’ sy •Pfj^iv. '!'!]«}* are 

^ewise accurately dcsanlicd by him in atiotho pUf c, ns fux4yxyfi^, 
is still hoie accinately by Sophocles, as ^'iir/^avrw, 
•^d'YYtiXet ftr^oim We find by JSicandcr in his Geoigirs, that he 
drops the term 2’i;xo, and calls the tiee simply oi in 
ihilitation of the Alexandtiaiw of his time. 'J'his was adopted by 
the tiomans, and they called the tree morns, and the fiuil nioiuin : 
as Elorace says ** nigris prandia moiis.” Plianeas likewise, a dis¬ 
ciple of Aristotle, as /kthonaeus infdrnis us, a natize of Kievuni, 
calls tkc finit of the Soxaifiilvof, fiSgoy, and de^tiibes it so as 
not to be mistaken, as to (togov, tI ^atrimsf fioin its likeness to the 
blackberry jSai'nov, Salnionms apud A^enteum. It is slianj^o, 
however, that the name of syeamore should he given to the greatar 
piaplo wliii.li every reader of the New Testament in our 
\grsiofi niust suppose to be the tree which 2!accheus climbed up. 

KaXafUif ‘ihis word winch occurs sevaal tunes in the 
Kew Testament in its more general sense signifies the knotted 
stalk hi the (itan^»eat flifX.iliQ6U8; Ip Theophrastus it is appro- 


ranfement of hb histoiy of pl-ints, atford ne ao opportunity of lay ins before 
yoiir readers all that is recoided bjr,Jun rqarcroiag X.(3ta|u,ry4c (AfiTftt rx> ttpimra 
wtt e. B. arbor dcridua sero t.e. IS. Poctiw IS iiypow m'. 


itPMMrf. <i. non caruosm) xvx«r tinihe (uvsp similis) i. c. 16. « 9e; 
( mu n e ntis soUi renataus.) N« B. Thlsis deeisiye against its bung a ficus i. 
rv if> Mbr tv rCt 5x«i{ «i,l oi y.hiv' itupsi;, mr' h toi; rifuixifwg 

'iiiW5IWw»,4^x’l*swc £c»>dcMtXavli<l^X;iiPMtiCq^ib.Tlus isa very 

jldtafoidsr, thouf^ very obscure dekCnption, arising our ignorance of the 
Jangoage nnployeit. The word however, ^ often occurs fa 
deseHbtngfloncrs timt we ctaMt err In caUing it tlie,fHtinicarini{is part ieitli^ibe 



t^buHoMh 4r«>«« shall find It-to be floret coagesti.*' Hits aecumta 
thsHiMe tfccnu to lutve ^hfiKUided the oaieatMi with the 'fbuiale 
Etenftldl^'hflt-hr Other Oniefa diitiilctfjrudatitiilytitS^ly 

ribed tlw CeflUtt, erdsteslMR, ft-. ' 




priated to {.Iio,oiiu|iimt<|a ^ 

describes Ifi 3 {iV 7 * in* 

#«Acoojs.siw;V it prob<d)iy, Aat wieib grassy 

Af opigeios; butkl Matt» Xxvii. and the pi^l^ passage in 
St^>Mark» it nntsfc'-be refereed to Acundo DoiHiKr 'Oi{.‘^)dam^l»l5 
These lai^e growing woody arwidiiies have u<iLveyMiiB|l |i|di 
the ap^liattoii of c<ra|^;^iese cut Co a proper leitg^liay^, 
from th^ ligll^sSy heed used us canes or watking-iid 
When left to ibeir rail i^gth they wera used anciently as^ 




particularly Ezek.'il. 5* and. it must h&ve.beib e 
this kiud which tire soldiers made use of to affix -the sp^i^ 
with vinegar at our Savidiw’s crucifixioa.^la the foidaer of 
Mssages quoted, the w'ord reed may be properly rdtsoued, iq’Ihe 
latter, it must be translated can^' wI^Ih if not die tntO botanical 
term, is, at lesst, what is used in commerce and in common 
acceptation. 

IlIEROBOTAmCVS, 

P. r forgot to mct^oii anoffier species of calamus srlMch 
orcui's iu the New Teslainent aiKl the 0|^ vis. C. scriptorids, mT 
Pliny, is probably, Aiundo phragmids though not ciimikerated 
by him. huwe«^, K.p^^xgtotUf of Theo(d)ra8tus without eny 

doubt, and though the teirm to write in lost in'modern 

language, and tne iustrunient xaXajac; passed into Latin as its 
naiiio; yet the personMescribing^ obtained in its 

^■iinple and oietuphorical seuse aniopg all tlw languages of iiiodeni 
Lurope. ' 


, CLA&^mjL CONNJSXIQNE, 

” NO.‘l. " 

oO long as the retntiOs of OToefc ami Roman gen^i 'iitvtdnbg 
the history both nations, shall continue to obtain tbiit^ranfc in die 
business uf Hberat e^catioiT) which has now fortigmi^n allotted 
to them; the connexion of modem "with ancient literature ntitst 
be'valued d^^ritribnting not.less to thq enVargemenf^of 'dund, ffiim 
to the cuhtN^h b 4 e>' V ' ' . ' 

Thus, it 18 obvioqs W remark, %at to the j^rUsdl of Pba^dras 
, Hor^e,. the,re shbuy^jiBtbrdiy added .ffie, saidfira, df 
nod pope, die fables qf pantainejind Gay. ’ ” . \ WIl ■" 
TTie sagacious hint of Tacitus^ and the profopnd disqi^ffirapf 
Palsies on a.goven»Menl M ,|»HWcod 
tcresdng to the readers of Bbu^stoM and jDc l^lme*' 
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j r ** ^ ^ '*' ' 

Tohiin^tvfao wodd underatsDdN^\i^fiirc o( l«»iipg^ and of 
ih0‘mrti pf ape^i 90 catted ^ 

aafefy be reconimended the *'£}»« nrtgttvra^^^me Tooke. He 
may consider it as a rich app^hdix to the poor^count given of the 
i^iatteT in (be iSd^ect, of Dion}rsiu9»,;9rt|i avf9S<rt'aif infulrm, heing 
i|fafly all'vlrhichwas kffown eiAatday. ^. 

.*rhe proofs of goodness and wisdom ffor pOnV,at once provM 
itself) in the works of creation, early occupiedtfae Wisest of heaUien 
mindS; Whoever will compare on this sa^ect the arguments of So- 
cri^g^ jialrecofded hy hii^ failhfii^ltnemorM&t, fllCenophoii, 1. iv. c« 

Yl^^^^atural Theology of Paley, wilt wititess with delight the 
sf^pf^’jjcdrti of truth, risen up and spread out into the full tree of 

^Sut however important, are topics too general and too 

wide to yield readily cither the profit or the pleasure, which in- 
aWdiCjes of a closer and more particular kind may affoid. Let us 
pWiceed rather to examples of that connexion proposed, specific 
«l}d individual. , '. 

I . ^^^Vhile the young scholar is surveying, the Plagve at Jlthens 
in^the .graphic page of Thucydides,‘which, of course, lie will collate 
with the strong poetical bopy by Lucretius; fet him be entertained 
ai)4. (^ciliated with tbe ‘of the VUtgue m London by 
' JJauiel Pe Foe. Ihat work, half fable and hidf true sf&ry as it is, 
in‘simplicity antfpatbos, in imposing touches'of reality, and inte- 
reftifig detail of fact^ even among the larg^list of his ascertainedT 
Wjritfngi stands unsurpassed. 

'Tlie effects of this dreadful visitation in destro} ing whatever of 
inbrm» of humane, religious feeling,^gdo^ns or, consoles our na¬ 

ture* have>een we^'told by.tbe Gre^^ Jiistorian. In a different ‘ 
age, apparently tod under fur bdtter 4ukpices,' similar coiuicqueiiccs 
reaidb^. from a similar situation. Ibe far spreading plague which 
ravagWl Florence in the year 13.48^ gave delusion to the Decame- 
ro‘n gj ^qccutcio; which is itself no' sbidtl eviclenc^, diat what de- 
popiilated thd bity, dismoralised it also. Fob the licentloiisnesa of 
8(we of his telds^ thi-i indeed has been expr^ksly urged as the apo- 
lo^ : and his Own Jutroftiidip/i, w^pe it gives, a clear and lively 
ni^^ye of the pestilence, iiufflci^iitljrdhows lidw'hiiire^ and vice 
ke^' bdmpany With each other. 

Civil discord, likq "the pTagiie,' puts religion .'and ftiorality Coo 
mdi^lh ahevahee greatest as yrith^m low^t of raankinict. 

Of thiri^enbh Revolution^wilh its atrocion'hbtrotii, it was hardly . 
m’^thl'^wa^ ded&mation, at oiie tinf^i ' T^aycDSciv teal 
xa!f Yet amongst all t,he atrociii^ of the reikh of ter¬ 

ror, it KMaid be difficult to find any, pcrliapsi whicli had'dot a pa- 
ralleiiii^he confidaietta ^ Greeo^-ytueing the'Peloponnesian war. 




and partisMlwb in of Rot t|w mnpor^vtl, ^r- 

row fcene im carried on, 

political enAi^ a^y^aonat'Iiltr^ more 

animosity bet ween ‘ ^ 

Take one spm^i^/lliiicyd. 1; iv.'c. 47- 
By an act of tbe foiilmt perfidy, the deniocmta then j^j^g tbeir 
turn of revenge, had got iirto th'eir jjower tl#iii!serabt^'reinhaQf olf 
the opposite party'. "‘jWhat followed? Tbe very bittjeniekt of 
deaih: , ... 


Uer^eXMjSoVrv; |f j(yT0&$,oI i$ oix^ui 

vfiYAOv e^ayovres Ketjx eixatriv aw^siff,9i^oy ttx $vi7y otowoiv, 
iicaTtga$3y vafaTtny/uiwv, SsSiff^mug ri rpf , hm vaue/itiwsp 

xal xtvTOufieyovg uxo twv erdc^reray'iu.lkeav, droil rif riiid ikoi leu- 
Tou* [laimyofogQt rt jragiovres ixnx^vvf^ iS^v nvg o^Aarn^v 


tKgotnovrag, • 

C. 48. Keu is juv avto»s ^^xovrx lAa^Jii rov; h oix^fieeri tovt» 
TtS Tgov(» a^ayxyovTts xxt tis^slgaHTts, wovra yoig ecurdus (ttraurrfyrxa- 
rats mt aWoire ayeiv. x. r. A. 

$. Our ovi'p history is quite stocked enough with bad materials 

-to show what the weakness and wickedness of human natute 

ill its paroxysms can do* 

On the restoration of Charles II. the bodies of the regicides 
deceased wc^ torn from the sanctity of the grave. In the spirit 
which gave It birdi, this exceeded even that, with Which the living 
were consigned to death or imprisonment. 

But even under the mild reign of the Georges, to pass over the 
punishments after the f^ht of Cullodeo, what shall we say to ^ 
vengeance on Keiiniogton Common, and the exhibition of reb^l 
heads on Tenmle Bar i ^H'oawt attachment to cause of fallen 
royalty is an offence, wlucb Kiiogs, sdfeod the throne, surely ought 
to be the first to foigive. 

The clemency of .fuJius Caesar as a conqueror forms a most va-, 
luable part of the historic property of luankind. And since it 
would be difficult to replace it, if lost, by any other such, character 
equally illustrious at oiice, and w'ell authenticated^ he can 
fnend to his species who would how take that character awny. 
So to overcoine and so to forgive, is hardly to be parall^ed m any 
hero upon record. But yet now few, how vciy few ^nglisbmeu ^ 
entertain or qxpfess any opinion of that extraordinary mao,- but 
what they haye.gotten fiom Addison’s political tragedy of Cato, or , 
tlie prologue to it^ afike polirical, of rope 'pie tone 90 given to 
public feeling is yet dtscernible iu tbe wring's of il^hy reviewers , 
and sickly pbilhntmo^ts. 

Well: here is splendid poetry at least. , ' 


EVn when proud Csnor 'midst triumphsk can, > 
The ipoils of natiooi. and the pomp o." wars 



CfmM 


lenoUy vaint and itQpotendy graii^ 

SKm'a Rome her Grwb fiauc ^wn in 9 tate; 
Aa her dead fathat^a rev*ii« 3 dima« 

The pomp was darkenM* and the aaympttkBt; 
Tlie triumph ccaa^d, tears gush'd from^^^y eye; 
I'he wiirldS great victor pass’d unheeded by; 

Her lost good man d^ted Rome ador'd, 

And boDur'dj^desar’a lets than Cato's sword* 


Bat for the fact'; thU is one of the mhny tricks, which poetry 
has played, to rob us of real and ascertained htamples of worth, 
end to give iui>iflBtead of then|,«iock pictures of excellence which 
never exu|^. 

Hotieet Hooke, who dedicated his Roman History to our greet 
Hilhrhl, Wight have taught him better, if they had been earlier ar- 
^riit^* But ihe auprif plial story from Appian, told at some 
secood or thud hand, suited die purpose of the day, and Julius 
Cftsar was giLbetcd accoidingiy. 

It 18 not enough remarked, that the editors of Latin poets, fof 
common use, have shown a plentiful laik ol acquaintance with die 
•ottfces of Greek oiiginal, from which their autlioiseithei bon ow¬ 
ed or stole. 

less was it foi a long time suspected, that those aiitlims 
knew Grecian hisitory not quite so will, as we do or may do at the 
present day. 

, Javenal, for instance, could insultingly write. 


Crcfliliir olim 

Velifiieatus Athos, et quiiquid OtiPcu Oieiid ix 
Audctiii histniik. 


Yet to the full as ignorantly, if in so noble a passage one could find 
eny taultji he wroto thus also. 

At viodirU bunum vid lucundius ips2 


Cbrysjppus non dioet idem, ucc mile Thaktiv 
IngeOmm, dukiqiie seiies \ u itui«> llyintUo, 
<iitu partem ancepte stma inter liiida cauto 
Accubatori noUet dare 


^all we consider what follows as a mere figure of tpeech, and 
4 (ere£i.)ie to be ^given f 


Stxus ot iUum 

Rstas enpuit, qnem mirabautur Athens 
TorrroWin et pfeni madeiantt m frama tlieatn 
Xhw lUe advems gemtus, hitoque sinwlro, 
^befn peter AkbEMls ua^a vt/rjoui tnpi« 
^ A curbone et JbraptHes gladtotqne perante 
* luciidc tt Utto Vuiemo ad RlistMa nu^it 



Every wtholar 'len«i«8,v\<>}i^ it‘ was lhat 1 iaid',^,afid ^hy he said it: 

wrcuf droAdeiVo^Of TOij; ^Molg ^ Oi^h^iltStSf H») ivt rd iroi^x 

fisXAo* rpinovTxu >■ 

Fib. 88, J. T. 


SUETONIUS 

COLJL 4 TI 78 CU.M MStf. DUNELMEMSI. 

COPEX Dunelmcnsis, ^ujus varietatemblc habcs, in BibUulUcca 
Dec. ct Cup. Dun. reservatus, Decimc^ctSecuado, tel Supefiori, 
Seculo adscribitur. OpUniua aane liber^ ut ex hue collaliouc, qua! 
olim ab Edv. Rudd, Colt. Triu. Cantabr. Socio, confccla est, 
“nbuiidc patet. Nec luiniinuiti castigats lectiouis argumenfutn, 
quod cum optimtrfidei et telustissima manm ^emplarif a Salniasio 
cmn Scliildio coinmunicato, ssepissimo consentit. 

3f. V. B, 


JULIUS. 

hi Titulo De vita C^psarum liber primus. Incipit Divus. ' MS, 


Cap. 1 , Jnlina CiP«ar Divas annnm 
ageossextam deciniuiit ed. SehUd. 1667: 
Annum agens C»ar ■exdecimuan MS. 
Dunelm. , 

' scqnentibtls: seqaeudbusque 
redimerf: redinieret 

3. cum iugenio: turn ingenio 
orcasionl: occasione 

4. Molonia: Miloni 

aarvosqoe emteroa initio: servosqae 
ialtio 

qiiiiiqiiaginta: ita MS. ted qiiiaqoa a 
reeadhre m. 

5. Tnbunata: TribooatttRi 
^ auctoKS t aiictorecque 

' e. deraricias: defunctam apr. m. 

«t in amitm: aed in ainiise 
aunt rages: sunt Marui reges 
7. praetoris: P..R. 
matristupruinr: i. u 
orbix temnim: s. 1. 
a. adiit: dmt. 

9. obiisse : adiiise r*<d«bpr«r. L) 
Lambranos: Ambranos 
11 . namero'balHiit—^eividm So* 
ounonuo: dNunf 
13. et «tat< ; et deut « pr, m. 


14« obthniMctqae : qne cbest 

£cd etiaiii in :.sed et in 

16. adininistratiooe: abmiqfstrstionft 

18 . cornacentpr,: ordhiurentnt ' J 

19. eoncnii^VIt; reeonciliavit 

90 , ievioribubtiirbis: levioribusenl* 

|US 

' indnxilVettHimpnemJis : indiietain 
pnemiis 

anctores ; artori^ a pr. m. 

av ne«arite: ah iH^te a pr. m. 
Aemiramiii: .Semirknien 
S3, competironbiu: petitofUmi 
S'4. cdDsnlatua: consttlatn^idus «ou* 
solatarn, ui tutjtietr) 
iinam etiuiq: n|un etiun 
ne injusti: ’ne deesl 
S.7. qaadringenties: deett 
26. ^eptemnepptcfq 
Inter qiie: Interiinqiie 
qtuiHdoque; et quando 
maxima: maxime ■ 
oLlncata: ablocata 
lanistax: lanistiax ( ted laoistas pr* 
v,t.) 

S7. proaequebatar: pcrseqnpbatar 
s8. abrcqtaiMet: riibrogaxtetapr. m. 



so. rcgnundi tntia: repmndi drat 
q«ed tuv : qnod viitiiii • jw. M. 
qoadrhigcnii i qnadtsRPiin 
9.1. rernm omninin : 3. 1. 

Sr. castcri : csteris (»ei S in ra> 
cbrsj 

39. donMuqMoxinreo, : dona- 
lUKine r«t. • • •aoito. 

c «eena : e deat 

in minore Codelp : id morem Coclra 

40. mtati; asstate 

41. ceaaorio; cemorioi 

rdidiaset: dediiwt ^ 

42. Xlt: decern 

dedocto Muniiur: dcducta ramma 

49. at^q« nUitibiia: d^erunt a 

44. Jan de : Utm de 
Facinnin : Fulcinum i. 

49.' toaderetnrdiUgniteT: diligenter 

dmt, 

ftiret: frrra (ferebat mpraaeripto) 
laotev i laareae coronaa 
ad maiius: ad oiioin a w. n. 

46. qoia don tota : quia mm nota 

49. et viDuui: et arnam 

50. Poatomiaiiii: Poatumam 
eummo addixit: minimo addixit 

51. Aornm : Aura peal raiKniiM 
cffiitubti: atupnuu emiati peenuaram 

f aidam «ed eadm faoaa. 

5S. thalamego: tbalamoqne 
lidiilem quoque Caaaris: a. q. Cae* 
aari 

qaem Cleopatia dicat : quern d« 
Cleopatra dicant 
Aqpaaae: flaglasae 

55 . militariqne re : anlitari. Qoare 
qiiam nod imoicrito : qme non iu- 

aaerito 

exeeptaBi>**'editam : ezcepta*... 
edita 

eaaa via ipsids: etae ipsiua 

56. volMdt calandatrie: Toknt o. 

Cqjns tamen tel - emeadate: 

desunt 

Nosetiam: Mneetiamapr. m. 

69. etndendai i ddndendia 
Salotieoi: Halvltonl 
60. canetantfor: cbdotatter 

adfiNrre-unquani: deaimt 

quin eaetru: qnt in caatrii 
6t. aquiliftr: aquiUiim 


' mcrranti ca«nde: moianti aecw cw. 
pide 

6^. vectoria; victor 
68. difnidftidint: dimiearint 
Buporaverait: superaruiit 
traosilnit: uanaffivit 
71. atipendiarinm : atipendium « 
pr. m. 

73. valetHdiiie et in : et ilanl 
79. nnllaft^ nallos 

libem: lubcna « pr. ai. 
conaiievent: persuevcrat 

74. in ditioneffl : in deditioncm a m. 
emreeturU 

75. rebellarerant: rebellaveront 
Caraar: Caesaiis perramrama sec.m. 
coDtrucidaverat : contrucidavetant 

a aw. m. 

permiait; permiacrat 

76. cnsus : renaiia 

nulloa non : noonuDos a see. m. 
patriae more : patrio more 
kiifiai: Roaioni 

77. T. Ampiiu : Titna Amprius prr 
rontrom 

exta wcro quodam : exacta sacra 
quondam 

79. cnm aaorificio: rum bi aaeridclo 
ut ferebat: nt reierebat 

plrbei: plebeo (i snpnaeriptoj 

80. curia: cnnatn 

Cioaaris stateae: Cacsaris (statua au> 
praser. pro ghtm ) 
vocautem: vocante 

81. Capua-roloni: deamt. 

ad extruendu: destruendas 
Into : Ilio 

87. Conapirati : compirari (conap., 
pro V. 1. tupnaer.) 
geatu : geslum 
adveraiim : avcmnn o pr. m. 

Caaaii: Caacas 
xat ri i. ^(ikviuy: deauni 
84. iutraquc lectiu : infra qoam 
lectns 

Men* me aerraase: me deeat 
Attii: Acilii 

iostrauiento triumpborom : S. 1. 

86. scctantium : adinspeetantinni 
aemel coiiftawun satius esse, qnam ca> 
vere semper. 

Alii fcrunt dieere solitnm, non : se¬ 
me), quom carere solitum fcrunt non 


AUGUSTUS. 

Incipit Aagustus sic in Claudio, Tito, et Vtspadano.) 

Cap. 1* cwebataricavetvepr. M. qunm cqneitri.i quam MlcriiMara cil 
f. dufooJatciTitfi Mngw ri 9.11niridfu»t Ttariogum 







M. Tallit Giceronb.; M. Cicensiy 

4. M. Aiitouio*: idan Antonina 
siifnidan cx : ai cx 

5. Sac/nrium teibet: .taprariuin faa* 
betur 

Lcctoriin: Lotoriua. 
ae csac : «Me «e 

8. hoatibiM infrataa : it. 1. 

9. aiimma, parlea : auifiiua parte, 

Kx quibua : E qnibua 
adversnin : adversus 

30. ot vi ; cl vim 
pruivihuni: pciviaum 
obti^erat id iiiniiiiB,: obtigerat. Id 
muniis 

caisdidatnni se : candiilatiiin peti> 
tore HC a fusura 
ar Ucip. : aut Reip. 
einn tiigihvr : 1. 

1?. ornandiim : orilinaiidiun 
Nuraiooca: Nursiiioa 
cgit oppiilo ; 3. 1, 

13. in volucruin : in J^ait 
dimicare: micare 

voluutaria .. iiecc : voliiiitariam .. - 
nccem 

14. ernperat: enimpetHit 

15. Gonapectfl ; couanito pro p, I. 
lb. Belluiu i^icubini: 3. 1. 
lacum man iS.l. 
deviiictua : devirlus 
in roiispcctiiin tnibve ; iu c. venisae 
Item mm ; Itenini cum 

17. Cleopatra* : Cleopatra 
jndicato : indica|ft 
aeditione luilituin: militiim deett 
repptitltaliam, tempestate: reprtit. 

Alia tcDipeatate 

trajectu bi« *. trajectuhna a pr. m. 
Sitnulqiie ejiin : qiie deest 

1 8. aapcrais : aapersum 

19. ac etiainrcniiu : ct reram 
Egnalii: Genab 
iteip Asiiui: Temasini 
Parthynia : Parthyna 
rapere ad exercitua; : rapere. Ad 

extremum 

deatinaverant: deatinarant 

30. excepitunaapietexcepit. Una 
acie 

31. Inalpinas : Alpinaa 

33. Cuniles : cnirileapra v. i. 

35. eta peritis : «t dcMf 
Adeo namque : Adeo dcniqne 

34. delictnrnm: deeot 

35. aliter appellari : aliter deest 
Sicilia : Cilicia 

36. etante temnns: yed ante tempus 
prmditns : pmoitos pro ad'^feetioHe 
cttierw aatemeex laittteoi tea denmt 

37. Toranioia i TacaAttum- > 
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eundemqae: euadem 
detioravit: boBoravit 
perleiTuit: conterndt 
labiilas: tabeJIan 
diiuiniim; admusuni 
eooptavit : coaptavit 

38. pie se ideintideni. i pnesideila 
idem 

39. Vrbem neqne : Urbem nun^e 
teBlinanUus: festinatins ; 

Marti - • • -ultione t Marti»**viiiona 
desiderari : dy abat per nunram 
Lucii et Caii': Cqii et Lncii 
i multis exstructa: a mnltM tiur ex- 
strncta 

50. viciniv : viciiiia _ 

51. ordinatiune : ordinationem 
ornarc: ornari 

Biipponiit: miperposait 

33. examut: exrnssit 

Iionorariis: boiioratis 

vocatio: vacatio 

3.5. signalores: aenatorea 

delegavit; delegabat 

.54. iiuam cete/aa aeveritts : 3.1^ 3. 

35. Orcinoa: Orcivoa 

cxcnaantibna: exciiaantca 

5b. depoaito : disposita 

quvstura: queatneam a rosnra 

58. virilein to|piin, latum clavnin in- 
diiere : virili latuiu rbiviim indU' 
cere 

enm iiollent: enm vellent pro c./. 

59. e\ Iniprobatia: in exprobatis 

40. Comitiia: Ac comitu 
avocaretur: vocaretur 
tribnlibiie: tribnbiia 

eivitatem Bomipiaia : civitatca Ro< 
manas 

se tkcilina,: 3,1. 

a libertatc ct miilto plnribua ideftfli 
At vim : Ac visa 

41. qnadrsgeoos ; qaadriugnaos a 

pr. m. ■ ' ^ ^ , 

iiooniai ab nndecimo : niyi dtfri 

43. deslfnarat. Ncc : drstinaret Be_ 
quondam stenlitate: qnaddm aicrU^ 

tatf: 

cesaarct: cesserat 

45. ncc Ampliitbeatro : nese in A. . 

mujoruin: niagnoruqi 

moris .maris 

C.Noiiinm : C.der^ 

etiain equitibus: et eqnitibas 

44. quid spectondum ; qnid specta* 
cull 

Mnatoribns; Rome legntes : tent- 
tonbus Kona. Jdi^toa ^^ 

45. fungerentnr ;fbngerctn* , ^ ' 

pnemiaalicBM :|nvcmiainalMiiUr *» - 
certantinn qnemque: S. 1* 

NO. XVII. 


K 



Suetmus eoMatus 
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ct Idco : et loacQ 
HjrMi ^ Vlaii 

46. iiaa<*«*eokiai4 : niaiO'>>>e«fo- 
iliem .sub die 

47. aluu aiit ere* • • ‘kvavit: denutt 
46. H^gua: Begnonim 

aolittu cat: est aeeat 
ac menta i aut meate 
49. qiii a loco eidem : ^uia loco iden 
eaigerent: cxigant 
d0..per8eaeravemiit; penevcrarnot 
61. laqanivit : inquisiit 
violeanwi: leotins 
.'if.>exqtte iis aurcas : exqne quia au* 
rcas 

SS. tadoilodos 

h!(}u»inodi blaudiiiaa i ejusmeili bl. 
vctpere: vcapera « 

Tidedicebat: valere dkcbat 
grandiur jam uata i grand! jam or* 
natn 

ia tiirba mondain : quondam deat 
ob id iiieilia : ob inediam 
A4. oHercatUmea dkceptanticMi : 
«. 1 . 

vir viram : Irhunvirnin 
5j. ciiiqiiani fuit.: ctiiqiram defiiit. 
.b6. a stantibus: adstantibna a in*, m. 
quid otKcii : quod ulficii 

67. qnse poasnnt: quia poaunit 
consensu: consei^KU 

streimm : streiiunm( 8 cdnr 0 o.l.atre. 
nam) 

sigillattmt singillatiin a tu. $ec. 

68. vitae ^ncm : S. 1. 

€3. ctpostalaDtibus rexpostnlaotibus 
cxotta: orta 

Cum hac etiam; Com line qaoqne 
Caium. Luciaia : Cainin, «t Lu* 

cihm 

diamoB: dnitumos 
labotavit! elaburavit 

65. Pbofbe. .l%<tb«<!: fiedc' .fiedes 
qnopikm tiberoi aervove : qiwqaara 

1. servoque 
agaosci: ac eognosci 

66 . Salvidieunif): Salvidenium 

sui quisque: swe/qaisqaa wiprot.!. 
cqjasqno) . 

V contuliscet; hie : eontoliseet; at hie 

69. tamiiiaritcr adhuCj use : ftmilia. 
iiltr,adhuc nen • 

in quam umgas: in qna Migas 

70. istorttm coadaxit: Jiistum c. 

71. retractiis est: retraefum est 
•mbitlid fttiam; d«nnt 

73. i4iBdibi»:iucnaid«sl 
T^'qaanMipieraqao : quaruni tie* 
iW^pla . . ‘ 

X74. einwIi^rt^dbMd 


trials fercuHs iternis ferieatis 
Indios: ludos 

75. forficot: forcipes 
advrrsnstil^ersas 
pictiiras iptlcturas pee. 1. 

76. nr hot; quidem : ue hscc qnidem 
biibuhnii! bibulnm 

balinro: bainfio 

77. andiinive ; aridumve sed a re- 

SMfrt, vt 

78. incubratoriam se in leCticnlam ^ 
3.4.3.1. 

79. si Kibi qiibi: si qiiis sibi 
lenitcc : levitcr 

ill incnioriam . in dent 
89. stcll.iiiim cailc»tis Urstc : o rtt" 
aura aunt 

iiide olanrbciiret: itielaudicarrt 
82. prristjhv : pcristilu 
rairfkrta: teperartn 
nianiii ad pedes: maniis ac pedes 
84. deiirrrct: drficcii'tiir 

86. inconcinnitate: cuuciiuiitatf 
verbis: nrbibns 
Exagitabal: K\agiUibatqiie . 
Aimiust Antacas 

ant loqiiaris: et loqnaris 

87. ct iiotabiiitiT: jinter/in. 
roquantiir: uoqllunl||li^ 

' dividit verba : ilividH'et vcrlm 

88. pro z finrcni: pro x autem 

89. etiam enulitionc: 3.1. 
contuberniniu contnbernio pro eer. 

reettow 

Nam ct quid: |||in ct si quid 
Bpeeubatnr: sectabatnr 
cxercitiiiiin: exerritiim 

90. lit supra (li\imns:«tpnFdixii||iis 
93. qiwilam et nmran: 3. j. i. 

93. pallium dcflcct<-i <;. panlo dcflcc 
tcre 

94. Vcljtrini: Veli^crni 
bclligaverant: heWigeraverant 
qnn ad se: quod ad sc 
oiini: cxigi 

uiiiqur elini omnium: olim detat 
iiartc stalim : 3.1. 
et dill: diiiqiir 
velaiiSet: evolasirt 
quod luauu .. at: quain maim. • 8t'< 
quo 

Capitolttii: Capitolini Jovis 
dcmiMuni cmlo: dcniissuioo ccelo 
adluic picrixque avuiicubs: plerisqiie 
adhuc avunculus 

94. verum etiam obtcgercl: venim 
et obt. 

exsitirit: cjtUutt 

96. ateeiidtiitti pnestnente. InFlii-' 
lippit: atexitoto nnpMlfinrtePbtttppo 
lilatjfcbQB, bfoAm’i luMni Bejddm 
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97. norartiitfil-f 
evectcu ent: «t diut ' 

98 . Per illora ’ «tr«te: ^ iltem se 

vivere ",' 

mtssiliuoi: Dittfilisi ^ 
Misqabaiti: Mmgabnn 
coaiiitiorem: eoimtorem 
quanquam ct tum: qnuiqiiain ethm 

tiuii 

99. Ecqnid iia; Et qniil lib (d lib 
tAiquefmpro iisfii hoc MSfo. 


ffiDiiiin: minifflinv 
abnrbe; 

diminatio: dentiautio 

100 . tedium saerai:ntt{ mdeBunrii 
Jrgenda os^: 1. 

iMtati: aanln 
hoiioribM modo: tto& 
sub votrnbas: atib drest 
ac in Muiaoleo: ac Mausoleo 

101 . Polybii: Polipi 
ad viceBii: at viccoa ' 


TIBERIUS. 


rap. 1. Atta: Tatlo « 

<- 0 (iptata : coaptata 
locuiiique: lociunqiie 
e duobiis .. praiditu: et doobaa •. 
prtediclis 

quo ugnificaret: quod signiiicaret 
S. Cauoea: Clandfiu 
Claudios Nero: l^benuaNero 
aiserere: deat 4 
iiiriiim: rimos 
llyriam: llyeipll 

Exstant foeaiialmm: lifstantet f<e> 
uunarum ^ 

iiptaverit: optaverat u 
nojCissiniuin. oolatissinf bP'* correct 
twne I 

Tjilnioos plebis: isplcbi 

3. Tiberio Nerone: tfqpire.N. (Ti« 

brrio pro «. /. . 

ut lania: at mnia eat 

4. Pater veto Tibcrii; Pater Tibe- 
rii Nero 

a. in faitos Acta^ne publica: In fas* 
tis actisque in publica 
0. ac Lacediemouiis: a Lacedtenio* 
iiiis 

demandatns: demandati 
Bails: deest 

7. centemun miUimn: c. m. dedit 
cuncta: agnita 

M. Agrippa geuitam: desvaC 
vulgo euaui: 1 . 1. 

8. Gallianos: Trailinos 

9. ExhiAc: Exin 

Breucos: Bren<$oS (tnmontfmatt 
sofoxupraposito.) , , 

10. ue verbo quidetn: nqe verno qui* 
dem 

oacuhtus: exMcnbitnfl 

11. gymnaria: gyntoaski 

Forte qoodaoi; Forte qmaidaBi 
pn»di|ter»i; pnedtxenbii , ' , . 

landeBubqpihn: taoMia. 
lactam etJam: factum dertt 


tauttunmodo: modo 
exereiiisM: *exse»isie 
Imtuaanimo: latusuiiutio 
rurantijius: tntantibiis 
18 . Rmausite^: R*igitiir 

13. patrio: pario (d pto e.I. vario> 
familiari qoomun coavivio : iaoulia* 

ris quodam cootinao 
atatuere: Matiierit 
offensior: olHcio 
Kelp.: rd 

14. Syrian: Symm 
turn lUyricum: rum I. 
professorem: pruiessore 
pravisa: piovisa 

13. revrrsiis: rrversiisest 
ac Pompeiaua: aPompeiana 
adopt! one: deUt 
qec liereditatetB : ne b. 

16. in provinciain: in provincia 
Punica: Poiiicam 

copiam: dfest 
Iluiam: aliam 

17. ninltiqiic fit magai: qne dtfsc 

18. rationebelli: bellidend 
deportarentur: deponerwtur 

19. iguoininia: ynoiuiaiain ^ 
ac majoribiu: a mqioribus . 
diicatu: dacato 

d Bmetero: ab Roctero 

50. bicniuuia: blmaio 
pasHu easet: pauus est 

51. ceunun ag^ret: c. angeret ^ 
tactum: traetum 
virtutibnsqaeTiberiii f. 1* 

quid incidit: qaid deest 
teque^ogoteque ore 
SI tu non: ai tu non 
si non popidua: *i popiuam 

53. ipso aiicta: ipse aacia 

54. tarda poUiccri: tardet 

55. Cupetaadi: cuuctanti 
pretoriaau Garmantmaai: piaeteii* 

anrOenuanicianis 
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526. vocaretur: vocarentur 
co^omenqne; cognoDicii qnoque 
aim: aiiUia 

27. aversatus: advfrsatu 
adiifwe: audisse 

28. pnvtextii: praeteztato 

29. vataeraudisqiie aingalin: veno* 
randiaque ex aiugulis 

iieqiic id dixiasenic pcenitet, et: Me- 
qne id dixissc* Pt 
90. forma reguni r foniiam legam 
in aenatii; in seiiatum 
St. auam deccrni: anain deest ^ 
abeaso: adesae 
DDvi theatri: non tlieatri 
anuieriiit: adieniit 
aasurgpre: et aasurgcro 
52. ipsi jus bnbereut: ipse jiia iiabe- 
rttfuv a&rrecttone * 
deglulierc; dcglutire 
55. utilibitpsuiiblicus: ntilitatb co- 
pia* * 

; rescidit; reacribU 
' vel ex ad verso: rel adverstim 
Tcaciaais: n'Ciais 
prohibnitedicto: 2.1* 
conaneverat et: et deest 
reddidit: tnlit 

35 .Fveniino: famosa^, nt ad evitan- 
daa : Fa:minaB et ad vitaiidas 

tenerentar . .. judicii: tciieretnr. . 
inditii 

•t qiimstimi: e qiwstura 
Bortitionem: aortUioiie 
37. exoi tofc: ct or^os 
(bssidebat: desidebat 
Cotii: Cotti 

concinentibusiiue: continetitibpsqne 
plebis: plebet 
«t jus: et vim 
nienicrant: meniprunt 
At^araboduiim: Marahoilum < 
Archelaom Cappadocem; desuut 

39. uetiit: petit 
normal enit: nonien eat 

40. obtPstatione: obatatione 
42. fieatio Oallo: Seatio Claudio 
M. ae coram: se deest 
exemplar imp^tratm acheOMP : eX' 

eioplanim petratm ge bemae (tin 

habitn; pahmque: habitnqnc palam 

44. oro niorigeratar: ore deest 

45. nee qmdqaan: neqnicquaqi 

Unde uota: vnde mora 
enpris: capreia * 

46. libaralltate: Hbertate 

47. pdlftiicto: paeto 
48...!^ (Annono : bis onuiino 

, expediretur: ac res e. 

idtaliberantate: 2. i. 

*'49. Sat cOBBfat:'Satis eonstat 


et Grccim t doamit 
Vononem: Vonovcm 
»0. qiiibqs tantnra intardum at aeipx 
uti: qiiilnin Umeii interdom et egere 
etuti 

aacmttu: inacnatn 
52. Omsiu aniniL : Druaoanimi 
enit. Itaqne: desmt 
elevaret: elueret 
crcbeirime: celeberrime 
.>3. oxiatinias: estimas 
accersitiim: aceprai 
Pandatariam: Pandatanim 
strangulatain in Geiuouias abjcceiit: 
strangulatam injecerit 
clciiipiitia: dementia 
colligi poBsPnt : possent deest 
5.5. ant tres : aiaie tres 

56. Kliodii. Kliodi 

57. Gadarens : Cadareua 
vptcruiiiquc partim: veteremquc 

partinm 

5S. jiiboret: dt'hprpt apr.m. 
hop genus : hoc deest 
lionores: bonorem 
59. Hhodos: Khodita 
Npc non Antoni : Na non A. 

Nec seme]: Non^mmel 
Roii}a> doiuinii: ra^bedium 
Deinde vera : Ddn vera 

61. aSejano: abSejano 
Germanici lilK;ros : Q.t. 
gcueratim: genera 
areiisati: accusauti 
iixoribiis: libeiis 

est statim : est deest 
custodise; enstodia 
et ad vexutionem: sed ad v. 
in earcerein: adbuc in carccreni 
tractique aunt; sunt deest 
Cai naiinm ... CarnitUns' Caraulum 
.. Carnniua 
nano: maiio 
coprens: ca^eas 

Paconius.. Facmiii: Panconios . . 
Pauconii 

62 . evocamt: evoraliat 
flivulgaretv vnigaret 

ac UP reliqnia: ac reliquis 

65. Quam vero inter: Qdam inter 

65. ‘assunisit: absumsil 
aenem ae: 3. l. 

qiMe ne nontii: qnm nuutii 
roretfiKtum: 2.1. 

Joliis:' lonis 

66. vel pm* libeHoa: per iffcst 
eoiitpmneFct: continerct 

67. qui aliquo : quia allqup 
devotaqiie: de doreteipie ’ 

68. etqui, qpod tuiitttn eat* !'4iu derst 
demuiu i-uremm: deinde r. 
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69. peniHuueiWHtwie^pleansi plcum- 
qa^ persuMionU 

W. Coiiqnestiod&l.. Ca^ls mort<>: 
Coitquiflitio de rtiorte L. CteMrit 
senptaeoinip. scnpU oiniiium 
Bf inoia: MiiioaiaK^ Min 0 is> j^iv v»l>} 
71. alias prmnptiu : aliu qui promp- 
tus 

. [T« bt conduded i 


nisi Ijitina : nihil l^atini (sed ulsi tg. 
prose, pro rorrr c/tone) ' 

7Z latcrr convalsa: Utrre deest 

at* ra^toras: aiit cfftenu 

Charirlein: Chandem 

qiitti (line; qiii tunc 

7:1. soil et tompestalihuA; set] t. 

T6. at* milltibaa: letfetra. ' 
a iVo.] 


BiniACAL CRmcmi. 


To THE HdiTOK of THE ChASblCAL JoURN AT.. 

In the Cltmiral Jouinai, No. VII, of September, 1811, p. 

.f. H. M. S. expressed a wish for some inforoiatioii concerning Uie 
difiicuit text, Gen. xxxvi. 24: and, having waited nearly a year, 
expecting that some of your learned correspundeiils would give an 
answer, and sohe some difhrulties respecting it, w'ithoiit effect, I 
ventured to send some cursory lemurks, which you obligingly iu< 
serted in No. XI. p. d4. In them I ervdeavoured to show' Uic pio* 
babifity that Anah, while feeding the (is»es of his father, accident- 
ally, or withput any intention of producing it, found a creature 
among thenf wdiich, from its .'ippearance, cleaily showed his mater¬ 
nal oiigin, though his father might not be immediately known; tiiat 
this creature was a male mule, produced by tbe accidental junction 
of a strayed horse with one otthc asses which Anah fed, as seemed 
to be supported by the LX X., by Aquila and 'I'lieodotion; tlrat the 
name DD' seemed to bcpiovidentially given to hhn, and to be de¬ 
scriptive of bis particular appearance, as the son of his mother, 
and that this might have some reference to the Jewish Juw after¬ 
wards to be given; and that OD' seemed to be a compound word, 
formed of ' as either formative of the proper name, or as the 
“ representative of TST formavit, &c.; or rallicr of its derivative 
« Ony, Jeisuritn, liueamentaj or JeaIui es, of the particle D a6, 

“ or Jrom; and of DM mulet, or mother; importing that the mule, 

” or new animal, found by Anah, being most probably the offspring 
“ of a slic>ass, from the junction of a horse, and which would, 
therefore, more particularly bear the lineaments nf hts mother, 
“ was‘thus remarkably distinguished as the son of his mother.’* 
ib. p. 35. And I may here observe, that the name OM‘ID'7, 

min-em, or, in short, DoS Jemim, might be immediately and natu- 
rally pronounced by Anah, by way.of exclamation, pn hrst be¬ 
holding him; an Englishman, who, in feeding asses, had 

found beside a she^s a mule of diis kind, would have exclaimed, 
" This (or he) islus mother’s son.” And being convinced that t3&S 



Mblic^Critkmi, 

«8 feimd mtfa< Sacred Text in tbis place, waa a. very difi^ent'ivord 
from oT Deut. ii. 10, and from frmud in the Samaritan 
text; and that die ideal meaning which 1 had ventured to give was 
b^tifully^aacriptive of thbkind of genitare, I coiiM not agree 
vdth diose who rendered it Emima or Giants, as in Deut. ii. 10,11, 
liowever learned they might be, or however respectably supported. 
•It was not therefore to be ^pected that 1 should give any quota¬ 
tions from those antbors who were of the latter opinion. 

In the ClasskalJournal, No. X 111. p. 140, J. 11. M. S. thanked 
me, and asked die two following questions: ** Does not the inter¬ 
pretation of the Septuagint seem to insinuate that th^ were igno¬ 
rant of thd sigtiificati(»i of OD'iT? or, if not, why did they render 
St by rev 7eep»v, and not by rev ^jttiovov, in the Greek language ?*’ 
** Cannot this word bo supposed to be the same with that in 
Deut. ii. 10 and I, which would clear up all the Jifiiculty at 
once To the first 1 nnswer, that, according to the interpretation 
] have given in No. Xi., the LXX. h^ve given the true name of 
the animal, only a Kttle altered accor^g to the Greek manner: 
and tliough it might be justly called ati they may not have 

felt warranted to change the proper name already given to it, and 
by which k w'as probably called in their time; or periitms they w'ere 
not permitted to do so. But though they seem to retained 
the proper name, they may not have known the full import of its 
etymology, or meaning; like other translators of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures in every age, who have translated many passages which they 
did not understand, sometimes correctly and at other times im¬ 
properly, as appears evident from some of their pnmphiaalic 
translations of them. 

4 The other question, whether cannot be suppdsed tlie saific 
with D'lSttrr, found in Deut. ii. 10 and 11, has been fully answered 
in No. XI. p. df);; first, by showing that the two weHs kre very 
diflierent} and secondly, by giving what 1 conceive to be a good 
interpretation of the former, and thus rendering uunecessary all 
further auppositkms. 

i therefote eonsidared that, tbot^h I had not fully satisfied 
J. li. M. S., yet some of your learned correspondeata might be 
•able to produce some meue saiisfkctory nformatioa oo the sulqect. 
•1 occordiagly in expeetatioa dwt some answer would be ' 

given. Ai last,, in No. XV. p. appeared J. M. with “ He* 
morks^ borrowed ted original,'’ upon 0^0': he, nef doubt, means 
iTor it is this word, a&thus found m tl^'Secred Tpxt, concem- 
in]g^whidi ^^'questiqn is; for it wjll not be pemtittedby your 
Iparted to Hi M. S. pr JT, Jif., ^cordmg the iteea of 

8 Qber1;ritilm| to add <me letter to the 6rigin|]^bjrdj whHe g g<iod 
ideglso obvious \ andinu(;|| less thar;,, e^n 
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beside* tbe .addttion of one Hebrew letter, aftotbef ftigbt be 
changed; tir that QD^ might be suf^^sed to ,be VOM. In the |ew' 
observation* which I ventured to make in Na Xl.-I only profesaed 
to give a few cursory remarkswithout promis^ any jhnllier 
particular investigation or discussioB of the question: though I 
was aiixiotut to endeavour to tlirow some ligltt on tJie jubjech in 
ibe course of these retnarks 1 buve dtgted toe resi|!t of tbe variofis 
collations of He* Rossi, &c., and, as 1 humbly conceive, safEct* 
enlly accounted for the erroneous insertion of the second Jod, 
about or soon after die^inie of die Jewish Targumists; and shown 
that this was most probably the, rSsmoB of its being found in'so 
many MiiS. see XI. p. SO. And 1 called to mind that WNy of 
fji'it. sxKvi. S4, anil D^DRn of Heut. ii. |0, were diAWent words, 
having distinct sigiulications in tlie twi^ places mentioned; ^vmg 
at tbe saiiu' time vihat I cimecived to be the^ true klenl meaning of 
that in Genets, witli some i^notations which 1 thought might be 
illustrative of the subject, in which I considered myself fully sup¬ 
ported by the LXX. and other Greek tramlatoi's, and in some 
d|grce by ail who r^ered tbe wotd muleSf without wishing to 
make any useless anrimidversioiis on any interpreter, or intnecesfa- 
lily to biiiw forward their eiToncous suppoaiiitms: and tinding l»ai, 
whom justly styles tltc ** Prince of Commentators," **tho 
Colossus of Biblical Criticismthe giaut Poole napping on 
bis flowery couch on tins occasion, on his sweet bed of 
Joininis, Emims, and Aimiins, f^l fragram in tlieir season and 
place,) I did not wish to disturb liis rejiose. Aik! for ait tbiv his 
learned brotlier J. M. seems greatly offended with M* S. M., tot 
evidently without cause, as bis ailence was intended to prevent ^ 
exposure nf his friend. But ss J. M, has tbu* uselessly brcuglit 
forth bis giant, wc may have a little play with him, wilhwt 
ciKfeavotirtiq^ to hurt him, or even to pluck a single laurel from bis 
brow. Fahaam ([ui mfruit ferat. 

J. M. proceeds f and with other ioterpreters asseils, that die 
Hebrew word 0^^ (meaning OD^} cauiiot signify mu/et, mid at* 
tempts to suppfHTt diis assertion by tbe three following arguments, 
which are stated in Poole, from Bochart and others, jlmm Quin 
ilia vox nusquam mulos significat: muli autem dicuntur. 

Sndo. Non dicer^ur'fAzvmj'sr mnlos Ana, quiaMI^ Meet in S. S# 

exstet locis plus 40Q,.iiuiquani fignidcat exeogitare' gvmd non e$f, 
sed r^erire. rent Jam fXitantem. Stio. Prooabite est tonloriim 
usum 111 ilUs locis li^ fuisse tarn, yctustum, 8ic. &c. nec ante 
vidia tempe^ u£ docet Boebartus, leguntur mulls usi. 

Thcke atgtnru^ds 1 lAiall consider in tfaejr'order; beggli^'tlie 
reader to rcsEherab^, that 1 render Jemim or Temm as a j^dper 
Btfne in the singular number; and'consider it'a tma not 
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multi. Oft the first argument 1 ob^rye, itluis been aoknew^ 
S. M. that the word iiT no^where else r^idered inulesi 
in every other place mules Are called by dilTerent naaies^ 
liiJly shown No. Xl. p. 40. And he has ventured to as^ 
ideal meanings, formed according to received audogies, to 
Mch. ’ i think indeed that the rendering by the proper name Jemini 
ot Yemim is .the most corredh es retaining the original word, with 
its beautiful ideal meaning. Though as the JAaim is, notwith" 
Ending, a mule, it may be paraphrastically rendered ike mule. 
But though QO' be not rendered mui& in any oilier place, and 
ou^tmot to be rendered mules here, theiie are no good reasons 
wbyitiriy not be rendered .leinim, as a singular proper name; 
«or> why this Jemim may not be a mule. And M. S, M. lias 
shown dial this propm name has been retained as a single indivi¬ 
dual’ by the liXX., Aqnila, and Theodotion. I am aware tliat 
fiocbart'.adds the secondand that he is followed by Mr. Poole 
and others, and that they are supported by the numerous MSS. 
mentioned by l)e Rossi, and found in Keiinicott and others: but 
hiwng traced this to its source among the Jewish Targiimists, a^d 
finding no such letter in the present text, and that the ideal mean¬ 
ing agrees hi every respect with the Hebrew context, and with the 
signification of the Hebrew word 1 cannot bii|' conclude 

diat Jemim, or Yemim, is the true literal rendering, and that this 
Jemim is a mule. The second, being founded on an erroneous in¬ 
terpretation of Junius, Piscator, and Vcisio Delgica, proves no¬ 
thing-in favor of the point ill question, as ariem excogitare 
mast be wholly rejected, as being an interpretation which is con¬ 
tradicted by the 400 instances mentioned, and which M2tb will not 
bear. But according to the ideal meaning given by M. S. M.; 
Ana found a tern jam exsfnntem, a thing already existing, concern¬ 
ing the production'of which he might, and most probably did, 
know nothing. Iherefore this aigument will be considered as 
rather in favor of il. S. M. The third argument, that mules 
were probably not in use in those parts at this early period, will 
readily be granted, as it is cunteuded that the creature which Ana 
found was the first mule ever seen in that country. Why we hear 
nothing of mules afierwards,*' until dayi of David, may be dif¬ 
ficult to determine; unless we suppose that, considering the animal 
as Bl kind'of useless monster, they immediately put it to death. ^ 

now proceeds togivi the extracts from Poole in favor of 
the trspdaring Kmim or Giants; but being dnj^'aupported either by 
the klifidbo df. one or more Hebrew letters,’" oil’ the addition and, 
muta^sB^i^ dthers, and’ ill at best but ihuiecCssary supposition, 
which ati^wirtraiy to the Hebrew text; they t^unot 'te considered 
IS pf!(^g'afi^'‘tnfligj however ipgenioiu, however, beawtiml tae/ ^ 
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may"be.' Poole, begiiming with Oiikeloa, who letiders 

and thulB raiibtidns ihe leading in the plural nuonber, mentiont that 
Bodiart abo renders gioTit ^; and the Samaritan version Emm$, 
they being accounted ginnts; and adds, " lUis itoque Jee^iideai 
sunt qui Emim, quorum nouteii Hebra^ vel cum Jod 0*0^ scri» 

bunt, v«I sine Jod. Prius si ifiquaniur, dicendom; fn CTD'* 

excidisse Jl,” of which he gives some good examples; adding, 
« At si sequauiur postcrius, erit pro et» permuta^s 

and he notices the reading of the Samoiitan text.*' But as we can* 
not follow any of these opinions, they being contraiy to Scripture, 
and having alarmed the Giant by showing him this one smootlr 
stone called Veritas Scripla, we may now perniit him to retire to 
his conch. And having found a most beautiful ideal nieaningKif 
the Hebrew \tord, as it now exists in the text, agre eing in every 
respect with the context, we arh not warranted in seeking tor, or 
forming a new word. Hence, Si quid iiovisti rectius istis candi- 
dus iuiperti; si non, his utere mecnin.” One word,more with my 
Inead J. M. Aniico J. M. me giaviter reprehendisti; sed im- 
raeiit^, Mal^l dixisti^ iinprudcnlcr risisti: sed vale, amice obser> 
vatissime; fae apud te sis; et sinl tibi uminu hmia. Amicus Bo- 
char tus, amicus Pulus, Kenmeuttus et I)c Hossi, cum mterpreua? 
tionibus et collationibus: sed magis ainica Veritas Scripla. itaquo 
semper memento, hie D0\ non D*D\ nun O'OK, nec 0'0'M essor 
noinenque singularo, nec piiirale; ut docent LXX., Aquila, Theo* 
dotioque, n^c non 

15. 3?o». 1813. , M.S.M, 


EGYFriAN ETYMOLOGY. 


To THE EniToa of the Classical Journal. 

r \ ' 

1N No. XIII. at p. I lb, 1 have contended for the originality of the 
EgyptiSp {.anguage by confirming the derivation of the name of Moses 
as given liy Joaepfius, who expressly derives it from that 
tongue, and not like Bbchart, from Hebrew; and I added, that many 
other similar examples may be pointed opt,, in which ancient names of 
common objects, may ilyitii more plansibiiity be derived, even stilt, 
from the Egyptian, iKrough the assistaneq, of ancknt Egyptian wqids 
pres^ved in the mbderh Coptic, than from Hebrew, or any other'lan- 
guag^. 1 will therefore at present meotion some such other names. 
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as Uieir clerivaU^ atto^her omil^ 

BarJicr, in bis lat« collectioa qaotatiou# wom tbe api^ts, 
r«mvc to their oames for Cotton anfl Silk, tlie Icaroed Gemian, 
^(^14 }'oreler»Jbad indeed antiripatefl this subject in Bis Tracjt, Dc 
^sio A»li^wtrum, Lnodon, 1747^ yet ixot, as 1 cWcive^ tii all cases 
^ccordii»g to truth and pr<4>ability. In that Tract he had aUo untlci- 
]^t^ Mr. liarker la collecting tt^ether a variety of passages from 
andcirt authors on the above subjects i yet neither Mr. Barker nor 
Dr. Vincent appear to have any knowledge of that Tract of Forster, 
in which they woi^d liave found much infurnmtion tliat both of them 
have otaittesb and in particulai^ that vety passage pt Aristotle quoted 
aip>'|[2 which Dr. Vincent, at p. 3:?, No. XIII. allows that be bad 
JKtt before nulkcd with sufocient attention. Forster, moreover, has 
Ibcve nude, inquiries conccniiug anotlicr subject, which lias lieen 
also altogether opti'tcd in llie above later papers of these Cories- 
rpOD^mits, |;hat is, concerning the etymology of the names in use 
among the aneicuts for Colton and. Silk, and tliq languages whence 
tligv were derived, which he there shows not to have, been from 
lldifcw, us many supposed, buf*from ancient F^^ypti in words, 
which are still sulnisting in the modem Coptic of that country. 

Credo fore qnosdani ol^cturos, quod originem r'ucls BJtpo; e\ 
Egyptia potissimum lingua investigaverim, cp\p Ebrsci gens antiquis-. 
^la, et saeer codex complexus historicos longe aotiquia^ios hdeque 
di^imimos, jam habcant 2Q vcl bylz» mide GriC|^ vox j8J(r«ror 
facillimc origiiiem traxisse videatur. Sed mihi ventfo^ iu omnibus 
pbcet, si qtitur hie nova [wotuli, id non ex novandi vemni rx veritatis 
studio ^duxibse sincere fatcor. Hsec prsefatus, imprimis observabo 
cx loco Genes. 4'i. 23, linguain Ebrseorum jam tempore Josephi ab 
^g^Ua prormsjuuse disUnctamt ideoque Donmirmtt, j[|!^Hebriei cum 
rC siiniil iiomen ab ^.gyptUs acceperint Bysti; eo enim tempore Egyptus 
crat regnuni Dotjntissimum scientiis, agricullura, conjmerciis, legibu^ 
et artibqs. ilebrati vero aoiiia<^, auWs.scimitiis, artibus, legibusqup 
imbnti-.-£t vestes sine dubio sibi ex pellibus et lana orolia vel m- 
prarum rudi arte comparabanti hmc diversitas dcmonstrubit Eiirmos 
Byssi culturam et nomeu ignmassc donee tandem in A^.gypto ratioiiem 
trjctandi Byssiiiii uiia cum ncuniiie edocti fuerint.'* p. 51, Ax.—Hoc 
non solum hk vO^biis SbesH (KW) et (S2) sed et pluribos aliis ad 
rem vcstiariebi s^iectaiitibus accidbsc perspasum mihi esL" p. 56’. 

, But when he proceeds to assign the. %yptian derivations of the 
nbove and othcV w<trds, althongb he is alwa^ttgv'iiioHs, yet tlieV seem 
to be rather too subtle and for>fetched to givo one perfect satisfoction, 
elp^talJy when other dcritatkms lie nearer to the $urfare, and piore 
a^ous to common apprehension, which, therefore^ I will cieleavour 
to, ^int out: and wfole I ou|it timsc of yet 1 allow them to 

jPiOOtafo^Piefui fonts, ^ tfoit 1 mdy build oppn hit fotuMfodons, biit 



im.'Hioie.nai»es, ny incir oeiiig o^uiaiiy aj^ineamm that language, 
b^feire' they qrere used proMt nahka, hhd s%hiBe«iAi Ihor^^r of 
sohie ctmspicuotts properties ox the objects to which those proper nam^ 
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Inw been ijisigAed: whereas Girek afid fiehrew they hc«« 

no ^pificatioii wlijltsviWf except as iininleU^ihie Words to dmele 
ftragit objects. 

Now owe of the first and most obvious circutnstaaces retafive 1o 
CottoD (Byssvs) is» that both Greeks and Roomns call it ign« jmtlma 
or /ffiiwa and sometHuex even by the very name of ^tiAor. Tiiis it was 
by ^ich they always distinguished Ivsms fioiti the wool of sheeps the 
linen of dax, or the*silk of worms, ^ey might indeed arrive kt their 
knowledge of cotton being the produep of shrubs of wood, by the 
information of travellers a^o had seen it grow; but thcytniglit also 
have formed the above expiessuinfor if mei^ from the very iwine itself 
of BysaUf which, as I shall show, means Lignum in Coptic; and the 
above sensejsf this appellation luiglit have beentrausmitfed to fiwigtieli 
along with the name and material itself, so as to be called by 
the Greeks and Rotiiaes. because tb^ iMird that it was called in 
F.gvpt, from whence they obtained it.' by a' name which sigHihed 
Ligjwm (itoM). fiw and ^ stiU mean in Coptic. (Woid^ Lex. )3) 

hut hi dialect of U|iper £gypt the tong Coptic oi is pronounced 
more like our double eo, in Boot, and thns approaches nearer to the ' 
Greek Boos is indeed no lon^r now in Coptic the name Aw 
B'jVcof. but there such remains of the word exf.irft. as show it 

to have been current hk former ages in that sense; and even the presold 
current woi^in Coptic for B^mts means the very same, viz. andis 

as frequent of the Hebrew of Scripture in tliut sense as Biftz is, i. c. 

Skesh, as it h generally pronounced, but ought ratlrer to be ShriJir, 
for Tche, Token, Trkren, and Ttheieken arc still names for IJgtmmitt 
Coptic, and in <is current use as /Sw; and with the addition of a single 
letter s Tekrns still in Coptic means Byssus. So that of the two names 
of tliat material Cotton, qmpbiyed in Egypt m the most anctent iinu*!i, 
and carried by the Hebrews from Egypt into Syria. Trhens driivcd , 
from one of tneot is still in use, and of the other, Bdios, titers* arc stieli 
remains still cunent as prove it to have been Atmteviy in use to mean 
t'otlqn, and thus ajipareutly to have given origin to the Greek /Siferrar, 
as well as to the Hebrew Bytz. For Tekeus, Cotton, (|If0HC) 

stv: Woidf, p. 1215. and for its root IJfG, Lignum, p. ]2;J; both of 
them ofi^ occur in the Coptic traosl^tion of ScrijMwe in those senses, 
as at other times do UfGH. UlipHH, him ^J|H in Saidic. 
Thus, Tekm-S^ki is Ihe name in St. John for Cedar-wotd, and QjlQ 
H*33tA.O^I means Ligmm vitis^ in Cantic. Azarim, v. 27. 'fhe 
same |vord' for Lignam, with a duplication of the firw letter 

oceura often in Scripttisg» (Woid6, 13^.) and it was this Egyptian 
practice of ai dupbcatkitt of that Arst letter, which I presnnie to have 
given tM Hel^w word \tW, Skes^ as it is prononneed cot^ 

moB^. hut wkfleh. seems rather to tove been copied Acom the abouc 
<hq»tka|l|oii in t^reibre ought to be pronouaeed ITcActitlr. 

tlte vowel q beiue nibjfiin^ to eaeb eonsenant, Forsiter aftirms, that 
** wheitver Stkrn occurs in the Bebreit. a&d BvVvsr in the Septuagint. 
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thew the Coptic olwnys hns Tche^t, (ffleHc,r *• 47. wbeecehe 

Ceti¥elMe» that Srketk in Hebrew always meant Byrna^ altbough the 
later Jevts do indeed render it by limm, yet erroneoiMlY, he says; and 
iiidtedthe Greeks tiieinsplvcs often give the name limtm to by sou through 
a fimilar inaccuracy of expression. But the Coptic has a very difiereot 
word for Hmtm, viz. ran, (lIXkY}) Hebrew bed; but observe that 

in Forster the word l^GH ^ one place, by an error of the presa, 
not noticed among the errata, changed into Uf lUH, which latter has 

a verv different sense. He observes also, that ** Ebriei in primis suae 
rdpublicic temporibus iiti fuefint voce Scheth; at post Salomonis 
tetnpora voeem Bytz usurparunt, quarum utraque cx mea sententia ab 
^gyptia lingua originem hahet/' p. 49. Whether this remark is sup¬ 
ports suiKciriitly by ^hc Hebrew Scriptures or not, yet bis subsoqiient 
conclusion seems to true, qnnd byssum Egyptionim primis tern- 

E oribus jam fuisse arboreani; Egyptii euiiii certe ideo hoc nomen 
ysso dedere, quia liim temporis, quuro apud ipsos primiiin invenla 
fuisset byssus, non aiiud ejus genus ipsis iiinotucrat nisi arborram vel 
laHam aylinam." 'I'iiat Cotton was very early known in Egypt, and 
the names of it invented there, does indeed seem to follow, but I see 
no evidence for concluding whirb were the mo^ ancient, woollen, linen, 
or cotton fabrics; the ciremnstanees, however, of both names fur 
.cotton K’iug significative of themselves, and both having liie same 
original scn.se of wood, and that sense denoting the |)et:ulhlr natuic of 
the' material, which distingnislied it from all other fabrics for the sanye * 
uses, prove very strongly that they had their origin in Egypt, and were 
primaeval names there, which both Hebrews and Greeks only borrowed 
from them afterwards, as foreign proj^wr names, of the original meaning 
of which they had in general no knowledge, except possibly some few 
of the etymologists of ancient ages, in Greece and Palestine, who 
taught the ri'st to explain the words Bytz and Tche Tcke by 
merely because they found this to be the sense of those words in the 
^yptiau language, rather than from any knowledge of their owii) that 
cotton was produced from hlirubs of wood. 

Beside the above word in Coptic (Tchens) for byssus, there is pre¬ 
served also in that scriptural translation the word TbAmiao, by which 
js expressed wlierevcr this latter word occurs in the ^ptuagiut, 

end which Forster notices as being formed from the Egyptian word 
HieHTiu, but 1 believe, that the word occurs only in the New 
Testament. Now if Isidorus has rirttly explained the nature of a 
Sinden it was a hind of large shawl, which women threw over their 
shoulders, “ Analioladium aniictorium lineum ffsnimarum, quo bunteri 
operinotur, quod'Grteci et Latiui sindoneiu appellant." ig. 25. Pollux 
and most otimir Greeks erroneously give the name of linum, like Isi¬ 
dorus, to' hyssus, for that a Sindon wat made of cotton the word 
for it in t^tic Tchmtoo sufficiently shows, and that it was fornied 
^is"'Wovd, not as Reland supposed from/inif, becausoit was 
su^fjpKd to be brought from lodns. J)wuri» 6* 215. vw is a cornip" 
tHMtvof rot, which,means pare, and jmrifo, (Woidh 105.> therefore 
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t 

TeHeMoo is litemlly u yiee^i coti^n. In Zepban. 1. 8. the wmc 
word ocooM inJtft proper ^orni Tebem toi Aiatou (bjrssi portioue indu* 
ti) ill tile Septuagiut it ie only doathed with a foreign vedment, wbicti 
Uie Coptic txansUtor has rendered with a piece of eotttm (mSHC 

T*OI ^lUlTOY). The some word Tchentoo abhreviatcd oc¬ 
curs on the inscription on the Rosetta stone, and is there spelt in 
Greek letters 4%erT, which Mr. Weston in a note on this word in the ' 
last volume of AtcJueoUgia couceived to be a Greek name for Mtr- 
cury, but it is clearly enough the Egyptian name ot a diadem of eift- 
ton, which the Egyjitiaii kings bound about their heads when they 
were enthroned, and corrupted in Greek letters from m ysvriti the 6Yn- 
don of cotton ; the Copts eved still pronounce a r like 5, hence the 
(ireeks changed the Egyptian word into Sindon Tchendo a piece of 
cotton. Not only the Egyptian priests wore cotton, but also with this 
they made vestments for theu gods, and kings, who were always dei¬ 
fied, aud^ it svas considered as a sacred covering and pure. (Kada^a.) 
Here we lind also another example of the Egyptian article ph’ bring ex¬ 
pressed by a ^ in Greek just as in the name of Joseph in theSeptuagint, 
instead of ph^hontthepriesf. This inscription was made five hundred 
^ears befpre the CojilSc translation of the bible, which shows the word 
Fckem for cotton $ot to have been a new word introiluced by the 
later Cnpt;;^, but to have been of high aiitiquHy, aud a true name for 
it among Ae micient Egyptians, also an original word quite dissimilar 
from ail other languages, except tliosc which had borrow'cd the name 
from Egypt, as ajqiarently had done tbc Hebrews also by their word 
Schesh or ratlier Tcftefche, fwr Tchc as well as Tckeen means wood. 
How the first letter 71r7t came to be duplicated, it would be in 

vain to form any coiyectiircs. 

Bui beside this iiainu for cotton, that the ancient Egyptians gave ir, 
their other name of w^liich equally iiieaus wood, not only appears 
from the Hebrew word byiz aud the greek JHufftrog, boili dtMived from 
the Egyptian boo, wood, but there are also still remains of titc name 
preset ved in the Coptic word h’booo a garment, probably formeily 
made of cotton, the name of the material being transferred to the 
garment made of iL In vestmentum, the first syllable 

heb may have been formed from Acbe, which means operire, to which 
seems to be added boos, the name for cotton, and thus was firmed he- 
boos a cotton garment (Woide 153.) and it is observable, that where 
this word occurs thrice in St. John 30. ver. 5, 6 , J. the Greek has 
ddoVia; concerning which word Forster says, ** Olhonia ex India fue- 
runf petita, ergo non nisixy/tim fuere.” p. li. In this case an s has 
been added to boo in order to distinguish HUIC manufacture 

from ];{.{{[ the matenal, just as in Tokens we saw before, that an s 
was subjoined t<f distinguish cotton ^ORwood. 

It appears hence, that although HUIC Coptic 

in the ancient sense of cotton, yet there is still a relic of it lenmiiiiqg 
in the name of a cotton garment ^^HUIC)* sudiuieut to show that 
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LciCi QhtiAmt 1/ticiam 

ii did fornierfy exist in the Eg^tiaa tongue, the place of wbicli b 
wm mppliett altogether 1^ that other ^yptian name foraiwadand 
TrAeni. Roland seems to confoniidiftad and frytjf in Hebrew, 
as if they were the same w^ord, otbets mentioii the latter ns a mere 
Cbaideo word, but Fonftc'r, as noti(»d abow, conceives tgftz to be 
first introduced into Hebrew after connections of tbc Jews with the 
Chaldeans and Persians, because Tehe^ is only used in-scripture be- 
loK, yet as bad is also found in Hebrew as early as in Exodus 28. 42. 
this proves the two words to have been totally different; and also con- 
finhs tbc antiquity of tlie Coptic word TeAelts, and acconnts still bct< 
ter for bfftz being not now found in Coptic; but it is the same thing 
lo my reasoning, if by/s was first borrowed from Egypt by the Clial- 
demis, ami from them or the Persians came to the Greeks, who i)er- 
haps themselves subjoined the second syllable o-o;, as they often' did to 
Ollier foreign words ii. fiieir temiinations. Upon the whole, then, it 
atorars from these examples still farther, that the Egyptian was an 
orifiiiat language, and, moreover, that much of that ancient original 
langiam is still present^ in the luodent Coptic, which also supplies 
us with the roots of these Oriental names, as bciug still significant of 
Ifaemselves in Coptic, while they have only a sqj;oudary and adventi¬ 
tious meaning iu all other languages, to expre^i, the proper'names of 
particular objects and nothing else. In Periian nn^ Arabic the name 
of baz does not seem appropriated either to linen or cotton, it is 
therefore, doubtful, wliethcf it be most connected with the Hcbiev/ 
bad or by/;. 


LOCI QUID AM LUCIAN I EMEND ATI ATQUE 

EXPLASATI: 

A JOAMNE SEAGEll, A. B. 

BICKNOR. WALLliE, IN COMITATU MONVMETHl 

.BEGTOBE. 

I 



Chabon, alve Conteinplantes. pag. 507. AM,’ ijv n 

Tt ygursfjtwdy»» fth mre KTr,ft» xal IffteMV s<r^ avaT^sixmSt 
^fiMcewriV}^ Ij daAfoif uirdisf q rm ^ ta Si 

ia^ pAsi rA> (r^s ^wrviroiSv, In £dit. ^almur. legitur tm 

ut mea'fert opimo. Substantivo asepe co4* 
jungittif-aubatantivum aliud loto adjecUvi, ut OAEBPOJS TP AM- 



Emndaii nlque Ejcplamil. JS9: 

ifATE^S, Dcinostfa. De Corona p. 79. edit, Foulkos et Fiiend. 
— Skr: mihi irama Jigura Sit rdiqua; asl Uli ticmat or.Vc'Mto 
FOPA rENTM^ PcrMus vi. 74. ' 

Tkvs in successite course the minutes run, 

Attd urge their PREDECESSOR MINUTES on. 

, Dryden’s Traiisiation of Ovid's Met. b. J5, 

Ijcctori docto sexceiita ejusinodi occurrent. Frat Tvgttwos 
Oioiiybiui; qui (itt verbis utar Ciceroiiis) cum fauuni P$oseipina 
Eocris expiiavisset, navigabat Syracusas : isque cum secundissimo 
venio cursu/n teneref, ridens: t'idctw/e, iuquit, anuei, qunm bona 
a diis immortalibm navigalio siicriiegis dcfur '4 Atque hvmo acu- 
tits, cum bene jdnuetiue percepissei, in eadem sc/itcntia persevc^ 

7abut: qui, cum ad Petopoaneium classem appuiisset, et in f'anurn 
venimi Jovh Ofi/mpii, aurcam ei detraxit ftpiiculum, grandi ^iom- 
dcre, quo Jove7n ornarat ex niamibne^Carthagtinensiuni tprannus 
(jcio: alqup in co etiani cavtllnlus est, estate grax'e esse aureuni 
umicidim, hieme J'rigidum : eiqne ianeion pallium injedt, cum id 
rtse ad omne aunt tempus diceret: idemque yEiculapu E/ddauri 
barbaui aurcam dend jussit. Neqne enim couvenne, bur bat um 
esse. Jilinm, cum id o^pthm fauis pater imherbis essef. De Nat. 
Deor. iir. c. 34. T^pdvvog crat Sylla ; sy*! xxi')rf>r,u,xTm 
f5?i ffoAXwv flpfSf Tov a-cAsti^iy, exivn T» rijf ’iCAA'/S),* dr'jhss' tovto 
ph ef 'EinhtvfW, rouro c-' ’OAo;ajn« 5 , t« xuXKi^tji y.x) wsAwts- 
AeiTTRTje T'MV «v«3r,j«,aTcoy fL^raitepnop^vcs. tygei^s is xal ni; 

Tosaiy els JE/10Ori', oVt t« tow 3*ow iS/Atiov clvaj (fora 

sVji) xcpiffirivat orgs? otJroV. ^ ydg ^wAa^iiy oar(^»Ke<TT-{.iiv, ij x«l «?ro- 
y^7[aoip,sv>is, avoiwretv odx iXatroa, xui r&v ^I'Acvy aifeaTei },3 Kx^tv ' 
rev 0coxex, xsXeuiras oraSpeo vu^Ka^slv exuarav. o is Kafig plv 
sis Asky^aus, cHxvii is tu)v ieguv Siyuv, xri 7oAAx, r£v ’Aiifixrwvcov 
irapovTow, erxei'ixqwTs Tr,v ivxyxrjv, Elw it ^mrxivTtAv uxuiuTui ^Sjy- 
yipivtis t ?5 ev to7j aveuerogoif xdxpxst XKrretjTus, sire tov ^uAA«v 
^ owAojuevo; epfiaksiv fis huniaipaviav, airerTfiAs irpl: «wTo'y. 6 b's 
axodtraov avrsyga^e, rev Ea^iv, el <rwy/ijn» on yal^ovros o’i 

XxXevamvTOs enj to etSeiv. aJirre iet^povvra A«/tt/3«yf»v exihivasy, d; 
ijiaphov ToS $sov xat\ BiSomj.— 

Tugavvof XnflT^St iilud Thonisonij quod ad sensuni aitinct baud 
absiniile, in luemoriam reducit:- 

Dhdainful of Campania's gentle plainSi 
And all the green delights Ausmna pours ; 

When for them >>he must bend (he serttie knee. 

And fuvening take the SP LliNDID liOEBEWS boon. 

Summer v, 958. 

Chakon, sive Contemplantes, pag. 510. Vkietur scriptum 
fuisse : tuye^ eS Kkishot. ysmxws xdl^starws aveurxoX^i^s, d jSfAr(<mf, 
xeu Tsisju^xis &roreuySj dc •ticCiriv eiy6(>unrpt Svrsi. 
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hod Quidam Luciam 


De SacrifiCIIs. pHg. 520> Ijrei S' tou 'Ano)>.Kcovos 
fiwkoftai x«2 raAAdc ilmlvy a ftg) eahoy oi <ro^o)' rm elvSgwvm 
Aeyouff'iv* ou^ ovairypi rowf ^saraf e$u<rrv^'ri<rey,oii}TOv'Taxlvdov Tov^/yov, 
oCii ri); /iafvi\s tijv UTS^o\(^tav, «AA’ on x«) xar(xSixa(rtfei$ st) tu rm 
Kvxhmirav decvarcp, xA^ooTpuxKrSiiCf Six touto lx tou ou^xvou xaTSTrljx^S)) 
Iff AvSgawriyij ;^g»j(ra/ijycf rp TU;j^jj. ora Sg xai IdqTgucTev ly &£ttsi\Iu 
icaq ’Ad/Jk^Tatf xa) ey 4>puyla itaqsi AotQfai^ovrt. l<e^i (le^)ct: ore ^// 
xa} j$ijTgu(rgy sy UsTTOLXlst—Cltiv (fuidem tempore, S(c. 

Dk SACIlIFlcns. p. .O.'jy. gicTTi SI 0 If aylXijf 5=5?, Iiri t» 
gr^OTggw p^ii^OToyovjiAgvo;, X’oAu xaAXiy;y xai CrjxyoTg^o; ray Isi'^iTwy 
/Soeov. Scribenduni puto : nr'i rw TlFSlTEISli ;^ei^OToyou]ugv(;f. 

ViTaRUM auctio. p. 544. Forte: vpog il Toio-SeTi, rolixiv 
tlpvipemirt, xai craeouroy, »a SoxacVToe, aXAov bpiopevcv xai »AAov hvru 


wreeu 


VlTAltUM AUCflO. p. 5.51. vauTy}s o' ay i<rco<:, ?j xrjTJipof, ly 
xeiigw ygvoio. Male vcititur Iv xai^w Oppotltate, cum valcat 
Vtilis, Vid. Steph. llie.suur. Ling. Giaec. tom. it. 10. G.— 
Euripid. Troad. 


)j TOU vATgii Sg <r’ svykvst iwOXTSvsH, 

^ roTo'iv aAAoic y/ysrai <rcuT^^ia‘ 

TO S’ ItrdAoy oux EIX KAIPON ^aSi «roi xaxpo;. 

ViTARUM AUCTio. p. 558. Fpicuiiis, Mcrcurii praecoins voci 
subjectus, mercatori cukUih addicitiir. Kgp. Tig eJyaiTOd rouroy ;— 

Ayo. Tig ^ ri/x.^; Egp. Juo ftvai. /lyo. ^aja^avs. ro Se:yst SI 
ircog <SeOj rliri p^a/pst ia>y ISgtr/u-aTuv. ra yAuxia (TirsiTocij xai 

jUbfAircuSi} xai paKiara rug h^adxg. 

Ti Sitwx Si quid sibi velinl, nondum pfane adicquor, ait Gesiic- 
riis.— Ti Saiva interjectio cst, qua utubuntur, quuin sulilto in nieii- 
teni vbiiisstit altqiiid, ciijiis oblivisd periculosiim, vel ceite incofii- 
nioduni, fuisset. TO JEINA ju^gyror—Aa/K^avlTaxTav outoi to 
SixaoTixov. (ita interpungendum.) Lucian. Bis Accusatui p. 822. 
‘/rXijV {TO AEIWA) oga, co Autrla, tivi elirfig to wepi xopjjg. 
Lucian Dial. Mcretr. p? 745. edit. Salinur.—xairoi, TO AE/\A, 
4fla6dg ea-T IfwTToa. Aristoph. Lysii^tr. y2l.—aTap, TO JEIMA, 
Soug' gTrav^^uTai yraAiv. Aristoph. Aves 64H. — Sic dwtinguenduni 
CSl igitiir ; to' Seiv* Si' SWwc iSto nVi yo/fBiTwy eSs<rpxTtav. 

Vita RUM augtio. p. 5(>4. Eiiicudanduin : op^ SI S^Ta xai 
Toy truAAoyio’pov, Siroia <^)](rty *—Ei rov itpinov Toxoy \ri'\nrxi, xai tov 
Siurspov aAAd pugv Toy gr^wrov Ai;\trgTai. agx xai riv Ssuregov. 

VlTAR. AUCT. p. 5f)5. Xgua-ivwog. MavSavsig’ ou yag efiaoroS 
tivexa Aa/ij8avtt)| rou SI SiSovro; avrou ;^agiy. Ixei yap ItTriv 6 pgy ng 
cxyUTqfff ^ ^ xegigxTixo$, ipaOroy pey a<rxm eTvai x-ggi^xrixov, roy SI 
paSig'njy IxyuTijv. Ayo. A'ai p^y Touyavrioy effig, roy yeoy pey eJyat vsgisx- 
rixoFi cp'Ol> TOV /lovoy xAoucrioy, Ixyuniv. lieslituo. Ayo. A’ai pi^v 
ToCyttr^y EXPHN' tov vIov p,i/y civai irsgiexTixov, tre Sl^ tov jaoW 
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Evnendati atque Explanati 

ViTAR. AUiCT. p. 568. i4vo. 'JAAa ri iroi ri rikog exiVTaffsiDs; 

*H a/AecSiatf kx) to pijrr atxouestff pijrs opm. Ayo. 
OvxoSv x«l xatflg a/MCf kou tv^Ao;, elvot A^fi$. Legeiiduin piilo : 
Oixow xal xat^hf uijm xa\ tu^^Ao;, tiyai 9EA EfS* 

PlSCATOR, seu RBVIVISCBNTBS. p. 586.- y^p 

h^yyeXKoy o7fi(>?Ai^^, EIIJJIN eg xA^dij, xx$* ^(awv. 

PiscAToR, seu Reviviscentes. p. 5i>U E7n’ ifu7f piv 6fiw mcI 
xa$^fii$a, eroifMt'&xoutiy niy KSyaov —Probaiii Icctiunem per]i)eniin 
flolicitavit Marrdpis; cui asupiilatiis est Sulamis. Kal pljv pijS* 
exelvo ya dfixf, <v afySgag ’AtfqvecMiy kxtAetyaraif Srt twv altrylaTcttv iari, 
irurrxg iiv&ge^ovg iSaly xet) anouirai rig (mv WfAfog^g, cu; $<’ igiMg 
i^gtjrayro el auSgeg oSrat, xaiyrx rov ^ayoy xugiag aurolg ysyayii/ievxg, 
tag Si Soope^g, ag avti tourtay lAajSsv wap’ 6/imv, KAI AH AjAupsvaf. 
Oeinostheries, contra JLeptineni.*—'£v tS J5t raura c/SouAfuorr9f 
KAI AH fiaciKtbgf wagaiMi^ofWog etg ro aidr^ xarianitriv 

ivairrlay r^y ^a?iayya —Xeno^. Anab. lib* I* Cap. X. § 7. Vid> 
ctidus Hutcbinsonus ad bunc locum, ot Toupius ad Longinum 
sect. XVI. . '» 

PiscATOR,seui|Revivi8centes. p. 698.raurx pay, mtwsp eixSg ^y, 
awefvyey' M $8 eo ^lAoro^ioe, xxAjl cigpt.^<rag, i^^Iouy iwoTOv Irt 

poi Xoiwhy rou ^lobj'im$awsg, ix ^«A>]s xa) xAvScovo; 1$ a^iiv Ttya 
AipaW i(rwXawag, owi <roi txanofieyogf xara^imat. Cum menda tarn 
manifesta sit, miror ticmincm adhiic restituissu OPMJISAS, 

Pi sc A TOR, seu Revivisceiiles. p. fiOO. 01 yap eiv^gatvet, e7 
Tiva TovTiov iiogmVt wov^pev, ^ a^p^qpov, ^ atraKyeg ri, ewiTrjSs’jovra, o6x 
eoTiv S<rTif ou ^tAoo'o^/av avrqv qri5T<>, xa) tov Xputtwwey eu9vc, 
^ //AdCTctfyee, ^ IJuSayegaVf I) Irou auroy iwimfMv S dtapapravcov ixaiyog 
nroierro, xa) ou rovg hoyovg •xoiairo. Conjicit Urodseus xad o^ 
rov; xSyovg wooirewottlire ; .lacobus Gronovius Iffoynro. Quid si ie« 
gamus xetl ov rou; Aoyoug EMIMEITO 9 

PisCATOR seu Reviviscentea. p. liOQ. Bafial. eig wX^png pay q 
oyoSo; t^t^oplvwv, ax’!) rd; Svo pyx; co; ^xovTxv povov. Mibi placerel: 
ml rd; Suo peyag EIXHKOTSAN ptSvey. 

PiscATOR, seu Reviviscentes. p. 618. xxtVoi yahoT^g PE,|^p> 
aivay^'^o^ lyj^y AaAnv. Jta scribendum. * 

^fiCATOR, seu Reviviscentea. p. 619. pi) ti o-oi, cloy anl^l 
eiff-fy, oT^^rai, mweffvaffoig ri y^gurtey xail rd ayxurrgey. Forsitau 
‘OfOI ToAAof aiS’iy. 
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CONJECrURA 

In iocuin lYuilo^i dv cuims corrupts elogueiHia. 


UiALocL'M dc causisi corrupt'.^ doquentix afu Taciturn, alii 
Qiiintilianuin scripsissc uiitumaiit. De vero auctove nihil certi 
habcnt in comnicntariis suis viii claribsimi. De fructu quern 
oratori aftert exicmporalis facundlj, ait Marcus Aper. “ Equidem 
lit de me ipse fatear, non cuin diem Uctiororn egi, quo inDii latus 
clavus obiatus est, vol quo homo novus et in civitate minime favo- 
rabili natus, qua;sturam, aut tribunatum, »ut prseturam accepi, 
quam cos quibus mihi piie mediocritatc hujus quantulsecunque 
in dicendo facultails, aut reum prosperc dcfeiiderc, aut apud cen- 
tumviros causam aliquani orare, aut apud principem ipsos illos 
libertos et procuratores principiim tueri, ot dcfendere datur. Turn 
mihi supra tribunatus et pnvturas, et consulatus ascendere videor, 
turn abire, quod t>i non in alio oritur nec in codicillis datur, nec 
cum gratia venit.” c. 7. . * 

Omnia plana et manifcsta, si illud abire excipias quod intelligere 
ncqueo; ita omncsa iiint, et pro virili locum mutant, corriguntque. 
Manuscripli nihil hie quidem adjuvant; ergo ad conjecturam re- 
currendum est. Qua: al'i in hunc locum dixerunt, brevi exponani, 
mcamquc posthac lectionem subjiciam. 


Va RIORUM LcCI IONLS. 


* Turn supra me :il)ivc’— llti(hlj}lius Agricula. 

‘Turn in cuiliim abire .’—Ijouxa ml Vchonium. 

«'fum .ibiiv’— Salif/frlus. 

*Tum habere quod u.«ii inaho oil'ur’— Petru'i Piih(t%ts. 

‘ Quod uon in alto on-ur’. JusaciormulasFr£Ctorumper2nn//o 
desigivat— Jnsfti^ Lipsius. 

VTum habere quod non in aiiio oritur’—e/l Lipsius. 

^[puretus Pitluco ct Lipsio consentieiis non ulterius progi^^ssus 
est. 


‘Turn habere quod non in alicno oritur’— Clericus. 

Adcant, quibus otium est, ipsos animadversores semet invicem 
refutaiites. (Vide Huetii emendationem, Brot. Tac. Tom. iv. 
p. 623. Valp. edit.) 

Lego, quoniam mihi non satisfaciunt quas laudavi, lectiones. 
Turn audirc, quod si non in alio oritur,’ nec in codicillis datur, 
(i. e. principis) nec cum gratia venit (scilicet populi). 

Audire, to get a name, to be called. Non recte facerc, et tamen 
bene 'audire vult.—.CVeero. 

The Dialogue quoted above is not positively assigned to Tacitus, 



Cotffecfura in Taciti in. Jtii 

or Quintilian; there is a passage, however, in Pliny's 
ir. 20. in which, writing to Tacitus, he says : 

Pocmata quicscuiit, quae tu inter neinora ct lucos conimodis- 
fime perfici putas.” 

Compare this with some extracts from the Dialogue : 

« Poetis si modo dignum aliquid elaborarc, et efficcre velint, re- 
linquenda conversatio ainicorum, ct jucunditas urbis. deseroiida ce> 
tcra ofliicia, utque ipsi dicunt, in nemora ct lucos, id est, in solitu- 
dincni secedendum.” 

Tliis is in the person of Aper, to whom Maternus answers; 

“ Nemora vero ct luci, et sccr'ctum ipsum, quod Aper i 21 crepab.it, 
tantam inihi afFerunt voluptatem, &c. Me verb duiccs, ut Virgdius 
ait, inusie remotuin a curis in ilia sacra, illosque foutes feraiit 
Dialog, de Oratorc, c. 9. v. 12. 

The passage fropi Pliny's Epistles affords some presiimjition 
that Tacitus might have bdCn the author of the Dialogue. Heie 
is, at least, an apparent allu.^ion of the letter-writer to the book ; 
and sliglit .is the presuniptKm arising from it m.iy be, pretended 
demonstrations have been built on as weak a foundation. Besides 
Tacitus has been already named, and is in possession. The ntoot 
wliich would be itisulHcient to give a title, a great critic has said, 
may help to confirm one. 

S. WESTON. 


In confirmation, and illustration, of tlie opinion that Tacitus is 
the author of the Dialogue, wc subjoin the excellent Introd^- 
tion to the edition and translation of that work by the leai|||H 
and elegant Dureau de Lamalle. 

Reflexions sue le Dialogue. 

Il me semble qu'on ne doit plus guere douter maintenant que 
Tacite ne soit le veritable auteur de cetouvrage. Tous lesanciens 
manuscrits le mettent sous son nom, Pomponius Sabinus, gram- 
mairien du moyen age, rapporte comme de Tacite une phrase* 
assez remarquable qu'on lit dans ce Dialogue. On y rencontre 


‘ Caiamistros Mccenatis, sU'. 
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un asse 2 grand nombre de tournures et d’expretsions qui se trou< 
vent dans Ics autres ecrits de notre auteur, et plusieurs sont de ces 
expressions' extraordinaires ct frappantes, qu’on n’oscrait gu^e 
cmprunter qu*^ soi-meme. Enlin, M. Tabbe Brotie^ et M. de 
Segrais, ileux savants dont I’opinion doit etre d*un si grand poids, 
n’ont point hesitd a reconnaitre la propri4t6 de Tacite. 

En vain quclqucs critiques ont voulu faire honneur de cet ou> 
vrage a Quiniilien, sous pr^tcxte que cclui-ci avait en efFct jet6 
quelques idees sur un sujet it pcu pr^s pareil, Les cataes de la 
corruption de Veloquence. Un endroit du Dialogue fixe l*ige et 
r^poque ou I’auteur Tavait compost : c’6tait la sixieme annee du 
principat de Vespasicn; I'auteur, commc il le dit lui-m6me, €tait 
alors fort jcunc, et a cette epoque Quintilieii 6tait certainement un 
homme fait. 

II en faut dire'^liutant de Matenius et d’Aper, auxquels on a 
voulu aussi Tattribuer; ct cette demidre conjecture est encore 
moins heureuse; car, outre que leur age ne s’accorderait pas plus 
que colui de Quintilien avec la date de la composition du Dialogue, 
assurcmerit, s’ils en cusscnt dti^ les auteurs, ils n’auraicnt jamais eu 
le front de parler d’eux-m^mes, comme on en parle dans vingt 
endroits de cet ouvrage. 

Ce qui avait donn^ des doutes, c’est que le style de ce Dialogue 
semblait s’eloigner des formes ordinaires du style de Tacite: 
comme si les grands ectivains n’avaient qu’une maniere, et qu*ils 
ne prissent pas toujours la loi de leur sujet j comme si un diap 
logue devait.etre 6crit du mcme ton qu'une histoire; comme 
si, cn faisant parler des orateurs, on avait pu se dispenser de 
prendre leur langage, et d’employcr les formes nombreuses afiec> 
t^es a r^loqueiice oratoirci comme si enfin, dans les autres 
ouvrages de Tacite, malgre la s4v4rite du genre de Thistoire, ccs 
m^mes formes nc se retrouvaient pas encore, et plus fr^quem* 
ment qu’on ne ponse ! 

Je suppose qu’un homme n’eut jamais lu Tacite, que seulement 
Jitkt imbu dc ces opinions, beaucoup trop exag^rdes, sur le hcon* 
9R pr^tendu habituel de notre auteur, et qu'on lut dontik h lire 
ce passagC'Ci: 

Ego ut concesscrim apud paucos Scito voto quietem pro discor> 
di2, bonum et innocentem principem pro pessimis ac flagitiosissi* 
mis expetitum, ita neque Faullinum, quSi prudentii fuit, sperlsse 
comiptissinio seculo tantam vulgi moderationem reor, ut qu! pa- 
cem Mill amore tuibaterant, bellum pads caritate deponerent; 
neq^e aut exercitus linguis moribusque dissonos in hunc consen* 


'^•Bgregkun pad &niam circuiudcdit. Vie tf Agricola .— Hanc Ciceroni 
famw rircumdcdit, Dialogue de$ Oroteiirt.—Inserere sese fortuoar, tecond 
hi re de CUiaoire. —Nonten mserere possunt faoise, Diutogue da Orateurs. 
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sum potttUsc Goalescere* aut legatos ac ducesy magna ex parte 
egestatis, scelerum sibi conscioS) nisi pollutum obstrictum- 
que mentis suis principem passuros.” 

Assurement> apres avoir dcoute cette lente ot majestucuse pc- 
riodei qui semble, commc les belles rivieresj s’ennrciacer en replis 
sinueuXf ou toutes ces particules mcnag^es avec art, cn relevant 
et soutenant le discours, suspendent I'iiUtTct et attachent Tattet)- 
tion du lecteur; o(^ I’clegance des formes sym^triques ct corres- 
pondantes ajoute a la beaute du nombre} ou I’on a rassembl^ 
avec aoia les mots les plus nielodieur,, tous ceux qui se develop- 
pent par uii eiicliaincment agr^able des sons les plus flatteurs; 
ou la phrase enfin, apres s’et re enricliie dans sa marche de toute 
cette variety de nombres oratoircsi vieut sc terminer par unc ca¬ 
dence non moins harmonieusc, qui, pareillc a ccs corps sonores 
qui resonnent apres qu'on a cess^ de les laissc apres die 

un long ct doux retentissement} assurement, dis<je, apres avoir 
ecoute une telle phrase,le dernier des ecrivains auqiid, d’apres les 
preventions ordinaires, on scrait tente de Tattribuer, senit Tacite; 
die est de lui pourtaiit, et il en a millc de cc genre. 

En general on se hate trop de circonscrirc la maniere d*un 4cri- 
vain. Des quatre autres ouvrages que Tacite nous a laisses, il 
fi’y en a pas un scul uii Ton n*aper^oivc des differences tres 
frappantes. Ce sont, par cxcmplc, les Mocurs des Germains, qui 
ont ce trait, cette briuvetc, cette concision que Ton veut qui suient 
Ic caractere distinctif de notre auteur. La Vie d'Agrtcola, tout 
au contrairci oifre« sur-tout dans I’exordc et dans la peroraison, la 
rondeur harmonieuse des formes p^riodiques } dans les Annalcs, le 
style a plusde simplicite} dans THistoire, plus d’audace ct de pompe. 

Et cette difference, qui sc remarque dans I’ensembie de ces 
ouvrages, vous la retrouverez dans ks diff(§rentes parties, vous 
la retrouverez dans chaque detail. Le quatriemc livre de FHis- 
toire traite presque entierement des guerres dc tous ces barbares 
du nord, Bructeres, Bataves, Caninefatea. Dans tout ce livre, 
e’est H peu pres la mSme maniere que dans les Mocurs de.s GM||| 
mains. Ce sont des traits detaches *, le style est brusque et heur^ 
Il semble qu’H force de vivre au milieu dc ces hordes dc sauvages, 
I’auteur ait pris, comme ^ soif^insqu, leur rudesse et leur apretc. 

S’agit-il de raconter les crimes du palais^ Tavilissement des 
Remains, et la basse adulation du senat ? alors, comme l*amc de 
I’auteur Iprouve ua sentiment profond de doulcur et d’indignation, 

3 ue la m(^4ration de I’histoire lui fait un devoir de contenir et 
e dissimukr, alors vous voyez quo son style, par tout le mcca- 
nisme de sa phrase, par le redoublement des memes consonnes, 
par I'entassement des m£mes voyelles,- par je ne sais quel rhythme 
laborieux et contraint, exprime tout I’edort de cette ame tour- 
ii^^Qtee d'on sentiment violent, auquel elle craint de s’abandonner. 
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Ce n’est plus ici de la concision, de U brievete j c'ost uiie preci¬ 
sion vigourouse, soutonue d’une harmonic forte. Vous croyez 
comme cMitcndn’ les accents soiirds d’unc rage ^toutfee, d’ou il 
part dc temos cn temps un cri terrible. 

M.iis enfln, Inrsquc cc coeur vient a se reposer sur des senti¬ 
ments plus doux, lorsquc lo recit de quelcjiK^s vertus pout sou- 
lager uii moment ropprossinn doiilourcuso qu'il eprouve au milieu 
de cct amas d’horreurs ct dc crimes, ou bicn lursque Ic spectacle 
dc la jeunes.se ct de la bvMute malheureuse dispose son ame a 
rattentlrissemeirt et Ji la pitie, alors son style prend une tcinte de 
m^lancolie et de .sen.sibilite. Les touts otit.plus de mollesse, I’har- 
monie plus do douceur. Voyez tout ce morceau dc Barcas ct dc 
Servilie, ce combat si touchani de Ibiinour jtateriiel et de Ja pietc 
filinie ; voi\'Z (^t oe rcc'ft des moits d’(Xtavie, dc Si^ncque, 
d’Orhon, pent lire sms versor ties larmcs; voyez sur- 

tout to inorce HI cnch.mteur de l.i mort de Gcrmanicus, oii ce 
giMinl ecf iv.mi p -r l.i lepeiitjon heqnentc des incsures sponclaiques, 
iniite si hi-ti I--- u cents do l.i dtjuleur, et r.ippelle a i’lmaginatioii 
Je.s .stnis i.rt'loiige'? do tvs mstiument.s funei.iiros doiit les anciens 
accomp.ige.noiit lo** f»bseques tie lours morts - “ Neque multb post 
cxtingiinur ingomi luctu piovinci.e et ciiviimjacoiitium populoruni. 

Indoluerc exter.c n.itioiies regesque.lacryinis ct couclania- 

tioinmirt doiorein test'b.i’nnr.” OuVm velise tout le discours de 
Germ uncus moiir.mt ■ «Ret’eratis p.itii ac fr.itri quibus acerbita- 
tibus tlii.tcer.itus, quibus insidiis circumventus miserriinam vitani 
possim.i mono liniorun.” Kt puis lout de suite “Siquosspes 
incic, si quos pvopiiiquus sanguis, otiam quos invidia erga viven-* 
tern mov 'b.it, inlacrvm.ibunt quondam llorentem et tot belloruui 
suporttitom muliobri t'r.iude cecidisse.” Jc ne fais qu’indiquer: 
CO no sont pas dv'sbe.mtes aussi fr.ipp.mtos qui ont besoiii d’analysc. 
•Soulonient, jo lo don-.mde, dans tuus ces morceaux ct dans une 
fonle d’.uitres tjuc Je pourrais citer, est-cc la brievete qu’on re- 
maique ? 

4||||iSuuvent la meme phiase ofFre a la fois tous ces dilFercnts con- 
tTastc.s. Entrc mille cxemples, en voici uii qui me tombe sous 
la nwin: 

** At Agrippina, quanquam dcfcMa luctu, et corpore a:gro, om¬ 
nium tamcn qua: ultioncm morarentur intolerans, conscendit na- 
vem cum cineribus Germanici liberisque: miserantibus cunctis 
quod fominn nobilitate princeps, pulcherrimo modb matrimonio 
inter venerantos gratantesque aspici solita, nunc ferales relliquias 
siiiu ferret, ineerta ultionis, anxia sul, et infelici foccunditatc for- 
tunte toties obno\i.i.” 

Remarque/ tout Tart de I'auteur, qui d’abord ayant a peindre 
In langueur et Tabattement d'Agrippine, non content d’employer 
le rhythme lourd de tous cos spondees, « quanquam defessa luctu,” 
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ajoute encore a TefFet par !a nianlOre dout Ics accents, d^ns ecs 
trois mots, se trouvent tons places \ la penulticme syllabo, co qui 
fait que Tharmonie rombant j cbacun de ces inuts, seinlilc tie se 
relever qu’avec effort; ct comnie si ce double nioyeii cr.iit encore 
insuifisant, il a soin d’appesjiitiT encore l.t inarchc de la pluase par 
le choc de ces deux voyelles semblables, “ corpore segro," qui, par 
la difficult^ qu’on cprouve cn les proaonq.uit, scmble peiiidre a 
Toreillb la respiration peuible et haletante d*un nialade extenue. 
Puis, lorsquc le mcinc auteur veut expriiner la violence ties res> 
sentiments de cette amc implacable qui lui fait surniomor ia fai' 
blesse dc son corps, observez que le mouvement de la phrase s’ac- 
Celere tout a coup par la rapidite dc I’iambe ct du dactyU, en 
meme temps que I’liarmonic de tous les mots se renfor^anr, scm¬ 
ble imiter, par le son «le routes ces syllabes retcntissaiues, Ics 
Eclats dc la colere ct de I’indignatioii, « sed oquiiium tamcn qua: u1- 
tionem morarcntiir intolcrans.” Dans la selfShdc moitie de cettc 
magniflquc periode, les contrastes ne sont pas aiissi fortement 
prononces. II est cependant facile d’apercevoir que d.ins la pein- 
tufe du bonheiir d’Agrippinc, sur laquellc I’auteur s’arrt'tc avec 
complaisance, ces douces images sunt developpces dans un Ian- 
gage plui harmonieux et plus doux, « miser.intibus cunctis quod 
femina nobilitate princops, pulcherrimo modo mairiinonio inter 
vencrantes gratantesque aspici solita et lorsqqc onsuitc il trace 
la peinture des inforrutics d’Agrippiiie, comme alors a sa pitie se 
melent je ne sais quels mouvemcnis d’nulignatioii, on voit que 
I'harmonie de la phrase prend tin caractere d’energie et d’apretr, 
<* fcrales rclliquias sinu ferret, incoita ullionis, anxia sui,” jusqu’au 
moment oii tous les scnrimenis de celte aine ne pouv.uit se con- 
traindre, eclatent par dcs accents ternbles; infclici fucennditate 
fortune toties obnoxia.’* 

Je demande pardon ii tous Ics lectours instruits dc m'rtrc si 
fort appesanti sur ties remarques tju'ils ri’anraieni pas manque tic 
faire eux-m6mes; mais ce n’est pas pour eu.\ souls qii'on doit 
ccrircx II est une classe trhonunes peu familialises avec Ics se¬ 
crets de I’art, pour qui ces details nc sont pas inutiles. Et tP^l- 
leurs, comme rien n’est plus accredirc que ropimon t|ui envisage 
la brieveti^ comme la qualite dominantc du style tie Tacitc, et quo 
e’est mcme cettc opinion qui lui a fait contester si long-temps Ic 
mcrite d’avoir-compos^ son Dialogue, il etalt propos do multiplier 
Ics preuves et les citations qui peuvent la combattre. 

Ill ’cn fallait que ce fut I’opinion des anciens. 11$ disaient, la. 
hrieveti^ de SallUstet lapompede Tacite; et afin qu’on ne croic 


* Qua Crispus Lrevirate placet; 

Qua pompa Tacitus uunquain snio lauds luqusnilin 
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pas que ce soit an mot hasarde dans Ja chaleur de la compositioh^ 
Tauteur de qui j’ai tire ce passage, Sidoniua Apollinaris, y revient 
enc 9 rc dans un autre endroit; et apres avoir cit6 de nouveau* la 
brievete commc le trait distinctif de Sallustc, il loue particulidte- 
ment dans facitc une verve feconde et intarissable. 

Je croia avoir trouvd une des raisons de cette difference si sen¬ 
sible dans la maniere de ces deux grands ecrivains. Lorsque 
Salluste ucrivit son Histoire, il etait mecontent du senat, qui 
I’avait chass6 de son corps. Le sentiment dominant de cctte ame 
etait une humeur chagrine; or Thumcur est seche, clle est brus¬ 
que. Ce qui doniinaft dans I’ame de Tacite, c’etait cette haine 
vigourcusc que le vice inspire a la vertu indignee. Or le carac- 
tere de I'indignation est I’enereic ; ses accents sont forts et pas- 
sionnes. - * 

Montagne dlt • n propres mots qm la ma7iih'e de Tacite tire d 
eelle de Shieque. Assurenient’il n’y a jamais eu de jugpmcut lit- 
terairc plus errone. Tout Ic monde sait que Seneque, d'ailleurs 
plein dc traits brillaiits, parmi lesquels il se rencontre des beaut^s 
fortes et vraicsS, a trop souvent le tort de decouper son style par 
de petites phrases courtes, qui arrctvnt le mouvement de sa pens^e, 
qui detruisent toute liaison, route harinonie. Tacite, au contraire, 
procede ordinairement par grandcs masses \ ct les reflexions 
m^rnc, les maximes, les traitsS vifs, au lieu de les isoler et de les 
detacher, comme fait toiijours S^ndque, ce qui 6te infiniment de 
Icur poids et de leur force, il a Tart dc les enchasser dans le tissu 
d*une phrase toujours pleine, quoique serree, et qui presque tou- 
jours joint Ic nombre a rdnt-rgie. Lots memc qu*il est precis 
dans les details, il est large dans I’ensemble. 

Une chose qui surprendra beaucotip de Iccteurs, et qui semble 
contraricr les idees revues, e’est que cette forme de style, que 
j’affirme dtre souvent celle de Tacite, etait, suivant les anciens, 
la plus propre au genre historique. Ciedron dit en termes* exprds 
que les formes periodiques et nombreuscs conviennent sur-tout 
au pandgyrique et h I'histoire. 

Je me flatte maintenant que cette discussion aura fort aflaibli 
I'objection qu’on prdtendait tirer de la diversity des styles: car de 
mime que THistoire dc Tacite ofire souvent, comme jc Tai dit, 
la rondeur et le nombre qui se font remarquer dans le Dialogue, 


* Et te qm brevitate, Crispe, poilcs, 

Et qm pro ingruio fluente imlli, 

Cornell Tat iie, es taceudiis ari. , 

* In historiii, ct in po qticd appcllamus Epidfiktic-on, placet omnia dici 
/borsATEO, Thcopiitiipeoquc more, ilii circiimscnptione, ambituque, etc. 
Orttor., ch. S4. 
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le Dialogue, de son cot6, qjffre quelquefois la precision, Teneigie, 
et toujours la verve et la chaleur qui caract^sent Phistoire. 

Juste-Lipse n'hdsite point H mettre ce petit ouvrage au niveau 
de tout ce que Cic^ron et Quintilien ont dcrit de mieux sur ce 
sujet. J'avoue quejesuis de I’avis de Juste-Lipse; et ce qui 
rend cet ecrit encore plus int^ressant, c*est que Pauteur avait au 
plus dix-neuf a vingt ans lorsqu’il le composa. 


CASJMIR AAD Bt/RNS. 

-Amina', (pialt-s neque candiiliores 

I'rrra uilit, neque qiieis me sit devinctior alter. 

Hon 1 r. 


To THK Editor of tiik Classical Journal. 

13v those, who uish to make any considerable profieiciicy in the 
luiiipositioii of Lutiii lyrics, it is now pretty Renorally understood that 
an acquaintance with the most suroossful inntatois oVllf»raoe is nrarly 
as ncrossiii'Y as a knowlcd'.'e of tlio Venusian hard himM>|f. A similar 
rule will hold Rood with respect to the acquirement of anv other 
species of Latin poetry; ami those, ivlio are must familiar with the 
elegiars t>f Saiinazariiis, of BuihiO’ari, ot Milton, and of Huiirne, will 
he fiMJiid to make the fairest apjiioacli to that a‘ase, simplicity and 
deliialv iiiiiniiRemeiit, which is hIiiio'*I peculiar to the pen oi Ovid. It 
is on this principle that, for the hcncHt of such of llic British youth as 
are ambitious to excel in the former of tliese departments, aud mote 
especially in the structure and formation of the Alcaic stanza, I should 
humbly recommend au immediate reprint of the Polish poet Casiniir; 
whose cfi'usions, Imth in point of sentiment and lidmiony of language, 
are, in general, equal, at least seldom inferior, to those displayed l>y liis 
great ‘ prototype and pattern, Horace. I know not liow to account 
for the oniissiou of the name of this celebrated poet in tluit very able 
essay, written by Pr. Knox, On Latin Verse as an exercise at Schools. 

lu sup{H)rt of the propriety of iiiy suggestion, 1 will present your 
readers with the perusal of one of his Alcaic odes, which, from its ex¬ 
treme beauty as well as brevity, will lie every way suitable to the pur¬ 
pose rci|uircd. To this I shall subjoin two very beautiful stanzas in¬ 
serted in the collection of poems by the Scotch |K>et Burns, and known 
to have been written by him at a very curly age. They bear a strong 

■ The litle page of an edition of this poet, primed lo 17S I, begins tliiis : 
Horatius Sarmattcut, site 3IattA. Casmiri Siifincva Liihuam S. T. Thtologt et 
Pitetuiumommum JactU Prmeipu Lyricorvw,tfc. So great indeed is the repute 
in which this work has been held, that, ailhough it lias already gone through 
twenty editions, u is no easy matter to |irocure a aipy even at an extraor¬ 
dinary price. V. L.—There is a Bipontinc Edition of Casimir in octavo, 
which we suppose to be cheap, and by no means scarce. Eoitok. 
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resemblance in certain points tu the Latin ode of Casimir, and well 
deserve being compared it. fn the sentimental part Burns has 
dilated to a more coiisidoraltic length. Take awa^ the presence of 
the lyre with tJie (oiiscipieut address to it, and I ho close of the iirst 
■tanzH, together uilh ihc whole of the second and the beginning of the 
third, of Casimir, will very well accord with the first of Burns Both 
the compositions are admirable; and to doubt to which the prefeiciice 
ought to be given is only to bestow praiac upop botli. 

Casim. lyr. lid. II. OoK 3. 

» Ad mam testudinem. 

.^nriora biisi filiu siitiiis, 

Fendebis idbi, baibile, popiilo; 

Duni iidet aer, et siipmas 
Sollioilat lev is aura froiidos. 

Tc dbihmtis Icnior balitiis 
IVrtl.ibit J'ani: nio juvi-t iiiloiim 
Colliim rocliiijsbu, rt viicnti 
jacul'''»e ripft. 

Kliou ! soioiiuin (|irA‘ iiebuiiO teguut 
JU'poiitc cirlum ! qiii'^ soiius imbiiiiiii! 

Surg.niiiis.- lien! Hinpoi fiigsici 
GaudiJ pia'U'iitiira passu. 


Burns—SON!.. 


I droam'd I lay wlicre flow'is wore springing, 

Ciailv in the sinmv beaut: 

l.ist’iiiiig to the wild bud’s singiilc. 

By a falling crystal stream. 

Straight the sky grew htai k and dai ing : 

Through ti]4‘woods the whirlwinds lave; 

Trees witli aged arms were warring, 

O’er the swelling, dnimlie* wave. 

Such was my life's deceitful iiioriiing. 

Such the pleasuTcs I enjoy'd ; 

Bat iang * or noon, loud tempests storming 
A’ * my flow'ry bliss deitroy’d. 

I'hoiigb hrklc fortune has deceiv'd me, 

She promis’d fair, and perform'd but ill; 

Of monj* a joy and hope bereav'd me, 

I bear a heart shall sup|)ort me still. 

1814. V. L. 


' Drumlie, muddy. Gloss. 

3 A’, all. 


* Lang or, long ere. Gloss. 

* Moiiy,iuany. 
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To run I^ditoh of iiik C'i.asiicai. Jouiix.vr,. 


T beg throir.'li ifu- mcrlKtii) of voiir {uibliralioii, to submit to 
the aijpiubiitKi.i ot the {(I’liru l''.bt<)i.s of ilic Medilatioii.t uf JVlaivus 
Aiiroliiis Aiii<)iiiiiiis, tb(‘ lollo\MiJ:;; Ciitii isin on a passage of that 
excclldit a)i<] ilKisliiuus aiithor, uh.cli 1 hope will he i’ouiul as 
just as It Is (il)\it)ii.s. 


O'j tu 

T«j jUpfAiVcar, TV/ 


Jyr«t)a, tx rTpo'/Jxfix, tws [itygjitTjxa;, va; 

xai' avfilr <:'jyxo<rfJiO’j(rxc Koa'fi.^v' Lib. V. Scet. 1 . 


As iij a foiiiiei [Kilt of ih)s i^exliou the good Eiiiporor addresses 
hiiusi'lf to Diaii, tiiai lio iitiu;lil engage him to j>«iluriii the various 
of^ii't'i of lil(‘ wiJi wiihiigiK'iis and .ilucijty j so lie hcic ciidtiivours 
to siiett that imlHer is unworthy of man, since iwen the birds 
ami iiisocts', as /ir si,nrrt>h'}i, the a/its, the sf>iilei\ mitf the bees, aie 
all eiii|>lo\< (I in tin ii dilh ieiil stations, and iHiforin activtdv their 
several ciiitn s. 'l'lii& h jds iiit to Indicve that tlieie is a siiiiht onor 
hi'ir, vAiii'h imi't he initiiifi si fo .m atleiitive lender; toi as the 
lefeiiiui' was made to nium.iied iiajiin , the shrubs eoiild not 
possihlv be iiH liirleil. 

AtUi llie.e oh ♦ Iviitions, the iieeessity of ail iiltciatioii will, J 
doubt not, hu a« kiiowhdged, and it will .liso appear not less 
■stiiking when I jiioHin i the words ol f iraves's'rraiislatioii, which 
is the la*-! and ln>i; uht }ftm see the venf s/irtib',, Ike spurrotts, 
the ants, the ynans, and the bt> s, all busted, mid in their several 
(tatious co-opertiling In adorn the yfstnu of the unn'ei n' 

I theieion think, that heloii tu C’jrapiu the pieiiosiiion xxrd m 
not only to bi‘ undeistooil, hut loi the sake of di.siiiictMess ought 
to have been i Ajne.sscd, us all the I'laiisiatoi.s have hi • mi deceived 
from the want of it. It is jndeed suipiising to me ihal not any of 
them should have ha/arded a c(/iijeclnie on the suif|ecl ; foi the 
whole context snfliciiMitiy nemonsiiates that the (pustioii is not 
conceimiig Shrubs and Trees as oiiiuim-ntiiig tins nutcMial woiJd,* 
but conccimiig /nitii^ crealiins exeiting thiMr active power*: of 
this a inoi'c apposite proof < annot well he given tiiaii iii the sell' 
leiiecs immedialily pieeoilmg tlic one alieady i|iioled. irpo; to 
T jgeirSai 'Zv ysyevaj , toAaij' 65 Z t:Z: iroisiv, ij 7 r§ic ; and IrailS- 

latcil by (iiiives : JVete i/nit h.nn then oidi/ In please yourself ; and 
not for inlinn, and the cmlion ul'j/ourjurullies : 

liillucnced by all these reasons^ I propose to read tlic passage 
thus: 

Ou [xara] t« ra irr^ovdapia, rou; ris 

m^dxyoii— -- 

and it may then be rendered: “ Do not you perceive among the 
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very shrubs the little birds, the ants, tJjc spiders, and the bees all 
contribute to enliven and adorn the system of the universe 

The folIovvin;y: citations may be considered as authorities in 
support of till* use of this preposition, in a Ainiilar sense to the one 
which I have chosen, though the svoid admits of great latitude of 
iatcrprctsitioii. 


xai 8^ fffgl av^fleoTTCuv r 6 W 5 Aoyouj voioufi.svov, lxiencor«I‘^ Ss7 x«J to, tvi- 

yeiu, {Serweg 7io9ffV avui^ev, neiTa dysXa;, ffT^arrjfJMTu, yswfyiUy yajttou;, 

SioAutTEif, yevECOj, OavuTOvg -to nxiJLHiyig, ku) to s'x toiv iv»v- 


Timv (TvyKOff-f/to'jfisvov 

4 


Plato ipiotcd by Antoninus. B. 7- Sect. 4R. 


When \vc uro discoursing of the iialuie of man, we should 
take a view of thwse teiTeHtiial atluiis, as from ‘a lofty cnuitenee, 
and obseive among hi* vuriuns coinhinutions ot snriet} th*er<illy 
in the herdt/ig ot inniikiiid : sei* abo Iliad ]{. 4S0) then HriTiie.s, 
their agiinilture, dieir iuaiiia»;es and sejiaretions, their biilhs 
and burials, then fea<-^ling and tlicir inoiiiiiing, ike. 


'il'JTs f^uicia,v d^ivacov 

yliTe xeiri CTafiju-ov jroifiv^iDv ijXacxiiycriv. 

Ihad. 11. 470. 


As numerous clouds of flies swuiin nrnnud the peasant's hovel. 

xard yjoirfitoi Ti’jxvd, - xslfi,z^a. 

Odyss. S. I? *. 

We lay among the thiik bushes 

iVoyeai TratpoliO’/; 

IJo)y.vx(6fJkrjus xotTa SaTrst;. 

Amo ereoii, Ode 4'2. 

I dettst quarrelling and lighting among the festivities ni the*ta¬ 
ble. 


'Hiese are only a few instances ubieh I have produced, as I 
am willing to leave the einendatiuii to the candid judgment of 
your readers, who, if they approve it, will readily suggest many 
other illustrations, 
aoth Nov. 181j. 


J. W. 
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AN ANSWER 


’r») 

A LA'ri; BOOK, 

a^fiimt the Li'entni f.nd Itevennd 
Ur. HeHliey, rrtatirr to n-me AJatiu- 
sa'ipt i\otes on i'aliinuiihuit. 

TOGETHKtt WITH 

AS EXAMINATION Ol- Mil. BEN VET'S 
Al*l\ \ DIX TO THE SAID BOOK. 

lOVDON : 

IMlIMIlt IN IHL YIAlt 1690 


\Vv were iulMsed Ly that distin^i.shnl oniainnit of C'l.iSMcal liter-iturr, 
J)r. Purr, to rc-publiith in oiir Jcuiiiia) tins very .siairc .ind ciiriom 
Tract iipt.ri j. < oiitruversiul siihiect I'vi-n iit tin: prc'-cni day paiticiilarly 
interi to llic Srhol.tr, .ntd by tii(‘ |iolilcrie.si» ol Ur. .Sannicl lUitler, the 
learned Master ol Siircw-linrj Scliool, to the cstcllrnt labrary of which 
School tlic Book belongs, wc are i n.iblc'd to udorti our paqos. with it. The 
uriginul was printed m octacu, and iuii>:sts ot 3(i9 p.ittcs. We shall iiisrrl 
.1 puitioii ol It lu every surieeding miinbor till the wiiole has Im ii iiirluded. 
This Hook forms a part of the noble <uU<’(,fion of Dr. Taylor, (the wt-ll- 
kiioivii Editor of Ueniosihflies and lysi.iO bef|iu'.'ithcd by him to the 
Library at Shrewsbury School. Dr. 'I’a\ lor lias written ui Ins own liiii* 
hainr upon the tilh-pitgc cl ihc Book, Hi/S Whutcti/, ami opposite to the 
tItIc-jKigeappears the following note, m Dr. Tajlor’s hand— 

*'S VVhatelv. 

■ ■ 

** I have seen an English Tianslalion ci Phalaris’ Epistles (with ntime 
things relative to this dispute) hy one Wliateiy, A. M. .irid Fell, of MagdaL 
Coll. Oxon. Surely y*’ same. 

Sulom. Whately, Magd. Col). 

A. IVl. 1684. Oxf. Grad." 

Dr. Itouth, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, has added 
the following Note. 

This penon does not appear to ha^c been either a Fellow or a Demy of 
Magd. Coll." 

We iiave to add, that Dr. Taylor, who acknowledges having seen 
S. Wtullely's Translation of Phalanx’s F.pistich, lud no occasion whatever 
to doubt the fact that the writer of this Book was S. Whately ; lur at tlie 
end of the Preiace to it appears the following Advertisement— 
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" Lately published, The Epjstles of Phalaris, translated into English from 
the Original, by the Aiilfior of tins A^sw^tt." 

This Translation I^ also among Dr. Taylor's Books deposited in S lircws 
bury LiLirar^>, and S Whafely’s name appears in the title-page of it. 

In the 102d page of ihi.s able vindication of Dr. Bentley, occur the follow - 
ing words ■ ** lins fragment is part ui an Hexameter, a sort ot metre, which 
a very moderate Antujuanan would have told you the ancients never made 
use of in Tragedy— 

iy os Xol^aivs' nh epya tn^rjeov/' 

Dr. Butler adds the following remark—“ The word seWow here is written 
in the margin by Dr. Parr, and justly Sec the first lihorus in the (Kd T^r 
and various other j. ssages.*' Dr. Parr lias .subsequently annexed tlie>;e 
words:—“In the Trachimum there are miie Hexameters: see the I0'J7tli 
line. Edit. Vauvill. of Sojdiotlcs." 

• THE PREFACE TO THE HEADER. 

Tis liiit a poor invitation to ilie lle.ider, niid .in uneo'iiiiten uov of 
Iirefiiciiig, to tell him, that he is presentid willi a Book not woilli'tbe 
perusal. Kilt as tiie math r is {Ki^t ileni.ii, and as I am eeitaiii to hear ol 
it from otlier hands, ’(is not so iniieli ingcnuils as policj to confess if. 
Some little aieuuiit howevei I iliiiik invelf o])hi;etl to »ivo of the 
motives that put me upon uiteiim-'l.iiiii'' m so in'ignifu aiil a debate. 
There is a passion railed In the I..itin'>, infi.,'vnfif', i.hiidi of all others 
iiiy nature hath left it least lu iii> powei fo reM-.i; <me piopertv of 
M'hieh is not to he able to^'hohi with patience hoiis leaded by gnats. 

If any thing ran justifie su* a Passion m >^0 little a Ciealiire as iiiY.self, 
the rndc insults ufliTcd to an extraonliiiarx IMan, one of w hose 4nost 
impotent Adiersaiies 1 have in the following Pa{>eis taken iijxni me to 
bring under Examination, and the Applause with which the Partv 
received them, J should think, will do jl. What drew this Storm o*t 
Criticism u|ion that Jlevcreiid IVrsoii, the Header will fiiui ritrt oh- 
■rurely intimated lu him in the Animadversions I have bestowed ujiun 
Mr. ^niiet’s Appendix. 'Ti.s no wonder, that a War so unjustly 
begun should be prosecuted by not iniu h more honourable, methods: 
and the Littleness of the Iii.stiuiiiouts made* use of in executing their 
lleveuge added to the Cunluinelv. The Assurance with which their 
young Hero^ook the Field, that Air of Superiority with which he every 
where treats his Arherssiry, the Acclamations with whicii tiie Parly, 
nay the .Applauses with which lie himself prorlaiiiied himself Conqueror, 
made the World begin to look u|)on the Dr.'s Case as des|)erate; and 
'twas in every bodies nioutli, Mr. Boyle’s Booh is an unanswerable 
piece,- Nor was it enough, tjiat Mr, Boyle bad posted his despised Dr. 
Bentley at the top of two hundred and ninety Pages; that lie had 
'made nun the Jest and Sting of I know not how inany thoii.siind Pe> 
rio4A the Common Chat of Colfee-honses and Taverns: He threatens 
him with yet more dismal things to followr: That there shonld be a 
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Book written a^ftin^t liiin in Liftin; that Foreign Universitirs should in 
due time he intntiiied, uli.it a Man the K.iii>r of Kni'laiid had to bis 
Ijl)!jiy-!vL't‘|>M ; and piitieularlN Mon^h'iii Sp/iiiheitii, and MoiiMcur 
(rr."vji;'i !ii- indnietetl hi*\> to eimic out -onio inoie deserviiii; Person 
to place their C’ivl'th's upon. N.n, and, pul him hevoinl all liopes, 
he pi linlv t('!N hiiii, that he was talU-ii lulo the lLiiid> of an whole 
Body (it Men, whose Hatreds and Uc‘vei»«es weic Ininiorlal; who, 
when once tlivs h(‘"in with a Man, tlieieS no kimw'iiiir wiieii they will 
leave him ; and who wi'i«‘lesidsed to use him a-' iinniercirully w'ilti 
their Pens, .is ever PJi i! iiii did poor Tij’ioi-ents wilh his Mif«ieai Bull. 

Had not tin* Doetoi lii'en either serv (.'otiscioiis to liiaiseit of the 
(.loodinss of lii> C.iU'i*, or very insensihle of Danger, he would t.uiielj 
li.ive qiulteditlie FieM, and have striiim h> Palieiieo and Sileiiee to 
have imtii'alcd then disple-Hiire. But io llie surjiiisc of the Town it 
was soon cot uhroad that ihe Ur. <li<l noi sedd t n.is, that he did hut 
I/.ui*rii 111 them, and woiihl e'-rtaiidy cive lliein an iiisivcr, 'J'his, we 
may siipposi*, created tlinii some r)isliiih.uii e. Fot I cannot iiiiacme 
that Ihcvilid cvei iii theii llearts lielieve Itr. rieiifles to he so very 
jiiaiMC'ahle an 4 dveisai\ as in tlieir tVtilni-^s tiic'v Ji.ui cveiy where 
represented him. However, «^iie eonsnlei-dilo Adv.nitace ilnw iud 
gained III their iirsi \dveoture. 'I'iie Town and eommon I'anu'vv(;re 
on their side, which v hen oiire they h.ive l<•(l(<l in wtlli a false cry will 
not (Msilv (liance (lieu Siippeited with tills ('ou.toit, tliey 

wore resolv<>d to .'(.iiid their firoiiiid, ,nid if tin* Di. w.is for .niswernig 
them, they would he siire to find li'oi work eunirifi. I v<iyweirie- 
nieinhei, tliii! some Aloiilfis lieloi<‘ lie- ])i s i.i-‘ tiook w.is piihfisiied, 

1 heard it III these vi'iy Windand Ssltahlci tioai a eertain Plimiii, 
wlioiii I sup|)ose no stranserlo the‘sci-iet. oi ilie P.nfy ; " Let the Hr. 
come out willi lus Answer as muiu ..s I t v'l!, Iliev aie iii K.idiuess 
for liiiii; to iiij ceil.iiii !oiowle<i,;e ,v,!;!i l'‘.*liiev .have Bods in Piekle 
agaiii.ll linn.’' Accouhi.gly', a i.'im n ii I'l.mv Week'^ .ifti'i the Hr.’* 
Answer was piihhshed huJ ,pi<l Mik einai. h foi the Cluli k> paleh up 
Mr. ISeiiiiel's Appendiv) it vvii lollowed hy this !{od i.i I'wd.Ie of a Vin 
dieator ; us indeed well il micliT. all tie* .*>1 e* i.s (oi 1 am m.smformed) 
being wrought oti' hefore. And hc’fe w'..s ap'illiei pi'-n- of wtdk for 
the Dr. wlicrein they had Ifin upon .m unlrnky Diit'ioma. If he 
answered Jl, the Liltlcneis of the Siihjed, as well .is liie mnpiality of 
the Antagonist, iiiu^t needs have eNjiust'd Inui to Coiiiempl: If he 
answered it not; that had been interpreted a siihmiltiug I'v the Chaige, 
and would have kept boiiie Life in the Cause. And again; if he 
answerc'il This, they iniglil have had anoPier piece .I'jainsjilihiin, and 
after I'faat another, and no on ; verifying Mr. Boyle’s t’redieLion, that 
there wore an whuk Body engaged against iiiiii, who wiii'ii once tliey 
begin w'illi a Man, there's no knowing when they will leave him. Nay, 

I have heard it mure than cnicc, lliat they gave out, they would write 
a Book against him once a Month ai long as he liv’d. !4ay, and I can 
produce my Witnesses, to whom Mr. Benhct, hearing, it seems, that 
there was something of an Answer designed to the Vindicator, said with 
lus own mouth; That they were best let his Appendix alone: If they 
printed any Reflections upon him, he'd be even with them, and have 
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them exposed all the Town over, both in Verse and Prose/ And these 
are the Methods by which the Gentlemen of the Haif-Mo(m are re- < 
solved to humble the Library-Keeper at SL James’s, and terrific the 
rest of Mankind from opening their Lips on his behalf. 

And must therefore Men and Books, like Dr. Bentley, and Dr. 
Bentley’s Books, be run down merely b^y noise and numliers'? Shall 
Banter so securely Triumph over Learning, and Phrase and Confidence 
over Sense and 'lirutli 1 Must Men of Worth (us I thinks' 1 have some¬ 
where or other exprest it in the following Papers) be made the nio<‘k of 
Fools, because they that makf them so write things so wretchedly 
trifling, that a Man who hath any regard to his own Reputation, would 
be asham'd of having so mis-employ’d his time as to answer them ? 

As ’twas this Consideration, and this only, drew me intd^his Dispute; 
so 1 must desire the Reader to consider, that 'tis not the Subject-matter 
of the following Lines which 1 recommend to his Observation, but the 
manner of these Gentlemen's managiug their Coiitroversie with Dr. 
Bentley. And because it is scarce to be hoped that many should be 
found, who will give tlieinselvcs the trouble of examiniug every parti¬ 
cular, I shall point out some few Instances of our Vindicator's Allega¬ 
tions against the Dr. by which the Reader may give a guess at the 
whole, which upon Tryul I can assure him, he will find all of a piece. 
The chief Design of the Vindicator's Book, is to charge the Dr. with 
Plagiarism, upon account of a certain MS. ^oin whence it is pretended 
Dr. Bentley borrowed a grj^at part of his CollectioD of the Fragments 
of Callimachus, published in Mr. Gnevins's late Edition of that Author, 
and put tliem olF for his own. As I may pretend to li^ve examined 
this part of his Accusation, more nicely than I can expect many others 
will do, I sincerely declare, that I see not the least Reason to believe, 
that the Dr.’s Collection was one line or hint the richer for his having 
seen that MS. The true State of the Controversie is given tn diedirst 
Sheet and half, ending at page 23. To which, Jie tliat shall have the 
Curiosity of going to the Half-Moon and collating the Ori^nal Evidence 
karif there to be shewn against the Dr. is desired to add tlie Cautions 


laid down, page 51, &c. If be would without losing the time of going 
over the whole see some particuiaf Exemplifications of our Vindicator’s 
ingenuity in prosecuting his Chat^ against the Dr. and of the Validity 
of his Proofs, he may consult tlKse following Passages. Remark the 
first upon Proofs 6, 7. p. 25. and p. S3. 62 , 63. Il6, 117, US* «nd 
e^cially, p. 79. 80. 81. 86. As for a choice Observation of onr 
Vmdicator’s (though ind«d not hb own, but taken np at second hand 
from Mr^jjpoyle) upon the Extent of the Dr.’s Reading, I refer him to 
p. S7, 6cc. He that would take the mcasur«*of bu Learning and Judg¬ 
ment, vPtll find it, as in all bis most judicious Animadversions upon the 
|>r.V jmetended mistakes, so more especialiv in these Observations of 
hbown, p. 88, 89. 9L 9S. lOS, &c. and in bis Su|^leinent, p. 120, 


iqij^ort of the Ctmse) may be able, without the help of more LeMma^ 
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tlian their Mfvtitcr tongue affords them, to give some guess at the 
profundity' of our Viudicatur’s Judgment, and how proper a Person he 
is to set up for a Corrector of other Men’s Writings; Kau Huxutw &c. 
According to Stepluiuus, and Dr. Beutiey's eiiieiidalion in English thus, 
* I also, as well as Pytliagoras, coiiunand you to abstain from the feciU 
iiig upon Beans, or the Flesh of any living Creature.' But according to 
our ieai'ijed Vindicator’s Correction thus, ‘ 1 also, as well as Pytlig- 
goras, command you to abstain from feeding upon Beans, and that yog 
sit still without speaking a word.’ 

As for the Veracity of our Honest indicator, his whole Book is one 
continued Proof of'it. The very Design of his Book being to prove ; 
that the Dr. stole the best part of bis Collection from their MS. But 
Hr, having perused and collated that MS. with the Dr.'s printed Col¬ 
lection, could not but ki^ow this to be a must notorious Falshoodi. 
(vid. p. 64. 118.) Aud he that shall prefer an Indictment, the very 
matter of which he knows to be false, cannot design I'ruthifl bis Proofs. 
But to point the Header to one full, clear, and undeniable Proof of our 
Vindicator’s Veracity, let him turn to page J14. line 15. *Dr. Bentley 
to Conceal,' «S:c. and his very next Allegation against the Dr. p. 115, 
1 .S much of the same stamp. 

As fur iiie other p^srt of his Accusation against the Dr. ' Dr. Bentley's 
Injustice and hhuuianity to the Authors that lived before him,’ I have 
dispatched the whole in so fow'words, that the peiusing of it will be 
hut little loss of time, p. 1J3, <\.c. Which when the. Reader shall have 
done, to his own jiidgriiriit I leave it, whether 1 had nut Reason tjo 
address myself to him in (he manner 1 there do. p. 141. 

Observe it, Reader, and consider the Consequence; when once 
“ Banter hatii broken in upon a Man’s Reputation, how securely Igoot- 

rauce will follow its Leadei.’ 

Mr. Rennet’s Appendix being about that Matter of Fact, which hath 
fill’d the mouths of the Party with such Clainour.s if any tiling 1 have 
written shall find a Reader, 1 may jircsuine it will be iiiy Examiuation 
of that Appeiulix ; to which tlieiefure 1 shall nut here say any more, 
than that 1 am even amazed at Mr. Beiniot’s confidence in concluding 
his Appendix with so .serious and solemn u Protestation, ‘ That those 
things were written by him with the same Sincerity and Care as if hte 
had been upon his Oath: that he had no where made use of any 
false Colours, nor willingly misled liis Reader in any the least trifling 
Circura.stance of that tedious Story.’ Which, taking bis words in the 
plain aud natural Sense, they seem to Design, 1 date pronounce to he a 
most notorious Falshood. 

And now upon the whole, after all the Pains these Gentlemen of the 
Half-Moon have taken upon the Df. and his Writings, there is not, 1 
think, any thing mateiial advanced against him, either as to matter of 
Factor matter of Learning, which hath not received a thorough 
nation, that part of Mr. Boyle’s Book excepted, which the Dr. hat^ 
Kserv^ to his own foriber Copsideration; though I believe they could 
be very well content to dispense with him for the performance of his 
Promise. And all the black Accusations hitherto preferred against him 
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of Ignorance, Plagiariam, Falshood, &c. ap|)earing upon Tryal (as 1 
tbiok they plainly do) both frivolous, falser and niaiicious: They may, 
if they please, stfll go on with their laudable Design of Printing things 
upon the Dr. and write a Book against liiiii once a IVfonth as long as 
he lives: 1 dare say, they will neither give him any Disturbance in his 
own Thoughts, nor injure his Reputation with others. Since they 
stand already convicted of so many notorious Prevarications; whatso> 
ever they may hereafter advance, I shall not scruple to pntnounce that 
Reader, not only Simple and Credulous, but also Partial and Unjust, 
that shall trust them upon their, own bare words, or give any heed to 
the most specious of their Pages till they have stoisd a T^l. And 
what I assume on behalf of the Dr. the same privilege ( think, I have a 
, Right of claiming for myself; who having shewed myself so fearless of 
their Displeasure, may reasonably expect the worst of Revenges tliAt 
the Pen can c.\ec.jte: And as for any rougher Instrument, I shall soon 
be placed out of their reach. 

BS!d5S£=S==SS=SS==SS=SSSt 

DR. PARR’S 

^n£fcriptton 

FOR SIR J. MOORE7S MONUMENT. 

We rejoice to have it in our power to lay before our readers a 
correct copy of the following elegant Inscription, written by tlie 
Kev. Dr. Samuel Parr, and intended to be engraved on a mo¬ 
nument, which is to be erected at Coiunna to the memory of Sir 
John Moore. The officers of ouv government having been in¬ 
formed that the wooden monument erected by Marshal Soult, and 
afterwards repaired by the Marquis Uoinana, was in a state of de<- 
cay, meritoriously resolved to erect one of marble, of which the ex¬ 
penses are' to be defrayed by the Prince Ifegcnt, and the members 
of the cabinet council. Dr. Parr was very properly selected by 
the Noble Lords, Bathnrst, Grenville, Grey, and Holland, to write 
the Inscription. As to the classical appellation for Corunna, Ains¬ 
worth gives Caroniunit which has by a blunder been in some of the 
copies changed into Coramuntf but Ainsworth was mistaken, as 
Caronium is a different town. Ptolemy in his Geography calls 
tlie place Flavium Brigantium, and others eall it Briganttum, but 
dibse appellations would have been too recondite for a popular 
Inscription, and Corunna is sufficiently Latin in the form. ' Some 
persons, whose acuteness outruns their learning, have charged the 
writer df Inscription with having post-dated Sir John Moore’s 
death by one month. But the said writer merely employs the 
Roman‘method df computing time, and states his-death to have 
occurred on the 17 th day of the calends of February, which is ia 
English the I6th day of January, the*actual day of his death. 
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H> S. E 

JOANNAS-MOOKE 

ALLECTUS • IN • EQUESTEEM • OKDTNEItl • BALNEI 
A • OEOR6IO • TERTIO • BKlTAN.NlARVM • REGE 
ORTU • SCOTES 

IMPEHATOR • FOKTIS • LDEMQUE * INNOCENS 
ET • REl • MILITAKIS • PKKlinsSlMUS 
SOIEMTA • ET ■ GSU 
GUI 

IN • BATAVIA • CORSICA • -EGYPTO • INDIA • OCCIDENTAL! 
HOSTES • FUOATOS • VIDIT 

niSPANOPtlM- TEl'RA • £T • DIsrES'XABlLI - rYBANMOli ■ OPPKE8SORUM 

JURA•LEGES•AKAS•ET•FOCOS 
SUMMO ‘OUO • POTUIT •,S'nJDI(J • TUTATUS • liST 
ET • POST • VARJOS • BELLI * C \SUS 
CUM • AD • COKUNNAM • ®GRE • ACGESSISSFA' 

MILITKS • 8UOS 

LONGO • rriNEUK • FAME • FRIGORE • ENECTOS 
AD < SUUEUN DAM ■ PRCELII • DIMICATIONEM 
HORTANDO • EREXIT 
AUDENDO ■ CO.VFIRMAVIT 
F/f • G VLLIS • NUMKKO • COPIARUM • FRKTIS 
ET • FELICITATE • DUCIS • P(£NE • PERPETUA • SUPERBIENTIBUS 
VICTORIAM • E • MANIHUS • EKIPUIT 
LEGIONl • QUADRAGESIMA: • SECUND.E 
SOCIETATE • PERTCULORUM • DIU -SECUM • CONJUNCTISSIM/E 
ET • MEMORl • REKUM • IN • ^GYP’l'O ■ PROSPKRK • GESTARUM 
I)E • VIRTUTE* DIGNA • COMMILITONIBUS-SUIS 
OR VTULATUS • EST 

F. r • VULNERE • PRO • P VTRf \ ■ SOCIISQUE • EJUS • ACCKPTO 
VITAM • UTI • MULTUM • ET • S.EPK • OPTA VERAT 
B ENE • CON SU M MAY IT 

XVII KAL-FEBRUAR-ANNO' SACRO • iMUCCCUJli 


GEORGIUS 

GEORGlf • TERTIl • FILIUS 
BRITANNIARUM • KCGNUM • UNITUM • RFXiF.NS 
ET*QUI REGI/E- MAJESTATl • A - SANCTIORIBUS CONSILIIS-SUNT 

HOC - MONUiMENTUM 
PONENDU.M • CUR WERUNT 
ANNO-SICRO 
MDCCCXifIf. 


PCECILOGRAPHIA GIL^ECA. 


Few of our readers ar^ unacquainted with Mr. Hodgkin’s publica- 
tionS;(o initiate youth into the knowledge of the Greek Characters* 
and of Greek Grammar. To make his labors in the former branch 
more extensively known, he has favored us with his plates for the 
Classical Journal. We shall insert them gradually, in a manner 
the most convenient for of the work. He will introduce 

himself to the reader by his own addresses, and by Dr. Young’s 
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letter. We give his Table of the various forms of the Grgek Al~ 
phabet in different ages. The abbreviations andconnexions in eleven 
plates will close the collection, two of which we give in our present No. 


Jokannes Iludskin Lectori S. 

Hiinc libellum, doctUsinii illius viri humanitati cui dedicatur, 
debes j quo enim tempore occupationes mese, haec studia, ut con- 
stitucram, pcrscinii nio prohibebant, ille matcriani omnem operi 
necessarian! pra^buit. lijus amicitiam inter ea qu£ maxime mihi 
grata contigerunt habeo; assicluum enim laborej^i cum magno hi- 
geiiio conjungit; ct prxtcr cgregiatn aliarum artium scientiani, 
earn Gr;eca: Jingure peritiam quam pauci, talem vero in Graccis 
Uteris elegantiam /ormaiidis, qualein vix alter antehac, asscciitus 
cst. Eorum qusc scripscrit tails vir nc punctuin quidem mutare 
vellem; ea igiLur quse, in hujus operis usum, mihi amicissimr 
misit, ipslus vcibis accipe, ct vale. 

Detli Kal. Octob. MDCCXCIV. 


“ Thomce Young Johanni Hodgkin S. 

** Cum prlmum mihi consilium tuum dc litcrarum Grsecarum 
excmplaribus parandis edendisque oxposuisti, laborem ilium 
turn viris floctis gratum, turn discentibus et docentibus peruti- 
lem fieri posse st.itim animadvertij teque ad id opus prosequen- 
“ dum magiiopore hortatus sum; mcamque, quoad mihi per 
'< alias occupationes licciet, opcllam tibi non defuturam promisi. 
'< Nunc igitur agclpe qusc in hunc finem congessi, tuoque fclici 
“ calamo onia. Mitto tibi specimen tergeminum elcmentorum 
« Graecorum, quaruin siqua est pulchritudo, earn tu brevi tem- 
« pore facile vel as&equeris vel etiam superabis. ‘ lambos et Hex- 
** ametros in usum tuum quos maxime idoneos existimavi, secun- 
“ dum ordiiiern Irterarum, e Mcnaiulro, Euripide, Fhilemone, 
Phocylide, Theogoide, Hesiodb aliisque selegi :• hsec cum facile, 
** stutliis meis occasiunem praebentibus, colligere possem, gratius 
** id tibi fore credebam quam ut ipse, prout inceperas, hanc ma- 
« teriam corraderes. Addidi etiam versiculos aliquos, utlnam 
« mcUOT<^’s, quos meministi me rogqtu viri omnium disertissimi 
« Edm'undi Burke olim fecisse. Sequitur quod, si auctius esset, 
(f codices prsecipue Graecos manu scriptos- legentibus magno foret 
Usui, coritractionum quarundam nexuumque Uterarum exposi> 
•*’tiot variarumque ejusdem literic formarum exempla: hujus 
^ maxtiUim partem debeo liberalitati viri rerum antiquarUm peri* 
" tisrimi, Thomse Astic, qui libellum. titalo IlAAAlon*A<PIA, 
« in uwlm Aufonit Askew a Johanne Caravallo Graeco conSciip- 
" turn, huitfaufssime mcctim communicavic: reliqua partim et 

' -j 

■ \Ve do not insert this part of the vroik. 
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** ejusdem viri clarissimi de arte scribendi, partim ex aliis libns' 
“ conquisivi. Multa Caravallus e Palajographia Bernardi de 
** Montfaucon hausit. Qualiscunque autem sit ha:c quam WiJ- 
“ AfAOrPA'fiU.V dixi, omnes hujusmodi cntalogos antehac editos 
** magnitudine saltern superat. Restat autem ut pauca dc litera- 
“ rum forma rationeque scribendi prxcipiam, tibi quidem non 
igiiota, qoje autem operi tuo utiliier addere poteris. Majus- 
« culse Ttx alio itiodo quam Romanse scribumur*, quare has 
« quidem prxtereo j nequc de tertii ordinis literis dtcerc opus est, 
ad eas enim proxime accedunt quse hodie cursiva; scu Italics; 
dieuntur, atque ad eas quibus quotidie in scribcndo utiinur, 
« celerkati vulgaris usus accommodate secunda autem scricsy 
qua elegantioris forme, magisque, ut ita dicam, Grece spe- 
<* cimen exhibet, alio omnino modo quam .quo vulgo scribitur 
claboranda est, Ac primu, penna quidem ita secanda est, ut 
« fissura sit non longissima, apex noimihil obliquus; ea parte 
** que pollicem spectat tantillo brcvior: deinde ita tcneiida csi ut 
“ cavum ejus non volx sed digito medio obveitatur j hiric fiot ut 
agcendendo <;t ad dextram progrediendo crasscsc^t liuea. Di- 
«* vidi autem possunt liter* secundum locum unde orditur penna, 
« in decern ordines, quorum primus literas xSS So ^jca-^u/ 
** complectitur, quarum omnium pars prior prope basin iiiitium 
** habet, crassitudiiicm m.iximam prope apiccinposterior pars 
»< ab eodem initio, uno ductu, secundum formas diversas perfici- 
“ enda est, exceptis S p a-, quibus opus est ut tertio applicctuf 
** penna, € que cui quarto. Sequuntur € f: illius prima pars 
paulo ante medium arcus inferioris dosiiiit} hxc unico ductu 
« perficitur : deinde solum e, c lineis duabus, utrisque e medio 
profectis formanda. Uno ductu y, duobus, a sinistra sem- 
*< per ortis, cfHcietur; hx latiore longioreque principio gaudent, 
« quam ordo quintus, literarum nenipe sex ri t x v u quas sin- 
*( guias penna simul excud it, ^ sola cxcepta. Vix expositione 
« egent ^ A tenui curvaque linea in crassiorem abit deiii 
<( attenuatur, atque iterum crassescit. Asccudit primo crassum 
lineaque secunda teiiui descendentc ornatur. A principio 
“ tenui ortum ft, duos flexus habet parti posteriori x similes. 
« Postremae v rl a linea transversa crassa ordiuntur, caetera 
<( tenuia, excepta qux ad w prope accedit. Quo facllius Intel- 
(( ligantuT haec praecepta, adjeci ' exemplar quod locum initii uiii- 
« uscujusque liter* puncto apposite indicat, postcrioresque pennse 
«< ductus a primo linearum diversitate distinguit. Secundum 
« ^adem principia, quorum fundamenta debeo uiili libello A«n- 
** Drosii Serle de arte scribendi, omnes literarum nexus, accentus, 
« notaeque numerales confiei possunt. Vale, vir optime et anu> 
** cisstme, atqse hzc in publicum bonarum Ikerarum commo- 
4* dum ornare perge. DcU. id. Pecmlbr. MPCCXCUI. 

* Vide CalliKi'apluaiu Oi tecam. 
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*J%oma: Your^, Meiicifue Doctori, Regia Scxietatis, neenon et 
Ltnnaana Soeio, Johannes Hodgkiut S.P.D. 

« En tibi tandem* Vir doctissime, Poecilographia^i Craecamt^ 
' qu^ citius non accepcils, SculptorU assignandum est, non dicam 
neglig^ntiKf sed nimtae rerum gerendanim coplie: a quo> utpote 
longd omnium artis suae peritissUliO, incxptum opus etiam finiri 
apprljne cupiebain; nmltis verb labendbus annls* dum» aliis nego* 
tiis Impedito, operam meis dare non licebat, eodem tempore con- 
tractionum nexuumque bterarum catalogum quibusdam exemplis 
auxi, quae doctissimus vir Ric«]trdus Porson* A.M. Graecarum li- 
terarvni apud Cantabrigienses professor, humanissimd necunl 
Commu>iicavit} et omnes contractiones in Apollonii lexico, ab 
erudito Villoison edito, repertas, hoitante viro clarbsimo Carolo 
Burney, LL.D. inserui; varias etiam Graecarum literarum per 
aetatum ordinem, formas, te probantc, disposui. 

Vale, vir doctissime, eumque, cx arte medendi, quem, pro Inge* 
fiio, industri^ue tua et omnium optimarum artium sciential spe* 
rare tuum cst, fructum percipe. 

Dedi 1 1 Kal. Am. MDCCCVII. 


BIRLICJL CKJTICISM; 

On 1 John, v. J. 

To THK Editor of thk Classical Journal. 

I pr\n ill No. W. of join Journal, p. 9'i, a Letter from a “ Coun¬ 
try Clcrgi/man” containing some rmiarks on a paper piinted in No. 

' XIV. p. 4>37, in tvliicb, as you may lenieniher, I assumed as generally 
granted, the spuriousness of the pasi»agp, I John, v. 7; and perceiving, 
as I did, the abilities of the writer, I uas somewhat astonished at finding 
in him a defender of the verse. Before I proceed farther in vindicating 
my essay, (which I doubt not your candor will afford me an early 
opportunity of doing,} I iiiitst state, tliat I am a member of the Church 
of England, and a sincere believer of the Tnnttaiian Doctrine, taught 
by her Liturgy and Articles. It seemed not unnecessary to make thb 
deckratioD, that I might obviate, with ngard to myself at least, tile 
gei^tfBl opinion, that any one a ho impeaches, or docs not defend, the au- 
^hmicity of the disputed passage, must be an enemy, either avowed or 
concealed, of the doctrine it inculcates; and if it be right to form a 
judgment from the zeal and eagerness with which certain of your 
respondents charge those with Deism, who do not believe the doctrine 
which may be deduced from the ** ahsohde integrity of the Hehrtw 
Text,* it seems not to be needless to endeavour to explain our iriews and 
motives, when of^xise any particular passage in toe New Testament. 
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It should, however, be confessed, that they who can assert the '* iate> 
grity*’ of the Text, rwhich informs us that Ahaziah was " forty and 
two years old” when he began to reign, whilst his Father was only 
forty years w hen " he was gathered to his Fathers,” may think the 
passage under consideration genuine, without ronimitting an unusual 
absurdity. But before 1 proceed to considei the arguments adduced 
by the Clergyman in support of his opinion, I request him to accept 
niy sincere tlianks for the elegant compliments paid me in the begin-* 
ning, and continued through every part, of his letter. 

1 commence then, by Considering the testimony of Diodorus Tar- 
sensis. The account given us of this Father by Morvri,' is as follows; 
** Diodore d’ Antioche, pr6tre de cettc Eglisc, et puis EvAque de Tbrse 
Metropole ch: Cilicie,a v£cu dans le IV. Si^le. 11 fut accuse, apr^ sa 
inort, d'avoir ete un des maitres de 1' 116i^siarqueNestorius. S. Cyiille 
1* accuse dau& 1’ Epitre k Successiis, d’avoir distingue le Verbe n£ de 
Dieii, du tils de Mane ; il le nonime dans celle qu' il 4crivit k Jean d’ 
Antioche, et Acace dc Militcne, eiiiieiui de la gloire de Jesus Christ. 
Saint Melece, an retour de son cxil, apprenant avec quel courage il 
avoit 'defeiidu la Foi Orthodoxe contre les hi^rt'tiqiies dans Antioche, 
oh il intrndnisit la Psalinodie altcinative, le tira d' un Monastere oh il 
4loit Abbe, et il 1’ eleva k 1’ Episcujiat. S. Athanase, S. Basil, et S. 
Chrysostome, qui avoient ete ses disciples, Icloueiitcommeun Evkquetres 
saint.et coiunie uii defeuseur invincible de la I'oi, &c. l..e premier Concile 
de Constantinople le compte eiitre les Pielats ([u’ il propose pour regie 
de la cieance Orthodoxe. Cependant, apres sa mort, ses Merits fiirent 
trouv^s lemplis de ces erreurs quo j' ay inarqu6es ct caudainii4os.” I 
subjoin some passages from the Eeclesiastical Histoiians, * in which he 
is mentioned. Tlieodoret * s])edks of him in the following terms; 

0 (TOfuirarlf re xaJ dyS^mraTCs, old. rif iroraatf/ Smti^s 
re i^eyast rolg [Ji^> oiKehtg rift/ dvS^flxv (read according to Vale- 
sius, Not. ad Locum, uf^oay) t d{ Se rdSv eyavriwv /Saao'- 

pyjfAiag Irtex^v^e, xa) r^v fiiv lov yivovf ojx iXoyH^ero 
TTjv uirif r^s itirtsms rxKcuKui^lxv dntanu/ff virifAeive. To the 
same purpose we read in the same author, * that Theodorus, Bishop 
of Mopsucstia, irdn^s fiev ’xxXijo'ia; St^dtmahos, xxrd ifdtrjf Si 
^dXxyyos aifsnxTjg dfiareivas, row jSiou ro^riXos lie^avo* olrog r^f juiv 
Aio^o/^ou fou rfavv SiSarxetXtotf dmlxaimv. 'lofdntu ^ SS too SetorAtoti 

• Dictionnure Uistorique, Tom. ii. p. S59,1702, fol. an mot Diodme. 

* Id quotations firom the Eccles. Historians Uiioughout tliis paper, tlic referen* 
ces arc made to the excellent edit, by Readaff, 5 vols. fol. Cantab. 17 20. ? 

3 Histor. ECcIesiast. Lib. iv. c. M, p. 184. * H. E. lab. iv. c. 40. p. 248 

^ The UlANNHZ here spoken of was the great Chrysostom. 
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yeyevrjfai Mfva/vdf te xai <rv>eiyds' notvy ycip fdSn^^veupLArntoSv Aioicu^oti 
mfuirttiv elTr,Kavov. Socrates * tells us, that, AtiStufOs— iifiirxoifog Tapo-ou 
•ysvdiievos, Tfa/J^a /Si/SAia ff'jvey^a^lfs, 4/iAw rif y^df^fMan tmv SeIcvv rfocr- 
ej(^uv yoafJJv, rag Osct^lag olC'tujv eKt^fffofjt'Hyog. By Sozonien *also, we 
hre furnished svith the. snnric acronnt, with merely verbal alterations. 
Giving an history of the studies of the illu’strious Chrysostom, he in¬ 
forms us that he had as masters in philosophy, Ka^Te^iov re, xai Aio 
Vor r/yTjtrdy^syoy *v TaoriS exxAijriaf, Iv sirvUdi^'i^Y iStcuv vvyy/^au,f/,drtov 
tfoXXetj xaraA<7ri7y /SI/SAou?, irtfl S' to fY/ro^rcov ie^eSy kdycav raV s'tijyijjrejf 
ironjVardai, rag dscu^lag duQfs'jywrx. I'hc account by Suidas it is 
heedless to quote ; but 1 am unable to sec bow any inference can be 
drhiVn from his words, that Diodorus “ had seen a copy of St. John's 
Epistle, which contain. 5 d the 71 I 1 verse of chap, v." Some fragments 
of his works, I have been told, are to be found in the Cateyta Patruni 
GnecorUm, which I do not possess, and to which I have no opportunity 
of‘referring: the Conimcnlary, however, si> tijv gmrroAijv'Icvavi/oy tou 
E naTysAjavoo, I believe, is lost; and it cannot therefore be proved that 
he ever met with the disputed pasfsagc. It may not be improper to 
state, that the arguments drawn from the Fathers in defence of the 
verse, scarcely deserve, in general at least, any serious answer: they 
commonly are such as Patience herself would disdain to refute; and 
this remark is especially true in tlie present case. We arc told of a 
book now lost, which appears to have been a conmientai-y on the 1 st 
Epistle of St. John, and contained an explication or defence of the 
Trinity. This might have afforded a slight degree of preponderance to 
the balance hi favorof l ’John,v. 7* were there 110 other text in the e])istle 
whence the doctrine could be elicited; but unfurtiinately, in the 4th 
cen'thry, the Fathers generally made use of the mystical interpreitation 
of the eighth verse. The question then will be most properly decided 
by analogy ; and 1 shall propose the following questions. 

1 . Did the Fathers ever make use of tlie mystical interpretation 
0 *f the earthly witnesses mentioned, I John, v. 8 . ? 

i!. Is the seveitth verse ever quoted in plain and express terms by 
any Fathers who lived in tlie ffve first centuries ? ^ Or is it read without 
rariaCion in 'fhe MSS. of such writers, nearly or entirely in the same 
^tate in which it now stands in common editions of the New Tes¬ 
tament. 


' Hist. Ecclesiast. Lib. vi. c. 3. p. 311. 

; Eccleiiait. Lib. viii. c. x. p. 3t6. 

’ Your ColMipoadent meotious the year 3ao, as the period to which Dio- 
dofts ntay’be referred: fhe opinion iu itself is probaMe, and some other circum' 
stances strengtiten'hfs eonjectore. 
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The first of tiiese enquiries can be answcreil only in tlie aflirmaUve. 
We have at least one instance in Cyprian,' where lie explains the SUi 
verse of the Trinity; and this assertion is fbundcti partly on the autliority 
of Faamdm. ^ ‘J'his happened about the middle of the third century ; 
and the practice certainly grew more comnron towards the end of the 
fourtii. The reading in the Text of Cyprian is, dt Patre^ tt Filio, et 
Spintu Sancto scriptum est, et hi ires vtmm svnt ; which, allowing 
for the difference of idiom, is certainly a close translation of theOrcek; of 
verse 7> aa'i oJrot o! roels iv el«n. The reading, however, is not indis¬ 
putable. In Fell's margin, we have the following note: Et tres Toss. 3 . 
Lam. ilbor.'* £tfmwnmRStt‘/t/,isutoierably accurateversionof the final 
clause of verse 8 th, xaJ oi Tfsif eif to tv s'mv. oJroi, I believe, is ade¬ 
quately expressed in Latin by hi s and the reading in iHeText of Cyprian 
was probably altered by some early Editor, who turned to the Latin ver¬ 
sion, by wliich he settled the readings in his author. Such a method 
of editing the Christian writers was not uncommon in the old editions, 
which were published at a time when no suspicion was entertained of 
tlie great importance of the Fathers, in affording various readings of 
the Scriptures. The reading in the majority of the MSS. of Cyprian 
probably arose in the same manner: the five MSS. wliich have the 
woids et ires, perhaps escapatl any alteration, from their antiquity ; or 
the transcribers might not be disposed to make any alteration in the 
Text. It is much to be lamented that Fell did not give any account of 
the age of his MSS.: it is, perhaps, the most important defect in his 
edition. On the whole, we may safely assert, that Cyprian quoted 
»»nly the final clause of ver!»e 8 , to prove the unity of the three persons, 
having tacitly applied to them the mystical interpretation of tlic earth¬ 
ly witnesses. This was the opinion of Facundus. 

Secondly, with regard to the passages of the Fathers generally es¬ 
teemed quotations of 1 John, v. 7 ; I'rio not recollect one, which may 
not be proved either to be interpolated by transcribers or editors, or 
to be a mystical interpretation of the 8 th verse; and sometimes, on a 
close examination they will be found not to be (piotations at all. These 
points have all be<m so ^clearly'proved by Porson, that it were worse 
than useless to insist on them ka these pages. 

The inference, then, which I would draw from these circumstances, 
is, that ‘Diodorus interpreted the 8 th verse of the 'JVinity, as did the 
oilier Fathers. It seems most uulikety, as Porson well observed. 


' De Unitatc Ecolesis, p. 109, edit. Fell. Fol. Oxou. 1632. 
^ Porsou’s Letters to Travis, p. 348, 8vo. Loud. 1790. 
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that so many Fathers should have written on the Trinity, and iu the 
course of their arj^ument, have so repeatedly used the Stii verse, have 
taken so much needless trouble to make it useful to their purpose, if 
immediately before it there had been so complete and convincing a 
proof of the disputed point. It is not contended that this might not 
ba\'c liapjjened to a single Father, but surely, every oue will allow that 
there is an absurdity in sup|X)$ing that it could have been overlooked by 
every writer, both Greek and Latin, (ipm the time of Ignatius to 
that of Augustine ; and that it never should have been quoted, when so 
many authors appeared in opposition to the Arian heresy; in which 
controversy, had it existed, it would have been of the most signal ser¬ 
vice : in all modern disputes concerning the Trinity, it is, tota in toto, 
H tota in qvftUhei parte. We must remember also the temper of the 
Fathers: wu must recollect the zeal with which they opposed the here¬ 
tics : and we must not forget the eagerness with which they brought into 
the dispute passages of Scripture, which manifestly were nothing to the 
purfuise. For instance, some of the Fathers * have proved the divinity 
and eternal generation of the AOrOi:, from Psal. xlv. 1. Kmcta^ 
vit cor metim rtrbum honum. If the words could refer to it by any 
allegory, the translation still is doubtful: may signify thing 

or matter; so the wlnde passage, 2UD "IDT '3^ IMTl may be 
translated, Ernctavit cor meum bem bon am, by which inter¬ 
pretation, the inference drawn from the other rendering verbum^ must 
fall to the ground. 1 would not, however, be supposed to impeach 
the doctrine alluded to, which unquestionably rests on Scriptural 
ground; hut it will be conceded to me, that any one who could 
explain suili a text of the AOFOS, might more naturally apply 1 
John, v. 8, to the Trimly. It is more likely that Diodorus followed 
the multitude, than that he alone made use of the 7tli verse, when liis 
pupils and contemporaries employed the 8th; for it is not improbable 
that they were eager to iise the same arguments which had been ma¬ 
naged with adroitness by their teacher. To conclude: I fliiok that 
your Correspondent will allow, that if the pupils did not call forth the 
7 th verse, it probably was not cited by the master: with regard to the 
scholars, 1 can only refer him to Porsoii's ** Letters to Mr. Archdeacon 
Travis.” 

The next testimony adduced by the Clergyman, is from the euXoyxi 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived in the second century, and is pla- 


* See Porson’i Letters to Travis, p. S59. 
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f'tfd bv Professor Porson, * as second in tbe list of the Greek Fathers^ 
“ who cannot be persuaded to quote the three heavenly witnesses." I 
shall preface any observations which I may tiiid it necessary to make, 
by stating;, that in the Index locvf um scripture, prefixed to the Cologne 
edition of VUment’s works, fol. l(i8S, L John, v. 7» is not mentioned; 
nor does it occur iu the index of Potter. Considering then the ease 
with which this marvellous verse was detected in the writings of the 
Fathers, even where the niysticHl interpretation was used, or perhaps^ 
the ivords were not meant as a quotation by the author, the silence 
of the editors Certainly is a proof that they did not believe that our 
verse was cited by Clemens. Stronger aiguments, however, may be 
drhwri from the passage itself; and 1 believe that the words of the 
Father do not refer to the Epistle of John: if they do, it can only be 
in a slight degree, and even then, not to the 7tb verse. 

The passage leferred to by ymr correspondent is as follows: 
ffsev '{(TTUTeii E^l Suo x«l Tpi'xv ft^fTopoov, sVi •jrctT^Off xeti viWf xoi 
d’/iov irveupMTQs ep’ wv pstpnqmv x«l a! /vroXeti ^syojttevai 

trea-dv.! ipsiKouarn. ^ The more 1 consider these words, tlie more I am 
astonislied that they should have been urged as a citation of 1 John, 
V. 7. Potter translates the p.^^‘■age thus : “ [OMneverbum jirmaturin 
duohtis vet tribue testibus ;] ’ /toe est, in Patre, in Filio, cl Spiritu 
Sancto ; quibtts testibus et adjnioribus, qnee mandota vocantur, observari 
debent” J must [mitest against those who adduce any passages from 
the Fathers as evidetice for this verse, which do not contain something, 
at least, similar to it. The words of Diodorus, indeed, w'ere produced 
with some appearance of reason: for the expression el; 0so; ev rqlah, 
might to an imagination heated with the belief that our verse was 
genuine have appeared to be an allusion to it; but the Clergyinao's 
present client has not even this circumstance in its favor. If there be 
any similitude, it is only in the mention of three piqrvpot, w'ho are i 
irarriq, xal o ulog, xxd to ecytov TTViuftec, but we arc not told that o3toi 
si Tgelg ev e'm : they are only fiagrvpoi, ip’ c5y irds pr,put Irrarm, Your 
correspondent, on considering the passage, will doubtless be convin¬ 
ced, that the expression refers only to the exact fulfilment and confir¬ 
mation of prophecy, with regard to the divine persons; in this sense, 

* Letters to Travis, p. 363. 

* S. dementis tlexandrin. Op. Tom. ii. p. 99t!, edit. Potter, fol. Oxon. 1715. 
The Ixiiiym are not printed in the Cologne edit. 1688. 

^ The words which 1 have enclosed in brackets, are marked by Potter as a 
quotation of Deut. xvii. 6. But see more of this in tbe cooclusioo of this article* 
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they all werft [txprvpoi ef' tov {/.apruQw xki tsv (twv Mtoy 

Ygec^uv) ItrtaxM ; and by their evidence llie trulh and divine origin of 
tlie ChrKitJan Ilcligion is fully proved. 

The circunistiincc on which the usefulness of this passage to the 
cause of 1 John, v. 7 , wholly depends, seems to be the use of the term 
fiuprogoi ; and it must be admitted, that if the words of Ch'mvns could 
not be explained of the pMprlpm borne by the divine witnesses to the 
inspiration or truth of Scripture, it Asould be reasonable to conclude 
that some allusion w'ns made Iq the Epistle of John. On the supposi¬ 
tion, however, that Clemrns referred to the Epistle, unless ii direct 
appeal were made to the “ lliiec that boar record in hcascti,’' 1 Ihirik 
it might be concluded that he refeircd only to the Sth verse, and ap 
plied it to the Fathci', Sou, and Holy Spirit, by the inystieal iuterpre- 
taliou. 'I'liis, as has been befurc remarked, was the uniform practice 
of the Obristian waiters ; and theconjectine is lud a little stuugtbeiied 
by the alteration of the reading. The words of oui verse arc, 0 flair, p, 
6 AOrOlf *04 TO uytov Ilvsvfia ; while Clemens reada, iir) f/arfo;, xai 
TIOT,x«i ay. flv. If, however, it he contended still, that the contested 
passage wws alluded to or quoted by St. Clement, we must believe that 
he alone made use of it, even where Ijc had hut little occasion for if, 
while every other Father most unaccountably preferred the theological 
chemistrv, which with so much labor vielded the doctrine of the Tri- 
irity, after an ankward analysis of the 8 tli verse. Without intending 
to speak but with the utmost reverence of sacred things, I cannot but 
rank such a process with the story of Shm^n's miracles. * 

Again, if the words of Clemens were meant as a quotation of the 
New Testament, tliey might be taken from the formula directed by our 
Lord * to be used in the baptismal ceremony: Ibe converts were to 
be baptized,— eif re ovofia too JIuTgeg xal tco flow x«l row dyloo 
llyrjp.aiTos : or the reference may he to the benediction of St. Paul; ^ 
^ p^a^iS TOO Kvglou ’Iriirov XqiOTod xal ^ ayaaij too &eo5f xa) >} 
xoivcovla TOO uytov UveopLarog pyerd •Kwnm vp.m. But it may be the 
mode in which Clemens, an orthodox Father, as appears from a pas¬ 
sage in his Stromata, * would hav'e expressed himself. 

1 shall now direct your attention to a passage, which may hereafter, 
when all other evidence shall have failed, be made use of in defence of 
the verse: it certainly appears much more like a quotation of the 


* F.vagrii. H. £, lab. 1. c. 14, p. 360. 

^ Afattb. xxviii. 19. 3 ^ Corinth, xiii. 13. 

* Lib. v. p. 598, £(]. Cologne, 1688 . 
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passage titan some oHicrs which have been rited> It is the epigraph 
of Ihbtditiu’i ' Catalogue of Chaldair Authors: 

}a!CO! O }^o j:^} 

In the iiumc of the Falher, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
(-lod.” 1 have too high an opinion of your Correspondent's skill, to 
■suppose that he will ever make use of an argument so feeble; butifit 
should be esteemed valuable by the “ Cuuntri/ Parish Priest,'' who 
favoied us with a defence of the three heavenly witnesses printed Ml 
Nt). IV, of your Journal, or by Mr. 6. Burlei, 1 hope that they will 
not iiiuke any scruple of citing it; xctvac ydg rd rm fi^cor. I shall 
state the rircuiuittaiiees which atieiid it, and the unprejudiced reader 
will decide whether any credit can be given to such an authority. 

llehcdiesu, th^'ii, lived in the luttcr end of the ^iiith and beginning 
of the \i\ Ih century. He was made Bishop of Sigara and Arabia, 
.tbout the year of Christ and died in 1318. IJe had be^ by 

peisuasittii a Nestoriaii, and as we learn from EcchpUensis, * wrote 
many books,—“ ad Nestorimiam stahUiend'im conjirmmdamque Ht»- 
mnw : at dirivA ttindrm i^uhynte gratia, admJiorim rediit mentem, 
RomaMqtte Jam scupv projertuf esl sub Julio III. siimmo Pontifice, uhi 
iVrslorianis abjuialis crroribvt, Cuthclieam prqfessns est Jidetn." With 
ills religious opinions we have no iiniiiediiitc concern; but the point 
under Goiinideratloii is, can he fairly be made an evidence for the au- 
theiiticily of I John, v. 7.1 It is generally conceded, that the passage 
existed ill the tulgatc Version, two whole ccntiiiics before the time 
of Jierriard, Abbot of Cfairveaur, who quotes it in some of his Ora¬ 
tions. It niii'ht, then, be alludod to by i\u% Tfebediesu ; and if cita¬ 
tions of the verse made in the M-th century can prove it to be genuine, 
its defenders may proclaini, fo triumphe ; they may be addressed in 
thg word:. <'f the (Grecian w.ir song.; 

— . i5 suites Tsoy * EKX^vwv, *0 xottgog r^f Sofijj ijXJsr- 

I shall iii.t now take notice of the grammatical argument, but con¬ 
sider it in the course of some rcmaiks which I shall proceed to make 
on the criticism by the “ Countri/ Parish Priest," ih No. tV. 
of your Journal. It remains, therefore, only to examine the hope ex¬ 
pressed by your present correspondent and Mr. C. Butler, ® respecting 
the future apfiearance of MSS. by which this important Text may 
he established." ’ ' 


' Ed. Rom. tSmo. 1633. 

’ Prifeiat. ad Cataloj. Lib. Ctnldseor. p. 14, ^ Hor. Biblic. vol. ii. p. 288. 
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It will only be necessary, in order to show bow ill founded is this 
hope, to consider the number of Greek MSS. which contain the Ca¬ 
tholic Epistles, and omit the contested passage. Professor Porsoii' 
says, that “ the .only genuine words of 1 Jehu, v. 7 , 8 , are these: 
Jti rpuf eiTiv oi fietgrugoSvTssj to vvsvfux, x») to vdoog, xod ri eclf^a, not) 
ci ‘rgilg to ev elcriv. This,” he adds, “ is the reading of all the Greek 
MSS. above an hundied and ten, and nearly thirty of the oldest Latin." 
But this, as will be shown hereafter, is not the whole ecidence agiiin'^t 
the passage. To “ establish," therefore, the authenticity of this vcr.se, 
we must have, at least, twenty MSS. of reasonable antiquity; fewer, 
perhaps, wilt not satisfy the opposers of the passage on the lieaveidY 
witnesses ; and it will not be unnecessary that they should exhibit the 
words nearly in their present state, wilhont many, or at least, inqxir- 
tant variations from the received Text. That this will ever be the case, 
youi^ learned correspondent will concede, is improbable; and many 
degrees of improbability are almost erpial to au impossibility. Wc 
liave hitherto found no MSS. (two only excepted, of which I shall 
speak hereafter,) but such as omit l John, v. 7 . This has been tlie 
case during the greatest part of three hundred years; fur the copies 
used by R. Stephens, in his famous Edition of the New Testament 
printed in 1550, certainly omit the tcAo/e passage. Among the omit¬ 
ting MSS. we rank the Codex-Ai.exandrin us, which in the judg¬ 
ment of Grflie * was written A. C. 396, or peihups a short time 
after that period: the Codex Vaticanus also rejects it; and 
1 believe that we may refer it to the same time. On the 
whole, I am content, if any defender of the verse should require 
it, that the Codex Ai.uxandrtnus should he ascribed to some 
time about the year 420; hut Qrabe, (ut suprU) is inclined to doubt, 
whether it may not be earlier cvfii than the year 396 '. It should, 
however, be recolleuted that he was an author, and edited the MS. and 
we well know that such men are sometimes apt to exaggerate. Per¬ 
haps the Cod. Vatican us, which appears to be more recent, may 
have been written twenty years afterwards. It will be reasonable, there¬ 
fore, to require four MSS. of the tenth century, which contain the 
verse written dprimd manu: these may perhaps render the Alex- 
AND. and Vatic, evidence doubtful in its effect.' At any rate, your 
correspondent’s hopes concerning MSS. yet undiscovered, scarcely 


' Letters to Travis, p. 399. 

' * Prologomeoa, C. 1 , $. 5. edit. Oxon. 1707, 8vo. 
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deserve consideration; but it should be acknowledged, that he is not 
the only scholar who has taken refuge in this saving possibility. 
gelius, it appears, *' had hoped, that in due time, if nut St. John*a own 
autograph, yet some very ancient Greek MSS. containing the ver 3 e» 
may be found bidden in the shelves of divine Providence." 'Uiis, it 
must be admitted, affords high authority in favor of such an ai];u> 
ment: I can only reply with Wetsieiu, in the words of CiCKRo;" 
“ Hie tu dmderaa Tabuhs Heraclietmium publicas, quat Italico Bello, 
incensa tahulario^ interisse acimus omH^a. Eat ridiculum ad ta qiuo 
hahemia nihil diccre; quarere qvte habere non poaaumus." 

M. 

\To be concluded in our next."] 


As the Grenville TMlition of llOMER is at present scarce, and 
not accessible to every scholar, ice are induced to present our 
Readers niili the COLLATION OF THE TfARLEIAH 
MS. OF THE ODYSSEY, which is annexed lo the end 
the Second f olunte, and which was made by Projessor Parson, 
and enriched with his Observations. 

COLLATIO 

CODICtS IIARLEIANI jCTA 

CL'M 

ODYSSEA EDITIONIS ERNESTlNiE 17OO. 


A.NTEQUAM ad varias lectiones enotandas arccdeiuiis, non aba re 
fortassc erit quaedam de codicis habitu et indole praefari. 

Codex est roembranaceus, forma, quam iu folio vocant, minori; 
quod ad altitudincm scilicet et latitudinem atliiiet, Aldino Hcrodoto 
siinilis. Membrana emssa'est et firma, sed aliqiiaiido pinguis; unde 
fit, ut scholia qusedam lectu ditficiliura sinf, quaedam minus eleganter 
scripta. Plcrumque v^o et textus et s(;holia nitidc sunt exarata. 
Totus primo, ut opinor, uoo tenore textus absolutus est; deinde 
scholia addita, eademne an diversa nmnu, non certo dixerim. Ncque 
id sane multum refeit, cum satis constcl, unius jussu et consilio totuiii 
MS. concinnatum esse. Pauca quaedam bonae notae margini insunt. 
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ccteiia rcccntiora quidetn, ut colligo cx liquoriit co]<>re> qui est ruber 
flavescpas, se<l cxigun iutervallo rccentiora. Quotquot vcl emendat^o- 
nes vel not® mullo recentiores vitlentur, de iis, quantum mihi com- 
pertum crit, scdulo munebo. Sed imprimis tenendum est, ubi scal- 
peilo et rdsura texius iiiutnfur, sirpe difficiilimum esse emeiidiitoris 
statem dignosccre. Post rasuram eiiiin, fibruruiti divortia ita atra- 
-meotuni iutercipiunt, ut divcr&os diversarunv mariutini cliaiueteras 
prorsus ennfundant. Quocirca, veniaui me impetraturuin .'iipero, sirnbl 
primm maims cniendationeni re^eiiti, aiit rerentis iulerpolatiuneni prima> 
tribui.' Metri pcritissinius baud fuisse videtur Scbnliastes; ia enini 
praecipuus est emeiidator; in iis e. g. verbis, qu® vel simplex *7- vcl 
duplex (Tcr pro rc udmittunt, is fete semper aitvruui addit, aliipiando 
quidem postulante ftictro, suq>ius vero respuente. Hune eodiceni 
dccirao tcriio scculo adscribit Caslv'TUS, uec quicqiiam iiabco, quod 
coutradicam. lllud iiotaudum, sciiptum es!>e. eiiin .jam dubitari 
coeptuin csset, ulruiii iota ad latus an infra poni deberot. Nostri cnim 
textus media qnadum via ineedit; cujus exenipla alirpiot in coilatinne 
videbis. In suholds vix iisquani iota, quod subseriptum vocamus, 
ullo modo oomparct. Porrq alierrationcs oiiines euiiose enotarc jiar- 
tiuni mcaruiii baud duxi; satis veto inultas me dedisse nor, unde 
codicis iiigenium prrspici queat. IJbieunqiie cniiii vuria' leelioui libra- 
riorum error adliacsit, rorruptclaiii iidelitcr seivavi. Xxempla vide 
A. 6 o 4. M. 54. Hie ctiain codex, ut id obiter inoneam, eollatus cst 
a Thoma Bentluio, sed iicgligentcr adiuodum. Nullas enini, certe 
rarissiiiias ejus lectiones, praeter eas, quas in textu iiiveniebat, enotavit. 
Sed fineni praifandi faciam, ]K>stquain addidcro, lonce plura in prioribus 
libris scholia esse usque ad medium volumilHS, pauciora deinde esse in 
posterioribijs; iu postrcuiis paucissima. 

VARIM I'.ECTIONES. 


OATSS. A. 

t. veXXn] vav7i«y 
6. tgCmro 

10. Aiif omittit textus. raS Aid; iuter 
lineas super ivymrif 

15. (V iruifftri y'Ka^v^trt et sicy ted Sine 
( subscripted infra. 73. E. 155. 

30, fjunrUtm*, aed > supiuai priiis 

{Schol. vi luTdt ri 

Hirin' 

10. itSabtrt 

37. i9p<n (Schel. Wvy*iTiov(Bic)s4(t‘ 
Xwi T^>^ouf q Ixitlq a-fifAttimi 


Vide Piersonum ad Mcerin 
p. 19. Sed hauc re^t^dam parnm con- 
stanter servasse videutur antiqui ^ dix- 
ere enim at^oyos et cum leni. 

Alibi tauien eandem observationem 
repetit Seboliastes.) 

31. iin» iTTtpeevTtt SiC Icv- 

tus. In marg. yj. **■«’ aSavaTJuri f^ir- 

KuStt. 

34. «x«V7ef 

38. inter . tineas q ya. 

«ijui4^xTf iftmittf iyMt* wbr. S®. 
ins bic locus est, ubi MS. ooster Mas* 
siIienseiD editionem conuacmonit. Mas* 
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Tliailis pditionem aIi(|iiori<'s 
iHiidut fiustatliitM ; sa>pe Scholia a 
Viitnihoiio cilita. In v. no- 

1nl .S» hol. Tt d'jtxXf lioo-ToSftnj; 

"tl 

.‘>‘1. yf icr.'ivrti 

I7i -icijAXiiTa 

4'). itn Cl rat Sriiol. ail init. E. S Si, 

4’>A>u 51 TiiA’ aAnX>|7<tl [?; 'r| 

s i6ii *' te--9 Tija’ jS. li. 

Cum MS. cito, oiniud vitia icUf'ioMC 
ciinscivn; qiiiC)|iii(i coni^'cnduiii jiidi- 
cahu, iiiiciiiih nil liiciain J 

^'1. lyriLftt Sciiici niuiiuissf autis sir, 
nulla raira diit lonst.inti 1.(110110 iiti 
I'oilicciii III V rj)i,iii dililcinla v«‘i omit- 
ti iiil.i, Sd>|>o, lit iiic, c.tin .irldil in line 
M'i'iis, iilii M‘(|iu'ns a coosuiiaiiti! luclto- 
iitur , sfc|ic aiiilit in c.i'.siiia, ubi Jiqiiiila 
li-l ilii.i'roiisoiiantr.s se<|(iiiiitiir ; su‘pe 
oniitrit, iiln dll iiji'lniin luccssana vide- 
♦ iir. Ti.'riv Tf n’liv 101. ToiTi I'jl, iiAA*r 
Aj rn ai9fX'-ii':iv va*!. %'Zirt 71. 

■r e"ii;oiSeV 107. 

<»''« i' i> fx. X. a, A;yn; (N. K. 
i!u' MS. mil 'iiictni lialict ((UOiI iius 
siqiiM linali vocauiiiA. 

M). Oj IJt’ 

oJ. 

71, n rilox 76. 

cl 8S!. /j.'ix'tf.'yi 181. fi.Saiit. .'led liiijlls* 
iiioili cMuica |> 0 '>tijdc parcius all 111 - 
j-,on. 

i)J. IIJ priino oniibsuu), dciiiile repo- 
Mtiiin inter hiicas, 

b8. y.-tfiTrei Hi*'. ’ 

t/'i 

8y. yp. 9?,riu f 

9S. 04 . niiiucratitur iv, >r, m indrtriiio 
addnntiii, /3” i’t, Ap'irttv Si, ■Kup' 

^Sefxerm avaxrn. r" 0 yi; iffraTS,* n?.9.,i 

tiynim aAxay iTj.'rU.v. iSt'hul. <ni T. jlJ. 

/rel'7U itiiA.#,- . ouTo; i Torro; av Tii'ft 
OjToii If TOif TTijil i’TzaSjifAieif T*jMjM,&,y9y 

ilaM'J IV^ tvnvTi Trf ffVafT'if 

zonin' criTn. yn) Ik, ToCiTivy t2» Xs^wv 

sinTa ri O'lu/iTaifA.tray aK<ixsi:i»i tpy v.'crrapit 
-‘•it Tot/ oTl Hf»l oXXa^OTI 

:rv-l <roii ooiTfio; 'R’EU(7s|U.EVSf otii^ECHuiaffTe 

orX../' Si\ Xtti Iv Tti a <y^a4'i’ 

/!t,u4u' ii Hp?,T>)V TE Hoj yivtoy 7,fX'*5i- 
yrtf mu h tidiivn axXre^oi.* orpura fjtiy 
f jr.'/.oy t’xflf* XEiflfv i; xjr.Ti;/ -^HEp’ !ja|iiirvT,a 
ttiaxTft’ Sf ynp Sijr/sTof Iitti/ 

X'liAxciy^ira/vwv, Sed selioliastcs luiic 
Xciiodoti bciitentia: advoisans ad B. 
3,59. ait, Zri eiSl ivraS9a fJLy^/x>i rif iVrt 
Tqp xp)')Tt|(. Et ad A. 70^. oiiSi iyvaS9it 
n Kpr,Tfi ni/Si iSopuitvs OyOfJUt^ircu, 

9.1, ix>i<Tiy. Ill marline, i* xi»Ta 
a'tyt./ yp, Xc()8qa-| [Lcge piMlaV KtilOui 
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oditio vi'l cditiorics sjcpp citantar. 
\id« Hil B :iij. r. 4-1J 

10.', 101. ^ gLXi'^ujTfiie 

1 lo- r E 

1 11 . nr:p (cum spiiitii, sed xto; supra 
48) 

117. rt/ttCrff fi 
idO. nyA/,- niiilltit 
141. AaiTpaJ'iflOToJ pro V. I. 

146. ixtjtty ct 0 supia a,, 

147, 148, 149. hoc ordinc, r" trUvay 
i'c —a," xeifcoi ii- -S~ oi i' .or’ -et in m. /8" 

.EiAiiTr*/ i ap't ‘rtitriv iva^^nfiiyot Siita- 

iffo-i (Hunc lertiuiieiii coldii Barue* 

Sllll.) 

I.i2. Tie ynp kyttBvfjMra 
l.o8. tl xEj A nidDii prinia, t! x«! ex 

ciiiciiddtiuuc. 

. 106. •V-'-*’' 

171. o-rTO|ti; Tf : kXXu';. 0 '- 

XflsTFpsv nua ijfiehou iiv Xiy»./T9 'ygiiTc) 

Stl H Titr.y oix if i^i.'To: - Vide iiiiia ad 

3. JKJMOl. 

17,>. yj. fjifdtiij) sed f*«0ixnf 

Sriiol. inti a 

17o. y^. lETwy livTi ~-)j i/yn^yoy [Trff'o/ 

coiitlalinii Cat cx Uiiabus Icctibrnbus, 

Ik 1 Cl t'yttv.J 

li9. ly.i. Tsi, et K-i "iupra Tai, tiic ct 
inli.i £!14. in stliuliu liic tj. legitiir 
solum. 

18.i. Ttp . 1 / ly'.oivorn 

Iblil. I-.’aA/\'i 3. jouf I y). i; n' 

IH. 1 . woXia,- cl ,MC Z. 4i). 

19!^. Iut’ a/niv K. X. y. A/JiStti/ 

191, (Aiy T et 1911 . rtipipwT'i 
Vl),J Ot/TOI i’ti iripit yt , iXtij ieTo et SiC 
citat Scliol. iiilra ad ix. lb7. 

^04. ovc' tUsp Tf III tcMii, ct sic 
Siliol. ad £k. 167. S( d in iii.irg. «.xx* 
f.T'J Tf iritipict S (TfAtiTa ii^-t‘T<rtTat 

li, HE, /r>|Tni xny fXJ)[l(f'0 ’psij I’l^paTiw 
'h yp'iSj, i - 

-i07. fi S,, Tsi ex cmciid. text, sed sine 
TJ. acbol. 

X14. ttTfttxiu;; x»tbX fwj y^. nyopii^ca/ 
J!V.1. Tl, S’ cpAIADf 

t!V9. ttoa’ et .3941. /9i«Agy et347. onq 

93d. I Vi SiifAiof 
a 

9.344 fjSoXnjTo, SIC tcxtiis ab eadein 
iiiaiiii, sed longe leecntioi addidit u 
post 0 pimium, et iecit i^SoiIXovTa, i|Uod 
agnoscil Schoiiastcs, atldcns tunien, 

TiVff 8. yp, i/S*X0VTS 9ji| EltTl Ton fAiTs. 

jSaXXov 

936. Ivd auTi text, tird ouxi'* scbol. 
^sic) 

941. itxXfw; <sipvi/«M 
944. 610 ] nxxa ex eniend. 

246. ^»x69u 
248. Tf^we-j 

NO. XVll. 
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S51. et sic sspe iii com* 

potifis 

255. itfa 70 iTi trxf. pt marg. 

257. text. ’> i triiol. 

259. 7.,'c''fei y], [Ipgoffow. Spqiiitiir 
verbujn, Itgprp iipquco] i:n,7{ 

:<rtt Itpa^ha; h i|7iEi^v.riX3rf 

SCil. Spf» iaiitj' iXfyy trin Si 

tKrov i'Tii/x'yav -rtirrip eTiXy.i/, 

265. o/xti^r'io-iny tl ^1)9. ofo’iv Ival /uiyu- 

gotiriv 

273. fAtipri'fai 

2Tj. I iiTfVt rii aoy^nia iruytiScltt lyi- 

ypuliTt toLto tiyva'.a-’if ri; ■fffO'T-j. 

fin** Tore. fVidc Taylor’s Civil Law, 

p. 5bi. Pil. .•?.] 

27B. "ritrQ'ti spd TT nupra priiis a-, et 
interprotatio reKo>>'ufi*rv 

285. TJ Vidr supra ad 91. 

286 . StCrr^cf pro var. lect. iit v«!e- 
tur 

287. axovo->i( ex oniriidatione 

20K. Primo erat n t’ nv, mine est ti r' 
rev cx rinend. 

289. viOviivTos ex emend. Scliol. iire 
TaC tl.' 

S'.ll. yrf'U^oy pro \. I. 

297. iyeCktv ex emend, sed ox.*'-*' 
nchol. 

2 ') 8 , 

299. Itfh p’ ex emend. 

MyH. xrerre/ tyo/.ret ct .‘}01. reo’x,®^'^*'-''' 
:>10. T< se.eiuuliiin oniittil. 

314. To, y r;3cr'9n y. re. 

ex oinendatiune, sed maims aiiti- 
quic. 

'117. reSr-,’ 

S39. '-re.-el/xivo? 

.‘340. iinenrt'J’ 

.*170. TodE yi xreXov ■Sehul. til maig. '.f\ 

TUtl r' Toyf xoXov ; 

,372. Xft6ltii(X‘9tt * 

37(i. 6ix7f 
377. cXsVfiai 

379. re' *[ vrjfit Tl Tnscrbiin 

est Tf ab cadem matin ex reCeusione. 
Nempe duplex erat lectio, vrofii ct 
ran, ut liquet ex B. 114. Adde quod 
unious Ue&yehii eodex habet, A'*' 
«rofi/, iuv oroTi, llnctiian|r, at Videlur, 
librario. 

S80. J^av f vtoo-Sev Sxwe-flai 
.383. «ut’ hie et .399. 

387. an y*vd^ In srliol. a rai 
389. xif fx.it xid sunt ex emendatione. 
Ta marj^ne, Ir iviaif vf^rac-naiIn 
alto Schol. it xre/ JMOI VE^fo-ir^aEctt Et 
banc lectionem daturas erat scriba; 

11 nett fjiei vixM-ffl-nt 

.'397. irofAMt 
>'198. 'll rf-ttTo 


408. yp. orpo'; aiyaju^oi [sic. tan> 
tiini Viilt oiyofXtrMi pro ipy^ofxcyifo] il riv' 
claru 

413. reyiooSvTij tit!; t/iAtra yp. ojugiiu; 
IhtaSt fxy‘\iTni TTf t' 0 'i7a osoy reTlxii'f :— 
[foitasse HT'irinilf] 

41,5. fifogrptri'i;; Til marginc, tiv!{ 
4 iXat/tri To nvTivre ‘v ’»»etrtyti 

418. (xetTni S' sed i’ ab.ster.sit, dnm 
madebat atromeiitum, ct piiiictiiin ad* 
didit. 

42.‘1. fx'iins S' 

424. cyttt Sri TOT* Noipn/iTreyiro Kre} l'otio.e 
i'aipay VXoyro 

435. TITfioV 

436. yp. JSf 

437. ixSt/yrti 

440. tyxpifxrt<reiTit ex omeiiil. ejiisdem 
mantis. Tj'iTiie"! xr^^fEo-irt, ubi aut rpi- 
Toi';, aut F^iyjre-i^ prout mavis, legcrc 
potes. 


OATXX. B. 

6. X:>CJt 

11. ij,y'XV;<f Tooref (J^yr.l 

24. Ill iiraig. rtyt; rav; "je 
26. a''-i bis 

30. •'itA.EOl' 

.)l. yp. x'ti ori 

37. cTti y i’> fifTiji, (sic scilbitiir iota, 
iieqiic prorsiis ad laliis, nec prursus 
inn,I lincani.) 

40. yp. T»y re firefi 

41. fiivcooTO; Ttyfif. fXiy^iTrei Si Six 
Tou jixreXio-Ta S' ifxi’ I’xf'v )"*p rlirny 

i.iray :— ^ 

42. ‘*y‘Xo7a; ^legc yEsciJip) yp. ^fjvoJoto; 
(nempe pro reyyf>r>iv) reffi roi' 

re.'iiy o tTTIV trxou.iv. 

45. repiTTal’rtyii; tl /xai xuKre tjuxict* ri 
tf.' a p,(at livri toie oti fxn 

46. fiplTTrepy^oj To ^oire revri toS 
Ti/v«?rT(a'.i AwtS Tor; reiitf *«i ttixtmv 

.50. •pio'Tofivm iTTt'yjuJv 
5.3. a; et siiprayp.ivr 

'I 

54, ’9s\oiri (i. e. ^9:Xoi) 

5.’'>. vfxirlfouy ot SIC ter repetitnr in 
scboliis, bis diserte. Vidd Herodotum 
i. .3,5. vii. 8, 4. et Wesselingiuni ad 
priorem Idcnm, 

59. Aphy in tcxtii et schol. 

60. od )d ret 

65. reXXou; text, et bis schol. sine t< 
67. ■lyrecro’repxiyei 

70. ipitrrafiytir yp. f*' oloip liamrt-~ 
Apim^of Si <r*y ygafqv avx re|wnj8i. 

71,. niptffO' It xou ri text, et 

schol. 

73.' An»Ttyrjf/,‘iai 



Harkian MS. 

7 fi. niAfi; 

77. nftr.itTvwilfAiBa text, et sriiol. 

81. leijtp’a/airpnjo.f* bvtI “tw 
r«;, »i«! Saxputiiy itfOJFif 

caTO( fi ypit^iicy i StpfjiA X'^y 

Aifxr TTi* (uiyd^t.arijfrM 
Ko. liOokS It K(cl 

yj. in textu, pin 

V. I, 

91. iA fx'/x'yrlfaiOiy {lic) Infra lioc 
libra ‘1,10. 10. babel banc notdin 
adsCTiptam ; d^itrrotJnVfif uOivniro; ii( ri 

’>! /Uiy.(p4t7(y «pr<rTitpy^0f £i it’ evlf /*”. 

liiule liquet jatn ohm in <lua.s scctaa 
*(li\i!ius fsae f'raiiima'ir(.a,qii(jiiim alien 
ill lieroiri versus cirsiiia semper liqui- 
fl'dH dupbcaverint^ alter! non. 

7vl» 

Va. f/.crtt(jLjjYnt 
103. yp. viJATiup 
11.3. n £' t’ MDtg'enr si'lioi. 
li;0. yp. ,\o-Tt’t»s cr¬ 
isis .“x" 

Hi 

1‘J8. atT* TTi) 

IS‘1. yp. lyuY 

1 J 7 . iSiT (Ati i-rro if. . 

1 la, aV'aSrei 

roOl 

141'. «**' raTf 

110. I’ltu; (ujy f 

1j 1. Tr,;v/,V ot pro V, I. raX?« 

1.30. :fAfA^iv a priiiia maim MS. 
.Sobol. I'AiM.Q/ tic' Tsu o': TaU79 y«i; ip*.'- 

pill rTJttlOi;. 

139. aiV'7i|u.« Noliin paginas iiimi.s 
.ipertis librarinruni erruribus loiplere, 
sod liiijiisniuili \ itia rnotala ad ^milia 
tullciida ingenimn Icctoris aliqiiando 
possunt acuere. Sic io Eiirip. Alcost. 
1U80. Ed. Flor. prave JEit- 

chylus Atliruapi xv. p. fiu7. C. v^pi^ 
i^p.crfj.iivj 0^ ahtfflovf IfAot, Ubl infc* 
lieiter aymr'ev; Ca.saiibonus: nvai'T^rcoi/r 
VgI .lyaio-lpst/f vel ayfXTiau; Stepbaiius 
Thes. L. G. tom. iii. p. 1717. D. iiifc- 
licius Paiiwiua. At quid elarius, qiiani 
Iranspositis vocali ct diphtliongu, Ic- 
geiidum i’vctioicu;? 

160. 0 ctw lit ct iufra 228. 

yp. tavtu 

166. yf. Tth'K'Kta-i ffaXWe ot niOX'(.‘ftrai 

167. Vf. y'^McrOai ("sic. ForUsso all 
eiihi \criptiim oral, o'.'Tf yifjuirOt) 

llil*. XiL'iVipjy yp, Xd/iiif 
170. ^xotvTruojuiai 

180. yp. afAciyiH X«'^.i vav *■ oirig kkI 
X«XXioy; 

138. oilt Ti SchdI. Tc; •ntptfffof i 
* It it TQt{ uwmifMi yg'ifiTAt oiSit. 

.Cl ; 


g /'the Odyssey. 1(^5 

183. 4^1X6 f? x»l tXXuViHa; tra.'n ra» 
nyia*' Tj Xyffoi'ii,* ft Si toCto, 

'XfI’lvu*);, (Neiiipc id acru- 
rati.s cdilioiiibus addidorant spirituia 
otiain ill iiiL'iiia voce, lit irltitis, fixk- 

189. irtrjuru; 

lyi. Aj(">fr'»i irisxi tIIv yt* 

192. yp. 

t 

16H. raHyaa-Oai 

i’l/l. ijy ys^'ici. j-ii inter lih. ab eadem 
uianii. 

■21)15. iIiuIsTfn riy (7'Tij(_oiF 

vixcioixor, } cynt! oyoj^co rnf Aftrtif ttiOatil 
Si tr./Yrt9i7ity a'Jvji tteil TuV Tipi u'jT'aU ved 
tSv nVTtiy :—■ 

goy. Jt-v. n'KKat LVoi ta) (sic) MOX yp. 
rtypya’i' aXXoi tl a-yttiot, 

ail. 7a t7c.et a priina manu. 

f 

aid. ftnxf.jji.a't 
ff 

222. X* '*' Seliol. '779 0 wD 

ofan/i^ou y.j.j/ypii'ii xal nfi^rapyei fipu~ 

Slave, V ytidt. ty’ tt KiV) fAiXXov* 

TO, .— 

251. fXg, J’11 vpscriv 

Of 

25.’. p‘^ii III niai^. c'^uiY 
P 

2 .J<i. X't-xojiref.i’O-i Sehol. Tivif Ji ypd- 

pftHtp IV. 

2'10. aira,^ et sajpc i(#iu error. 

24;3. 7 t,i; yp. iriftn X'u iravpai.'iv* 

dt TXf'aVfTcTi ty* ^ 

‘-‘■17. ayavi’j; e.ulom tuanu, ut vide- 
tiir, sod posted aiiditiiin. 

atJJ. pimift'iUfi i»l (i, e. fA.naiic,ffn' Itl) 

a;iO. ‘vio-'v c\ emend, sod er.it iwij. 

7 91, 

2.31. li TXiovKve'iv '-"-eiTo m sehoJ. 

S,3o. iV iSrtxi" 

a37. Xa.'4-v^i,/ 111 scbol. et cx emeu, 
dat. Ill textu. 

■.'60. xiiSv a piiiiia ni. ut vi~ 

detiir, diteruni ox enii'iid. iibv citatiir 
in St lull, divi IMS. quoqiic cxein. Scliol. 

tirj Ot/l 9*Xi«ro-»ii. s’ttv XMT» SuT'xv y,'tf7’ 

Tei ri 9i'/i jSr®X^ S.^i'/TiX.Sjw.i I tirJ tS t-H* 
KSii Trt 9 j.ifnrufAfy. rav Si Si(i eck 

d ifcf S.^UjUs; {nij'i /fS.,''!) al't^Tupxav 

' fxiT'i TO Si 4''rvXol/jMiv. Alte* 

I'UDI scliol. Jal 0»v; wi . O.y-t Si^wi :— 
c 

S62. S vj‘f^s 

270. tutXi'u; MS, Sf‘d XnXg, SChol. * 
275 . OV it' ty’ IvitTtt (sic) Scb. yj, ej 

a' y' I'cfiTS X'Vfif 70 C Tf . 



196 Marathonian 

279. citl 0-1 yi vayyy a prinia m. 
deinde yi addifum post -itaYV' 

281. yt K’li To Tfci /i'TI* 

288. oniittil. 

293. « priiua inann. 

2^6. ffir 

296. 'n'vai a pr. m, scd /a. erasiim et 
e arcel\tu iiolutniTi. 

299, ivi f^ij’,<;oi£r»v turHf 

300. 

304. fAt'Kirui 

V 

308. AyrmV 

511. A/c/ovt'k fittvS; y,. n'Korra scd 
diwovTo citatur ctitiin in Sichnliis. 

320. Xi \v Tip vid' till' priiiio fiiissp, 
•Pd t-adpiii iiiaiiiis stadui fcrit v'.u, iit 
plane l<‘gitiir in Hchol. 

,3^1. TxaTter lU tcxtii, et supra After- 

T«py’f 'Tr'i'T'iTO 

350. 

3.j 4. (sic) Ct aupia yp. i^avj^rr 

X 

piKv (rortasse voliiit Ivw^ricii) 

3S8. aji6rrof»>'nf oisliVirtiTo; (vide supra 
ad 94.) 

.i 

339 iVS^T a pr. 111 . scii iV 5/|T (i. c, 
VS;,T«;) ex em. 

.343. vofTfio-a; e\ emend, sed siipra- 

• 


Antiquities. 

srripto nrtf,rtii, Omittlt Xod. (An 

TOllIlt |iJO-TST«f afsi ?) 

340. rot i/tifiyieri Notandum v finale 
Iniiic codirein pro arbitno vel addere 
vel oinitterc. 

3.j 0. 00-Tlf fJ’.IT'i TOV >,«pljTip9f ** et 
supra or, ,oy pro var. Icct. 

«■ 

3.54. yti^or 
335. fxvtipjiTtv 
S.5B. fAvmp i" 

.3iiR. 'p9i(ii{ et irlrotroti a pr. in. 

372. yp, px'oX* fffrl 

373. In niars. tow «" p«i>2r>fa’0ai 
382. hS'avT 

.583. iroxir sed wToXtr 397. Hanc 
scriptuiani Cypriis in Salamine tribait 
Srlinliastcs Venctiu ad II. 4', l. 

.590. Tco rc a pr. m. T't yi ex em. 

.591. Irrya-zirti 

.5"'J. aSpi5j« et stipniscr. yp. airfi* 

394, ^ iiyivnfi a pr. m. I.vxi ex em. 

In iiiarg. yp. A"i ‘V*'' 

39.5. swor rx emend, pro virvor 
411. i/A-oi a pr. m. 

414. ol Ap» ct tvi vifi, 

422. r’lroTpuva; a pr. in. uiy in 6ne ex 
em. line etiain pertinet cpiod mox 
supra oTpv.ovTOf bcriptum est. yp. k". 

<r 

twoTfUiivv Deinde ix/Xivir 


[To be contiiiiiecl.J 


MAItATHO'^US ANTIQUITIES. 

Mb. Gell, the topographer of Troy, Ithaca, and Argolis, during 
his ln.st visit to the plain of Maralhoii, procured ^anioiig other 
valuable reinaius of antiquity recently found on that jutere&ting 
spot, tvio engraved stone mIiicIi fioni the devices are supposed 
to have belonged to the Persians slain there in the battle so cele¬ 
brated in Giccimi history. I'lie avidity of some Kiiglish tiavcllers 
to possess antiques of this description, so enhanced the value of 
those gems, that Mr. Cell could not obtain them under a price 
amounting, as we understand, to nearly twenty-five guineas each. 
'Ilie conjecture above mentioned conccniiiig their origin, is corro- 
boiated, and their value cunsequenlly raised, by the circumstance 
of four pthers of a similar kind being found near the ruins of 
Persepoiis, and in other parts of Persia, by Sir William Ouscley, 
during his late travels in that counti^. Among a variety of brass 
ariow-heads brought also frotn Persepoiis by Sir William Ouseley, 
some are .said to re.5emble exactly those which have been found on 
the plain of Marathon. 
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BISHOP PIMRSON’S 

50tnor Xracts 

CUUOXOLOCilCALLV AJilUNCiKD, 

j\0. III. 

CLARJSSJMr JOAiSiNKS FEARSOKr 

lU^ISCOPI CI'lSTRIP^srS 

FRO L JLi 14 OM liN A, 

Secimda rolumini Editionis Londinemis (\G55.) 
pr^ejlva, Needham. 

[Asti lisiiiiis, 111 vocaiil^ initiiim riijiis(|iip iiagiiia^ in rd. M. C.ioaiib. 

4)nliil^n^ donoial.] 

PROI.EGOMr:\A, DP. EDTTIONE, AUTORP, ETOPPKE. 

Cl’M haec Opuscula, nunquam antchnc iimiil excusa, nunc eodcni 
volumine impressa prodeant, opera: pretium fore videbatur, si ab co 
qui edenda curavit, et Edilionis, et Auctoris, ct Opeiis ratio aliqua 
Lectori ledderetur. Quamobrcm ne vel novitate sua displiceant, vel 
sub Pragmcntorum titulo minus ambitio^so vilescant, quod de horum 
unoquoqne scitu necessarium judicavimus, brevitcr fideliterque tra- 
demus. 

Cum Typographus * Pythagor.p Fragmenta hinc inde collccta, et 
in Aiirea ejus Carmina Hierodis Philosophi Commentariura vd auro 
pretiosiorcm praelo subjecisset, monui eum cxtarc ctiamnum* alia Hiero- 
clis Opuscula, ncc ea adeo vul^o nota ; addidique, nihil a tanti nominis 
Philosophn, magis magisque indies inclarcscente, scriptum cssc, quod 
omnibus in hoc literarum genere versatis non forec gratissimuni, exopta- 
tissimuitique. Quo monito,licet* Facetiarum libellum priori impruden- 
tius afHxisset, coepit tamen de sccundo Volumine imprimendo cogitare. 


’ Cum nihil, pra'ter HieroHis scripta, in ineem iteiiiin daicin aniino fiieril. 
Frairnipiita ista ct Symboia prorsiis climinaiida c«!>e censni Needham. 

^ Eacclias istas, quod a nostri Hierodis Alexandrini niann non viilentiir pro- 
venisse, rejeei ad ralceiii Notarum, p. 460 . ct hoe Uiitiiin eonsilio adjiciondai 
curavi, nc aliquid, dc quo an Hierocl,enni sit vd dubitari possil, dcsidcran-t 
Editie nostra j pnesertim, cum Londtneiuei cxhibeanl. Idem. 



m 


CL J. Pearsoni 


Primum igltur,' Compendium de Providcntia et Fato Parisiis a Fredc- 
rico Mordlo cditum ut q.u3ereret, snn',i; quod in Biblipoliis omnibus, 
et nonniillis cruditornm hoininum bibliothecis frustra quasitum, tan¬ 
dem vir doclissimus, harumqu'j reiym callentissimus, et, si addere 
liccat, iiostii amicissimiis, Merit us Caiauboims communicavit: quod 
non solum a Morello piimo editoro, sed ah Hugone Groiio, qyi in 
hac ipsa quxstione plurimum desiidaverat, versiim babes. Huic’’ 
Tractatus duos ox iisdem libris a Photio cxcerptos, et in Mjrriobiblo, 
stupcndj; eruJitionis operc, cxtantes, adjiciendos curavi Et no quid, 
quod a tauto viro scriptum cst, licet temporis injuria nmtilatum, latc- 
r.*t; ejusdom Autor^s * Fragmenu omnia * inter Stob-ri ICctogns 
sparsa, et vel sic ab intcritu rindicata, ut adjungeret consilium dodi 
Pra'tcrea, etiamsi paucissima cx ils quae Hierocles ille * adversus Reli- 
gionis nostra- ciiltbres scripserat, superesserit, eaque sint, quorum a 
lectione Chrlsti.m.js omnes potius aicendos credidorint forsitan mm- 
niilli; tamon, quoniani apud Eiiscbium Cxsariensem et edita jainpri- 
dom Cl rcfutala suat, censni sine ullo religionis dispcndlo odi posse, 
ct ne quid dcc-sset, omnino edenda. Denique, cum in priori Libro, 
inter reliqua Fragmenta, otiam Si/mdola Pythagorae ex lamblicho dc- 
lineata con'>picerem, ct pra-clarum ' lalii Gyraldi Commentarium in 
magno ct ingcntis juotii Operum volumiiic quasi latitantem cogita- 
rcin, iteruni hortatiis su||i ut non omitteret Ubellum tarn paucis cog- 
nitum, a taiito Pliilologo scriptum, snmmique Viri Isaaci Casauboni 
clogio commendaiissimnm ; quern In Notis ad Dlogoiiem Laertium 
hare voiba habuissc diu est ex quo primum observaverimus. “ De Syni- 
bolis Pytbdgoricis nuilta multi scripsere, ad quos Lectorom rejtcimus; 
imjnimis ad Lilium Gyruldum, vinim solldo doctum,* et in scribendo 
accuratum.” Hxeque omnia eo lubentiiis ardentiusque ut fierent 
wrgerc visum est, quod ® Aniiotationos Casauboni Filii in Commen- 


' Comprndiuni btnil enm iiili}! liaberct, (|iitnl in Pkvhani^ ll.vri'rptiSf qnae 
ex|)rpi>sitniis, pewe non cuniparpat, (insi iibi F,pitoinator t-a corrvpit) : 

imo, sit tantiiiii Kpitoine l'koti/>me fipttoHuv, iit lectc obsersat intVrius Ptar- 
soniis: posti^nam Pholuiua aliquibiis in lot-is Siludin istis Morflliawis rincada- 
vei-am, rejiciemUs i’msIiiimvi, ima ciiin Ulorelltanii rt Grafit veivionibus : emoii- 
datn prins ex uis tnilationt Photii, qiiam S<'li4)ttus dederat, nr Lectuiibus naii- 
veam «t iitoiiiarbiiin nios-eiet repetiu-cruinbe, et Libii mules inutiliter ancta. 
Neidham. 

^ Pbotiana ista ex Hirrocli'^ Whtis de Primdeniia et JPa/u rxcerpta ropnt>seiitat 
£ditio Nostra p. ‘^46. Idem, 

3 Ha-c omnia cxhibentur p. 380. et sequ. 

* Haec brcvissiina pTcerpta Eustdnaua ex Hieroolis Nicomediensis Aoyw fixax,. 
Buf qui tnto secnlo Philosopho Nustro miyor erat, nt in Prir/ufbmc ostendimns, 
cum alibi possint nullo entn negotio inveiiiri (ad calcem Philostrati Edit. Pans. 
&c.) et prcirsns ab lustituto uostio aliena.sint, oiiiittemia iluxi. Needham. 

^ Cum !4yiiibola Pytbaefonp non rcciiderem, omoiuo ax^o'bsyi/Toc fuisset istf 
Gyraldi Cuminentarius prarsoi tim, cum non ita rarua nunc ait, quippe qni inter 
re’trra ejus opera Lugduni Bataeorum non ita pridem typis mandata iteruiu pro- 
dierit. Needhawt, 

^ Ne annotatioiie* istas acorsim positas ut prior, Editt. habent, reqnirat la-rtor; 
moiiitnm veliui, nosiria bine indc notis ad singuios Hieroclui locos interspersas 
es^f, cum utplurimuip breviusculae flterirtt. Id, 


Prol^omem, 

tanuKi Hicroclis prius impre^^uni, Imo evulgatiim, non sine alio 
Volmnine eJcndse vidercncur. TIanc Kdilionis laiionem li.'.be.inti qui 
requirunt bivviusculafr., Auctoris al.quanio aniplloieni li.ibituri. 

Nam cum in omni feic liioi.iriim gcncre, a quo ijiilsiiiu' liber, 
quaquc a-taic, siuptus sit iiiti.llipoit' jdiuiimini inieisu, ye ScTipioum 
plane alienuni pio N'usti'o subsLnuainus, urn jmj media'a ■ati'» Philo- 
Mipho vel reel util’ii'm aliqnoin vcl ainujiunicni \cnd'ii,mn'i; vcniani 
pnstuLire \isum I'M, ul de ns omnibus qui sub Tluii ilis nomine inter 
literalo-s haetcuus umotueinnt, et hao cummriit.iiiLi pr.rsio sunt, paulo 
diligentius disserainus. 

Pumas, quantum memoria tciiu), qui Hicroclis nomine inier Gra:- 
cos ductiina releijrcs msij»nilus est, fuit Mcncclis iiater, c regioiio 
Caria, ex urbe ALbandis, ubi Cicerone puero fli'ruir, ct Oiatoriani 
professns cst. Alitei qiiidem doceic nos niipci voluit vii dociis&iinus 
Gerardus' Joannes Vossiiis Iibro de liistoricis (iixcis leiuo; qui 
llierocleni jmne patria qnidcm Al.ib.indensem faioiiu, std Rliodum 
cominigrassc tradit, teslcmqiie mijjrationi.s iSjrabonrm laudal; quod 
an mitati consentaneum sit vijLimns. Veiba Strabonis lib. J l. in 
codicibus editis htec sunt: Se ^yt^ofTe My6v «g/«» See /urajej 

MivekAii^ Ti, tC iiruw, mi U^okX^^;, ai 

T«cm$ lif Ttm 'Taittf o, te i Viii meiiiorabilcs 

Alabandenses fuerimt Oratoies duo tr.tiros, Mcncilcs, do quo paulo 
ante diximus, et Hicrocles, qui in Rliodum commiqi.ivermit; iiein 
Apollonn^ et Molo.” Ii.i Inieipres, ct hsec Vossio f.ivdlu. tSed 
monuit C'nticoium l^iuceps Lsaacus Cj.s.iiiboiius locum esse mutiluin, 
el dees.se particulam »«i, li'^>endiin]quc omniiiu tuet 'l^goKAns mu ei 

r vTff fis liiv 'Pe^er' ut illud fttrcfKilirxnt? uoii ad Mencclem I't J[fioio> 

I qui praccedunt, sed ad eos qui soquuntur, Apolloilium .scilicet et 
Moloiiem, refcralur. ^uam ego coirectioncm miiiiine toniemncn- 
dam, potius corroborandam, senlio. Nam prirno Apolloniiini et Mo- 
loncm • Alabandenses fuisse, et Rliodum postea comniigrassc f-iten- 
tur omnes; deindc cum Geographus ipse, paulo ante, cos epu abbi 
luti, Rhodi Oratoriam pfrolbssi sunt, conimemoiasset, hoi urn tpiidein 
diserte mcmirit, Mcneclis autcni vcl Hietoclis ibidem doerntis mciitio- 
nem niillam facit, Oratores adeo eelebres loco tarn opportuno neqiia- 
quam omissurus, si in cadem urbe cum Apollonio et Molour unquam 
ducuissent. ‘ • 

Ccterum Joannes Meursius, vir diligens cl haruni ivnim pra'clpuc 
callens, correctionem Casauboni emendatione alia plane everiere in 
Apollonio suo conatur. Ubi enim nos leeimiis «, *« kki i 

MtAMv, ac si duo essent, ut levera sunt: ilfc levi Lranspositioiie in huiic 
modum restituit, », ti *Ava?i>>um(, i $e MsAaiv, atque ita ex duobus 

' Ita hie et intoriij.s ter rejirripvi, pro Alal^riA, quod CIsuiss. Kpisrnpus rieile* 
ral, iliim nun advirtibat Atabundn, Caiicn; istui'. urbis itonieii, vssf iirutii.ia 
pliirdle, non foeniininuru «ingalare. Te.ste8 .sunt Strabo p. 8711. Edtl. Atnutdadmn, 
o '% Ksvxtv.w; rlf 'Aht^yix’ et alibi: £t Jiiveiinlis Satyr, iii. v. 70. Ihr Andtv, 

AU Samo, hie 'fratUbuf, nut Alibundia. Plinius ilenujue lib. xxxvii. r. 7. Adjf 
mnt [cat'hKnci(/o«l AfabaitdtL'ogf m OrrfcMui emte Mntccnlcs, sed (fui p^Jiiantat 
dutl^dig. Habemus quidem apud Sleplianiiin Byraniiniim parwoiiani, 

£VTux,f«'T«T<f, sed ibi gubJutelligitur viUf, yeedkam. 
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unum f.icit, qul ct Apollonius et Mnlo diceretiir. Scd fujdt euin utio, 
cum diU^a[entlssimum Gengrnplnim sic emendarct, vel potius comim- 
peret, (juis eium piitatm Srrabontm, dnm Alabandenses Oratorcs 
euumerai, Mnloncni noruinarc, Apf'-lioniuTn omittere ; et cum ante 
utriusquo ut Alah nulls * nati, ut Khudi pi’otttentis, snnul meminis- 
ict, tninr I’l *psa patriir debcriptl(>tK’ unius tantum metiticnom facere 
vnluissc ? C^md quod, quicquid alii de Apollonio Molonls, ut Plu- 
• larchus et Porphyiins, auL de Apollouin Molone, nl .Josephus, Sueto¬ 
nius, et Quiinili.inns scribunt, ’Strabo semper Molonem Jiserte distin- 
|uit ab ApoUtfUIO? kki t MttJiXH'fj kh) MoAao* 

ttnif ’AAix/Sfcvsn;. “ Qnom.ulmodiim Apollonius coj»noinputo Mollis, 
et Molo; erant eium Ahibajideiises,” Mcneclis Rhetoris discipuli: 
non dixit i M«sA«v.9? xeti i MeA*»y, quod ctTfe debiiit, si utrumque Apol- 
lonium. unum M.ilacurn, alteinm Molonem dicere voluissct. Rur- 
SUS, 3s nKsr i MiAwr. “Prior 

Rhodiim sc contulit Apollonius: Postea .intern vcnit Molo.” Si 
iiterqiu* fiiissct non. ite Apollf'uiii<-, niipqinm scripsisset 
>«y<ec, sed ir^kricn't « 3s « MsAd»y CcrtissimuR} i^itur est 

distinj'ui apnd Straboneni Apollnniiini ct Mi'lonem, et correctionem 
Casaubom emend.iliftiii Moursii prTltTend.xm. Ou.tre »*• «/^sT«ix«Vcsy- 
«« iii; Tii» *Pij3/y, a, Ti ’Aw4X>«viif t MfXorr, I'.'i .iptui Stiabouem ver- 
terem : Memorabiles quidem Alabandenses Menecles rt Hicrocles, 
fVm ApiJlo7niiR rt Molo^ tfui (ex Al.ib.indis patri'i siia, xibi Meneclem 
audiveraiu) Jihodinn cownit^rarnnf. Hal^emus igitur tandgm Hiero- 
clem Alabandis natiim, ibidem!|iie Oraronaui prof^ssum. Pit scrip- 
sisse eum Or.itlones ex Cicerone const.it Ita enim illc in Bruto : 
“Genera Asiaticap dictionis duo sunt: unum sententiosnm et nrg*- 
tum, qnalis in Jiistoria 'l’ima:ns, in illccndo eulem, ptieris nobis, 
Uteroclcs Aiahandeus, m.igis ctiam Monocles fratei ejns fnit ^ 
quorum utviusqne Or.uioncs sunt imprimis, ut in Asiatico p[cnere, 
laudabilcs ” Quod fuerit jndirinm homimini de hoc Hierocle, co^- 
noscere licet cx Cicer<inc Hb. ' 2 , de Oratore. Intclligemns, ut hodie 
Alabandensem ilium Meneclem et ejns Iratfrm Hieroclem, qnos ego 
andivi, lota imilelur Asm ; sic semper fulsse .iliqncm, cujus se similes 
pier ique esse vellcnt.” Qiice sententia Ciceronis, docct ipse in Ora¬ 
tore ad Biiitum : “Tenium est, ip quo fuerunt fratres iili, Asiatico- 
rum Rlietoi'imi Principes, • Hicrbcles et Menecles, minime mca sen- 
tentia contemuchdi. Etsi enim a C’lrnia veritatis, et ab Atticorum re- 
jjulaabsnni; tanien hoc vitium compensant vel facilitate vel copia.” 
Aique hsr,c de Ahihandcnsi Rhetme, quern Nostrum esse non posse 
certissinium est, utpote qui pene * quadringentis annis Philosopho an- 
tiquior fuerit. 

Meniinic et llicroclis enjnsdam Schnliastes .ad Pindari Pythia. Ode 
4. 'ifgoxXii; 3i ^qo'i t»v$ w A»xfimftc*ts imtximfm cevT>;r 

(^i)fMy ifiiftirBei. Et paulo post: ‘iifaxXnc 3i ttiitrfiti rii* iriX.t Wt 
XoV**' ftxrnuiatf Xtviuyutv. Hunc Hieroclcm eiindem fuisse cum 
Alabaiidensi, uqico hoc argiiniento, niniis fortasse levi, non tamei’ 

retlccniio, conjicio. Menecles et Hieroclcs fratres erant in eodem di- 

* . . ^ ■ - — - - —. 

' lino (|iiin^entis, lit in Prtf’/fi/tniir dpiiiou.stiHviinii<! ' 



Pi'okgomtiuL jjfiBl, 

cenUi gencre versatl; Scholiastts aiitem utnimque simul laudat. Nam 
cum Mencclem prius ideo nominasset, quod probabilioi-eni cecerif 
rationcm rcddidisset, cur Baiius Oraculnm cotiitilerec, seditimiem 
nempe in insula 'i'hera oriam : st.iiim subjunffit verbis modn prolatis, 
Hierocleni docuisse, “ Dis ' qui ev Lacedamione coloniam inTheram 
deduxeranc,-eandcm Apolliiu cnnsecr.ts!.c; ct urbem Cyrcncn In 
colic, uheris formani icffientc, collocatani f’nissc.” Hinc inihi qui- 
dcni vciisimilo videtur, fratiem uiruniqne Histoiiam illarn deadventu 
li.itli in Cyrcnaic.ini or.itOiio more pci le mi is.se. Aut si conjoctura 
hxc minus ciiiqiuim anideat, potinsipu’ ad alxincni, queni Historica 
•scripsisse certum est, ir’ferenda ha'C es«c* .iiumtiaveiit; sit nobis hSVcmn- 
dus Himiclcs lile, cujiis .Stepli.i]iiis Kiliiiicojriaphus nieniinit, qui 
libros scripsit, qiios nominavit. list eiiim ille in 

K«« Tecfxvtxioi itliot ' f wtff* •<« ei y^inrif rot (puAteVni/nv, 

i» ‘-.eif 4>i?i7-‘roi>e-tJ. *'Kti.im Taicynari gens qiia'dam inter 

1J\ perborens, apud quos gr)phes'aiiiuni custndiiint, iit Hieroclcs in 
rinlhistoiic's.” Insgnc r agnientum t*v eodeni opero t-xcerptuih 
.ipud eiindem Stephannin c\tat in o rut 

■(r'lssi* Mfru rxvT^ e-i.eviiif t«au<T0q ia Bfetf^ecym iiil") iPvX«¥, 

erifuy KX! tio'n i't ftxXKFTx xaiuii'tfift’yuy. * Wi^nrat it rx^xt- 

<Pxyi»f kxi ‘ ray att y^fatot ^tanvavri, xeci Ttftun. 

XfttvTxi ii trfinTt Aiiq, Til ,K XiCa* rx /Aii^i^arx uttXxxk xxi • 

ii ff'jivpx vavFtv’ uy vixTfAXTx yintxi ftirt 'tv^i xxtautvuy ftxn vixrt 
xxBxtQ jfiiift, «AA’ iituaL* •i/TTOo tuu xqA uu ^^rAqe-^q, Ift^SXnBt^x fit (pXoyXf 

XtuKx x4i S^e^^>^e»q yiyiiTift. “Postca opiTin prciiimi vidfl>.uurI4rafh- 
nian.is vi'jeie, lioniines |'iiilosop])i, deditos, et Diis cliarbs, Soli vero 
pra-cijMie dedirains. C.rtirimi ab esii caniium piorsus .ibstinent; sub 
Dio lotairi Tt.item dcgiint, ct vein.item colunt.” Qua: autem se- 
qiiuntur cum coi'ru]»!a sint, prits lU cmaculenrur, quani veruiilur, 
opus^cst. 

Corrigo iL.iqilc et lego : X^mrxi Si irSitTi Ai*iJ' tiT w Tir^Sr' Xiiatt 
ftv^vuetTx fcxXatKx x*i h^fixTain mvpx levnt. Cfjrrectionem confimiant 
jlLi Pliiiarcbi, Libro de Oraculorum defect u p. 4S|. Tiij 3’ h Kx^vrrf 

irir^xtf J^,^a*at at/ fraAv; au yrlrxvixi fUl^vfixix X'duf fiuXxKX niftxTuiii 

rviiK^'i^aitFx. Vidos CX ' Petra C.U')SLla x.i6vy fm^vftxrxt e.ique ftxXxxx 
xxt infixTuiii, ut apud Stepbanuni ii^fuerxr'r, reposuinuis, nfixrxin ctiam 
leposituri. nisi quod nimis a veteri leclione recedat, et h^ftxTxin ferri 
possit. Quod autem de lino vivo, sivc* .isbestiiH', loquatur Plutar- 
thus, certum cst; ex eo cniin mantilla, rclia, ct capiti» involucra 
confccia esse dicit, ab ignis injuria tuu, iisdem pcnc cum Hierrjcle 
verbis tradens, Ovn Tn^ixxicutyavt, ixx’ a^ xt fvrxvBii Yj^x^xtiuy 
AoVrtf fit ^Xoyxt Xxfiv^x xul iiafxiii xefu'^wTut, Atque ita tandem rclp- 

' Vide inter flii'is Birkeliiim ai) S/qdi/iwnro Ryzimlimim v. KilfjFrat, et JNWtu 
ad Grofuitneorum lib. xv. e. i. p. 40'.;. Kditionis Cantaiiiit;. Idem. 

^ Apiul Aii'jii'.liiitiin de Cuitute Dei lib. xxi. c. Adieatim Artadue htpidem 

pifipOu-a sii n>ctfr'[perhibent], fuod fWcmtMii lemcf jtftn non po»y(t J„e- 

f >i(b) sane errore tiiu-ni taineii Liulovirii> A'lves iiuii fitarf'iiil, qui ad loi'iim liaic 
labet-- Pftniua Aahcdvn in Arciuiiie monltbus naeci tmbrt^ colunt Jrrm • etl £7/Ser< 
inextin$;nibilib, num exlinguo. ^Itidhum. 
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" qua apud Stephanum vertimus. " Utuntur autem veste linea, ex 
petris facta: lapidum enim filamenta qustdam moUia et quasi cutanea 
CfintexunC; ex quibus vestimenta fiunt, neque ignc comburenda, nequc 
aqua purganda; sed cum sordibus scateaiit, in flammam conjecta, 
pura et splendida evadunt.” , 

Aliud Hieroclis ejusdcm Fragmentum, cx eodemque Opere, con- 
servatum habemus in Tzetzis Chiliadibus. Quod licet ipMssimis cjiis 
yerbis conceptum non sit, tamen et Libri Argumento, et atati Auctoris 
vix, aliunde erucndx non parum lucis aiferet. 

• 

Xryui/, siiofjLet au'^fjirifoTartiVf 

‘a>iu <|]XEyafAc)it|V IE, x»l vtfl wvrvv dtiptts 
_ rvy.7oii;, avtirTtoui ri, Vfi( x^pai: Tnf 
'Slv el flTTE^iaTov TO 7rf0!ni."iroy uTiOi;, 

* Tov; voia; i' itvnTii.OKTE,', tu trUfjLlta.v nXXe ffwfJM, 

Tovtw, Si iTpd^Jiv ^Efxv»)Ten, uni y( iv» Ax’fdXaiy, 

Ka'i rHy re, xiit reTfax“po7r6iiuv 

Ouffutf iyu ofx owu, nt, ifnrh o ‘XcfoxXfif;, 

Taurn 'lEpox^i'ii; ja'v. 

Hicrorics iiiiniliii>r in libris Plnlliistoriris, 

Doimlf, inqiiil, vidimus regioncm sicci'isimani, 

Soirquc' rxiistiuii, t't in Cd viios • 

Nudos iUijiic tcctu fdieiitrs, locis in dehcrtis: 

Onornm qiiiiltini obiliibriibaiit facicni aiiiibiis, 

Fedcs autem extcndentes, ctiam t'lirpiis reliquuin. 

Qiiib linnini Strabo nieininit, nee iion Acephalorum, 

Kt decern capitabalientinm, quatiinrque iiiaDus atque pedes. 

QiiOMgo tiuni/utau *• vidi, inqiiit Hicroclc.s, 

Hicc qiiidciii Hierueles. 

Atque ista Joannes Tzetzes Chil. 7. Hist. Hi. ex quibus liquet 
Hteroclem ilium quamplurimas regiones peragrasse, resque in itinere 
visas aut aliunde cognitas scripto tradidisse, et libros, quibus hsEC 
omnia * complexus est, nominasse. Patet etiam tStrabone 

Historico, qui sub Tiberio ^scripsit, juniorem, (ilium enim laudat) 
Stephano autem Fihnicographo, a quo ipse laudatur, antiquiorem 
futsse. 

Post Oratorem et Historicum, tertius nobis erit ex porticu Philo* 
spphus, toties Tauro Platonico et cum Stoica disciplina non bene con* 
venienti laudatus, ut tradic in Noctibus Atticis [ix. v.] Agcllius. 

** Taurus autem noster, quoties facta mentio Epicuri esset, in ore 
atque in lingua habebat verba hsec Hieroclis Stoici viri sancti et gra¬ 
vis : tiXH triffns iiyfM uvn «^i» iro^nif Isla 

Agellius de Tauro lib. 9. c. 5. Hacc Taurus ex Hierocle, sed cor* 
tttpta, et nihili ex vitiosa editione facta, in hunc modumnitoripristino 
testituenda. ^ Ow uvt 

Duo nempe Epicuri dogmata jugulat, et ex ^losophorum 

> ' Mannnm atqne pedum. Pearson. * Nnsqnain. Ibid. 

J**Pro y^omuif quod rertc nihili etat, Gronovius notut scribi recte itjimtn in 
aliquibns.MSS. et Clarissuni Pearsoni emeiidatioorm dicti istius Hierocki in im- 
periun ai|im A. Gellii Editioncm rccepit; et merito rejicit futiiem Gebbardi cur- 
rectiouenr, qui t MS. veuditat aipw toyjaa ArtioTw. Gronovil judicium calculo 
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scho}is ad lupanaria amandat vir sanctus ef gravis : finem omnitUB 
seu suinmuni bomim in voluptate situm esse: illud primam, Protri* 
dentiam, qna regi miindum vulgus autumat, nihil esse: hoc * secitt*^ 
dum. Et hie rortasse Hyllariinensis est, de quo Stephanus: 
f/fitec x-oXij^vitr Kse^iugf 'Stfn tji lcgaxAiis> « ivi »6X»nm l;rj ^iX»n(p'nt$ 

Nullam enini aliam ob rationem, qnam quod Philosophu$ 
dicatur, nostrum fuisse Hyllarimensem ilium conjecit Vossius; nos 
igitur potion jure Stoicnm hunc fuisse diramus, quoniam nOster non 
ex Athle*^a, sed * ex Judice f.tctus est Philosophus, ut mox nstende- 
mus. Utcunque sit, Stniciis ilU- non potest idem esse cum Eo qliem 
nos edimus, quia Tauro antiquior est, quem IMalonicam Philosopbiam 
exponentem non solum AgcUius, s^*d et flcrodes Atticus, referente 
Philostrato, sub Hadriano Cxsarc audivit. 

Alim ctiam a Nostro videlur Hieroclesy ex quo Athenaeus lib. 
xiv. (646. B.J r(/eri quid sit rjxnt inquit Ger. Vossius. Imo vero» 
si omnino fiicrit Hierucles iste, non modo videiur alius^ sed ut sit 
necesse est. Scripsit cnirn ante Athena:ura, qui sub Pertinace Deip- 
vosophistas edidit, centum et cfuinquaginta annis ante ’ Libanium et 
Acacium, quibus florentibus Noster obiit. Neque vero^ ille apud 
Athenscum rejbrl * quid sit rraJs, sed quid oretmrats, placenta scilicet 
ita' Epicharmo nominata, quae mus hmt vygiv fJ; riyar6v i7rix*if****h 

fiiXiras iTFt/ietXXoftitiv xeci e^rttfuis Tvgdv, its <Pii<rtv. Stomt/tm; 

neinpe dictus est, quod sit irreus “ liquidum sartagiiii alFusum, adjecto 
nielle, cum sesamo et caseo, ut inqiiit Hierocj^es.” Apertissime au- 
tem fallitur \ ir doctissimus Dalechampium sequutus, cum ita expli- 
cat quid sit s~r«r;, nempa liquor^ vinum putay aquOy f'd alius : nemo 
enim unquam vinum, aut aquam, aut slmilem oliquem humorem 


8UO I’omprobat Daronus in Vita Iheructu. Milii tamen, fateor, iiiagis arridet et 
mnlto rcctior videtur cinendatio a Uorliss, Kiciirirdo BciUleio allau in xecunda 
IJtssertatwiie dt EjiUtolis Phalmidui p. yjCy. [Conf. euiidemad Hnr. A. P. 441i] sic 
enim Vii- illr itiagnns corriipUssimuiit liiinc luciun rcstifnit. tsa9s' nifynt 

irynn. Uux I'-ivi TfavoM* itipiii So'jfxa. , Veluptas finis, vcl summum bonum: 
merdiuis dogma. Nuu eit prm'idfntia: ne merchuis ifuidem dogma. Scnsiim qni> 
dein al!*pi4tt‘iiiis iittigit eiiidiliss. Pearsonus, sed plinisin dnrioreni O*^ 

itf'Ti at iift la-Tt vfo'.eia. passiin occiiri it. III ajmd Hii;i’orieiii iiostnim 

dp ISoridentia Pt Fato p. 2.‘i8. Silnv oix loai ir^ovc.«v, v iTv^i favAfiv Sr et »ic 
sH'pnis in Commentario ad 4urea Caraiina. Needham. 

' Fallitur liic Vir rgregius, ut fiisiiis osteiidinius vaiiis argiinientis de vera 
Hiernciis iCtate in Prayatione prolatib. Idem. 

^ Reetius rerte hie Pearsomis, qiiain Annotator aiionyinus ad Aulnm Gclliiiitt 
lib. Tx. c. V. p. 431). Edit. Gromv. qui Hieruclein istii'm Stoiciini iueaute ciuit 
PUtonicu nostro his verbis coiifundit. flic idem est, qut in atiyeu Pythagorai (re~ 
vei'a l.ijsidis Pylhagorici suiit, qai Ejiamitiondatn, tide C. Nqioie et Diogeut 
tAierlio, inslituU) carmina Commeniariutn aureuvi edtdil, it qaumtis Stoietay 
Pythagoreamm sentmtiam optin,e expremt. Mcedham. 

3 Libatiiiis rirra A. C. 360. Hurnit, sub (mperat. Jiiiiano, sed Nuster nonante 
iiiitiiiin et niediuiii seqiientis secnii. Meniiiiit quideni ilieroebs in borrenda 
Niconiediir per tcirrat inotani subversione intercmpti Libanius in Epistala ad 
Araciiini, sed H<erocles Bithyiiue et postca Alexandria; Pnrtcetns vix esSfi po> 
tuit, nisi adinodum grandsvus obierit; quippe quiclaracrit .4. D. 3U2. terttt ttio* 
tns aiiteiti iste contigerit A. D. 358. Datiano et Cercale Coss. teste AflaBliann 
Marcellino. Idem. 
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rtcuf nominavit. Revera non quid rr«7( esset, sed quamobrem pla« 
centa rretiriran diccretur, scilicet quod w rt»mi vy^ov fieret, docere 
vbluity quisquis est; non enim Hieroclem, sed latroclem nominatum 
pato; et legendum omnino, ««’I«T(«xAq; funr, apud Athenxum cen> 


seo. 


Ut enim Harpocration Mendesius, ita et latrocles scripsit de 
Placentis. K(i|K'wTti$ ^Kemevf mAt, m 'l(CTgoKAit$ » 

«f vXiucowTut Athenxus paulo ante. £t idem rursus, 

K«ifintr rovTut fcnftmvu it rf tr^axaLurmt. Ut igitur alibi, 

thtirth trXaittvtrict * K«ai$, tpmnt Ita hic quid sit 

XrutTtTOf ostendens, it lar^aKkUi ^nn sine dubio scripsit. Hunc igitur 
ex numero eorum qui sub Hieroclis nomine innotuerunt expungentes, 
ad alios et his et Nostro juniorcs t^anseamus. 

In 16h Geaponiconim libro tria capita sunt viz. 9, 10, 11. qux 
nomen prx se ferunt: sed cum liber ille ad rem veterina- 
riam pertineat,' 'If^axXMu; legendum esse ostendunt Hipmatrica. 
Binos autem libios scr'psit Hierocles lW«r h^xtnuts, hoc est, 

de Morbis equorqm curandis, ut ipse testatur in Prooemio ad secun¬ 
dum Hippiatricontm, capite sexagesimo; eosque a Basso rogatus 
cum confecisset, eidem postea dcdicavit. Suntque hi duo libri quasi 
fundamenta Collectiones Veterinari®, ad quorum formam methodum- 
que rcliquorum Epistol® a at MrantairfuirM redigi vidcantur. Foit 
autem Hierocles ille non aiit inter equites Cxsarianos in 

armis rersatus, ut Apsyrtus, et Thcomnestus, sed Jurisprudentiam 
coluit, et causis agendj^ in foro operam dedit. ‘Locuplcs ipse mihi 
testis in Operis Procemio: 'aax’ ti m/ tucrxKavut iftis * rx 'v* 

vei^'X,ut x^iixt rtiii Sw^tcci;, KXt tnrovTtir trs^i Txvrat 
tetuKrttu TXf iiXTPifitts' »vk xrifexmet yt i/xa>s rit ovr Barn. 

** Etiamsi nos alios potius audire hoc tempore oporteat, et in judiciis 
copiam nostri postal anti bus prxberc, atque hisce exercitiis operam 
dare ; non tamen negligendum fuit, optime Basse, quod tu requiris.** 
Prxter hunc ct alius * Hierocles Grammaticus, qui 'Lvnt^fMt sive 
Notitiam Imperii Constantinopolitaui evulgavit, editus ab Episcopo 
Abrincatensi, sed imperfectus, • a V. Cl. L. Holstenio in Corpore 
Histori® Byzaniinx pcrfectior edendus. 

Tandem ’ aliquando, rectnsitis illis- quos a Nostro plane distingui- 
mus, ad ipsum Philosophum veniamus. Hunc ego pro certo affir- 


■ FXanc Viri Clarissitni Kmendatioiiem in textum Geopamc&rum rtfrcpiiDiis, 
prxpiinlilxis M4. Votnann rt Jann Cnrnario. Hierocles aiitcra iste Velcrinarins. 
Apayrto junior videtur, qui sub Impcrat. Constantino in bcllo .Scytliico mernit; 
cum eniita laudat in hippuitrictH c. 68. Male a Silvatico appellatiir Gerodins ct 
Erodiiu, teste Keinesio Fur. LtU. p. 532. l^eediiam, 

* Hieroclis istiiis inrminit Coustantinus Porphyroceiinetiis, qiii linpcritun 
Byzautinum capessebat A. D. 912. in Thematibvsli6. ii. c. 1. ct 4. Jdeitt. 

^ His a Ccleberrimo Pearsono recensitis addantiir [i] Hierocles, qni a De- 
mosthone meinoratiirxontia Aristogitoiiem. [ 2 j Hierocles Imperat. Helioi^bali 
«ailix», ei(ftu Muwitni/ Ijonyridiut in JJelio^littfo, ct Theodontn Metochita in 
Histor. Roiniii. citmtt Joimo; et Cancam sive Hyrearieum mancipiom vocat 
Dio in- ezlftrptis lib. 79. [3] Hierocles, dc quo Gmvius ad Jnstini xxiii. 3. 
[4] Hierocles Cassianiis in luscriptione veteri Palmyrena etc. [5] Hierocles 
muegekia et Piraei Prafectm^ Arcesilai phtlosophi buniliarU, evjiu mmintt 
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mare non ausim, negare tamen non possum, fuisse ilium ipsum, 
adversus Christianae relrgionis symmystas et scripsit mordacia, et 
accrba gessit. 

Primum autem legendo observavi fuisse eum in Bithynia Judicem, * 
imperante Dioclctiano, judiciumque adversus Christianos, flagrante 
Persecutione, exercnissc. Auctor esi * oculatus Tragoediae testis Lac- 
tantius. ** Alius candcm materiam mordacius scripsit, qui erat tunc 
e numero .fiidicum,.ct qui autor imprimis faciendse persecutionisfuit." 
Ita illc lib. 5! dc Jusritia. c. 2. de alio ^ nescio quo f riora, de Nostro 
hsc certissime locutiu. Non igitur, uti (dter^ anihtitem scphilosophm 
tunc tetnporis projitebatur, sed sub solo Judicis officio Chrisliano no> 
mini infensus apparuit. ** Quo'scelerc non contentus, etiam scriptis 
eos, quos affiixerat, in.secutus cst.** Scd quemadmodum inter Grsecos 
rerum naturae periii pi imo 'LoptU postea modcstiori vocabulo 
dicebantur: ita cum Cclsus, qui primus adveraiis religionem nostram 
ex professo scripsit, inimicissimum veritati libmm Aiyn nuncu^ 

passet, Hierocles titulo minus ambitioso suum indigitavit. 


Diogenes Laertius in lit. Menedemi el Arcesilai. [6] Ifipmclps Al^pii F. Antio* 
cheiius, Libauii sopliistH: clisnpnlus, dc quo ficiiiieus Valesiiis ad Ainntiaii. 
MarcLlha, \\i\. ]. Albeit'js rabricius. 

' Viil. Pr natioiicni iiostr.itii, ubi fiisiiis dpinoii»ii>\\m)us proisus diversus fuisse 
Judicent ct I’iiiiusopliuiii. yeedkam. 

^ Hic dnbitat Kpisropiis, (pus liicrit dc quo Lartunlii priora vciba acripi 
debi'Ut, Cardiiiit’io Baronins turn. ii. p. 7iri. niillrin aliiini o^r, quam Porphv- 
ritiiii, opiiian potest, (piciti, contra Fiivcbii ct Tficronynii tcstinionia, non in 
Sicilia, Kcd 111 Bithviiia, impiig s>iis bbris (.'bristiatiain ndigioneiii oppii^iiaSi>e 
coiitciitlil; quibiis Uutiim III sc excitavit odium l*orpii\iiii'<, id tri;:iiita nrciter 
sCriptorca Cjtbolid cjiis blasp(iriiiia.>) relut.iicut; Riqiia fidcs FI. Lucii Dextri 
Chiomcis: ct ip^i Impciaioioh noiiun ojiis pcrptlinuii siiia cdictis infdnie c.<>se 
volucriint. BHruniniii scquiuil Ovoiiiciisis Ijaciaiitii editor, «pii ad iita verba, 
alter anlistilem se rhihsophiec profihbalvr, bd c siibneelrt—-'* Vcnsiinilc est Poipliy- 
riuiii lii(‘ludigitari, qiii sec. .Siiidaiii ab \iiicli-iiio usque ad Anrrliaiin usque ad 
nioclctiaiiiiin vi\it. sub ipio, lit intru l.actantius,/'armit odiofu m/de/ito. Quod 
aiat cum IjactantIlls tics duiitaxat L-bros scripslsse, non iinpcdit ipio minus, 
('rcsreiitc riiuud-tatc iii.ilitia, qiiindecim posk-a couai iiiieiet, dc' ijuiboa 
Suidas niciitioiicni turd." l\!ak',s antcMn arndcl HoKrciiii jnd.Viiim , <pii in Ob* 
servat. de b'lta it Scriptis I orphyrii, p. yt. nepat lij*c l.actaidii verba de Por- 
pbyriu arcipi posse, ar^inieutis (liiclu all Enscbii ct ilieroiijiiii .tiictoritatc, qui 
cum ill Siculo leccssu ailveisiis Cbrisliauos scrip iiasc diAcitnn testantur. [t{] A 
libroruui Puiphyrii niimero non coiivcniciitc, w. oijiiii edidit, iit Ilicroiiynius 
et Snidas testanlur, non iii. solum iit Lactnntms asset it. i3] A temporum vitse- 
qiie ratioiic: iiani lire a;ta.s, ncc vital Pytlij^oncic iiiHtdutiim cum its conveniro 
videntur, qiiai do Asiaticu illu Pliiiosopiio.piudidit Lactaidius. Cum cuiiu ixpin 
Persecutionis Dioclctiani, in anninii Cbristi 303. incidat, qui fiiit 19 iinpeni 
Dioclotiaiii, et sexa^«>siniiis nonns a>tati.s Porpliyrii. ea, quae de libidmr, liixii, 
caiteris<]ue vitiis Asiatici illius Plidosoplii tradit Lactantius, soni deri-rpito ron- 
venire ncqiieunl. Ki prsesertiiii, ()ui siccuin et sobrium Pytliagoncw vita* instito* 
turn semper fiierat sectatus. [4] Contendit Porpbyrium non ftiissc, quippe qui 
blasphcmias suas Mcrrasnrio ante dccimum noniim istiim Diocletiani annnm edi< 
derit, cum Methodius Patareusis Kpisropus Tyriiis, qui runtra Porpliyrinm ni* 
tido seniioiic scripsit, ad cxtrtnniiiu persecutionis Diocletiani Marjtyrio corona* 
tuB ait. Deniqne Aiigustini hac de re silentiiini cvinrit, Porpliyrhim non esM 
alterum istum Chnslianai rrligionis hostem, de quo tarn niuita et acria Luctan* 
tius retulit. Keedhm. 
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Fatetur Eusebius iXet^c¥ii^fa» nil fiXuXijittif Kixnv 

'axd^ )iiyftr. Et ut ad Hieroclem h®c pcrtinere certo constet} qui a 
Lactantio' nullibi nominatur, ecce quae £usi'bius> post verba ut re- 
futarenlnr repetita, subjungit; Tmvt» fn/iunt nirou 'lijeKPisl T* «» 
iiftuf Briy«yj«'p«Ti • 4iX«eXi)0i) « Haec,” inquit, “ipsius blicroclis 
verba sunt in Oratione Contra nos scripta, cui dtulus Phiialcthcs.” Ita 
semper Eusebius, ac st unum tantum librum scripsisset, cum duos 
fuisse ex Lactantio pateat. « Composuit enim libellos duos, non con¬ 
tra Christianos, fie inimice insectari videretur, sed ad Christianos, ut 
humane et benigne consulere pu^aretur.’* Integer itaque titulus ita 
erat conerptus, 

Atyti Xg(0v:«rav$. 

De binis itaque res c'^t certa. Idem capite sequenti; “ Ausus pst 
libros suos nefarios, ac Dei hostes, id est, voritatis amato- 

res annotare.” Eusebius autem velut librum singularem nominat, 
quia ex duobus unum tantum tetigit, nec eum, ut opinor, integrum, 
sed partem illam tantum, qua ausu plane novo, et rcliquis Christia- 
nismi hostibus intacto, Apollonium Tyaneum Christo Deo nostro 
comparavit, aequavit, practulit. At(|ui alia quamplurima, prstcr in- 
famem illam comparationcm, adversus nos elFuderat Hierocles, « in 
quibus, teste Laclantiot ita falsitatem Scripturas Saci® arguere cona- 
tus * cst, tanquam sibi esset tota contraria. Nam quxdam capita, 
quae repugnare sibi videbantur, exposuit; adeo multa, adeo 
intima enumerans, ut aliquando ex eadem disciplina fuisse vi- 
deatur.” Ut etiam qusdam particularia notemus, “ Praicipue 
Paulum Petrumque laceravit, cetevosque discipulos, tanquam falla- 
ci® seminatores : quos eosdem turn rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est, 
nam quosdam eorum piscatorio * ofHcio qu®stum fccissc. Ipsum au¬ 
tem Christum affirmavit a Judzis fngatum, noningentorum hominum 
manu latrocinia fecisse. Item cum facta ejus mirabilia destruerct, 
nec tamen negaret, voluit ostendere Apollonium vel paria vel etiam 
majora fecisse.” Reliqua igitur qu® de contrarietate Sacrarum Scrip- 
turarum, de Pauli Petrique dissidio, et Apostolorum imperitia effuti- 
vit, ex Celso excerpserat, aut etiam ex Porphyrio, qui eadem, teste 
Hieronymi Procemio Commontarii iri Epistolam ad Galatas, in primo 
Operis sui adversum Christianos libro, copiose tractaverat. IIm; (tiv 

« Auvk T#» »» rf att un nrtvitutt izri nv imtr- 

Icf, fcn * uittZ Tvy^«mn(, imiiSf l| «vk evroTf 

fUHiavji^ mftxTitf iX}M tuti fnftxn, tuti ovX)M^tst iaranrvXi^ux. ** Nam 


* Ino, disertis verbis nominatur a Lactantio in Libcllo de Mart^us Persecuto- 
rum c. xvi. p. 8G5. Edit, Oxon. ubt Donatuin sic alloquitur: Nam eum ineidisses 
in FUieemum pntfectum, nm puHllnm kumicidim; deinde in Hieroclem ex Vicario 
Prasi^iltPj qui uuetvr et consiliarius ud faciendam persecutumem Juit ; quec ciim 
lAjCtentii verbis de auctore Plulalethii jam citatis appriuic conveniaut. i^d libel- 
Imn islum nonddm viderat Celeberrimus £piscopps, ouippe qui Parmis a Stepliano 
Balpio ip MiseeUpneonm toino xdo priuihm eoituB iuit A. D. 1679. Needham, 

In Oxoniensi Lactnntii editiono repmsentatur, piscatorio artyieio qaattum 
fedut. Idem. 
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ta reliquis, qu« in Philalethe contincntur, non erit opcne pretiuin 
iniprscseutiaruni commordri^ cum Ipsius propria non sint, sed ex alio- 
rum scripLib, iisdem non tantum seiiLentiis, sed verbis etiam, atque 
syllabi's, nimis impudentcr sublecta.’’ Eiibcbius igitur ea tantum in 
libiis Hieroclls rclutarc aggressus cst, qu® de Apollonio scripseraty 
ruliqua vero Intacta prsetcrmisity iiti jampridem ab Origine in libris 
ad\'er&us Celsum refutata, aut a seipso in iis qu® contra Porph 3 rrium 
medirabatur, propediem refellenda. Nullo igitur modo conccdeodum 
est Illust. Cardinal! Baronioy ** Eusebium omnes impudentis hominis 
conatus temerarios hoc Commentario infregisse,” cum miniinam eoruin 
partem attigisse sc fateatur. Et omnmo notandum Cbt Eusebii librum 
contra Hier<)clem, pessinfe a Florentino Interprete versum, nec ut 
videtur hactenus satis intclicctum, vix altigissc ca qu® ab Hieroclc 
sunt piofecta, neque companitioni Apollonii cum Christo inh®rere; 
* imo vero ab eo argiimento prorsu* abstinuissc, ct Philostrati libros 
octo de Vila Apollonii tantum percurrere, et quicquid ei, tanquam 
Philosopho, tribuituT libenter concedercy quicquid ad eum supra mor* 
talium sortem evehendum comparatum esty excutere, elevare, cou- 
vellere. 

Ceterum Hicroclem illumy de quo hxc diximus, turn ingenii acu* 
mincy turn ardorc animiy cupidinequc pcrsequendi Christianos Diocle- 
tiano adeo placuisse probabile est, ut ex Judice Nicomcdiensi Prsefec- 
tus Ab'vandrise factus t sse videatur. Certe Epiphanius de ejusdem 
temporib inaudita sacvitia agens, h®c 68. sive Meletianorum Haresi 
habet. Ktvhwxni "fth •nf &DjSxt^6ff 

“ Prx'crat turn Thebaidi Culeianus, Alexandria vero Hierocles.” 
Unde baud difTiculter tandem adduci me patiar, ut cum Vossio cre> 
dam hunc hostem Rcligionis nostr® Hyllarimensem Hieroclem luisse. 
Sed ea lege, ut ilia Stepbani verba aliter mihi liceat inteipretan, non 
ut ex Poetay cum Simlero, [Immo, mens Stepbani est, Hierocles ex 
athleta philosophus evasit. Toup. ad Suid. P^iii. 106.-—v. ii. 135. 
cd. Oxon.] neque ex Athleta, cum Vossio, sed ex Persecutore factus 
sit Philosophus : um kri * iuquit StCphanus, 

aut forte Hermolaus : x6xx autem et creberrime dicuntur cer- 

tamina ilia, qux Christian! cuia Edinicis inicrunt, perseentionesque 
quas perpessi sunt. Unicum Eusebium nominabo hujns ipsius tem- 
poris calamitates persequentem. T/ sreAA^ Aeyi^v, xxi fW 

K«UFSTi{«eis rwF KFii THv •ftuvfMwnt ftow^irut ftxfTvfxif * «^Ai)n<; ; 

Quidni igitur Hierocles, uttI tcvtxi t»f «fAiiei«Fy* ** ab hac ipsa pei’se- 


* Huic Eiisebii tcbtimonio siiccinit Pliotius column. .'MK). Edit. Rothomag. 

idafTUg Si Nnl a itiffia; S,^ 'latSivfX Twv iOXmttlMy a^iaiStyri; irrif-atwy, 

Nec aliter ill Oeopoiiicis p. 9. edit. Cantab, o! rioFxpMuym MApTvptg, rcisHityaioTs 
'tapaSoOivnCf ndAqs-ny. Needltum. 

^ Hscc verborani Stepliani iiitcqiretatio, qua> ilurior sane et longc petita ride* 
tur, Dacerio ncquaqnain arridet, qiii iq aifa Hieroelia jndicinm Pearsunianmn liis 
verbis perstriogit. “ Cc sqavant An^lois ne s’est pas appercii qu’ H'himif pent 
bien ctre dit en ce sens, par rapport a ceux qui souffrent, et nullement par rdb- 
port d ceiix qui font sounrir: car cest le Martyr qui combat, et le Juge ne com¬ 
bat point." Idem. 
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cutione/’ tribunal jeliquerit, prai-fectutain exuerit, (K’sesertim Con- 
staJXtina Magno non tantum Icthales illas flammas extinguente, sed 
veritatis lucem admittentc? Quidni ad vitam philosophicani, et 
studia literarum, ((uibu& eliani antea operam non vulgatem dedisse 
vid$tnr, insporata rerum mutaiione percuhiis, sc contulerit ? Qu® si 
cuj saris vciisimilia vidcantur, liuic ccrte non difficulter pcisuasero, 
eundem fuisse ct Judiccm et Fhilosophum nostrum; qui l;]piphaiiio 
Suid® AtqUe h.ii' dc libris 

duobus quos Judex scripsit, et nomiiiavit: Rcliqua vcro, 

qu® jam Philosophiani professus cdidit, recenscanius. 

^ [ Hi U [UX umtind/U pitrlicTsf-j.] 


THE jLAI^'G-UAfiJ'. 

OV FLOWERS, FRUITS, kv. 

tilEI) BV THE TURKISH LAHiES IV THE lUKifts. 


BY M. IJAMMEB. 


L EW of our leaders, wo beiicic, are ignorant, that there e.\lsts a 
certain niysteiioiis language of love and galluiitry, winch exptesscs 
by mct.ns of iluwora the must deb/;atc and tender scntinients. All 
the iiiforniatioii winch we have ifthorto acquired on this subject, 
chiefly derived from Koiiiatiees, or Books of Travels much resemb* 
ling Romances, seemed so vague and imperfect, that we resojved 
to rectify it by examining its very source. 'Fhe celebrity whicfi 
this language has pbtained in Europe, is due to Lady Wortley 
Montague—other travellers had lueiitioned it, before her, and tlieir 
accounts of it had excited the curiosity of her correspondent, who 
requested on this subject tlie infornuition cotniniinicdted by her 
ladyship in the f^itieth letter. 

Nothing rair'^e more true than the general groundwork of her 
letter, and ^e'sixteen phrases, which compose the amotous epistle, 
airSi transkithd with- siifiiciettt accuracy. 
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eiid«avoui'tOAp{lrMiatejt8 real iiKuritafid 

kiidiR’'4ici|hiagthat‘Te8^in)^e»’^am(»t% die dtii«^\Qri6i!^Ftiaf3di»/ 
frdft^'l*«rsui to Chiimi 'or Tartary^to Indik ‘ l1irPl8^^V 
havo ih tfieir pbetiy peratjriified the liu^c/’ to make it 
gal«'» luisiress; atid the enamored bird, on tho approach 
rehitea his tale of love to the bloshin^ dowser. , Amoii|gf die 
dowers arc consecrated to (he.Divinity^ and fortn tbe:attribttt^it^^^ 
voriuiis Gods; but neither the PeraiaiiS) nor the'Indiana have 
employed these flowers in tire compoStinn of a-language, althOligIr' 
Utey are so frequently menttuned tn^ tlie CrOtic poems of'the 
former, and the religious hynuis of die lat^r, 'and < althoogb thet 
glowing imagination of the Arabians often personifleftthem, andr 
supposes flowers to conynise with each other hi regular dialogues^'-' 
It is then in Turkey alone, and even there only in the liartiins^ 
that we Hiid this mysl^'iious language, vr bich is equally limited in' 
copiousness, as in the sphere uliere it is used. A little reflection 
will suffice to sltow that such an idiom can never be brought' to 
that degree of peifectiun vthich Lady Wortley Montague describes,- 
that ft rhust al\va3^s'coniinuen mystery, and of course thatit'ean 
never be a sure nmlHini ‘df correspondence betit'Cen the /tarewU 
aud liiose wiiiiout their precincts. >A language onderstbod by'all 
the world, could not, by any means, answei* the purposes of tjiivo 
Joveis, whose lives would be forfeit^ on the slightest discoveiy of 
a miituar understanding. So e:ttreme)y difficnlt it is vfor comifl'ott 
mortals to hold any communication with the hiteiior of Karimt 
guarded hy eunuchs^' that we may clask among Eastern Tufa -^1 
the successful adventures of this kind related by vain-boasting tfa* 
vellers. But let us suppose that, by an extraordihary combination 
of good fortune and discretion, a lover should find, means of cor¬ 
responding, ill spite of’walls and eunuchs, with the lady o/,bift. 
affections, would he employ a visil|fle language, the secret of 
is not only in the porter's bands,' but knowu to all the^ ' 

and all the fair rivals who might see the nosegay ?•—or; if llils| . 

giiage was not generally understood, how^could the lover 
diet his mistress, lately arrived perbbpsfrom' tlie^^^mars 
of Circiti^, or of Abyssinia, should comprehend his meet4ngl 
It appears,,then, that this language of Flowers does not's^bl^r 
tute; as vro'hay'e g^eratly believed in Europe, a tove-cyph^ 
biiletdOux be^ttreen men and women who wish to carry onaseclbt v 
correspondencf^ nor do the females of the harems use it,. when>f' 
ever they,risque their* lives by forbidden coi^ptunicadoDS. It^is 
ahfj^'enti^^'unknown to . men^ both Co those most ^devo|ie^,^ ; 
(he ffus ah^ in other, respects of highly cultivated undersibiipff^ 
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dWnMdrfeiufe beauty/ <'« 

This lAagttagjB) hotrever, iktea esht in a ceftaki dti||m, and m 
tin karttau anio^ tha woman tlunnselves* it has been inveftted by 
ibem m the leisure botirs of their solitary life, and they use itekher 
Ipta utefe aSMeemem, or as a cypher to express the violent ailM- 
idons whieh th^fnsquently aniermm for bne another. Separated 
Ireal thevfotld^ reserved for the pleasides of a single roan, v^fe- 
mdlw in the most profearod Ktleness, and tormented with desires 
aildu^ii bttmitig clMsate s&d a warm ecmstitution inAnre, they 
hive ghrtn^to objects censtadily before their eyes, dbwers, fruits, 
pafiliWni and trinkets, signthcationa and meanings, as we have 
99M to simple c<^irs, and by tbew they are enabled to convey 
dadarations of a^chment an glowing and impassioned as Hiat< 
Whieh Sapjdio expressed for her friend to whom shoi&scnhcd 
that mlmitable ode, 


^ " Blest as th* pnmortdl go<]s n he 

I be youth who fumRy uts by thee," &.c. 

It was necessary, therefore, to ap|dy for iiiformatioii on the sub- 
jMt of this language to female»--aad from the Qreek and Arme- 
iiion women, who bare access to die harevUf we obtained what is 
now comraiinicated to oiii readers. 

Hiat we may comprehend the genras of this languige, we must 
enter into some details on the idea which forms its principle, ond 
illustrate them by examples. The few, which Lady Wortley bfon- 
tague has quoted, are not sufficient to give a cleai and precise no¬ 
tion of its System. The gemus ot it ckm not consist, as one might 
natuially suppose, m seising the relations whKh a hmciful imagi¬ 
nation may bud betwa^ dowers and fruits, and the tbooglits or 
smitiments which it is tlietr bbject to expibss. 'Ine idea of sudi 
pen^ddii neVar enleiwd tlte romaubc neuisUif those fait triflers 
who invented ffiis language ^ 

Tbey contented tliemsefves with enjployii^ certain words which 
thyme to the names of different fruits and flowerr; and ffia rhyme 
hi^ once chosen and detnrgimed, they ^Save atraugedj id Aiur 
own mani^r, the whole prpposit^aji cQdtng'Withidie rhyAc given, 
ao^ffi dua language is iigt cqmpdsed of simple words or pbrsues^ 
but of entire }ii&p^od%< of whiali a dower or % Auit^imlrffie 

wrU^ the iMgi w-t d hU i i warn- 

■tiwii I. ,1 , 1. tU L fci M . !%>.. t i iffT '. . 
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rd^on b^weefi tbit fmit and any idea or 4«ii^i|0D^|iiMUKm4i 
IhA they faavo chowif, 9m>^ numy wrhioli' 4iiyiiie^. to it, 
Ckmttde, signifymp'* Hmf oiidthen^tiDgup^diOwMoitfertti^ 
thoy aay “ Jrmmduf jKer hmt btr (wtotu^ or rban .g?ir 
tne hoj^r and thia bfe^oiea a raceuad and eatahfeilwl aeitfmfia^ 
ihelai^^^< TbeTiirkish longuaidKaiiidYiorltj^iii^ aadfwo^IfNi 
many fur all die natues ofdowora, or of a»y oilier object 
uaay be chosen; bitt oil rhymer are not admitted into the Flo^eeit 
Language* only one or two at most, and il ja jfe Lnowledgaof tb^ 
rhymes^ and of the proposittona adapted to them, uhich rooalJir 
lutes an acquaintauce Miitb ib 'lliC iiMages«yvbieli it presents^ i^s 
well as the rhyme, render this langtid|e poetipal; and it w 
^lyphical, by the* signs whutb it uses to«expmas not only srnifile 
ideas, but a whole seiies of pawuoaale sontimeate* The l)udton> 
ary of it cannot be voluminous: in fact we do not know that gny 
exists, although during a residence of several yeais at Constantino* 

I )Ie, we made every neoenary i|iqiury. The whole tieasuiy of this 
•inguoge docs not inudi exceed a hundred signs and receiied 
phrases, and wc present sodie of them to our fair readers as 
we learned them from the Greek and AnneOian women who badfse* 
quent oppoituDiues of visith^ die interioe of the Harems. 


Specimen of a Dictionary of the Ixmgunge tf 
Flowers^ Fruits, 

Ibrishim, AUaha kaldi ishim. , 

Organsin, 1 have re.aigned my de&tmy to God* 
Iplik, Surgounc dek^sam kostik. ^ ‘ ^ 

Thresid, faithful eveu fn ^^cile. 

Armoude, Wer hana ker^ommde* 

Pear, Give me ho]^. 

Szhderha kam, Jenhsun Juni, o 
Dfi^a's Mood, Soul of my scml, ihmt art 
my Same, my only passion. 

%ai Aktehif ^rursem senijuregkim olM 

Silver* ^e sj^t thea chwoges my haiilt 
into a florishiog garden. 



SIS Speclmcft if a DkUomry of the 

Indjii Sen ^uzelierm getidgL 
Pearl, Thou art the treasure of fair ones. 
oju PfirOy Oldi tjNi'eyhhn yaia. 

Money, JVIy heart is all one vast wound. 
yit Bntf Gonuhimi til. 

Honey, 'J'ake my heart. 

Porfukal, Ihijoitr b ’lr liqfta blzdc htl. 
Oran^(‘, Remain eight days near mo. 

Tool, Derdume dmnan huL 
Jonquil, Cure ino, niy dear girl, 

Chai, GunduiUrumun gmechi ghedja krimun 

aft, 

'lea, O thou! niy sun, and thou! luy moon, 
thou hast given light to my days and bright¬ 
ness to ray nights. 

Darchin, Olarsen qorurim khardjtn. 
Cinnamon, Ah, if thou dicst, I bury thee, 0 
cruel fair. 

Siloi, Daima seierim seni. 

Cypress, I adore thee eternall}^ 

Sunbul, Ikimii bulbul. 

Hyacinth, \Vt breathe out our laracntations 
like nightingalLS. 

Shahpoi, Tkimiz hir boL 
Violet, We arc of the same stature. 

^ Sheker, Yureghim sent choker. 

Sugar, My Jicart-sighs for thee. 
gUs Sateke, Sen sht*hashme taje. 

Hair, Thoq art the crown of my head. 

Sflr/, Chekerim ah ou zari. 

Yellow, 1 sigh aiid languish. 
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^3 Karenfil, Violet— Ghanchc gul. Rose¬ 
bud. 

Karenfil sin knrarun yok, 

Ghanchc gni sin timanin yoJc, 

Ben scni cholcden severijn, 

Semin benden khabcrun yok. 

To tlic violet we ma}’ ::oinpare tho(% 

Or to the rose just ready to blow ; 
f have adored thec^ a long time, 

Rul thou soenicst to disdaii) uiy love.' 

^3 Kaisi, Bulmadim senden ejisini. 

Apricot, 'I’hoii art the highest prize. 
ajIamJ* Keslane, Goileriin mestanL 

Chcsnul, 'rhine arc sly thieves, 

JX Cool, Ben agio rim sen i*hiiL 
Rose, I wcej), laugh thou! 

Kehrabar, Sende got urn war. 

Yellow Amber, All looks arc directed towards 
thy throne. 

cfjU ^Javi, JIazze ederim Seni, 

Blue, J worship him as a God, 

]\Jcrjan, Weririm snna bajan. 

Coral, My soul is ift thy abode. 

Mersin, Mtxiam seni bana i^ersin, 

l\}yrtle, May Heaven bestow thee on me ? 

* 

Jj Nar, Yitreghim yanar. 

Pomegranate, My heart is burning. 

Ilavayi, AI benden haiatL 

** 

* 'Dll'* '•trophe Iia& been given by Laily Wortlcy MoniJgne; there i"* not 
any other so long in tlip Ungttage ol riower'*—a rosc-biiil and a vwUtarc 
(te^ictrations of love, wliif h has bten long slighted 


Sl4 biilicat S^nonyma, 

« 

^Aurora colored, Take away this life.which 
distresses me. 

Yoitemi^ Sen sev beni, henda seni, 

T* 

Jessamine, Love me truly, my passion equals 
thine. 


mhtICJL SYNONYMJ. 


No. II. 


Butjleih with the hje ihereqft which is the blood theretf, sfuUlye 
not eat. Genesis, 9. 4. 

ri t 

J HE North Anemic*!” Indians, througli a strong principle of reli¬ 
gion, ab^tiin, in the stri<ftest manner, from eating the blood of any 
aitimal, ai> it contains the life and spirit of die beast; and was the 
very esbcnce of the sacrifices that were to be offered up for sinners. 
Wiion the English traders have been making sausages with hog*s 
fiesh; I have observed the Indians to cast their eyes upon them with 
the horror of the*r reputed forefathers. An instance lately happened 
which luflicieiitly shows thdr tttlf*r aversion to blood—a Chikkesah 
woman being ill with *1 complication of disorders, the Indian physi¬ 
cian seemed to use his best endeavours to cure her, but without the 
least visible effect. To pre-ic^ve his medical credit with the people, 
he at last ascribed her ailment to tjie eating swine’s flesh, blood, or 
other polluted food, affirming thatsuch an ugly,accursedsickness over¬ 
came the power of jtll his beloved songs and physic, and in anger he 
left his supposed cuminal patient to be punisned by Loah Ishto- 
hbdlo. 1 asked her some time afterwards what her ailn^ents were, 
itnd what she imagined might have occasioned them-x*she said she 
was full of pain, and that wo had Abecka Ookprao,;A* the accursed 
Sickness,”^ biicause she had'eaten a groat many fowls ftfter the man- 
ttii' bf the white people, until the fsisish Ookproo, « accursed blood,’* 
in fheW i in’ time m iieCowred, and now strictly abstahis from tame 
fowU, \inlc$s they am bled to death, fOr fear of incurving some 
fhtnrU' evil by Uie like pollution, Adair^s Indians, p. 1 *^4. 

Pfato, Ip nb. 6. Dc Legilius, mentions th^t id the early ages meh 
aj^btapned from flesh, thinking it nght neither to eat blodd^, nor poU 
lute the altars of the gods wim it. 
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** yf 

ff^cso s^eideth mans blaodj ^ man shall his blood he shedg Jof 
in the image of God made he num. Oentsts, 9> 9* 

Pn arriving at Niagara we found ^reat numbers ^of die Mississ* 
aguis Indians dispersed in knots In different parts of the town, in 
mat concern for the loss of a favorite and experienced chief* 
This man whose name was 'W’ompakauon hail been killed^ it ap« 
pearedf by a white man, in a fray which happened at Toroui(}> near 
which place is the principal village of the Mississaguls nation. 
The remaining chiefs immediately assembled their warriors, and 
marched down to Niagara, to make a formal complaint to the Brit* 
ish government. To appease their resentment, the commanding 
officer of the garrison distributed presents among them to a targe 
amount, and amongst otlior things they were allowed no small 
poitioii of rum and provisions, upon which the tribe feasted ac* 
cording to custom, the day betmre we reached the town; but the 
rum being all consumed, they seemed to feel severely for the loss of 
poor Wompakanon. Fear of exciting the anger of the British 
government would prevent them from taking revenge openly on 
Ais occi^sion} but 1 was infdrmed by a gentleman in the Indian 
department, intimately acquainted with die disposition pf the Ind¬ 
ians, th!at, as nothing but blood in their opinion is deemed sufficient 
to atone for the deadi of a favorite chief, they would certainly kill 
some white man, perhaps one perfectly innocent, when a favorable 
and secret opportunity offered, though it shoidd be twenty yeare 
afterwards. IFelcVs Travels in ^mericat vol. ii. p. SI*. 

The following trait will give an idea of the ferocious disposition 
of some of these American> on the frontier*. - One of them belong.- 
ing to the environs of Fort Blount had lost one of his horses which 
had strayed from Ins plantation, and penetrated some distance into 
the Indian territory. About a fortnight after it was brought to him 
by two Chcrokces ; tlioy were scarcely fifty yards from the house 
when the owner perceiving them, killed one upon the spot with 
his carbine ; the other fled and carried die news to lus countrymen. 
The murderer was thrown into prison, but was afterwards rejeaied 
for the'want of evidence, although he stood convicted in the eyes of 
every one. During the time he was in prison the Indians suspend¬ 
ed their resentment, in hopes that the death of their countryman 
would be revenged; but scarcely were they informed diat he was 
at liberty when diey killed a white, at more than Ifip miles from the 
place wWe the first murder had been committed. To the present 
moment we have never been able to make the Indians comprehend 
that punishment should fall only on the guilty. They conceive that 
the murder of one or more of their people ought to be avenged by 
the death of an equal number of individuals belonging to the nation 
nf the person who did the deed. Michauds Travelst p. 215. 

Among the Circassians all the relatives of the murderers are 
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• * 

considered as cqu.ill;^ guilty. Tius customary infatuadqQ.to ivengie 
^ blOiQtl of relations generates most of the feuds, and occasion* 
great blootlshed, among all the tribes of Caucasus ; for, unless 
doti be purchased or obtained by intcrmarriagr* between the two 
families, the piinciple ol retenge is propagated to . II siv»<'cding 
generations. If the thirst of vengeance is qui neherl by , 'ice paid 
to ihe family of the deceased, this tiibut'* is. called 'rhnt-lT u>a, or 
«* the price of bloodbut f<'W accept such a compcn5«ation, as 
it i? ail' established law .imong thciu to demand blood for blood* 
J^ttilass Trax'clsf voh i. p. 40 5^. 

The law of Solo.i was in strict conformity witli the Jewish la^/. 
Kumb. S.*), 'IJ —« Ye shall take no saicfacii m for the lilo of a 
n^urdeter,” blood was u variably roquir'*a for blood ; and we may 
collect from the scrip bre- that, gi-ncrally speaking, the rctaliativc 
power was in the hands c«f a near relation, such being the 

atcaniitg of the W'ord ayvi-rr-wsi/v, used in the Septuagint, which we 
translate revenger. “'J'he revenger of blood lomselt shall slay the 
ipurdercr, when he inectr th him he shall slay him, and slull not be 
guilty of blood.” Numb, tij, 19.27. 

Jdo set my bow in ihe cloudy and it Uiall be for a token of a cai'c- 
nont betweenmeand the earth. Genesis, 9. 13. 

The connexion between the rainbow and Noah appears in the 
Chinese account of the birth of Fold, whose history is so Sin»ilar to 
that of Noah, that there can be no doubt as to their identity. 
It is said* that Ids mother conceived him encompassed v/ith a rain¬ 
bow. The account of Homer is almost in the words of Scrip¬ 
ture i 

Tliehnw wlndl Jove aniul thi'rlnmU * 

I'laiM <l^ a toi (..ii loi hrajmiKlttii; ni/.i 

In the hymn to Sclciic, asiribed to him, h»' siys, it w.t; exldbited 
to mortals ior an intnnjt’on and sign.” By IK* iod^ it is called, 
»* the great oath,” to w^k'tii the deities appealed. 

And the Twrd uppearal unto V}rahani,^'c. Genesis, 12. 7. 

Mr. tShuekford* conceives that the personification of the dehy 
lit the form of idols w.is never thought of in any nation until after 
the Lord had appeared unto Abralnm, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, 
^d not until .ifter the fame of these appearances had spread into 
other cciuntiies From all this he concludes, that not science or 
speculation, but a belief of facts well attested, led the liea^ 
tbens into this newer theology. Cicero hints at this,* * sape visa; 


' Martini Hist. f>iiiira. p. ji. 

* Ilotncr, B. II. 1. «r. * Hesiod.Theog. 1, 780. 

* Shuckfurd's Connevions v. m. p. 47. 

? pc,de Baturadeerum, lib. 3 . (k 3. ct C. 
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fbrtn^ Deo'mm quemvls now aut liebetcni, auc impium, D«ds 
priesentes case coiifitcrl coegerunt/ Again; < Prseterea ipsorum DecP>» 
mm ssepr prarscntuv, quak>i> supra commcmoravii declarant ab hit 
et civitatibus, ct singulis honiinibus consuli.* What was said of 
the appearance uf angels to men amongst tlie Hebrews^ and to 
some other persons ot other nations, was known to have been fact 
beyond the possibility of contradiction; anti hence it came to pass 
that thougli philosophy^ suggested no such innovation, yet tlie dH' 
lectors of the bncra of the he ithen kingdoms could ' not well 
avoid an imitation of what, in face,' could not be denied to have 
happened in .the woild} and this, by degrees, led them to their 
new gods. 

Now Sat ah had an handniaidf an "Eg^ptiant Genesis, 16. 1. 
Polygamy was allow^ed among the Aiaucanians, with customs 
very similar to the patriarchal limes. The first wife, who was 
called Unendermo, was always respected as the real or legitimate 
one by all the others, wfio were c.dlcd Inandomo, or secondary 
wives. She had the management of the domestic concerns, and 
regulated the interior of the lioubt'. 'I'he husb.ind had much to 
do to maintain harnfoiiy amongst tliese women, who w'ere not a 
little inclined to jealouiy — Chilif vol. ii. p. IIG. 

And he fh eamrdy and behold,- a ladder set upon the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven t and, behold, the angels of God 
ascendins; and descending upon if. Genesis, 2S, 12. 

In the cave of Mithra, in Peroi.i, there was a representation of 
a bdder, with seven gates ascending to heaven, alluding .piobably 
to the doctrine of the sidereal metempsychosis, or perhaps of the 
soul through the sevei al gradations to the supreme mansion of fe- 
liciiy. .The repieof*ntjtiou of a iiddcr, however, as the gate of 
heaven, was nut confined to the Mithraic mysteries of Persia. Mr, 
Maurice mfoims us,' that there ivas in ilio loyal libi.iry at Paris 
a book uf paintings, entirely allusive to the Indian mythology, tii 
one of which was cxliibited a sidereal ladder of seven gates, upon' 
which the souls of men* were represented ascending and descend* 
ing. 

And Jacob rose up earlif in the morning, and took the stone that 
he had put for his pUlaw, and set it npjor a pillar, and pottred 
oil upon the top of it. Genesis, 28. 18. 

From hence, probably, arose the pagan practice of consecrating 
certain sacred stones, called boctyli, anointing thorn with odorife^ 
Tous Oils, and veneradng them as divine oracles, into w'hich the 
deity had deigned to descend. The i^rahmins cxtiacted from their 
most precious woods a rich essential oil, with the purest portion 
which they anointed t}ic idols dicy adored. 


Maurice, Indian Antiq. v. S. 25D. 
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And thii si<me •which J fume set for a pillar shall he Gods home^ 

Genesis, 28. 22. 

It may be reasonably conjectured that the earliest temples or 
memorials of the Deity were of this description. From Pliny we 
karn* that Mitres, an Egyptian king, called by Isidore,* Mesphres, 
Was the first person who erected obelisks or pyramidical stones 
in honor of the obje<;t of veneration. Tacitus tells us,’ that* 
<• in the temple of Venus, at Cyprus, the image of the goddess is 
not of human shape, but a circular figure, tapering gradually 
from a broad base to a point,•the reason of which is unknown.*’^ 
The Apoilo, according to Suidas, was nothing mqre witli the 
Grecians than a column ending in a point. Pauaanias informs 
US, that Jupiter, Meli^liius, and Diana Patroa were represented in 
nearly the same manner *, and that in the ancient gymnasium of 
Megara there was ;i stone in the shape of a pyramid of no great 
magnitude, called Apollo Carynus.^ Tlic idol in the celebrated 
temple of Juggernaut is an irregular pyramidiCal black stone. In 
the temple of ^uninaut there was an idol composed of one entire 
stone fifty cubits in height, forty-seven of which were buried in 
the ground, and on that spot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worshipped between 4* or 5000 years, a period beyond whicJi, 
it is remarkable, they never venture ’to ascend \ for it is a period 
at which their Cali, or present age, commences. It is, in short, 
the period of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant previously 
observes, human lecurds cannot ascend. On the coast of Canara 
several thousands of people, we are informed by Captain Hamil¬ 
ton,* assemble in the middle of a grove, around a shapeless 
block of 8 or 400 weight, ofFcring their vows, and burning incense' 
before it. In the same manner the Arabians of Petr.i worshipped 
a black square pillar of a ^tone, without any figure or represent¬ 
ation. This deity was called 'Pheus, probably the same as Theuth, 
Thoth, or Taut, who was contemporary with Osiris, and to whom 
jSanchoniatho attributes the highest antiquity. 


-—-- - ■■■ ■ --- \ ----F- 

' * Pliny, lib. 30. n. 8. * laid.hb. 18. ch. 31. ^ Tarit. lib. 3. Hist. 

Paus. lib. 1. C.41. lib. 3. e. 9 . ^ Maurice, Indian Antiq. v. 3. p. 

* Hafnlltuii, Vcy. lo E. Indies, v. l. 274. 



OS THE CONFpRMrry 

OF THB 

GREEK, LATIN, AND SANSKRITA 

LANGUAGES. 

INTRODUC^nON. 

4 

J^ROM some primeval tongve* as from a'centre, the various Imiguagea 
of the earth must probably have arisetf, and the original roots of v^ordb 
are often found to have no longer any existence hi an hisulated states 
but wrapped up in a derivation, or swathed in an affix or a suffix. Wa 
have an example in the word anuiud, love, in Sanshrita^ where the 
root is rud, and the affix anu, and in Greek the prepo¬ 

sition, wiicre the root is : and dipuk in Sanskrita, of wiiich the 
root is dip, or dipu; and with the suffix k nis^es dipuk. I'his word 
has been a snare to some great men, who have supposed that the Latia 
term cupido, desire, has its' origin ip the Sauskrila word reversed, 
which, from the nature of its conformation, could iiot^iiave been the 
case, because tlio two last letters arc not necessary tu the exi-<tenre of 
the primitive^ dip, indanie, or dipu, to which is added ka in its silent 
state, that is, 'when a is hot mounded, aitd ka at tlie end of a word is 
often redundant, (Vid. p. 64s. W ilkina.j 
Wheresoever men ha%'e been originally dispersed, aud in whatsoever 
direction, thither they carried with them their monosyllable^ winch 
soon became polyr>yll.ibie ; and the oiigiiial, cluuded over tike the silk¬ 
worm, was lost in the obscurity of its obn making. The progress of 
language may be compared to a river broken into streams, in whieh 
the contents originally existing in the whole, ate no longer found in any 
oii^ divibiun, but must be looked for in the ^mailer ot greater branches, 
changed indeed, and diversilied by the nature of the soil, through 
which they have passed, or wlieic they reside. Thus the habitation of 
a plautwill niter its growth, and the sun and air will make a didcrence in 
an oriental,or an pccideutal mineral, as to external appearances, thougH 
the form and figure of it remain unchanged. In the Hebrew huir 
guage, which, with the Arabic, Svriae, Chaldee, and Punic, proceeda 
firom a common stock,as a variety of a primitive tongue, there is a puin* 
bar of worfis uniformly spelt, which have very opposite meanings, not 
j(o be reconciled to the ori^ntd root, and must be cxplamcd b(y the aid 
of the sister dialects. 



aso 


On the Conf^nity of the 

On’the dispersion of mankind, the colonies that migrated’to the 
North; and South, cariied with them the whole coUectioli Of 
words were required fua their wants in iheir first habitations. 

TbcM} sf»on grew mightily ; as new objects came to view, new names 
were wanted, aiul new ideas begat new expressions. Men first began 
to delineate what they wished to preserve in rude lines on leaves and 
»on stones, which they improved into symbolic and iniil Jtive characters, 
that are still retained by fluf Chinese, to the perpetual exclusion of 
alphabetical lellors, us jet perhaps undiscovered when the sons of 
Noah left Shinar. ' . 

'■* 111 rOdacing languages to regiment!., and marshalling them in their 
order, I should be inclined to'biing all those from the same stock, 
letters fdlow one anotlicr in tlie same oniforni series, with a 
similar identity both of numeral and vocal powers, which may fairly be 
aard to lie the case of the Samaritaii, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac,'Arabic, 
rersiari, and Greek alphabets. Should it be objeeted, that the upsiloii 
of the Greeks, that is next to the tau, with the arithmetic note of 400, 
ought to have been the sixth letter, according to the Hebrew sueecs- 
sioii, with the numeral power of 6', and not 600 ; I answer, that th-* sixth 
place v.as at first filled wiili tlse character jSaiJ, which had the numerical 
power of six; *an(l that this ihdracter was not a meie numeral, appears 
from the distinction given by the Greeks to tlie letter T in the epithet 
psilon, which hail been unnecessary, if no other character were set for 
a different sound of thi» letter. Now whal other is there but bau for 
this purpose? the very form of it is not unlike the Hebrew vau're¬ 
versed r» i*® name is nearly tlio same, so that the Greeks might 
probabh have ureant it fot the literal as well as the utfinciicul pow'er 
of van. • 

The insertion of various letters in the Persian and Ar.ibie alphabets 
not to bi! tbund in the Hebrew, which letters have no nunibeia Uissigned 
to them, proves ungqiiivocnlly that llic numerical power.', followed at 
- first iu the order of the letters, since of the 28 letters of the Arabians, 
nud the 33 of the Persians, tlmse which agree with the 22 of thc.He- 
brews in tlmir vocal, still-correspond in their numerical powers, nut- 
wlthstaodiug the difFerenlte of their place and situation in the al- 
phfibet. ' 

. It should appear then, and" a conclusion may be inferred without 
■Mclirisk, that the origin of the Greek alphabet u m. kcdcin from the 
Eaist, and it is said that Cadmus, Arbosc name is made up of Kdm, with 
. u Greek teriumation, at the head of a Phtenician colony, carriecl leltl^ 
into Gise^e one hundred and sixty* years before lloiner and Hesiod; 
and about three hundred after the dege of Troy. These dates may bo 
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uncertah^btitwe haven more fixet) point concerninji; the age of n«siot)» 
who was not* mucli older than tloiiter, if tic were not ys contempt* 
xntyt ^0(1 that from lii!i hook of work'i and* days, in wJneli he direcU 
the prlnilug of vines in Jtwulia to be hegiiii upon the rising^of Arctti^ 
rus at sun-set, sixty davs ufler the winter suNtice; and a&rain all (he gi'a{^ 
to be gathered, and t)ie second vintage ended, wiien the same star ruse 
at dav-brcak : fioni which account of the Iteliacnl rising of Arcturus 
it follows, that Homer and licsiod ilorisiied about d7<a years bcl^ic 
Christ. 

Although Greece borrowed its letters from Syria and Valosfine, yet 
is ite form cast in an Asiatic moi^kt, and derived from the same sources^ 
whence the i.ingniige of the Sanskrita has arisen, that is found evciy 
where, more or less, from the China seas tatiie Persian gulph. 

I'lic inyth'dogv of the Hindoos agrees iu a variety of ]>articular» 
with the Greek, and tlie identity of ^ebs and Siva, nr Trilochan and 
Jupiter Tfiupthaliiios, is manifest from Pau^anias, who tolls ns, that a 
statue of the God with three eyes had been found as caily as tin* taking 
of Trov- 

Tlte d.iys of the week are also named from the s.iine (iods in 
■Sanskrita and in Greece. One source of language, custuiiiA, and worship^ 
seems to have been cotnmon to both. 

llie Vedas, the oldest of any Sanskrita compositions, that is, the three 
first, Xthe fourth, which mentions Krishna, U of a very inferior tlnte,} 
are in the ancient dialect, and very dilHcuit atid ohaciire. I'liey are 
allowed, however, liy all, to full short tif the age of Mo»es, aqd by 
some to promhe small reward to the reader, and less to the translator. 
Tim more modem. Sanskrita has, indeed, been hammered info sha{>e,' 
pared, as it were, with the knife, and levelled with the ruler, till 
it has becoiue hard to use, and ditlicult to acquire from ii;, lung trains 
of exceptions and aiionialies. * The .alphabet of tins hiugnage i$^ so 
perfect, that with small practice you may read it; but tosjieakor write 
it you must know ail the changes , of letters that open on 'One another' 
in forming a single word or sentence, the permutations of all vowels^ 
and tlic coalition of all cousonaiits; it was Uius that Isocrates formeti 
bis style, fiivoy oil focKrrrfOa-i, as it were', with files and hamnieFs; and 
so fastidious was he, tliat vowels opening on one another gave him, like 
the nervous Sybarite 4 t the .sight of a spade, a pain io his side. Tb* 
ages of the VedoDs and Puranns is now no longer considered as 
fothomable; the fonner appear to have existed^ before the siege- 
Troy: the latter, ia their present state, are probably two tbouBaud 
years later, if we qray-judge, by an astronopiical observation made of 
the rising of Canopus heliacally iu two of them. As. Res. V. v, p. ^44 < 
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The Saoskrita and the Greek were alike in the earT; stages df their 
progress^ and^cem to have advanced, aide by side, with equal steps, and 
i» the tliird pci^m plural of the substantive verb they are nearly the 
agme iu the oldest dialects-*— 


G. 

a t 

etfit. 

ei;. 

eor/. 

f _ / 

ciTfiey. 

0 ' a # 

S. 

asmi. 

asi. 

asti. 

smah. 

stha.. santi. 

L. 

sum. 

es. 

est. 

sumus. 

cstis. suut. 


The eomtnon termination is elirf. The Latins retain the s in somu.% 
and sunt, which the Greeks disbard, and for oi;, iirrd,, own, six, 
feren, write sex, septefiit and follow the Sanskrit, that has ruvn, 
oWoi^sAttsA, six, sapta, seven. . 

' Ftoih these examines wc may fairly collect, that the Greek, Ror 
mc^n, a'iid Sanshrita, are but dialects of an original tongue, .which will be 
ibdjirn more at length hereafter; and conclude with a single observa- 
tron. ^Vhilst the Hindoos were polishing their Vedas, and Menu was 
composing his institutes in one quarter of the world, the Greeks, in 
the person of their bard, Homer, or Mad of Song, with the aid of tra-^ 
ditional ballads on the Trojan war, W'ent near to exhaust ail the powers 
of the human mind in a single poem. Herodotus, Dionysius, Periege- 
tes, and Eustathius, derive the Latin tttnguage from the ^.olians, and 
the Dorians from 'I'yrrhciius, a Lydian, a sou of Atys, and the Pelasgi 
ironi C^llene, in Arcadia, under Evundcr, who, in the reign of Aganie- 
dcs in Arcadia, arrived on the coast of Italy, where he built a fortress 
for his son Pallas, and called it noAXarrisv, from whence the Romans 
dropping the liquids, nu and lamda, called the residence, of Princes 
' Palatia. 

But that this Is not exactly so, we may pronounce even from what 
vfre have seen, and of titc Romans it may be said, with Lucretius, 

- ■ ■> — jiivat iutegrosacccilcre foutes, 

AtquO*haurire — ■ 

They drank as well as the Greeks from the source, and retained the 
^ple of a word, when the G reeks pnly took a part, as in serpentes, 
l^m with the Sansknta S iu sarpa. So in ileclining the verbs 

of the first conjunction, jetum, to beat, is declined like Tmw, and 
tivulikejivaoii, which is as hiuch of the Sandtrita-kidectioo as post 
firom poshat, without the aid of Greek. The ooticliision, therefore, is 
what I Mfited' before, that the Greek, Roman, mid Sanskrita, are bat 
parts of a first language. 

, r > S^IVESTON.. 
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Aovura Xjtxitoft OracQ Ijalinum in Nov, J^est. Congessit et 
variis ob^eivaiiombus phih/ogicis i^luiiramt Joh. Freder, 
ScfUensncr. Rcxemuetwit Jacohm Smith S. T. P, Joamex 
StrauchoUf et Adamus Dickenson. Editio qtuirta afiis enien^ 
dntior. FAinbityg. Academ. Tt/p. Londini apud Lvnn. 3ro. 
2 voL in 4 pis. 1811. 3l. 3s. 1. p. Of. (h. 

Thh merits of the learned Schleusncr are too well Vnowfi to 
Biblical !8clioiars and Phiiologiuiis to retjnire any encomium from 
us ; his induslry is sufficiently proved by t)ifc iiiiinber of works be 
. has published; and the extent of his reading by their ernditioii. Of 
all his productions, however, the most v.'Uuable, beca«‘'e the most 
generally useful, is his lx.‘xicon to the Nov. Test.: its utility is 
shown by the great esteem in which it is held by domestic arid Forei^ii 
Critics ; to those, engaged in the criticism of the N. T. it is indis¬ 
pensably necessary; w Inle it is extremely useful to the expositor or 
the coni nientator; and it may not be too iiiucli to affirm, that 
no I'liooiogiau ought to be without it.’ 

Entertuiuing these seiitimeuts, theiefore, of the worTc, we take an 
<‘arly opportunity of expressing our pleasure at seeing it reprinted 
111 so neat and useful a foiiu. The Gcitnaii edition is in this 
country extremely scarce : nor cnii the case well he diirLTeut during 
the present war. 'Besides, although in general very'valuable, it 
has several disadvantages;'the Ixiighsh editors protess (PrefaeCf 
p. xvii.) to have collected mure than a tlioiisund citoi’S of the press 
observable In the lust Lpipsic edit., and in the I'oieigti editt. many 
words aie cx[>l.uiied by Oermuii cxpiessioiia: these arc, of course, 
useless to siudi as aic not uetjuainted with the Germi.n language; 
but in the present edition these passages aic closely tendered into 
English, while the German text is also piinted for the use of auclk 
as may understand it. To the real scholar, wlio will regard utility 
more than mere outward appearance, one of tlic sniallest advan¬ 
tages of this edition is, that it is printed with very beautiful typesj 
arid ori excellent papet; but still this ttrcumstance may be dgtee^ 
able to the bibliographical epicure, and may induce him to prefet 
the Edhiburali to the Leipsic edit. > 

On the merits of the work itself our contracted limits permit jiie 
to say but little. In every human performance errorjs 
course, be found; that may be reputed best, which is least con- 
taniinateiS with mistakes. It cannot, therefore, be reasonably ex¬ 
pected, that even the Lexicon of Schleusner should be entirely free 
from marks of human mqierfection: but may veuitire to^ pro* 
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noiince, Uiat faw inipiovcments can be made in it, especially in tlip 
present .state ot‘ llihiical C'riticisiri. 'rheic aic,^ however, e few 
circumslances on which we .shall lieely nialcc mir remarks, which 
we submit to the candor and jiidgmeiit of the learned aiithuF^ and 
the literary world. • . 

In his reinaiks on the fJicek article, he assigns to it an indoli- 
nite use: “ /?/#■/#■////»/e usiirputin, ffimlajn, alHjuis, i. q. iJ,';” and 
anion;' inajiy oilier passant-s, the exaniniiiiion ot whiidi w'oidd 
occupy too imich space, he in.stancc.'* Matth. xiii. CJ., and tiaiis- 
lates the words si,- to xKom, ^in natevi quandatu'' liefore we 

I irocecd to the cxaminalioti of this asst i lion, we should aekiiotv- 
edge, that the same nilerpretation has been s hk tioncd by Jioseti- 
m}llhr, “ tniiii aHuuii''< to hu: inuej'nidc mmilur." It may bo 
rentalked, however, that an indetimte use o( the article does not 
occur in the. N. T.; the [uissages, in winch it is a-cnciallv esteemed . 
indefinitej may all he olhernisc explained. In the present passage 
Wakefield oljscrvcs, that “ a pasiicular tessel is uniformly spe¬ 
cified ; that it secm> to luive been Uopl on the lake for llie u-e of 
Jesus and the Apostles; that il piobably belonged to .s<ime ot the 
fishermen, (see IV. 'i'i ) who, lie. liiinks, occasionally at lea.sl, con¬ 
tinued to follow their former oceuprilion.” ;sCe John x\i. 3.) The 
ttonjecture of IVlr. AV. appeals to be coiifiruKd I’litircly by Mark 
lii. 9 , where Jesus is said to lia\e eoninmmied »va v^niagiov ttocct- 
auTW, ttx tov op^hoVf ivat $\l^x(riv cwtov : which Sclileiis-. 
ner, (v. TrfO'rxaeTs^soi) translates “ vt si.MPr.il sif/t 

piursfo hset.'* The .ship, therefore, in both mstiinces, wu.s proba¬ 
bly the. same; and liciicc the toice of the aiticio i.s apparent. The 
passage ill Mark is reiulcrcd somewhat ddferentiy in the l^eshito: 

1^1 lilxjiAOO oiii. ■ fgojo 

by which the Syriac transhifoi ha.s rendered properly 

signifying ni'Cxdere jWit, pimemt and inidert his c.xplanation 
Castell icfersto the passage, (lu voc. Lex. Syi. tUi. Micfidiiix, 
4t<J. (iblthig. 178H.) but this reiidctiiig, which might petiiaps annul 
the foiee of the aignment drawn from the passage of Mark, doc.s 
not appear to lay uny claim to high authority. 

When we commenced our examination of the Lexicon before us, 
we bad r.iuiked some otlier passages, on which we intended to 
animadvert; but on a second examination of them, ^Ye perceive 
that they will require a more prolix and particular commentary 
tbau, the proposed limits peiniit us to occupy^ We hope, how-ever, 
at some fuluie lime to return to llie consideration of (hem. In the 
mean time we can only express our wish, that this Lexicon may be 
taken into more general use: we have already mentioned some of 
its advantages ; in detaiiiug them all we might easily fill a volume. 
In some opinions, the author may be shigMar; but in no instance 
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liuis lie ever asserted any thing which he was unable to defend by 
iiigeniuiis and plunsible arginneiit; and the reader, evi'ii while 
difiering fioni him in upiiiiuii, mnsl ndiniie and applaud his aigu- 
nients, or, at lea*'!, the niaiiiiLT in which tlicy arc bimight forward. 
It w'ere iicedlcs» to produce examples, in uhich he displays these 
qualities; they may be seen in eveiy pait of his works; and we 
desire not by extracts to anticipate or diinim5.h llie picasui'e our 
readers will buve in pei using the book itself. 

* Before we part fiom the aiithoi, we cannot but declare om 
assent to one of his opinions, which :i|}p(‘ars undoubtedly tounded 
in tiiith. He expresses his coiivi* lion, that in Malt, xxvii. 17 
the true reading is ’Ir,Gwc /taga/3f3aj; and that in that, and the 
parallel passages, (Matt, \x\ii. Hi. 2'^. 21.2(i. Maik xv. 7. 11. 13. 
L.uko xxiii. J8. .lolm wiii. 40.; Kjeefum eti a Hbrarih, nc 
vonum Jestt cuinenint niu-m hnqnorunt at rcile viomit Origiiics 
floniil. XXXV. ill Matt.” {Sihhusuer in fj, We. learn 

Iroin Professor (i. C. Jdter, that the addition is found 

in three MSS. “ iVelslen. I. oGiic&bai hian. 11S. 
and Biichian. Venet. 10. n jnnnii, vtanu(I'ens. Syr. p. 172, 
4lo. that ill many eopie.s the S'l/lo/m teslifx that it was found 

in ancient copies ; that the s.uue reading is also met with iii the Ar¬ 
men. Vcl^. iiccoidiiig to l,aCro/-e; that there is a tradition among 
(he Syrians, that Baiabbas was called also Je.sus; that ihi.s is re¬ 
lated by Solomon, Meliopohtaii of Bussora, who lived m the year 
1222 : that his wolds,as preseivcd m the / niic. MSS. clwvj. are 

. joci jfJsAic \\aA., jo| ;.0! oOoa 

And ia.stly, “ Jesus Uamhhus’ is the reading of the Vcrs. Syr. 
Hirrosol. '^riic name Jesus, iheii, aceoidiiig to Oiigen, was 
omitted, lest the name (if tli#" Hedeemor should appeal to be pro¬ 
faned by being given to a muideier; isec Mark xv. 7-) diu 
t'amam, (juamohrem ni pluut/tis ex emptts expuintuni cst nomen 
•hsu,’* (/idler Veiss. Syr. p, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENX’E. 

CLASSICAL. 

An edition of Livy has just issued from the Oxford press under 
the auspices of an eminent .scliolai resideut in the University, It con¬ 
tains the text of Drakeiiburcli, various readings, A'c. and the whole of 
the notes of Crevier, 410. and duod. It is printed in 4 vols. oct. pr. 
3/. large paper 07. 

Mr. W. Hayoarth has in the Press a Poem in three parts, des¬ 
criptive of Grrece, The first part comprises the NortheiJiparts of 

VOL. rx. a.j(. No. xvn. p 
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Greece : (he second, Athens ; ami the thml, the Peloponnesus. There 
will Im: Notes and Classical Illustrations to each of the parts, and ei^ht 
Engravins'! from sketches made on the spot. The subjects of the 
Engraving'S are, the Siiiiimit of Piiidus—Theiinopylaj—Delphi— 
Temple of I’hescua—Fu_\\ and Acro|)o]is at Athens—Spaita—A ruined 
Temple of Apollo in Arcadia -ami Mycena*. 

The Rfipc of Proserpine, with othci Poems from Cfaudiau, trans¬ 
lated into English verso, with Notes and a prefatorv Discourse, by 
Jacob (isoRGK ‘'^rniiTT. In this traii'^hilion it has been the chief 
object to display t:> the Liiglit|^ reader, tin; pendlar beauty and rich¬ 
ness of Clauilsnn's imric ; those pieces theiefore nhose subject is too 
inucli debas^'d by adiilalion and pancgyiic, aie purposely omitted. 
Elegantly printed in octavo. 

The Latin and xlalian Poems of Milton, complete, translated into 
English verse, by tiie same. Elegantly printed in sniuli 8vo. 

mniACAL. 

Just published, a new edition, with considcrsthle additions and 
impiovenients. Novum Lerirun Gr. iMt. in N. Testamentnm, con- 
gessit et variis observaliuiiihus philologicis illnstravit Joh. Fkiedur. 
SciJLEUsNEft, rcceus. J, Smith, S. T. D.; J. Stuauchon; ct A. 
Dickinson, eilitio cpiarta. -1. vol. 8vo. 31. 3s. A few copies are 
MOiked off on royal Svu. Of. For an account of tins important work 
Sl:e our present No. 

ORIEHTAL. 

A new edition, with additions, Motives to the Study of Hebrew : 
collected by the Rt. Rev. the Ld. Up. of St. David’s, in 2 parts, 
mino. btls. 4*'. 

Hebrew Klements ; or a Practical Introiluctioii to the Reading oftJie 
Hebrew Scripture'^: con -'sting of Four'rracts, \i/ A Hebrew Prinior,— 
Syllabaritim IJebraicuiii, and the Hebrew Readei, Pari I. and Part II. 
for the use of learners who were not taught Helnew at School, and of 
Schools where it hH.s not vet been sntroduced. By the same. i2nio. 
Third Edition, lids Os. 

Mr. J. F. Gyles, of Bath, i» preparing for press the Elements of 
Hebrew Grammar. Part I. will contain the doctrine of the Vowel 
Points,—the Accidents of Noun.s, Verbs, ^S^c. Part II. will contain 
observations on the structure, genius, and idioms of the language. 


Oreek and Latin Books lately imported from the 

Continent. 

Eraami Opera, ex rccens. Clerici, 11 vol. folio, chart, max. 
veU^tUi 4 /^ 1 . 
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Fubri Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholastics, cur& Gesneri, S voL foi. 
best edit. ^1. 3s. 

Facciolati Lexicon totius T.alinitatis, operd et studio Forcellini, 
4 vol. fol. 1«S/. LtSs. 

Herodotus, Or. cl Lat. curis Wessclingii et Valckenaerii, folio, 
prixc vellum, 107. ihs. 

Haltaiis Cilossariuni Gennaninini, Mudii ^vi, 2 vol. ful. 4/. 

. Iledwig, Dcscriptiu et Adiimbratio Microscopico-^nal^tica Mus- 
coniiii i'roiidosorum, iicc non Alioriiiii Vegetantiuin e Classe Crypto- 
gaiiiicd Lintiici, 4 parts in 2, fol. ,witli 100 j>late.s finely colored, new 
and extra bound in llnssia, 28/. 

lUcniiitki I.cxii.on Arab. Pers. Tun*, adjectii ad singulas voces et 
phrases 'signiHcatioiie Latind, ad usitutiores .eiiain ItalicA, cur& B. de 
.Iciiiscli, el F. de Klezl, 4 vol. fol. chart, max. 367. 

Wachteii Glossarintu Gcrmanicum, contincns origiiics et aiitiquitutes 
totius linsua' Genunnicu', 2 vol. fol. ol. 

Ccllarii Gcographia, curA Schwartzii, 2 vol. 4to. svith Maps, best 
edition, 3/. 13s. dd. 

Casteili I-exicon Syriaciim, curA Michaelis, 2 vol. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Castclb Ia>xii'oii lleb.sol. cum Michaelis .Supplement, ad Lexica 
llcbraicu, 6' vol. in all 8 tol. 4to. 67. 6'y. 

De Bosch (llicronynii) Ob.scivationcs ct Notw in Anthologiain 
Grjecain, Ito. 2/. 2v. TJlIraj. 1»10. 

Groenewoudi Lexicon, Heb, ct Chald. pars 2. 4lo. If. Us. 6d. 
Harderov. Gelror. 1810. 

N. Teslamcniiiiii Gr. cuiA Oriesbachii, 4 vol. 4to. edilio splendida, 
12/. 12a-. Lips. 1803—7. 

Platonis Dialog. Delectus, Gr. et Lat. pars l, Eutbyphro, Apolog^ 
Socratis et Crito, cm a Wollii, 4lo. 9*- Berol. 1812. 

Scriptures Neurolctgici Miiiores Selecti, cura Ludwig, 4 vol. 4to. with 
jdatvs, 6/. 6s, 

Sestini Dcscriptio Nummoruin Veterum, 4lo. with pUlcs, 2l. 2s. 

Zonaric et Photii Lexica Grieca, cum Schleusiicri Append. 4 voL 
4to. 10/. 10s. Lips. 1808—12. 4 vul. 4to. clrarla opt. 12/. Vis. 

Aristotelis Qmesliones Mccliaiucm, Gi. et Lat curA Van Cappelle, 
8vo. 18s. Aiust. 1812. 

Eni|)cdoclis # Parmeiiidis Fragmeiita, Gr. curA Peyron, 8vo. 7s. 
Lips. 1810. 

Hcdcrici Lexicon Grseciiin, curil Jo. .Aug. Emesti, l very thick vol. 
in 2 parts, 8vo. edit. opt. 1/. S«. Lips. 17.96'- 

Lycophron, Gr ct Lat. curA Reicbard, cum Tzetzas Scholiis, edit. 
Muller, 4 vol. 8vo. 4/. 4$. charta opt. 6l, 6s. Lips. 1788-1811. 
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Lexicon Xenophouteum, Or. cuiA Sturzii, 4 vol. 8vo. chart, opt. 
4/. 4». ib. 1801—4. 

Leiiiiep Et>nioli»gicum Ling. Gr. ruri'« Srhei<Iii ct Nagel, 8vo. 
j/. 115. i)d. Traj. ad Rh. 1808. 

Oppiani Cynegetira et Halieutica, Or, cmk Schneider, Si'o, l.'is. 
Lips. 1813. 

Platonis Ojrcra, Gr. ct I-at. Studiis Societatis Ripoiitiiia', 12 vol. 8vo 
lOl. lOf. 

Platonis Dialog, iv. Gr. curA Biiltmanu, Sto. 8s. Berol. 1811. 

Rosenmullpri Scholia in Veins Tcslamcntiun, 13 vol. 8vo. tj/. 

Tereiilius, ruri'i Rrniis 2 vol. Svo. ]/. Hal. 1811 

Xenophontis Opera, fir. ct Lat. ex lecens. E. Wells, lecodiint 
disbertatioiie.s quA>dani ct nnKc dnet. viror. curA Tliicnip, cum prad’a- 
tiooc J. A. Krnesti, 4 vol. Svo. .3/. Ss. Lips. ISO!—4 


NOTKS TO COnKESCONDKNT.S. 

We arc obliged to postpone several !\oticts ot valuable publicalioni 
on account ol' a press of ollici matter in our present No. 

Mr. Hailc.s’ lirst article shall apjH'ar in our iicvt. 

Our article on Clamail, liiblmtl, and Oriiulnl iMnti7i>,cripts, i* 
unavoidably postponed tdl No. Will. 

We need only refer K. to onr/wYcrwrifl Atixrrsaviu, which v. dl be 
continued in our fiilure Nuinbeis. 

The conclusion of iitbliotheca iiossf-Hanu m our next. 

L. D. C. on the Lcltcr Giiain h»s been received. 

Prolusio Mercurittiis will appear in .some future No. 

. We have received .some articles from an ciuiuent Sciiolar in Holland, 
which shidl have an eatly insertion. 

We shall not lose sight of Reiskk’s Sotes on Sophoctes. 

In some future No. we shall reprint Kuster's Historia Criiica 
Honwri, together with some introductory remarks by Urofessor Woli. 

T. Y. on Diacritical points is unavoidably postponed. 

We bave just opened a pac'piPt from A. F. 


END OP No. XVll. 
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REMARKS 

ON' TI[J 

MISCKLLANKOUS OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

AUTHORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

IN SEVERAL LETTERS TO A ERIEND. 

O/ mUero* Scriptores, vel potiiis, O! mtsera scripla tot crcetlcntium Poetarum, 
Oratorum, HUtoricorum, «t atiorumj nisi franui, nisi colenia furiosa ista au<i^tci<* 
roMpcscatur. Quid enitn in Ulis sahiim ct incolume tandiw nuinvbit? Quid 
inttp^um, quid impuHutum, postetit nostm relinquctur, si cuilibet <|umciiaque 
:i$srqui uon potf&t, ea foimarv traiuformarcque pro aihitiio eonccditiir? 

H. Stcph, Ep. p. :;J3, Ui>t. Steph. 

« 

Fir«t printed iu 1731. 

WO. II. 


LETTER IV, 

Dear Sir, 

I AM glad to find liy yours, that you are resolved to be a fair and 
equal umpire betwixt the observator and the reraarker; and after 
having made this declaration, that you are inclined to think that I have 
hitherto made good my allegation; this is no less than giving the spur 
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to a willing horse; for tliis foretaste of your approbation, aJded to the 
^aeredness oi our coirMpondcnce, which of itself would pi'ompt me to 
go on, makes me do it with a double ardor. 

Min. Fel. c. is. 

Magniiuihntm Dei, qui se putat tiossc, mimit: gut non i iilt miiitertt, 
noil noi'it. 

TIu'olisenaior lif-TP is quite sanguine, he will venture to say that this 
place IS corrupted, »uid iinintelligihle; and tluii he adds, it imis! iu 
thus; Magmtuduum Dei, gut se putat iiosae, minutt: gut nonruli nn~ 
nuete, nmit. Now nothing can be plainer to me than that ii must not 
he thus. The sense is, w Iiosocvcr thinks he knows the greatness of tod, 
diininislus it; so that he wIk> would not go about to diiuinish it, does 
not pretend to know u; that is, he is of tliat spirit, which was in 
iiovrafex, and be^ expresses his leverence. to the deity, the iiiinieiisity 
of the divine nature, togeiliei with his own short-sightedness and insuf* 
fuiency, by avowing his igiioiance; and ui tins regard, it is a viittio 
intelhgcndo vihil inUUigcic ; and indeed it is a pari of knowledge, a 
great, and useful part, to know the extent of the liuinan underslandiiig, 
what IS without the reach and compass of the mind, as well as what is 
within It, ila Lunfcssce tjitperitite smtma pnidaKia est ; Min. Fel. c. J3. 
So again, c. 1<). Octavius luentioiiing Xenophon’s and Aristo\ notions 
of (_iod, much the same with what himself here advances, adds, Uter- 
qve mrijestafan Dei mtcll/griifh desperatione senserunt. And so that 
prodigious scholar Vitr. Pctitns Irit behind linn a work entitled, Pat¬ 
tern esse humante sapientite quadam trqno animo tiescire vellc. Vide 
Nicasti Epist. ad Ortrx'itm. Hut this sense is continued by the con¬ 
text: U mx ersa quaevnqne sunt, vtrbo jubet, rationc dispensat, virtutr 
consunmnt. Jlic net vidai potest, itsu eiaiioi csf, nec eomprehendi 
potest, nec mliinari, (so the. manuScripO senstbus major est, infinitus, 
immensus, et soft sibi, lantus quant us cst, luttus: JNubis vero ad hitrl> 
Icctuvi pectus angustum n-t; et tdeo sic cum digue astimnmus, diem in- 
mtmabilem diiamiis. Llaquar qveniadmoilum sentio ; magnitudinent 
Det, qui se putat nohse, ihinuit: qui nonx'vlt minuere, non noitt. As 
Oo<l IS soli sibt notvs, and nobis tad intellectum pectus angustum tsl, 
whoso thinks he knows hiiiK makes him to be what he is not, comprehen¬ 
sible by us, that is, degrades or diminishes him; and whosoever conse¬ 
quently would nut think meanly of (Jod, neither degintle nor dinnmsh 
him, readily professes not to know him; and tins, 1 say, is much what 
was said before, et idea sic evm digne astimanim, dvm incesttmabilem 
diciinus ; and it a[)pears that St. Cyprian tlonightso; foi in making use 
of the passage, he stops hcie, without going on to what follows. Vide 
turn de Idol. / ’amt. 

But thevibstTver's veision suits this Interpretation exactly. He mho 
thinks he knous God, kitoxcs him not: He n.ho thinks he cannot knoitu 
him, knorcs him: hoi tlll^c words reduced suinewhal nearer to the 
standard of theuiiginal make directly against himself, and speak just 
what 1 would have them, thus; “ He wfau thinks he know.s the majesty 
of God, degrades It: He who would not degrade it, thinks he cannot 
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ktiow it." Aii.iin by btiikiny out the wo», you lose the AiUitliosib be¬ 
twixt f/w? iC piftfit titmc, sintl non vox if; and ilu- |mb‘<Jigc fjuoltd abo\f 
lioiii c. ly. does mu'>t evidently minire mm iwvit, and not y/oi 1 /7'i/- 
tuUuin too, i'inm wlioin the iuithor liab sketched this whole 
semis to lecjiiiie no li‘>s, when lu' say>, tliut Ciod is in one sense to be 
know n by us, quod tr/o itnnunnim esf, ao/« acA/ hOiutu cut. Hoc (St 
quod Dtfim ahtiman Jucitf dum trstunm i non cajnt, if a turn x'u magnitu- 
dini\ ft notuni /lonnnihus ofijnitt et igitofuni. Apolojj. c. 18. And so 
much Ibi the sense of the passage. 

Tettiillfiin was SIM Ajrhun, and it is no wondei i\ ^Innirius, who, in 
sdi piobabihly, was an African too, ‘iHUild hdinw him: that our 
author has exseiibed liiiu, llaurcamp in his jirefaee to TerfidlianH 
Apology gives us a general notice, and Mrui^nis iipini this pl.iee ob- 
sfivcs it heie III pai'linilsir: Mtnucius, haMiig just lieen assertiiig the: 
unify of (jocI, goes on SIS above; lias it. Quod voltmitx, JJens 

tti'ws tAf, qin foftim tnolcin /stum cunt omiii inrfimtiinlo eicnuiituiujii^ 
corpurnm, spintuinn, rerbo, quo /smw/, rutio/ic, qua diAposuif, rtrtute, 
qua pot inf, de iiifnlo cxjnxs/iit in oinumcntum inajcsfattA auu:, unde et 
(ii'irii nonit'u ntundo accomnn>d(Ui} irtf. [bo ycr/cc///f//j again, 

c. yi. dam edixtinus Dtitm unmlAttnfftn hunc inundi xerbo, et rationCf 
et vnfitfc molitum] inii<tliiliA caI, ctAi ridcutui ; uuompndnnsibUiA, ctst 
per giafium rcprocsentetid ; iHitstiniabi/i'i, ctsi bumaniv .>,in\}btts WAtimi- 
tur, nh'<i rirus, et tantuA vAt. Ctctcrum quod cidni eummuniter, quod 
(Ompitheiidi, quod itsimnni pitiAi, n tnus est el oialn qndni', oecupntui ^ 
ct manibuA quibus coutunii/irtiir, et scindins ijnibin inunttur ; quod tcro 
imminwtn fst, soli ai/u notum cst. Hoc ist quod Dcum ocstiman f'acit, 
dum (psitmari non captt, if a eiivitiH mugmtudiim et notam homtnit.nA 
abjidt, ct ignotnm. 

'I'bis p.issiige IS out of Cliap. 17. of the Ajinhigy, and is trulv sub¬ 
lime*, not to ?ay divine: I have given il you at length, pailly bceause jI 
wMs so well woith your readng, but piineipally, Ueause 1 vvoiihl de¬ 
monstrate to you the truth ol the observation, that our author lias 
actually made use of this most learned fiiiliei. 

'Ihe passage the obseivator brings from ihnohiuA, which i,i had from 
0ic„e/?M4, IS iiUile beside his piirpose, nor does it -erve me. 

'I’hat from LuUantnis is cpiuted m a vi-ry ainvanaiiUible inanner; he 
has sadly mangled il; so it runs in the auUior, Smcca tehot tatioim 
Auus mirabtit Acntcnlia terminax'it. Magnum, inqutt, hoccu quid, mn- 
jusqut quam cogUnn potest, numen e.st, cut xiieado opcnim damns. 
Hmc nos apptobemus, natn nihil prodest inclusoin cs*e coiiAcitntiam, 
patrmitA Deo. Quid verjus du i poteAt ah eo, qtii Dcum nosscl, quam 
dictum cst ah hominc rercc rcbgionis ignaro'^ uam it mu/estatem Dei 
expresAd, majorem cjfve dicendo, quam id (arinagdafio wintiA hnmanic 
caperepooset Wheiein Laetantms and .Si«tcc/i»olh assert the iiicoin- 
preheiisibility of Clod ; but as that is a point lakeit for gianted on both 
•sides, so this passage' affects not the leudiug t-iiher way. 

In citing the context ol Minucuis, the oliseiv.itor lolhuvs Di. Davie.<!, 
who in histuiii has expussed Meursins’s iuter|K)lat;oa; ihe iiiuiiiisciipt 
reading Is us above; Mctirsms\ insettiun is founded on the? supposed 
want of a reason tor God’s being incomjircbcusible, .tad on the aulho- 
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lify of Cyprian: now I to yon, Sir, as nn equitable 

wlietlior tlicie is any occHbiun tor it, ub^tlni I here is reason siitticient 
for us to fjepart lieie Irom the ancient uutliorizcd reading? it is \cry- 
good sense as it is, and the reason tor Clod’s biin^ incoraprebi'iisibli-, 
gi\en in scii>t(iiis major 11 / .\l .iw, ;.dini(ling tlie inseition, llwii se¬ 

cond/lo/a ^ IS a little J!-MiiiiifO(ii(iiiv, jiinl Cifprian accoidiiifriy omili 
it; but wliy did not .'l/iM/b/tf.* gioiiiid it as well on Tnhillian as on 
Cypnaii'* n:is it bi cause be bas mutilated 7'e rial Han's passage? Mum- 
dm bad iimloiibtedly an eye to 'J’tttuliian Iwrc, and yet )ou sec abose 
what liluily be has taken; so that Cypnan too mas len'^oiiabls l>e 
tboiight to t.iki the like; it is «eitain that C'l/pm/i lias not leligioiisly 
transeiibeil Mimnnis, an instance in^iufrif we base bad .tlieady, and I 
dobone.iK as',nK‘vmi, epon coinpiiiing him with our iiuiboi, in the 
case bifoie iiv, that bis oinissioiis are consideiable, In-, iiisiiiioiis not a 
Jew, and bis alu rations no lener. * 

'1 be wolds iiijnnfi, iiicompir/uinibli’, and Inn^n to /limseff alone, aie 
a tiniislalion td the context ol and so is tendeuo 

■mcojnpit /iciisi!>ic; bow justly, see Dr. Watiiland on the Athanaiiiai- 
Ciccd, p. CIS. 

I base giM II you lioie a notorious instance of a conjectine founded 
upon a miscoubtruction or a niisundei'.taiuling ut the authoi ; 1 sbal 
now pieseiU you with anolber yet more tlagiant, winch the obseisc 
furuidies, on 

^Tn. 11. vci, 21?, 

- llli agmuic terto 

J.aocoonfa prtant: ct primum parva duorurst 
Cm porn natontm serpens anip/exus nterque 
Imphcat, it miseios monu Jepasdtur nrtus. 
i’obty ipsum aiuiho suhcitntem ac telajerentern 
i'onipanit, spirhqae hgant ingentibus, Hec. 

'1 b( re's no f.iiiir, be ticknei'Inlges, t'> bi ftnnid with tl.c presfiit rcid 
iiigluie, bill lit' lancies, read it te/ierus, because bis note is. 

Iinplicat ; hot ad ..loUdu.-i nij'antnw \ot lufantiuin, as Herxius, iidt Ct, 
Dansq. p. lO."'.] luipotis Now Iw'ie's not one word ot ttneiu'> , 

but thi n tbi'U V no sen,-e m (Ids note without it; and so at one stroke 
(tueioi is to be uMou'il (■' ibe eomiruntator, and to the ai.tbor ; .in 
< a«sy aUt lalioii, ami natural enough, there In mg a veiy gn-at likem'• 
betwixt xmplicat and temius, almost as gieat as betwixt pcrftdas lin:. 
CiTi/po anil laudidK as xalu luc; an heedless scube would be prone to 
mistake the one loi ilie olbei; but'one would, think, that atter all tiii-i 
chopping and f b inging, an abiindaiice ol light must needs be struck 
into Scrvms’s note, and yet it seems, that even thus, he ts not positiic, 
that there ts much Atiisi in ti, lliuiigb be had but just that moment de¬ 
clared, that fi/n/'os tioiild make it sense. Vah! 'tis hard such indi¬ 
gested stud'should be tinust upon us. 

The poet is pnriiciiinrly-exact and nice in thn description, the two 
serpents arc separately a match fur the two children, and so each of 
them soiSi'S one; but when they come to assail the father they join 
issue, and the narration runs iu the plural; agmii, by reason of the 
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r' nJrrnc'as oi the rhildivnS h'wlu', llwr) iniiLo no Ijouo'' of tlirm, as wi' 
;-iiV, l)iir wroatli, and twine, and twist llirin ju'-l as they please, \vhcie> 
as iiothinp. like tins happens to the moie robust Hunk ol ihe parent, 
thee me able only to sciae upon tli.it, and lu inlold jC willi (heir vo~ 
I’ltiK"'; 

Cnrripiuat ipirisijitc h^uft. - 

7n a word, as Seriius obsenes, the poet u^-es implnr.l to denote the 
pliableness of the inrants’ bodies, in oppo<>iti/.i) to iliai oi i])o f.iiher, and 
I'licie IS no need at all to suspeei the ijeiuiiiK luss ot a rini.iik ^o just. 

Blit the ob'crrator has not yet di-iiewilb Sr-n>»/t, lor he takes him 
to t4isk once inore on 


('■core:. 1 \ . 11 ). 

- InjUidui}} (inihro'.i r ih/f’i'inUf Of/i;/*<;v, 

Quo totuui {rna/i iorpi/t pculutif — — 

Wher .S(VU/m’s note is, “ Uiiiit luni, quo esse Wuumnn'. 

e.ipar ” I poll which he wi lies, “ It should bt;, 1 iliink, ,.iunnili oi 
T/m it/iih nunimis captix. She anointed him to eiu* him stienijlh to 
stiiieale with Proteus \Vliii'h is stolen i'.idi iitl^ liom Tuuh-nan on the 
pl.ici' ; “ Idto auteiii ylnsl^rus HUgi/in, ut possit xiJrjitli numims capax 
£ss<-, outorc Semo, xcl, ;//alijit.T* in mouin oiatioi ct robiisiiortsset, 
ivl dnitquet ne (^endere^ui tnaiis ct phuiantm fwlore." The obseivj.- 
lor conhrins his conjectun by what lollows in the author, 

Atquc hnbtU uienibris I'ci/d tmor -- 

\iid then sends us to Houier. . 

Now by xidendi here is not nio.'int the bare act of seeing only, though 
]ierhaps that i)ii“ht be one. reason t>f tins unction. Sec S';i'. ad I'afog. 
^’I. ?L but the coniine into his presence, which cmil l not he done 
vMihout gieal diificiilty, as and liiiit, h^ icr.son 

•if tin aboiniiiahle sleiicli ol the P/iutii. .'ro limner, OtI. 6. 441. 


/\s 7 Di Sij alvoTfXTog eVXsTO- rslg* yug aha,; 
rff'jixaxv dXinTgsp^cov oKomtxtoc oop,);. 

Tig ydfi av cha^.ry -Trseqd x^rei K')iy,rjCs.!Yj; 

'AKTs avT^ 6 {r«w(rs, xx» yly cviiaa, 

‘A/xjSgocrlYjv wtto pTva kxst'ert flrpft ^igooxa. 
fioLha welovo'av’ i>.-o'T- dlf a^T;o; c’ofop. 


\iid so Vir^il; 

ifft 

Dsilcis compositU spirmtl i nmbus aili.i 
\rd*:isni.n» speaking of Protem, he sa\s, 

-■ ■ tvrpes past i/ ^nO p’/ryifi pfiocn^. Vfi 

I don’t BU} llir.t he might not be anoir.ied, lor the oh->(T\utoi’.s reasgii 
likewise; for indit'd the in '4 and the inicuia and the spolita of 

quite through the narration, and cspeci.iliy the fiubihs metubns venit 
'oigor, all seem to imply as niiicli. AVhat I sa}’ i-, that there is no rea- 
bun to amend Scrvius, who gnes one, and euu.iliv u true reaton. 
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This attempt of his upon Sertiux, brings into my mind a passage ia 
Luemn; nsffirw ewifviou. "Ovei^of sm^,f oilru/f coare/ jlijSbv diroJ\£iii‘eff'9au 
T^S dK>]9e!af, i'rt vCv xai t^srd rorouroy ^fovov rare iry^ijfixrel ju,oi fto-/ 
^xyivTWv iv rol; o<p^x\[ji.o'is ‘ifx^au.sysi, xxi rj rcay xxou^evTci/y 
ooruj erxi'T} tixytx ^v. WIhti* t’jSv axoaSfcvrwv seems to me to be a more 
glossa fiisl put by some one who could not digest ^ayevruy 
and aftt rw.irds irceivcd into the text. The GrrrA scholiast citing the 
place has it not, and St. Matth. i. 20. says, ihv "AyyeXof Kvgi'ou xxr’ 
ovBtp i^xvi^ x'JroJ, Xiyjjv, til'C. and so mu is frequently met with in 
authors ft-llowed by i sentence which shall have no manner of connec¬ 
tion with sight or visioiii 

I shall close this letter with a passage in Ctcm>, which the inimit¬ 
able Gritvim not rightly apprehending, w^ foiceil to have recourse to 
a conjecture. 

Cic. (Ic Ofl'ic. Ii. III. c. 15. 

Q. quidem Scctvola, P. F. cum poxtuldssft, tit sibi fundus, at/us 
emptor &at, semd imlicarclur, idquc xenditor ita fectsset; dixit, se 
pluns asthnarc: addtdit centum milha. Nemo est qui hoc boni viri 
fuisse neget; sapientis negant; ut si ininoris, quam poUiisset, vondi-; 
disset. 

The author says, “ There is no one that won^t allow this to be the 
part of an honest and good man : but then they cay, it is not of a wise 
man; as if the seller, forsooth, say they, had sold it for less than he 
could afford." The Words ut si*minoris, quam potuisset, xendidis- 
set,*' arc wha4kiosc people say ttpon the occasion, who would readily 
acknowledge the honesty, but not the prudence of this action of Scot- 
vofa's; and they say them in order (o shew the folly and absurdity of 
the thing. 'I'o act in this manner, say they, is to act upon supposition, 
that(t. t. as if) the leller asked less for the farm, and sold it for less 
than what he could afford it for: which is alAurd and ridiculous to 
suppose, and therefore Scavola acted foolishly. In short, poUisset 
and xendidmet relate not to Scccxola, as rhnught the Icurnccr man 
above, but to, I don't know who, the seller. 

I am, with respects to all Iriends at college. 

Your most Humble Servant, &c. 


LETTER V. 

Sir, 

I HAVE as yet made but little use of the new edition of Plyfirch„ 
and so don't pretend to have formed a settled judgment upon but 
however, 1 think 1 may safely concur with you in saying, that it is 
little else than pompons, a veiy meagre jejune performance: another 
IcttdhBr two, 1 hope, will put an end to the trouble 1 am giving you 
about the observations, and then I should be glad to have your opinion 
more at iai^ upon that work. 



vp(»i Autfmii ancient and modtnu 

Mik. Ful. c. 11. 

Et cunt eximia voliiptate inoili vestigio ccdens arena subsideret. 

If this place is to be mended} one might rend by a very small altera¬ 
tion, 7Holfe vestigio cedens ; that is, tnothter^ taking the neutral adjec¬ 
tive adverbially, ais some MSS. represent that line, 

— - el lene crepitans meat Ausler in altum. Ma. IK. v. 70. 

See Cunningham in his Horace, vol. li. And so lene is used by Martial 
and Avienus ; c and j are easily changed. /Fright's Travels, vol. ii. p, 
tiS6. Cl. Dausq. p. .‘56. mums vestigio cedens arena can ni'ver be 
allowed ot^ mollis iitui vesf/gio cede ns 'n'ing the siimc; lor though such 
a tautoIo:iy might he dispensed with in an author, it is intnIerabJe in a 
conjecture: sec the Second Letter; and it is upon this account, that I 
lay no gre.vt stre-s on my own reading mollc. But there is no occasion 
for coiT etion .it all, and yet not for that reason winch the obsetvator 
assigns li;. tliat molli xestigio cedens may stand for midfitcr vcitigio 
(tdens, because the same objection lies against this, as againsrmo7/2.r 
:ibo\e, and molle; 'tis true, the diction ot this author is Horid and 
ahundani, but this f apprehend to be no iiistunce of it; mollis is levis 
here, that i'^, gentle, light; and so the place may lie leiidered, “ And 
the sand yields to tlic slightest and most g< olio piessiiro, to the lightest 
or softest tread,'’ for there is no manner ot iu*ces-.irY» with V)r. Davies, 
to expound vestigium of the foot itself; it inhere, as in that pass.>^f of 
Curtius, !•, 7. where speaking of hihi/HH Deseils, he says, Sahulo, 
quod prctaltum et vestigio ccdens, ergre moUuntur pedes. I'estigium is 
the pressure of the foot, the step; Apal. Mctam. 1. Dum'^amenti 
shnilis accelero vestigia. Our language is well acquainted with this 
sense of sojt, as, 1 hit him but sojll^, and in this very ease, tread 
sqftlp, i. c. lightly, or gently. But so Cic. Ep, 4tt. \. p. 1003. 

Ed. Verburg. Quod me quodanmudo molli brgehio de Pompeii familia- 
ritate objurgas, &c. and Columella 6, 1. Sub fiuem, tuctns inollissi- 
nius; and so mollis, speaking of rliinatcs, is frequent in the sense of 
Icnn hr mitis; and mitws molliusqur arc found joined in Vlorus IV. i2, 
27. So molli fastigio, Cies. B. Civ. 1, 2. and Columella aguiii, ager 
mollissime dcvexii^ If 

•t 

Miix. Fel. c. 8. 

Proh f mira stnUitia et incredibtlu audacia ! sperniint lormenta pra- 
sent'ui, ilum incerta metuuut, tt futnra: Et dum won jmt mortem 
tinun'i, interim mori non timent, iia illis pavorem tullax spes solatia 
iidiMva hliiiiditur. 

All agree, says the observator, that this passage is corrupted; now 
ho has forgot liigeUius. Again he says, that nil are agi-oed that the 
words are intended to express something about the hopes offutun; hap¬ 
piness ; he may presume this, indeecU but otherwise all the annotators 
do not say it toiidem verbis. He offers, ita illis laborem fallens spes 
solatia rediviva blanditur, but this conjecture deviates too fur froifi the 
MS. and laborem is the less happy, because mori non timent immedi¬ 
ately precedes, and seems to require pavorem, Tliis passage in the 
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mouth of Ccecilivs, is po contain a sncor; now both in the observator's 
version, and cniendaiion, the poignancy is quite dropt; for this consist¬ 
ing partly in Fallas, it is to be rendered A foolish delusive hope. But 
he owns ihe unceilainiy of tiis conjecture, and so 1 am at liberty to 
enter upon a Justiiication of the MS. reading, against the icstot Minw- 
cius\ Aiutar Jilts. * 

Rtgalltus attempts not the passage indeed, but then his interpretation 
is unsatisfactory ; he ascribes in one breath two ditfercnt senses to Man- 
ditur, which you’ll scarce think reasonable: in the first case houses 
it for mulcere or fnlltre, and in the other, for spohdere or polHceri; 
point the, whoje thus, ita illis pnvortm fallax spes, solatia rediviva, 
blauditur. Solatia redivira h the other paitof the sneer, and is in 
appositi.,n with Spes ; the si'iise is, So does a dtlusive lain hopt, uamelt/, 
a pleasure uhich is not to take place till lureajter, lull their Jear.<t. 
Ctreihus prot'esscdly. and more directly ridicuUs tlie icsuriection in 
chap. II. so that till re, IS the less ocrasion for him to be tull and ex¬ 
plicit here, to have specified belore, as the observator thinks he should, 
the happiness ns well as the pains of another life; iiioieover futmc 
rewards, and future punishments were things insepaiahle in the Chris¬ 
tian's creed, and they who believed the one, believed likewise the other, 
and that Cieciltus knew this, appears from chap. ii. Now mention of 
future punishineiilij is actually made, insomuch that there is no handle 
fop' this objection, no louson to conclude, that there is a hue or two 
lost. But allowing of my interpunction or exposition, the hopes of 
Christians are no less meutioiud than their fears, and both the great 
motives of Chiistian fortitude are ridiculed alike, and so the very 
ground-wuik of the objection is sapped. In short, appositions and re¬ 
dundancies aif most fiequent in this author; and the sentence receives 
both considerable light and strength from those words in chap. ii. 
Omnia tsta figmenta malesance opinionis, et inerpta SOLATIA A 
VOETIS FALLACJliUS m dulcedme carminis lusa, &c. That 
blundeis and miscmistrnttioiis have been owing to false punctuations, 
is very well known; I shall go so far out of my waj, as to present you 
with one very leniaikable instance: Andrew Schott, in his edition of 
Photius's Ali/rwlnhl. a.i\d Mein sins, Giotiov. Antiq. Gr. vol, x. c.\hibit 
a jiussage of//effur/ots/}V4ffnf//ru<f,y,, under this disguise; rwv is Siiru^.- 
AajSa'v [j. c. croi^eL'.v] iVa alv eyei njv va^aXrjyGVo'scy p-aK^xv, tpCorsi 
iregitrirarai, oloy 0i}Ta, 6 i;ra, ^ra’ ocx ie u,r„ irafo^tiverai, aXfx, xairra, 
Ss\tx, And their iiitcrprctatiun accordingly speaks the following big 
nonsense. “ Inter disyliabas vero qintdam habent pi imam loitgam, qua: 
NATURA SUA CJliCdMFLECTUNTUR, ut jS^Va, ^ijra, rjra: 
Quee teronon circum/icctuntur, in pcnultimd acuuntur.” 'I'he alteration 
of a single comma alibrds us light, and sense, *0<ra uev s^ei rijy Kx^or 
^.Tjyciutrxy pMx^dy <puo-ei, itegia-VixTai, oloy ^^ra, fiSra, -^rx’ orx Se p-ij, 
vx§o^6veTxi, x>Jtx, KXiT'irx, Ss>,ta. '1 hose names of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, which have their pmu/Zima long by nature, are circumflexod in that 
penaltitfut, th'isr winch have it not so (but by position) have an acute 
accent.' We need not doubt of the emendation pMn^xn It is 

Heiladius’s own expression, ro W, (i. e. x adv.) p.xii^hy tori pucrei. 

As the observator has hero mentioned the one maiiuscii^t of this 
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author, I would just obsfrvc, that it is a inistiriii' of Das. Faber, v. Lu- 
cifitgus, to cite this inuimsni|}t, and tiuMi, which isyetworst', to say, 
(h<it the inanusci'pt is I.uctfvga, and the vulgiite Luciftrgax^ 

when It IS just the contiiiiy. 


Min. Fel. c. ^0. 


Quid illas anilcs fabuJas, dc kuminihus axes, tt firas homines, ct dc 
honumbus qf bores, aique Jlorcs, 

I'hc obaiTvhtnr is hero again harping upon the old string, and bo- 
causAhe passage is, as he thinks, ill worded, and not <)Uite so clear ns 
^c would have ii, he would strike out a p.’irt of it, and would icad. 
Quid illas .antics fabnlas, dc hoinitiibus av(5, et feras, arborcs, atgue 
fiores. Which IS as much as to sa), wuh the zany of the age, Vtam 
<ZHt titveniom, out fuciam. lUit Di. l)<nic» too makes a loul about it. 
'J’he sense i‘>, Qind niorer illas anihs Jubulas, svilicd, dc houninbus axes 
factas, ct hamints factos Jeras, ct dc liominibits dnngne m bores factas 
atgue f(ores. I’erus homines, i. x. feras, qua: ciant olun, ct jam nunc in 
htsharumJarmts, kotnines sunt. Accoi(iing to that in Oxid, 

Mens autiqua lumen facia guwjuc iniinsil in tina. 

And below, 


Stepe feris laluit risis; oblita quid csset, 

Vrsaque CMHspcitos in muntihus lion nil ursos: 

Perfinnnlgttf (upas; quamvo pater es^et in tilts, 

by which it app -ars that these beasts after llieir nu uiinorphoscs, were 
thought to continue the same persons, men and women still: the author 
theieloie is not speaking, as [Jr. Danes causelessly fears, of beasts 
changed into men, by wbieli ineiiiis, ns he lightly obstives, the trans- 
fnimatioii of men into beasts would be cimdcssly omitted; but he it 
actii.dly speaking, on the contrary, pertinently, and seasonably, of 
men changed into bea.sts, and so all the coniiiioii and ordinary muta¬ 
tions, which are said to befal men in the mytlioiogic agi's aic really 
meiuioncd ; /erasis a locution of the same soit as diU hotnim- 
hus, Miuue. p 101. which e.spu'ssioii likewise retains, p. 12. 

ho nunnna lapides, Teriull. Apolog. c. 22. Joxnn laptdeni, Ctc. Kpist. 
Fam.'7. 12. and Jpuletus de Dcy bociatis; Sed till dcbucrant adorare 
statim bijoinic nu/uen, quia ct canino tt leanino capitc commistos, tt de 
capra, el de aricte cornutos, (t a iumbis IIFltCOS, ct d cruribus SFjR~ 
PENTES, ct (i planla vel tdgo ALITES DEOS riceperunt. Ter~ 
iull. cod. c. 1(). And again, Qnidam miilto secunores totam xiia liujus 
erroris FIUGINE CONTINEM'U depeVunt, SENES PUERI, 
cap. .0. xt IJnxtrcamp. in locum. Fabulaque manes, Hor. Od. 1.4. 
l6. ayS^uiKOf aiip,po^i], Uerodot. Clio, c. ;i2. where Groiiovius the 
sou brings av^fwiroy and avfifw.rfl; na/AfoAtg : Uostis turmcc, 

{). 192 - of these obsei vuiions, which it sccius he could digest well 
enough; see also Js, Foss, ad Catullum, p. 21. In short, in these 
cases the substantives aie either used adjectively, or it is an apposition, 
and the expression no o^er than those which are mni-e commonly 4tnown, 
Admetus rex, Homo rex, Devs rex, and the like, or than tho.se uiention- 
ed in the second letter, amnis Tiberinus, Ntlus amnis, Indus Jlumcn, 
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As to the change of syntax or phrase in this sentence, I need not inform 
youi Sir, that it is common in the very best authors, I shall rattier 
chase to observe upon it, that here it is not, perhaps, without its pecu* 
liar beauty ; the change of men into beasts is so easy a moral transition, 
and in the natural way, scciningly so much easier than either into birds 
or plants, that the author seems to have expressed himself accordingly, 
and us if there uas almost no change at all, as if these/rrtr were not so 
much dc virit out feminis factetj Si> ferae homtnes, Jerat kustantB. 

Vour most sincere friliid, &c. 


LETTER VI. 

Sir, 

T«o or three ^pccin.ens of recantation shall make the subject of this, 
to which 1 shall add an instance or two, wherein I think, he bears too 
hard upon others. 

Your most obedient, &c. 

IMiifcr. Fet.. c. 21. 

F.rigonc suspensa de laqtieo est, ut Virgo inter astro ignita sit. 

jMethinks 1 would have igmta to be a more significant word than the 
observator would make it, and that astro ignita should mean the sum¬ 
mer constellations. See Rigaltiiis ; who, by the way, is that ONE per¬ 
son he intimates by SOME. But at last tht observator himself says, p. 
4S. that he is doubtful ichat/icr it be a general epithet, or not. Astra 
ignita map perhaps mean the summer signs and constellations, of which 
Viigo is one. If there is an,’ difference betwixt igneus and igmtus, so 
that igntus may be that which has heat in itself (as Virgil says igneus 
Sol, and Tcrtullian, ignea Zona, s|>eaking of the flaming sword that 
guarded Faradise) niid igmtus that which is heated by something else ; 
if, 1 say, there he any such distinction as this to be made, then astra 
ignita luust mean the summer signs, as thought to be heated by the 
sun; but as he has knockeil his own observation on the head by an 
open ictractatiou, 1 shall heat no fiiyther trouble about it: the reading 
here IS ignata; now it is true, the alteration into ignita is easy, and na¬ 
tural enough, but it is no less so, should you change it into innata, that 
is, immortalts, iugenitaf in which sense I've observed it often in Tertul- 
lian, a writer our author is well versed in, and once in Prudentius ; the 
epithet upon this supposition has still a greater energy, it makes a pure 
absurd contrast with laqueo suspensa e<it; and Octavius seems to intend 
it should, for he goes on, Castores allernis moriuntur, ut VIVANT: 
JEsculapius ut in DEUM surgat, fulminatur: Hercules ut HOMI- 
NEM EXUAT, Oeteeis igmbus concrematur. Tis.pity St. Cyprian, 
who has what is here cited, verbatim, determines net the reading for us 
by giving us the other also; the observator testifies that the stars were 
thouglig to be gods, and if you want an highu authority, see Cic. de 
Nat. Dear. 2 . l6. Clem. Alex. p. 22. ed. rott. Plato in Cratylo. 
The letter g has so great a share in the compounds of Ntttcon that the 
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copyist might ru»1y put tgnatus for innaitit; possibly the old way 
of writing this word was iagnatus ; Dausquius shows that the Latmt 
often drupt tlic », $u that then tt will be tgmtus, and theg; I suppose to 
be afterwards softened into tiiiotlicr a, so os then to be innatua: and the 
° like changes wc may imagine in connafiia, and by the same steps, cong~ 
naius, cognatus, coiihatiia. 'I'he old Ramans had the gn frequently 
amongst them, us igntitua, ignurvs, igiraiws, aiid forty others, but par- 
tiiuhirl^ in the branches of this radix, gnatus, gnaturio, and its com¬ 
pounds, prognatus, cognatus, agnatus i-^the g moreover seems to be an ' 
essential part of the radix, at least anaeiuly; for when-as the com¬ 
pounds of no«co arc supposed to have it, as igaotas show, because the 
radix is originally Greek, iiz. from 'yivaJo-xa/, so nnacor is probably 
from some tenso of ysvvon': <>i yelv<iu.at ; and s<» J conceive tliat those 
words were anciently leiid ivgnotus, ingnavus, rngnarus, fire, tn is most 
certainly part of the composition of these worils, as also of iiniatus. 
Dausquius products an inscription wherein is i^‘ad stugno v. sum, p. 45. 
iiot be this how it will, ignata may as easily be iovinuata as Jgnita. 

^T.n. IV'. 500. 

Non tavnen Anna nozis pratexerc funcra siicris 
Gcnnanam credit, ncc tantos mrntc furores 
Concipit, aut grazio/y/ timet, qmm morte Sichcei. 

Ergo jussa puraf. 

Hero the observer propria coedit vincta, and is at last almost induced 
by an autliurity in Orid, to agree with Servuts in construing concipit, 
imagine, perceiie, with esse understood: but otherwise you may repre¬ 
sent the place thus, 

Non lumen dnna vovia pratcxcre fanera saeria 
Germajiam credit, (ncc tniUos mente furores 
Concipit,) uut gravwra timet, quam morte Sie/iiii. 

So that vec shall be nec enm, and concipit shall refer to Dido, whilst 
credit and tmtt relate to Anna, and an> joined by the disjunctive 
if ^ou should object that the poet says of Dido, ver. 474. 

Ergo ubi concepit furias eviefa dotorc, 

Dccrevitque mori ; 

I answer, that there the author is rehearsing the matter of fact, namely, 
how it was with Dido in her own breast, whereas here be is speaking of 
her artifice and dissimulation, and how she appeared to her sister: as 
to the bn'iken construction, 'tis frequent in the very best writers. So 
Luke ix. 3J). where ro is to be referred to the child, and the rest 
to the unclean spirit. See Raphel. on the place. Upon the w]iolc» 
take it which way you will, concipit is a very justifiable reading. 

Gcoi^. 111. 432. 

Postquam exuata palus, terraque ardore dehiscunt; 

Exsilit in aiecum, et fammantia lamina torquens 

Scevit agria, aaperque siii, atque exterritus aestu. 

Here w« would have read exercitua ceatu, by conjecture, as wc pre- 
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tended; but lest wu should be found out, wu were forced to a(Siki>ow- 
ledge after, that it was in a very good manuscript Ursinus made us(‘^>f; 
the edition of Firgii 1 use, is that cum Nuiu rariorum, Lugd. Bat. 
l6'80, and there Cerda says expressly, “ Ne abeat inohserratum, in no/i- 
/cgi pxercitus, vividiore (ut ap-paret) sentcntia which note. If 
presume, is likewise to be ibiiiid in Dc la Cerda's own edition. Cerda- 
nus you sec testifies that excrcitus is in more manuscripts than one, and 
seems likewise to approve it; what udected sagacity lieic is all this 
while? yea, what pilfering of fbnie by robbing the annotator^ ? 13ut as 
the various lections of the CMotian manuscript are observed to be gcnc- 
rally glosses, and Lincidniemis has brought the obser\ator to retiact 
this note, our author is at last very safe from this attack; as 1 hope he 
is too from that of JSlr. Marklandf ou 

/T’.n. IV. 450. 

- fat is exteriita Dido. 

Who would willingly, though with just as much reason, and expressly 
against Serxius'i> .luthoiily, correct it, 

- J'atti e\crcila Dido. 

Exteniftts in this sense is so much Virgtlian, that nothing can be more; 
but this spawn of criticism, when they oncu get a favourite word by the 
end, arc for thrusting il in every where, oftentimes in the author's wrong, 
and to the exclusion of a peculiar cliaractcristical reading; these cor¬ 
rupters of antiquity are a pietty ancient fraternity, for we find Piiotius 
making a like complaint of Vaulus Mysns in regaid to an oration of 
Lysias the orator. Cod. ii62. IImKo; Se ys, o ex Mueriaj, rov re weft 
reu Xo’j.ov, ouhiv rwv vvnsiSt yyyja'totyjrof, 'tdiv 

X’jrixy.CLy e’x/SaXi^ei koyu/y, xai iroA^.O'Js xai y.a}<.ous aWws slg voflooj 

fltjropffyajy-evoj, ■no\>.ijs pi,eysl\ris rws avOfWTrooj lupsXslas diteareno'ev, 

eofi'Txop.ei/cwv eri rtov SiajSoXTjv ‘ffearovTifJV' dwa^ya^ airoxfiSevref, 

iraf££i;fa9r,o-av, ifru^xrearTk^xs Tijs hx^oXrjg, uiarrs^ Kx'teir' oiXAoiv -iroAXwv, 
^Tijj dXyfislx:, ysyeuj'Aeu;;. lliit to return; if cT?c»'n?«s is to stand in 
the Gcorgic, I’ll veiituie to say, it ought in ihv j'Ent-id too; but to this 
\ery attempt of Mr. on the dilneid, 1 sincerely believe, is 

owing thai of our observator on the Gcorg^ic; he stoic it, or, to say 
the least, servilely copied i-' from this: to that idle and weak conatus 
of Lincolnitnsis, the ubservator's coriespundciit, on this passage of the 
Groi'g'ir, p. 64. of the observations, I need say nolliiiig; the ubserva- 
tor, in liih turn, has demolished il; 

- moqne 

Marie cadunt tubiti per mutua vulurra fralrcs. 

AliN. I'el. c. 25 . 

Sane et jicca Larentia et Tloru mcretrices propudwta. 

Neither Arnobiiis nor Augustine that Flora was a de^ed harlot. 
It is probable^ that our author and Lactantius, who assert it, are mis¬ 
taken. 

Ail this is Mons. Bayle; as is also all Dr. Davies's annotation: I 
can't pretend here to take into examination every thing that Vossius and 
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Btiyle have said upon this subject, but shall content myself with mak¬ 
ing an observation or two in favour of the fathers. 

The charge at first glimpse seems to fall heavy upon our author, who, 
us writing before Lactantius^ appears to be the father of this story; and 
much more because Tertulhan» twice mentioning Acen Larentia under 
the charactei of ahailot, and he. prior to Mtaucivf, and sometimes ex- 
«;eribed by him, says not a word of Flora: but still here arc but three 
against three, (for, as Terfullian is to be Joined to Amobiuit and Augus~ 
tint’, so IS Cyp)tan t(» Minucius and Lactantius) three negatives against 
iliiei* albiinatives, or rather, three that don’t properly deny the thing, 
but happen to be silent, and not to ins\^t upon it. 

Now 'tis ])lam, that Lactantius has not herein blindly followed Mi- 
niiciiis, for be rcl.itis the whole story with all the several steps of it, 
and con^eqiuntly must ha\e it fioin sonu^ other author: Mhiucius 
ihereJore invented not the story; nor yet Lactantius, foi Minucius, it 
.HI ms just hinted at it before him ; so that it is not these two authors 
th ir are mistaken, but some third wiiter, if any, whom they used in 
eoiuinon: tins laet therefoie is fai fioin giving Just occasion to that 
■’.ere ledeMun Vossius mabes upon it; Orig. Idol. ]. It2. p. 49. Of 
the two, the weight lies upon Lactonfitis; but there is no reason to lay 
the bilitheii e\eii upon him, unless ’tis le.isuJiaiiie to suppose linn 
one ol the wcjist of men, and one of the most barefaced liars; the 
cmrerit of the stoiy, as glossed o\er by the poet, he acknowledges, 
lies against him. but he n ay chnlleiige all to gainsay him in point uf 
the hgaey, this is a matlei ut fact wliicli ituisi be tiue, ho could never 
have the impudence to asseit a falsehood of tliis kind; and it is most 
true, both Ovid and the scholiast ot' Juvenal, and F'ussius, in spite of 
himself, confess this: ag.iii), the nature of tlw Floralia does but too 
plainly bespeak their ungio, winch as instituted more u\er by a liarlul, 
as says the sclioliast, to whom should they be instituted but to Fenis, 
or one like unto her? Nay, Ovid expiessly says, that iVoro was the 
goddess of court! zniis, theieby methiuks injlmating no less than that 
she was heiself one of that tribe; and Augus/iac\ words imply no less, 
“ Cujus hull scentii tarn cjf'uswre et hccntiore turpitnJine cilebrantur, 
vt ^Hiiis intdligat, quale dientonium sii, quod placa/i aliter non potest’* 
'Tis prv'tty plain, that rhe scholiast alludes to the very same stoiy Lac- 
tantins tells; by agieeing with Inin in the use of the Fhralia, he fairly 
insinuates what he durst nut .speak out; they that hold the one, must 
hold the other. 

In short, 1 cannot think that either our author, or Lattantias forged 
tills story ; and then farther, that as Lactantius follows nut Minucius, 
nor Minucius Tcrlitllian, wlioin yet in other cases he is apt to follow, 
’tis to me mo.st evident, that they' had it from some third wiiter, who 
was no Chiistiuii; and this I am the mure persuaded of, because of the 
scholiast of Juvenal: now if this Pagan writer could by any means be 
found nut, it would tjuitc clear up this point; what if it should be 
J'erriiis Flaccus? Lactantius has that moment cited Veniaa, and on 
the like occasion; nay, if we arc to receive Kof^m’s oimeiidution, on 
this very same occasion, viz, in spi4king of Flora as a harlot; Ferrius 
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wrote libros rervm memoria dignarihn^ dr ohscuris Catonis, (by whicb F 
AUppose' is meant the Ortgines of Ca/oJ Satunmm et' Fai/Ofi: Tertul- 
lian quotes not Verrius any when*In his apology, so that 'tis no wonder 
that he should say nothing of Flura^ though he mentions Acca Laren- 
tia j in a word, it so be ^at in any of those pieces Verrius mentioned 
this story, the three writers MinuCiua, Luctantius, and the scholiast, 
had it probably from him, and then Verrivs u to look to the truth of tt, 
and our authors are all clear. 

Miif. FfiL. c. 3'J. 

Deum oculis carnahbus vis vid^re, cum ipsum animam tuam, qua vn's~ 
ficariSf et loqucrls, vcc aspicere possist nee tenere ? 

As before upon hactantius and Minucius^ so here the observator is 
too hard upon Dr. Doxies who mount, to bo sure, that crrnerc ‘'hould 
respect the eye of the mind, and aspicere that of the body ; cernere is 
with him percipere or sentire; Cerno animo sepultam patriam. Cic. 
Orat. in Catilin. 4. 6. Non ergo idea nascimwr, ut ea, qiur suntfacta^ 
videamus; sed ut ipsiim J'actorem rcriim onnuum cmUemplttnur, i. e. 
mente cernamus. Lact<tiit. 3. .9. 13. Erectd mente Deum cernere. Id. 
3. 27. If), and in 3. 27- he speaks de antmte famine; and Ciccio 
Tusc. Dtsp> p. 73. Ed. tert. Davisii, and p. 194. with whom also 
animo videre and animo cernere is common. 

1 would not be thought to say by this, that cernere is the true read¬ 
ing, for tenere has the veiy same sense as cernere in this case, and de¬ 
notes percipere, sentire, tiiteUigerc, and the like; for as comprehendu 
IS the same with tenco, in the primary sense of teneo, so is teneo the 
same with comprekendo in the cointuun acceptation of comprehendo ; 
Tcrftll. c. 17. Lact. I. 20. 21.—3.12. 2.-2. 8. 40.—2. I7. ult.— 
,3. 27. 13. Comprekendcre and tenere are joined in Lact. 3. 30. 4. 
Videri and comprekendt, AJinuc. p. 89- 

Adieu. 


LETTER VII. 

Sir, 

I SHALL present you herewith a series of uhsi'rvations, which I take 
to be either unnecessary, or not his own. 

Virg. Georg. IV.5l(). 

Nulla Veaus, non ulli animum Jlexh’e Hymencei. 

I'he Roman, Medicean, and some other old books so represent it; 
others give nullique, says Pierius. And will not cither of these serve 
our turn, but we must have recourse to a needless conjecture ? Whither 
will this Emendandi cacoethes carry usF Virgil has Hialus\ but why 
must these be multiplied, and that against authoiityF In^short, the 
received rradii^ is eydry whit as good as animum, or as nwli illi ani” 
mum, as Lincolniensis most in harmoniously conjectures. 
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Min. Fez., c. 8. 

Qu£ de vltimd Jieee coUectis imperitioribui, et mulicribiis credvlif, 
aexus sui facilitate labentibus, plehem profance cor^urationis institHuut* 

Upon which the obscrvator writes “ Perhaps it should be muhercu- 
liSf which expresses a greater contempt/' Now after having said this, 
one would really wonder, with what assurance he urge against Lin~ 
colaiensiSf p. 128. *' Since Lydia is very good sense, and is in all the 

manuscripts, it ought not to be changed for Libya, tliough Libya were 
as proper a word." Minucius’s passage is good sense already, and can¬ 
not be inipru\ed but upon a principle fundanientally dangerous both to 
antiquity and posterity: Lactantius 5t 13.5. alluding to this cavil of 
the heathens, and possibly to this very passage of Minttcitis, says, ** Si 
eiiim temina; sexiis infrmitate labantur, &c.“ where you sc'e he seeks 
not to exaggerate the matter, by the use of diminutives. 

ViR«. ilin. I. 2GJ. * 

At jnier Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen liilo 
Addiiur, (llus erat, duiii res stetit Ilia regno) 

2'riginla -- 

As the Aineid now is, I don’t find that the obscrvator contends to 
have any thing struck out; rikI tin refoi'c 1 shall dismiss this passage 
with only a wish, that he would often call to ntind, that the classic 
writers were all fallible mi'u, witness Servius’s remark on jZJ/i. VII. 
674 . that we must take tlw m as they an*, that is, such as the best ma¬ 
nuscripts represent them, uiiloss, what very rarely happens, there bean 
absolute necessity to the contrary; nothing less than self-evidence or 
demonstration can, in iny way ofjhinking, support a coniectnre agmiist 
their authority: that he had caWd it to mind, bcfoix' he pronoui&rd 
upon that line in 

j^n. IV. 6'33. 

Tam hreviter Barevn nutricem adfata Su'hsri, 

Namque suuiii pntria aiitiqua cinis ater habebat. 

Hervius manifestly read it in liis copy, for he explains patria aatiqua: 
that he had called it to mind, before he went about to new mould that 
passage, 

jEti. VIII. 131. 

Sed mea me virtus, et sancta oracula Diviim, 

Cugnatique patres, tua terris dedita fama, 

Conjanxere tibi, et fatis egere voleutem. 

Where Sf;•»*«« justly observes upon mea me virtue, Heec arrogatiu ad 
honorem Evandri pertiiiet;'* for if the hero's own virtue assimilated liiu», 
or any ways recommended him to the king, an equal honour and com¬ 
pliment redounds to Evander ; all alteration is therefore superseded, and 
much more so, as mea me virhts, what the obscrvator acknowledges,, is 
in character; again, the observator's sagacity here is ail borrowed 
money, for Servius takes notice of the seeming arrogance, by endea¬ 
vouring CO palliate and excuse it; and as to transposing the two half 
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lines, the observator has forgot the two passages himself produces p. 7. 
where dii and mens sibi cousciu recti occur jointly, dii and mores ; but 
1 shall here bring the former passage at length; 

Vmo. iEn. I. Cloo. 
grates persohere dignas 


Non <^is rsf nostrcEy Dido : 

Di ttbi (si qua pios i espectant nvntina, si qtiid 
l/sqiifim justitiee est) et mens sibi eonscia nclit 
Privmia digirt forant.---- 

Hero the observator oflois ferent ; the polciiiial mood and the futuie 
tense of the indie.iti^f aio so nearly allied, that they are (<ften put for 
eacliothei; sec/A’«. XI. 70S. There’s a p.irallel passage in Phxdtun 
4. 24. 24. 

- quum rrJiquum posrerct ; 

nil) mquit, reudciil, quorum mnt lauiiii dua. 

Speaking ot tlie (’a^lor*!. Here where Borman and Hare would read 
reddentf Beutlcif has it rvddaiil ; Scrvttis and Donatus both e.\liibit 
Jeratitf and so Homer quoted by Servius, 

Xoi Je fieol rcev S’ avri p.syoeixsx SsTey. II. (JisO. 

There was no doubt but the gods would repay the queen, and it became 
the heio to express Afc gratitude by wishing it; 'tis very true, what the 
observator says, that 'tis partly owing to the notes of Setvius, that 
yirgtl has come down to us so little corrupted j and 'tis as true, that we 
ought now to make the same use of this most ancient and learned com¬ 
mentator, and to use him as u shield to waid off lliusc many woUnds 
and^ashes, wnicli oihfTwise these soils ot Scribltrust these ^neidomas- 
^j^cFwould every day inflict. But ii^o on. 


ViRG. .T.n. V. 495. 

TerHus Eurytion, tuuSf C clartssfmef /rater, 

I'andare: qui quondam, jiissus confundere feedm. 

In medios tiluni tunisit primus Achixos. 

Servius talks of Minervtepersuasione, and Tavbman mentions the place 
in Horner, and so without'inuch acumen he might fancy tliat it should 
be si/asiis. But jmsus he confesses to be better, because it became 
Virgil to lavour the Ttojatis and their friends, as much as possibly lie 
could; there's no occasion to s<*ck shelter in this artiflee; forjussus is 
belter than suasus, because 'tis the reading of the manuscript, and be¬ 
cause It is synonymous with suasus; what the gods persuade they as it 
were command, and so of other people; and accoidmgly Cxsar joins 
hortor and jubeo together, “ Quod res nulla successerat, postero die 
consiiiam ceperunt ex oppido prqfugere, hortanto el jpbente Vercingeto* 
rige,” He B. G. 7. 25. thus nshxoui of the Greeks is properly jubere, 
but as frequently hortari, suaderc, rogare, petere. 

Mn. VII. 443. 

Cura tibi Divhm effi^es, et templa tueri: 

Bella viri pacemque geraot 
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What ii he angry at ? Pierivs manifestly gives his voice for gerent ; so 
that this is no restoration of his; he claims no thanks, fhopc, tor bring'* 
ing the authority from Homer , for Tauhman .supplied him with that. 

j^ln. VIII. 6'30. 

Fccerat et viiiili Jictam MaiortU in antra 
Procnbitiise lupam : gnmnos huic ubent circum 
Luflei'e pendentes paero't, et lamhere matrem 
hiipavido$: Ulam fereti cervice i ejiexnm 
M II I cere 111 tei nos, et corpora Jingere hngxtA. 

“ \%T\o\. rnnhexe altfx'iios too bold an'Y'xpression, says the observator, 
since motion Ciiniiut be represented in a pictuie ?" Now here again we 
are l)(‘lioiden to Seivius, who wiites, “ iVo« quod in picturd erat, dicit ; 
sed id quod intclbgimus Jactum fuinse.'’ And then he goes on to justify 
it by 

ili*.!!. I. 483. 

Ter cirenm Ibacos raptaverat Ilrctoru muros. 

And indeed ^i'. an idle question; foi in strictness, bow could they be 
represented .IS i'. 632. or moving, a« A'eriiW interprets it; as 

both jp/ayiMg' and sucking^ rod. These cuset; arc much like to those in 

Tclog. VI. 62. 

Turn Phaethontiadus musco cirnmdat amara 
Cortias, atque solo procet a\ ertgit alnos. 

Which arc called beauties; sec Serviiis on the place But as the obscr- 
vtitor sei'ins more especially choked at xnulcere alternos, alternus is 
used by tile poets for ambo. And'^so he niayy if he pleases, take mul- 
cerc alternos for mulcere ambos ; 'tis De la Cerda's observation, and 
not his, that Cuero lias 

Obilipum capul, el tercti cervicc reflfvum. 

ViRG. .din. XI. 708. 

Jam nosces, veiitosa Jerat cut glut la laudan. 

Tiberius Donatus make? ventosa a wscative heic, as appear^ by his para* 
phrase, so that even this remark is iLOue oi liis. What 1 have all along 
said being chiefly on the defensive, 1 beg leave to give you my thoughts 
upon an observation of Mr. IJuct's. 

Georg. IV, 511. 

Qualis populcd matrens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur Jletus, quos durus arator 
Obserrans nido implumes detraxit: at ilia 
Piet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabtte carmen 
integrat, ct moestis late loca questtbus implct. 

This very learned man here asks, ** Comment se peuvent renconlrer en¬ 
semble la null et Vonibrt du,peuplu’r?’* by which you may perceive, he 
understands umbra literally. If it be so to be understood, the author 

VOL. IX. a.Jl. NO. XVIII. R 
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thi’i) miisit mc’'iii Ifiiit cau-i’d by tin* ino(»ii or thi' twilight. But Virgii 
yjLys, till* bird sat upon a boiil^hi wliicli cannot easily be reconciled 
with the litenil sense of umhrn at all, and so umbra hcne, as in other 
cases, is nothing inoie than cover or piotection; poputed sub umbrd, 
under the shellcr of tlio popl.ii. 

And now I don't know that any thing remains for me to do, but to wait 
in expectation of yuiir decision betwixt me and the observatoi. But 
lest yon sh oiild retoit iipon me, that 1 have likewise penned a critical 
defi aice ot two Lahn aiitliois in Eng/i^/i, 'lis necessaiy, beloic I disniis'- 
you foi gootl, to ob'.erie, that I only lollovv iny leadei ; that die inis- 
judgineiit is the f>I)senatoi’s, not mine; that the author 1 have to do 
with, IS an H-'gfi'.’t aiilhoi, and that it is he who is concerned with the 
tw’o Latin (mvi: whom theiefuie 1 heie liiially dismiss, and leave to 
publish liis Iranial lun k (as he airogantly calls it) with what care and 
disputch he shall think lit. 

our very liuinhle servant and admirer, &c. 

[i'tMIS ] 




lUBLlCAT/CIUTlClSM. 


.ri vviNc ‘‘(illftnptfd tcfcndfaiitl trilh some of the transhl ions’ which 
Mr. Bellamy “ has ^tvcn of difjicvif pnssasces in the Hebrew Scrip- 
Ivrett,” and having thus iiicurw’d the displeasure of that Gentlcuiau, 
I hope you will permit me, tliruiigli the inediiiiii of your Journal, to 
make a few rtmarks on his attempt to prove that I have no critical 
skill in the Hcbiev I.;nigu:i£re.— \b I have reason to believe you are 
inundated with eoiiiiiinnitalioiis ])rncured you by Mr. B.‘s papers, 
I shall, as iinich as pO"ilde, avoid being tedious: and indeed, if 1 did 
not consider it u debt of respect due ti> your readers, and to those 
learned gontienien wlios^ names appear in your Journal, L should not 
trouble you on this occusiuii. Cci taiiily, if 1 deserve the character which 
Mr. B. gives iiicil you have been v«>ry blaiiieable in giving my papers a 
place among those, of so many learned men. I do, however, most 
cheerfully appeal to those who are skilled in oriental literature for the 
justice of iny former remarks on Mr. B. though I do not entertain the 
hope of convincing him of his errors. 

I said in No. X. of your Journal that when iin/l signifies tht 
place of,” it always implies the absence of that in the place of which 
it stands.—Mr. B. will not allow this to be the case; but surely he 
ought to have given some better reason than his baie assertion, since 
every mere English srholar must know that in the two passages quoted, 
the expression “in the place of” is equivalent to “instead Now, 
where God uses second means to effect his providential and gracious 
purposes, thiTc his immediate presence is not; otherwise mediate and 
immediate are terms of the same signification. Tfaougli my notions 
respecting the divine being are different from Mr. B.’s, 1 can assure 
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him tliftt I firmly believe in the ubiquity of Jel’ovah, and consequently 
that, in his spiritUiil and opewitive preseme, L j caii:;nl be absent ftuiu 
any place: yet lo tuN t'lisl God acts mediately b^ a person, and that, at 
the same tune, and in the same place, he ac1-> i:ntnc<ii.itcly, is a contra¬ 
diction in loriiis.- —Le\U. x\i. j'2. is not to Mr. 15.’s pui[>one ; for if it 
were, he must aieue that ^aul was not sheltered by tlie umbrage of the 
grove, but that he was ivsTKAD of the grove. This is, in plain En¬ 
glish, Mr. Bellamy’s translsitiou, not of a “ dithcuU pa-sage in tlic 
Hcbiew Scripturesbut of one that has not the shadow of ditficulty 
about it; the impropriety of which mu A be manifest to every En¬ 
glish scholar of tolerable capacity; for if nnil ii rightly translated in 
Gen. 1. 19- and Lev. wi. 'Ji2. then 1. Sam. wii. 6'. aecoiiling to Mr. 
B's mode of aiguing, ought to he vendevcfl “ Saul abode iu Gtbeah 
INSTRAO OF the grove, A'c." In both the pasb'iges quoted as autho¬ 
rity by Mr. B. there is a inainfc'-l leferciiteio tlis piimary siguificaliun 
of rtnn ‘ under.' In the former, Josepli s jid to his brolhren, “ I am 
nrr/l, under C«od,” i. e. aeling as his iiotiumeiit ; in the latter, Moses 
directing Israel respecting the riles of atoiieineiil, Ac. says, “whom 
he shall consecrate to iiiimster in tli-' piiest’o olfice in his father’s 
s/car/,” i.e. his father in point of lime, as widl as having his 

name inserted below that of his father in the roll or ('lironicle. 

Allowing that I wcic as igiiuraiit a-> Mi. B. would haie your readers 
lo suppose, dors it fidiow, hecaii'.e /inn has various meanings, that 
Mr. B. has lightly a]ip!ied one of them in 1. Sam. v\ii. ().l Does 
?>Ir B. think he has w rittcii intelligibly wheie he says, “ Mr. U, should 
have known tbal the woid admits ot ne.ir fifty dillcreiit modes of ex¬ 
pression, according lo ils ideid varialion, ut‘ wliidi be appears to be 
ultogctliei ignorant I1 nmst confess myself ignorant of Mr. B.'s 
meaning: 1 really thought that, on his plan, all liie variations in the 
signification of Hebrew words were made hy the jiixta position of 
the ninsoretic vowel points; does he mean to loach that JinJl taetiath 
ia pointed ni 50 dilfereiit ways in the llehiow Bible I 

Mr. B. says, “ I would ask tins Gentleman, if, as lie supposes, * Saul 
abode in the hill under the tree in Ilaiiial:,' uliat necessify there was 
for him to have his sjicur in his hand, when all bis servants were about 
him?" I ceitaiiily never have said that there was necessity for 

Saul to haoe his spear in his haudt though I think it no ways unedm- 
iiian.for a captain to have his spear in his hand, while he stood under 
a tree, with his military hand around him, and as the sacred writer 
informs us that he had his s^iear in his hand, might 1 not with far more 
propiiety ask Mr. B. what necessity there was for Saul to have his 
spear iu his hand when he lodged in Gibeah witli all his garrison sol¬ 
diers guarding him ? 

Again, doing me the honor of classing me with Keniiicott and Dc 
Rossi, he says, “ this is sufficient to convince any one, who has a 
moderate share of Hebrew leitniing, that this wliter has not manifested 
a profound knowledge in Hebrew Criticism, or he would have known 
that the word Bagibeah does not mean a hill, and cannot be 

so translated. It is, to be sure, translated in the hill 1. Sam. 7.1. in 
the English Translation, from which this Hebraist has taken*it, but 
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we shall soon see that the translation is wrong." I have never said 
that the word ba-gibtah signifies a bill: but that 17^211 Gi~ 

heah does, Mr. B. himself will hardly deny. He also allows that the 
English translators render it so in f. Sam. 7.1. but he promises to show 
their error. Again, Mr. B. says, ** it appears that this writer cannot 
render 17^232 the hillt without taking an unwarrantable liberty 
with the original, after the plan of Kennicott and De Rossi, by inter¬ 
polating a rr he, emphatic, and so he translates it in THE hill,’' 
May 1 not adopt the words of Mr. B. and say, if this is not trifling 
1 know not what ie." Mr. 6. must know that there is not a page*in 
the Hebrew Bible, which, if rendered into English, will not furnish 
proof that the deflniie article * the ' must be used in the translation, 
where there is no H prefixed to the corresponding word in the original. 
Moreover, when there is a prefixed 2> 2 or bi the letter H as an article 
is regularly omitted, and the omission (according to the Masora) com¬ 
pensated by a dagnh forte in the letter following the prefix: so much 
for Mr. B.’s critical skill in pointed Hebrew. Thus we must take 
this Gentleman’s declarations for proofs, and “ we shall soon perceive 
that the translation i.s wrong!" This is Mr. B.'s proof of the error 
of the English translation and of their humble copier. “ That the 
word niV2i2 Gibeah [. Sam. vii. 1. which should have been translated 
ill Gibeah, but which is rendered in the hill, has been translated 
wrong, will appear evident from what follows. It is said, Andthemen 
of the hill ; but the question would then be, what hill was this where 
the ark of the Lord was brought? We should be altogether at 
a loss to know; il would be uncertain, and the best conclusion would 
be by a perhaps^guess^ork; when the very word is plain and ex¬ 
press. By turning to the II. Sam. vi. 3. 4. we find it is said, the 
house of Abinadab which was at ny2!l2 Gibeah, not, the house of 
Abinadab which was in the hill. Therefore the very same word, I. 
Sam. vii. 1. nV232 in (Tibeah, has been improperly translated in the 
hill.” He then politely ])roceeds to inform your readers that 1 have 
presumed to copy from the translation onlp, and after a little vapor¬ 
ing upon my literary theA, verp consistently calls my copied trans¬ 
lation a fortuitous shoot of iny oion imagination I!—It needs little 
skill to sJiow that Mr. B.’s conclusion is illoakml, since his premises 
will serve equally well to draw a conclusion from the direct contrary 
to the one be makes: thus—^The word Gibeah is taken as the nq^e of 
a city in 11. Sam. vi. 3. But in 1. Sam. vii. l. it is translated «n the 
hill; ergo, in 11. Sam, vi. 3. it should be translated tn the hilL And 
so have the LXX rendered both the passages: Mr. B. cannot compli¬ 
ment them, with having taken the English Version as their authority, 
nor accuse them, as he docs me, of being ignorant of Hebrew, ei; 
eUev 'ApivaSd^ rev sy ru jSouvw* I, Sam, vii. 1.— Keu avSr^y 
wMv ’Ap.iva$d/3 roo iy rcu ^wy;o‘ II. Sam. vi. 3. In the Latin 
Bible of Jnnius and Tremellius n!y2i2 in the passages above ia nuder- 
ed " IK qpso colle ;" and what is more, the very passage in dispute, 
1. Sam. xxii. 6. is rendered in the Septuagint Kal £aovA sxdSrjre sy 
tip |3o«vw, X. r. A. so it is in the Geneva French in all the passans, 
*‘au Steau.” These are authorities which 1 did not consult when 
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(in No. X. Class. Joum.) I gave the translation of I. Sam. xxii. 6. and 
they are respectable: 1 am happy to find myself in such good com¬ 
pany ; that I have the honor to stand not only with De Ilossi, Kenni- 
cott, and the English Translators; but also with Junius and Treniel- 
lius, the Geneva Doctors, and the seventy Interpreters. .Is Mr. R. ever 
found in such company ?—These, however, were only men and might 
err; but there is a circumstance which decides the question, and if 
Mr. B. had not been as little acquainted with Scripture Geography 
as he appears to be with Hebrew Criticism, he would have known 
that the English translators have erred in taking Gibeah as a proper 
name, in H. Sam. vi. 3. For the Ark of the Lord was not at Gibeah 
of Benjamin, but at Baalah, or Kirjath>jearim which belonged to 
Judah. And David went up, and ail Israel to Baalah, that is to 
Kirjath'Jearim, which belonged to Judah, to bring up thence tlie 
Ark of God, &c. —And they carried the Ark of God in a new cart 
out of the house of Abinadab1. Chron. xiii. 6. 7« Mr. B. dors not 
give himself time even to guess at what he does not know. He has 
lost himself in the dust which he throws in the air, and cannot be 
helped by the English version, on which he so politely compliments 
me, until he can prove that Kirjath Jearim and Gibeah are only dif¬ 
ferent names of the same place, and that Saul's royal city of Gibeah 
ill Benjamin was situated in the country of Judah ; besides I would 
recommend to his notice the words of David in I. Chron. xiii. 3. “And 
let us bring again the Ark of our God to us ; for we enquired not at 
it in the DATS of Saul.” 

Mr. B. has nothing to do with the notions I entertain respecting the 
unity of God: the Classical Journal is not the field for polemical 
divinity; and if it were, Mr. B. is the last {icrsou in the world with 
whom 1 would contend. Mr. B. may think that he has “ shown iu 
the Ophion and in the former volumes of this Journal,’' that Elohim 
is a noun singular; he cannot but know that his antagonists consider 
his proofs in no other light than as mere “ declarations;" see No. IX. 
p. 129 to When it is considered that the word is joined with 

adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, of the plural number, scholars will 
naturally require some higher authority than Mr. B.’s ijise dixit, before 
they admit his opinion to be just; and however the word may some¬ 
times be used as singular, even when applied to the heathen idols, such 
a passage as Psa. Ixxxii. 6. is sufficient to prove its plural significao 
tion, if the instances already adduced need^l any further accession of 
strength—'* I said, ye are gods'* — DJ 1 K D\'17K '/nDH amarti Elohim 
atem, 'Eyw elifei. ieot ears. Sqttuagint. I cannot resist the inclination 
which I feel to present a few of the authorities to Mr. B. by which 
the English translation of I Sam. iv. 7- 8 . is supported. The Vulgate 
reads, Deus, in v. 7 . and in v. 8 . '* Fee nobis: Quis nos saivabU de 
manu DEORDM sublimum islorum 7 HI sunt Dll qui pereusserunt, 
Sfc" The Septuagmt has in v. 7* oStoi oi Set), and in v. 8. ijuiv, 
rig s^eltMifeu ruv OEDN 'tuiv orefstSv tourwy; oufoi 

ol 0tel ol itafd^uvres x. A. In the Latin Bible of Tremel. and Ju> 
hiu8 in V. 7. Veus, and iu the 8th, i manu istorum DEORUM mag- 
nifieehtisrimorumt Hi smt ILLI dii qui pereusserunt, hfe. The 
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classical Castellio renders v. 8. Hms: quo enim sr contra iUomm 

tarn cxci'llvnimm Deorum vim dc/ensnm iri? lllos enim esse DTjOS 
qui tot ciadihns /Egifpiios in desertis affecissent. The Geneva French, 
Malheur a nous ! Qui nous ddivrera de la main de vet DiruT puis- 
sans 1 Ce soat ccs Dieux la qui out frappe les Egyptiens au desert^ 
ifc.. Will these have i«> weiuht with my opponent 1 

Mr. n. says, " I do not mean to odeud this Gentleman, hut 1 am 
under the necA'ssity of showing tl)at he is not ciilically learned in 
Hebrew. He tells us that *1^“! dabar means indiff'erenllv cither a word 
or a thins;; tins is not the case : tlio radical form of dabar is used 
to convey a variety of meaiiinws, and it has near 300 ditferent modes 
fur variation in e\preS'<ioii, which can ncitiier he understood, nor 
applied,, without attcuditi'; to the ancient custom, when the Hebrew 
was a living lHn.<;uat'<‘, which is ahsoliitely ne<'essary before he can lay 
any claim t»> Hehiew *:riticisni,”—I can assure Mr. B. that he is in no 
danger of oll'endiiijf me; but 1 suppose he knows, that “ if a fool he 
brayed in a mortar yet will not his folly depart from him he might 
therefore have scaled I lie eicat pains he liui taken to remind me of 
mv i'yncrance. 'I'he le.'irncd reader trill excuse him for writing dbr 
without voweh,” and his ignorant aiiiagoiiist will periuit him to 
insert a lowcl batuecn //aiul b, aiidnnother between b and r, that is, 
he siidll cliiise two of the Masorctic vowel points nt a time, and if he 
can make din' as'^uiae 300 diilereiit forms, liy the help of two vowels 
at a time out of Ihiitccn, Jus antagonist will acknowledge himself to be 
as ignorant of Mathematics as IVFr. I>. would hai’e him to be thought 
of llehi cw. If Mr. 1>. means that tlie siginlication of a w'ord admits 
of such a number of Aaiiations from its situation and connexion; such 
signilication can he discoveud without the niavirctic })oiiits. If he 
means that such a saiielv oi'slgniticationb can he made hy the po.sition 
of the sowch, cserv o ..jlaiuatician knows that "131 will not admit of 
any such iiuinhor of < l>ring«s as he alHrms bv the choice of two s'ow- 
els ala time out of tliiilci ii.—But tlie nieiiis of the question do not 
rest iij>on til" si:;ni‘ic?tic;is /f 131i hut upon 3 prefixed, nbNii is not 
at all afl'ecttd in it^ •igi- i cati >n; it i^ still a pronuiiiiiial adjective, 
and it 1.1 lUrC.'i/j pi«';x(<| In □n31 wh.' li means ‘njter’ o\ ‘ accord¬ 
ing to:' so Ilia I li Mr B, wants an answer to his question, “What 
dots he think of DVb ca-ulrh ti/iisu la-youm?'^ I reply 

that notlilng hut kcciiltssiiess, or ignorance of Hebrew', could induce 
him to ask such a tpiestion. Might 1 not with some propriety ask Mr. 
B. how he can fuctecid to be a critic in Hebicw, while his knowledge 
rloes not reach »o far as to enable him to distinguish the diftoreiicc in 
signilicatiiui hotwccii a prell.\cd 3 and an emphatic il? 

Mr. B. has taken the best method he could have used, to induce 
me to bear witii patience the eoutempt he has so lavishly poured up< 
on me ; it is an ho*^nor to whieli 1 couki scarcely have aspired, to be 
classed with the English 'rrun.slators, Keiinicotl, Dellossi, &C. and 
it ib periiaps an Jionur to which I have no just claim. 1 certainly 
consider jnysclf mu( h iiiferjor to them; but if my knowledge of He¬ 
brew extended no farther than Mr. B.'s does, I 'would not have had 
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the temcrily to trouble the Editor of the Classical Joimtal with my 
observations. A few more iTmaiks on IMr. IS.'s paper shall suiliec. 

In p. Q2.S. No. XIV. lie say* that in (pioliiii' Doiit. vi. 1 1. I hare, 
like the translators, made no diiitinetioii hotveeii and 

To tills 1 repiv, that I have made the same ili^tiiiclioii which eveiy 
Hebrew scholar makes; I consider the one to be in the form ab¬ 
solute, the other to be in ie<;imen Rut thin I have omitted D which 
should have bem pietised to Ties I did throu.:h inatteiitioii, 

not “ because 1 did not know what to do with it,” asMr. H. asserts. 


The mem does not mateiially alter tlie ^ense, which i<i Miiliciently 
clear in the EiiL'Iisli translation ; in llie oiieinal thcie, manifestly 
an ellipsis of a woni, “ ye shall in.t <;o idler other $!ods [choscn'\ 


from the (rods of the people." In the Seplii.'i; 
Alio t’Sjv Gs'.y/ fOvaTv T Cv — ^'I ho two 


int t!i(‘ mem is lendercd 
jiii'saucs, (jnoted by ]\fr. 


B. as authority for An translation, aic not to Ihc p.anl ; 3DD 
has an application seiydidcicnt in Nuio K/t k. r\Mv. ] iS. -and 

Dent. \i. 14 . the mein docs not .-i^'nily * linin’ in aiis oi ihcni: in Nuni. 
\vi. f). Ill the .*^cpliiiijiint, it i.s n-ndcred which is loristriicd with 


y/Aiv; hut when hi signifies ad it i'. "ciieially ronstriicd with a genitive, 
when It is coiistimd with a dative,ii >igiiilics in, py.\j}*yr, comm. The 


w'onis iited in the English translulion, “Kcenieih il :i small tiling unto 


yon,' nipan, '* Is it little in i/oiir estimation } ” so also in E/ek. xvxiv. 
18. let Mr. B. apply this to Dent vi. 14. But if a pidisetj mem might 
be interpreted by any prcpusilioti whuii strikes Mr. B.'s luxuriant 
fancy, how would tlii.s atieet the number of the woid to wdiieh it 1$ 
prefiwl? Does it change the pluial DD to nnK the singidai I I do 
not consider fr/tf/iim to he plural on account of any |ii<di\ which it 
takes, hilt because it is in agicciiieiit with a plural adjective. 


But Mr. B.w'ritcs as if he did not attend lo the use of word", when his 


dailing notions are in fpn iiioii, and lienee he. sijs, p. v?j9* " Theie 
is also another error this wider has fallen into, by not attending to 
the plain rules of the language in triinslating This word 

lias a great variely of appliealions. In ds siniplu ladieal form, it 
means a/terl he/iind, following, afterward, hmafter, 6\C. S)'r.” ife 
llion proceeds to tell your leaders of iiidigisled imdler pid foitli by 
gcntleiiieii, rendered still more ahsnid by an uiiet ituiii i.iiidoiii nielhcd 
of triiiislating, and then comes to liis prnot of my error in not trails- 
Jatiiig acharif, afi'KR that, and his i!»fa,iLCs aic (icii. xiii. J4. 
AFPEH THAT I.ot .sepaiated. Jj'vd. xiii. AiTf.it T.IAT it is 
washed. I>ev. x\v. 48. Aftkii THAI’ he is sohl. !Suni. x\x. 15. 


AFTFR THAT liclialli heard ! 


“ Risi'iii t(neaiis, AW\c\ ! " Now before 


Mr. B. can apply these iiistaiiees ( “ borrowed from the Enp;lLsh Ver¬ 
sion’') to the text under consideration, he snoiild uiler something which 
iiray enable the English grauimarians to detidc upon the nature of 
“that" in the passages lie qmdes. Ifhe can iiiitki* d r-learlj appear 
that it IS the demoustfative pronoun, and not a eo:i|uniiive word, the. 
passages lie quotes will read in this very edityiag itMiimt; that Lot, 
THAT it, THAT lie, and then, without eoidioiei>-%, Dent. vi. !4, may 
be read, “Ye shall not go after that strange tiod, tie." If that 
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he taken as a pronoun in the ])resent case, it must reter to a substan¬ 
tive understood, and sigiuty “ after the time that and of conse¬ 
quence cannot apply in the case to w liich the learned Hebraist would 
accomhiodate it. Mr. B. is very diifusc upon the Calf made In' Aaron, 
and talks in his usual sUlc of the English translation of >17^ 

whence he says I have copied it. ' The truth is, I h<ive not said one 
word respecting the passage—he is therefore defending a post which 
1 have not attached, while lie entirely overlooks the force of Jerein. 
xiii. 10. “ After other goils to serve thkm or, according to Mr. B.'s 
improved version, “After TitAToMcr 6W to serve them." I could 
be severe upon Mr. B.’s Calves, but 1 will sjmre him, lest he should 
think that 1 contend for victory rather than truth. 

Another instance of candor occurs in Mr. B.’s papc;r: p. 234, he 
says, “ It may be necessary to take a little notiqe of uhat this writer 
has said on 1. Sam. xxvih. id. where he tells us again that is 

construed with the participle plural Dcos vidi 

ascendentes, I have see.u gods ascending, as it sland-i in the translations. 
But the Vulgate, Jerome, and the English Translation, are no authority 
for such rendering, ike,” tie then speaks of Keniiicutt and De Rossi 
in liis usual inauncr; he says that with them 1 will always be stumbling 
over difficulties if 1 consider □*' to forni the plural, that “ Oiikelos and 
Jonathan, who wrote when the Hebrew was a living language, who 
were the great grammarians, the Johnsons of that day, weie decided 
as to this matter, and always in strict conformity with ancient custom, 
understood that was a noun singular, &c. But Onkelos must, 

according to Mr. H. be altogether ignorant of this word, tor he says 
he does not take Jonathan as authority."'—TJie learned will determine 
whether when joined with is not properly rendered in the 

plural, and whether the translators of the Bible into the old Italic, 
Jerome, the corrector of that ancient version, and the English trans> 
lators, were not better judges than Mr. B. The labors of Keiinicott 
and De Ko.ssi will always be highly prized by scholars, while those 
of Mr. B. can only be saved from oblivion by having obtained a place 
in the Classical Journal: a Gentleman who tells us that “Onkelos 
and Jonathan wrote while the Hebrew was a living language!" For 
what purpose then did they write 1 ^Did they live before the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity 1 How correc t must his information be, who informs 
Ills readers that “ Mr. H. considers Onkelos altogether ignorant of the 
true meaning of Elohim, for he says he does not take Jonathan 
as authority !" Mr. B.'s warmth renders him unjust; I have not said 
that *' Jonathan and Kimcbi are no authoritybut only that 1 do 
not take them as authority in a particular case, and I have given 
my reason, which is, that they do not translate the word in question, 
but give what they conceived to be the meaning of the woman of £u- 
dor; and indeed if Mr. B. would give himself time" to think, he might 
easily perceive that the one cannot be taken as authority without 
rejecting the 'other, ^or Kimchi expounds by VlH DIM adam 

{ 'adol, * a 'great man,* and Jonathan by * an angel of the Lord.’ Will 
Ir. B. conteiKi for the correctness of both these expositions, given 
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by the Johnsons of the aj^e? Will he show your readers how they 
can be taken as authority in the question 1—I contend that Elohim 
must t)e construed as a plural noun in this passaf^e ; and the LXX. are 
on my aide as well as "the Vulgate, Jerome, and the English transla¬ 
tion." fn what iiiaiiiier soever Said’s address is expressed, or the wo- 
iiian’s reply made, my position is not at all affected by either the 
one or.tlic <»ther. The idolatress woman might express herself in 
the manner of others of her fraternity and say " the Gods," meaning 
the Genii, the Gods of the Cahiii, «!tc. and Saul in his trepidation 
might reply as if she hud spoken only of one person, and the wo¬ 
man might carry on tlie subsequent part of the disci-uise n: a man¬ 
ner agreeable to the sen'>e in which the* King had iindeistood her. 

I asked in >^ 0 . X. p. what authority Mr. B. had for trans¬ 
lating in Gen. xxw. 7 . before him. Mr. B. says, " This is a 
trifling question, but it i>! anothe; pntof that the ('Mstoiv.,.ry use of He¬ 
brew words has nr.^ i), studied by this writer. Otherwise he woidd 
have known that when one perso# makes his appearance before, or 
goe.s to, aiiotl'.cr to cuiiiiiiunicate with him, it is understood that he 
speaks to liiiii face to face D'JS 1 “*? 3 S &c.” My trifling question 

leads Mr. B. to make a number of quotations, not at all to the point, 
for instance, [ Kings wiii. 30. " And Elijah said unto all the people, 
come near unto me, and ail the people came near before him." 
1 ask Mr. B. how he has happened to apply his critical canon so imper¬ 
fectly ill this verse] Surely if' 7 i< signifies unto me, in the first clause, 
must signify unto Aim in the lattei. Ha\e the masorctic ]>oint.s 
Inst their authority with him? Must I be ignorant because I would, 
ill this instance, abide by Mr. B.’s critical canon? 

All the people could not conic bejore Elijah; nor did he require 
them ; tliey were to draw near to him that they might witness his pre¬ 
parations for sacrifice, surround the altar, and know that Jehovah was 
the only God ; and that he would answer by fire from Heaven ; nor 
can Ihcie be any doubt that many of (he people were behind him during 
the time that he called upon God. None of the other p'lssagcs can 
be applied to answer Mr. B.’s purpose, for in all of tliein, except (Jen. 
xii. 15. the expression is not 7N> but >jej and it would be no ditii- 
cult task to prove, that signifies * unto’ in them all; nor does it 
mean 'before,' Gen. xii. 15. in Mr. B.’s sense, for the meaning of the 
passage is, the officers of Pharoah praised Sarai in his hearing: can 
Mr. B. tell whether these officers stood before PharoalPs chair or be¬ 
hind it ? 

But Mr. B. says, " What i.s worse than all this, Mr. H. says, ' sup¬ 
posing D'nW to come from fortiludo, rirtus ;' surely it was his 
business to have informed himself before lie turned critic, that 
does nut come from nor from any rout in the Hebrew, .''Vrabic, or 
from any root whatever in any other language." This is very positive 
language, but quite in Mr. B.’s style. One would think his declara¬ 
tions were axioms, for when he makes them, belabors all those 
who differ from him with so many polite allusions to their ignorance, 
presumption, Ac. that we must consider him as a man that supposes 
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all wisdom locked up in Iiirnself. In lino, his misforfiine is to raise su 
much dust, that when lu' attempts any thiiii' like an argument, he 
generally loses sight of nhat he aimed at, and instead of’ wounding 
his adversary, mangles hiinseli’. I shall only ohsei ve on lliii part of 
my paper, wliieli in Mr. 15,'s estimation, is worse than all the restf 
that Cocecius derivL'> it fmm 4 !Cc. anil that e\eii ./ena- 

than, ^ben Kzra, Aloses Gtrundrnsis iiiid olliers, “ The Johnsons 
of their day,” ha'e toiuheil iinonlhedeiivation ofthe Oivine Name.s.and 
consider eien rTin** and to hr d‘Tived from ri'H. How my 

venturing suidi a supposilion as that I'Hohim might he ilerived from 
disrpialilies me from eiilieising Mr. B.'s nolinns, remains to he 
shown. 1 shall here lake iiiy'iea>e of Mr. B. assuring him that I 
will never again treiil him roughly : it would indeed he iiievciisahle in 
me, eonsideiiiig “how gently he has used me!*' As I have nearly 
exhausted my pape% I shall only add a few words to another of 
your correspoudeiiis who signs himself M., in which 1 hope Mr. B. will 
perceive that I know as well how^t* acknowledge an erior, as to main¬ 
tain what r conceive to he triilli. I hog that M. will rec eive my 
sincere thanks for the convincing, yet unofl'ending maiimu' m which 
he lias pointed out my mistake in p. hS. N<». \hl. of the Cla.i^kfil 
Journal^ in which T had said, “that if all the various lections in the 
O. Test, collected hy Kciinicott, De Rossi, <S:c and tliosi* iii the A'. Test. 
collected hy Mill, Welsicni, (Jric»hacl), Ac. rcinained scatteicd in the 
various codices vvliencc they galhcied llieiii, iiotiuiig vviiicdi mat* rialJy 
afi’ects either our failli or our practice would have reiiiaiiied in the 
lextus reeepius, which ought to he, exjiuuged, or have hten wanting, 
which ought to have been sufiplied.” 1 do not hesitate to acknowledge my 
error, and have only to adil, that my intention was to cougiutulate the 
uiileaiiicd Chiistiaii on the session of I he Kn^lhh f'ersion. in wbicli 
1 believe he will iind every thing lieeessaiy for his diicetioii, both in 
faith and pniclice. 1 had Jiowever perceived iiiy eiior before M. 
pointed it out to me ; yet whenever I niixtake, 1 shall he happy to be 
corrected hy a hand so •.eutle as his. Finally, let me acknowledge 
that tlieie is a rougliness in my maimei, which may perhaps make me 
appear to eiiterlaiii j'ersoiial disrespei t to those with whom I contend : 
if any of my expn'ssnms should appear in this light to Dr. A. Clarke, 
Dr. G. S. Clarke, oi Sir V\. Drummond, I hope they will excuse an 
ill habit, whieh 1 shall endeavour to eorreid in any future correspon¬ 
dence 1 may have with you. Mr. B.’s paper has done niiich towards 
effecting my cure. 


Jl\ A. HAILS. 


Newcastle on Ti/ne, Sept. 15, 1813. 





ON THE DIACRITICAL POINTS. 


To TiiF. Editor of tiir Ci.assicai. Journal. 

In No. XV. ol" tlio C/assirnf Journal yon finorerl me with the 
inscition of an proposing for consideration a new and 

improved edilion of tlic HeOrerc? Dihle; an edition with the dia- 
rntical Hebicw points, addressed to"’\ onr learned correspondents. 
On a revic’.v of niy pa|)C'r on the Mihject, to whieh J refer voiir 
readers, p. 114. 1 fiiilher call on }oni coiivspondint.s to consider 
the claims of the proposition alto^ilher, and Mholhor such an 
edition of the Hebrew text would not be* importantly calculated 
to scenic the reading of the .sacred text in numberless instances 
whcie the unpointed text is, or maj be, .subject to doubtful and 
obseme interpietulion. 

JNJy argument is, Sir, that the diacritical points sc vc rally drnomi> 
natod by the graininaiiaiis, Dttges/i, and Hoh’in, liLewi^y Kibhntz, 
and IJ lick aie the essdilial points, and .serve many ll^etlll pui poses 
in the re.idiiig and intei pu3tation of the text. I ha\e already ex¬ 
hibited a .speeimeii with examples of their use. 'Tlie point Dngeshf 
which Sian.Is in the bod}’ of certain letters, greatly helps in the 
reading, whore it marks the conjugation of veihs : and llo/em is 
freqiic'ntiv the .suhstiUiled point lV>r an absent / aza, as Kihbnlz is 
for ahurek, and lliiek for Jod. I liiiye noticed that the Hebrew 
text would siiifer no iiinovutioii by the adoption of the ]ioiiits 
above desciibcd, as lbe\ aie already extant in all the pointedfidi- 
tions; so that iiolliing of cbaiige or novelty could be introduced. 
11 should be cou-Mdered, that such an edition of the Hebrew Bible 
lieic ]Moposed, is not wilboiit picccdeiit in other ancient and 
orii'iiiallaiignages : and that, although thcie aie editions of the 
Sacied Books ill Aiahic and Syi'iac, with the intire punctuation, 
vvhuh obtains in those languages respectneiy; and also editions 
wiliioiil the points; yet it should be particularly noticed iii icla- 
tioii to my proposition, that theic aic also editions of the Scrip- 
tines with the l)iuciiticnl points onhf, in llio.,e languages; and 
why uot the same iii Ilebiew ? With respect to those Syriac 
copies of Seripliire, which 1 have seen and oxainiiicd, I can 
safely say, that the most of tlieiii but partially adopt the points ; 
others altogether omit them ; and some observe only the diuciitica! 
sort: the piinted cojiics aic not unifoim, and iii all things the 
same icspeeting the point<«. In legaid to the Aiubic, J shall only 
instance the Arabic vei.sion of the New Testament pimied some 
time ago at the iiiuiiificciit charge of the Soriely for promoting 
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Christian^gKnowledge, of which there was a large impression for 
the use of the Oriental Christians in the Turkish dominions; this 
edition was printed with the diacritical points^ and those only. 

In the year 1750, a very elegant edition of the Hebrew Bible 
was printed at Oxford in quarto, under the care of the Rev. J. 
Foister, without the points, ft were to be wished that that Uni¬ 
versity would accommodate the Clnistian public with a similar 
elegant edition, but, (if recommended by the learned in Hebrew,) 
with the diacritical points: such an edition would, in my humble 
opinion, be very acceptable, and importantly advantageous, to 
sacred literature. With respect to the text of this new edition, I 
would advise that to be done w’hich has been already done; and 
that rule followed which has been followed in the printing of 
former editions, ai.d which has been the practice in printing the 
Greek text of the Old and New Testament, namely, such partial 
revision us the most esteemed editions authorise, and which stands 
coniiimed by the best approved MSS. 

It is a case beyon«(' dispute, that the first printed Hebrew Bibles 
were not the most correct, or else they would have been uniformly 
copied, without alteration, and edition would have succeeded 
edition, always giving the same text. But the text of tlie first 
Hebrew Bible, printed at Socino 1488, compared with the text of 
Vander-Hooght, produces li^,000 various readings, as reported by 
the*collator. Therefore we hope the conclusion ti uc, that every 
successive edition has as much Us possible improved upon the 
former; and through the united labors of so many learned printers 
and editors, Jews and Christians, the text has been thus far cor¬ 
rectly printed. Although it is not yet minutely perfect, if the 
various readings be admitted, yet, as I shall now explain, many 
thousands of those called various readings consist in nothing more 
than in a well known ruie of writing and reading among the ancient 
scribes. 

The critic, who is at all acquainted with collations of the He¬ 
brew text, well knows, that by f^r the greater number of vanous 
readings consists in the full and abbreviated form of the same 
word, and that the words, in which the greater number of variations 
are found in different MSS. and printed copies, are those which 
omit or insert a 1 Vaw or Jod letter. Thus the word 
which is the same in sound and sense as is called in the 

language of the scribes, ‘llDH i. e. deficient because of the ab¬ 
sence of the Paw; but the same word written full and complete 
is called i. e. full. Thus, although the same words 
are differently written, that is to say, in the perfect and abbreviated 
form, yet they are both pronounced and interpreted the same, meo- 
TOthf lights, or luminaries, from *1^KD. In the same manner the 
name of David is variou^y written, TH, and Til, with, and with- 
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out the ^ Jod letter, but It is nevertheless the same name Davidf 
and so pronounced. Many thousands of the various readings in 
Dr. Kennicott’s Bible are on the same principle ; which, if duly 
considered, and properly understood, would much lelieve the nnnd 
of sincere Christians, and enable them on the most solid ground 
to throw away their doubts as to the general integrity and pure 
conservation of the Hebrew text. 

Having thus far illustrated the contents of.my former paper, 1 
proceed to explain, that as the ancient authors and their scribes or 
transcribers have done in the Greek and Latin languages, in abbre¬ 
viating words according to rule and*inetliod, and for the greater 
facility in w riting; so the Hebrew's have done, and perhaps long 
before them. I'here is, however, this difTerence, that whereas the 
old Greek and Latin MSS. and printed books abound with con¬ 
tractions of whole words, as well as for parts of words, and 
single letters; the Hebrew scribes have coniined their system of 
close writing to single letters only, and it is presumed that the 
absent letters were supplied by a dash or [)oint, as in Latin getes is 
written for gentes; abudantia, for abnndantia; domu, for domuni; 
monte, for montem, 8cc. Now as I have before observed, the 
Hebrew point dagesh serves the same purpose as tJie virguta 
in Latin; and in some Htb. MSS. that 1 have seen, the dagesh 
is a line or virgula over the line, and not in the body of the letter 
as now seen in the printed books. 

1 subjoin a list of w'ords occurring in the full and abbreviated 
form, for the sake of elucidation, to show the propriety and neces¬ 
sity of adopting the diacritical points according to the plan sug¬ 
gested above. 


Patres 

Idem 

DTP/lilN Patres eoruin 
DiT/l'inB idem 
Domini 
D'jm Idem 
Bases 

Domini eorum 
Idem 

OfTJTK Bases eorum 
CHB Adam. Homo 
CnM Rufus 7nasc. 
D*TM Sardonix 
TVSIH Terra, humus 
nsnu Rufa fern. 


nD"TM Comparabo 
Muti 
MnnipuJi 
Dens 
Deus 

n^R Qucrcus 
rr^R Isti, hi. 

D^S^R Miilia 
^ D^5^R Duo miilia 
D'S^R Boves 

O^VR Duces 

\ 

/IDRH In veiitate 
naR3 Ill cubito 

In fortitudiuibus 
In fortitudiuibus 
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In fortitudine 
In seinine siii 
TjnO In bradiio sui 
D'"Tin3 Jtivenes 
DnirT3 In speluDcis 


□'D'2 In, jii\ta dies 
Jn inuribus 
Discendo me 
Cum dibcipulis niei. 


Tlie words in this list are taken fiom the Hebrew text, and to 
their number many might be added, but it is presumed they are 
auflicient to explain, aiid^ to convince the discerning licbrean of, 
the utility of what is proposed foi considoialion. 

Januarif, 1814. 

T. y. 


SJnscriptton 

On a Tablet to the Memoj'y of Du. J. JowETt, 

of Cambriil^e. 

The iiiincxcd Inscription was designed for a private Tablet, as a 
tribute of respect and affection to the uieincry of the late Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Law. 

M-S* 

JOSEPnrJOWETT LL- D- 

JWLAK • TIUI^ITKNSIS • OLIM - SOCII 
.1VUIS • CIVILIS • l.N • ACADKMIA ■ CANTAfJlllCIENSI 
PROl’ESSOlUS • REG 11 
IN EO ■ i’NERANT 

INGENIf • ACVMKN * LITERAE • DILIGENTIA 
VITAE • MODESTIA • COMITAS • MORVM 
ANIMI • CONSIANTIA 

ET 

INCORRyP TA • PROBITAS 
PVRLICVIM • SVVM • MVNVS 
PER • XXXI ■ ANNOS 
OMNIVM ■ PRAETER ■ SVI ■ PLAVSV 
EXPLEVIT 

NIHIL * AVT • HONORIS • AVT • EMOLVMENTI 
Sllil-PETEBAT 
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^lEUENDO • EA • QVAM • I'llRENDO • INSIGNIOR 

ms • DcrriBVS • virtv'Iibvsqve • ornato 
AC'CE ssrr 

CETKRARVM • DECVS • ET • EVNDAMENTVM 

IMETAS 

FlUEI • EVANGELTCAE 

QVALEM ECCLKSIA • AXGLICAXA- SEMPER* EXIIIliVERIT 
PROPVGN VrOR ■ FV IT* ACliilRlMVS 
IXC\ LENT\ S • JN'FERPRES 
IN * LlTERAin'Kl * STV’DIIS 
^’EE • EXCOLENDIS • VEE • COMMENDANDIS 
PERSPEX IT • ET • 1)0(: V IT 
C,)V AN'I'VM * REElGlpNI 

OPmiE * EAMVEARI * ET * POSSIT * ET * DEBEAT 
ACCVUATA * E’l’ EIBERAEIS * ET * SANA • EUVDITIO 
PRO • NOMINE * CHRISTIANO 
V r • IN • VNIVERSViM • ORBEM ■ PROPAGARETYR 
STKENVE * AC * KIDEEITER * EABORANTEai 
IIEPENTINA ■ MORS 
SlBl' NEC ■ IMMATVR \ * NEC • INFELIX 
CORRIPYIT 
(’\ I * SCIEICET 

ro • ZIIN * XPII'102 * K AI * TO * A11O0ANEIN * KEPA02 
ECCEESIAE* ACADEMIAE* AMICIS 
DESIDERIVM * SVI * REEIQVI I' 
ACERBISSIMYM 
OBI IT * 11) * NOV • MDCCCXIIJ. 

ANNVM • AGENS * EXIIE 
^'AEl: 

VIR • INTEGERRIME * ET * CARISSIME 
rVIVS* COLLOQVIO* CONSILIO * BENEVOEENTIA 
BREVI * NOBIS * FIIVI • LICVTT 
IFA * TVA • IN • TERRIS * VESTIGIA * PREMAMVS 
VT * A E TERN AM 
IN * COEEIS * FELICITATEM 
TECVM* IN CHRISTO 
ASSEQVAMVR 
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To THE EdITOB OB THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

^ERMIT me, tlirou^b the mpdiiini of your Journsil, to anuouiire a 
literary iindertakiug now in the contemplation of some inRenioiis friends, 
who have honored me by desiring my assistance, and iiave authorised 
me to solicit the co-operation of gentlemen, wlmsc residence near out 
great public libraries jnay facilitate access tp the treasures therein de¬ 
posited, or whose own private collections may iiintish suitable iiiute- 
rials for Uie intended work. It is nut expected tiiat the coinmunica- 
tjons should be gratuitous; on the coutrarv, there is every reason to hope 
that the prohs will einble the Editors to iiiahe ample remuneration. 

It is proposed to publish annually, or perhaps more fix.M|iieiitIy, a 
Volume containing J'jtiocts and Notices of valaahle Manuscripts, in 
all languages, and on every subject—so far on the plan of that excellent 
work, the Frencii “ Extr.utset Notices des Maiiiiscnts dc la Jlibliotlit*- 
qiic du Hoi”—-that the st»urces are to be original; but diflering in this 
respect Cwhich tnu«t he deemed an improvement) that, whilst the French 
work is restricted to the IVlaiiuscripts of one Library,' our Miscellany 
is to contain Aiiecdotct and Notices of rare and curious Manuscripts, 
preserved,in the private as well as in public lollcetions, ami occasion¬ 
ally to be illustrated with Maps, Porti-ails, Facsimiles, and otlici 
engravings. 

Of the French '* Fxlraits tf Notices" above mentioned, ten or eleven 
Volumes have already issued from the press in Faiis, some of those 
containing from six to seven hundred pages ; hut the form and magni¬ 
tude of our intended work must be the subject of future consideration, 
ft is proposed, however, to comprehend the greatest possible variety of 
interesting'articles that Manuscript compositions hitherto unpublished 
can afford—Journals of Travels—old Romances, in prose and verse— 
Biographical Memoirsoriginal Letters and Anecdotes, in Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and English—Accounts of Embassies to and 
from Foreign Courts~extraordinary State Papers, and otlicr historical 
documents, with extracts from topographical, botanical, and zoological 
Essays, which have not hitherto been oHered to the world. 

The different geiittoineii, desirous df promoting this woi k, have already 
collected a considerable body of materials, and an einiiieiit bookseller 
has expressed liis readiness to enter into an arrangement for tbo print¬ 
ing and publishing. But further assistance is still necessary, and an 
editor to select and conduct through the press such a number of mis¬ 
cellaneous articles as each volume must cuiiiprehciid; fur of the gentle¬ 
men above mentioned, some shrink from the trouble attemli ig so great 
a task (whatever profits might be the result), and others are precluded 
from undertaking it, by the reniotencss of their dwelling-pLices from 
London and from the Universities. By e\prcs.sing their sciitiinent^ 
through the channel of your Journal, those, who may be disposed to 
co>operate in the intended Miscellany, or to encourage it, will confer 
a favor on F. L. 

\0th April, 1804. 

' We have just luirucd, rliatiu IhcUirce oi luiirlast vuliirues oi *liis work, 
the French Editors have extended their leseaiLiies to private coUectiuiu 
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Inquiry relative to Nestaris Notarieftsis Voeabula. 


Et dtscere et etocere. 

Any infonnation, through the medium of your Joumef, respecting 
the following curious woik, will be thankfully received by a constant 
reader of your useful publication. I transcribe the title: Nestoris 
Novaiieusis vocabula sui$ locis secundhm Alph^eti ordiiicm collocata 
snscipe, lector suavissime, ab omiii peiiiihs coiiTusioue aliena ; adeb ut 
uiio iutuitu nielids qum voles invenire possis, quim priore toto 
voluiniue revuluto. Cum gratis et Pritiiegio.” Iiuraediately beneath 
these words is a full length of our Saviour, with the cross in his left 
hand, the lower exfreinily of which rests upon a Iamb. Round the 
cross is twisted a girth or labcl> bearing the words, Ecce agnus Dei, 
On the reverse of the title is tlie follow ing ;iddress to the reader; to 
which is appended a sort of epigram, out of compliment to the editor. 
1 shall trauscr^e both of these in order. 

** Ad LEOTORliM. 

Habes, perilissime lector, Nestorem tuiini antiquum, decrepitum, 
tiioribuiidum, jam jainqnc ad interitum properaiitcm, operil, industriH 
et exitetiore diligentid Jo/iannis Tacuini jnvenem nunc, florentique 
u'tate coiispictiuiM, et d mortis falce vinculisque liberum et exsortem : 
habes foriiiobissiiiiain et s}M ciosissiniam iniagiiietii reiiovati et reformat! 
iiujus operis, oiuniqiie Inbc pcnitds expurgatam, et deceiili uilore ful- 
geiitciu. Errorcs enini eliminiiviiuus onuies; cuiifusioucni praetered, 
qna> pliirima iiierat, ab auclore hoc utili et iieccssario exclusinins. Quo 
nostro Idbore, quibus iiostris accuratissiniis vigiliis exactis et continuis 
lucubrutionibus, diligent! et assiduo studio, ioipulsu pariter et impeiis& 
ejusdem Taaiini, ordinatissimas jam dictiones omnes et suis locis accu- 
ratissinid collocatas iiivenies: quod alio in operc non dabatur, iieo nisi 
muito labore et inextricabili inqiiisitione fieri poterut: adeb ut existio 
mare {Kissis jam tc ex ine\trical)itis labyriiithi tortuosis et sinuosis 
anfractibus, ex aretd et sentibus plend scraild in aiiiplam, rectam, et 
spatiosam viaiu deductuni; ex tenebris etiam rt portenlosis caveriiis in 
Jucciu cliirissiniam, araopnissimnsqiic cainpos delatura. Vale. 

AO EUNDEM LErroUEM. 

Qui fucram plenis ohm pcriiurus ah annis. 

Vivo iterum doiio nunc, Tacurntt tuo. 

Nestor et antiqiiiis fiierain ; ju\ciifmque noviimqiie 
Me hicis; et senio liber ud usira volo." 

As 1 shall not have the woik by me long enough to enable me to 
give a miuute account of its contents, I shall satisfy myself with inform > 
mg your readers, that it is of the folio size, and punted in double 
ct^niiis, in a coarse, rotigh-c ast, soit of character. The whole closes 
with an Index, of about Uirec leaves. The date, &c. will be easily ascer¬ 
tained from the following words, which ap))earut the end of the volume: 

*' Impressum VenetiUt sufnmdque diligentid castigatura, operd et 
impensd Joanftis de Tridino, Tacuini alids iiiincupati. Anno iucama- 
tionis salutifersc, Millesiuio. ccccc. vi. die. xii. Mali.” 

1814. 

VOL. IX. a.Ji. 


NO. xvin. 


N. A. 

S 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Illustration rf Luke, oh. vii. v. 37-38. 

Various have been the opinions formed respecting the uoinaii 
mentioned in tlii^ passage; the prevailing one has been that slie 
was Mary Magdalene,out of whom our ].oid cast seven devils.” 
Luke, ch. 8. v. (2. cyio principal reason for this supposition ap* 
pears to have been the term ufjLapTtoXo:, by Mhich she is designated; 
ibr, by a most illogical train oj reasoning, it has been deduced, that 
because Mary Magdalene had been possessed by seven <la:mons 
she must have been a notorious piostitutc: that uiixprsokoi must be 
designed to maik similar depravity; and consequently were both 
the same person. 'Jlie general disproval of ibis identity I leave to 
those Clitics and cninineiitators wlio have hugely and professedly 
treated upon the subject.* I'he only points 1 iiitcnd^to notice arc, 

1. The origin, ot the obloquy cast upon the character of Maiy 
Magdalene; and, 

2. 'I'he meaning of the term dfiaprcoXo;, as applied to the woman 
in the passage before us. 

, 1. 'J’liat the opinion enteituliicd of the conduct of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene originated nith the Jews, J think thcie can be no doubt. 
Urged by their hatied to Christianity, they have, at diirercnt 
periods, adopted a practice similar to that made use of by Voltaire, 
in Le Taureau B/anv, and other infidel publications ; in which, by 
associating ludicrous and profane ideas with the facts recorded iii 
Scripture, attempts are made to render Uie sacred volume die ob¬ 
ject of contempt and ridicule. Of this procedure by the Jews theie 
needs no other Icitiinony than that afforded by the “ ttt?' 
I'oi.noTii Yesiiu;” hi which niuiiy of the fuels recorded by the 
Lvangelists are assnciiiled with the most obscene and detestable 
falsehoods. In (he instance under consldciatluri, the prevalent 
opinion is derived from a tulmudical dgmeiit, ui which the aptivoque 
of the word forms the gfbund-wuik of the tale. 1 quote 

the translation ot Dr. Lightfoot. Works, vol. 2. p. 270. 

** There are some who lind a fly in their cup, and take it out 
and will not drink: such was Pupus ben Judas, who locked the 
door upon his wife and went out.” Where the Glossers say 
thus: “ Pupils beii Judu was ilie husband O'IO of 

Mary the pluiter of woineirs hair; and when he went out of his 
house into the street he locked his door upon his wife, that she 
might not speak w itli any body; which, indeed, he ought not to 


1 8eft Calmet’s " Dissertation sur les trois Maries;” Macknight's <*Uar- 
rtiony;” A, Clarke's “ Commentary," &c. &r. 
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have done; and lienee sprang a difference between them, and 
she broke out into adulteries.’* See Alphesuts on Git/im. 

She is also said to have been the mother of Beit SatdOf who 
was hanged on the passover eve.” On which Dr. L. remarks, 

As they contumeliously reflect ujion the Lord Jesus, under Uie 
name ot Ben Saida, so there is a shrewd suspicion that under die 
name of OTD Mary Magda/a, they also cast reproach 

upon Mary Magdalen signifying both a town on the 

lake of Genesarem, and a plaiier or cuiler ofnair. 

2. As to the term aikctfntaXhs, there can be no hesitation in ac¬ 
knowledging that it generally meansa jrmnrr/'in the common 
acceptation of the word, but that it also is sometimes used in the 
]\ew 'rcstainciit, and also in the Septuaghit, for a Gentile or 
Heathen is allowed by Schleusncr himself, though inclined to 
adopt the common opinion. IIis fourth deliiiitioii of the word is 
the following Pffgfl/iws*, gentilis, idolurum cultor, yui non est 
iivitati jiiduica: adscripttts, ita dicebatur a Judseis, neininem 
extra ccclcsiam judaicam saiictitati vitis studere posse opiiianti- 
bus, et idololatrjain xar’ Exodus, xxxii. £11, S5, 

1 Kegg.xiv. l6, appelhintihus. Matt. xxvi. 45- ovios&y^g^ou 
vugaSihrm tig uiictprcuXSav, collato loco parallelo, Luc. 

xviii. 32. 7ra^«M^ireT«i tok e^vsoriv Luc. vi. .‘1C-.3.3. coll. Matlli. v. 
47. Marc. xiv. 41. Liio. xxiv. 7. cl in f'i]>i',tola ad Galat. ii. 
J.^. ol Iff ihm dpctprcahoi oppoiiuiitur ring ipua-et’JovSaiotg. Sic 
D'NtDn 1 Sam. xv. 18.” 

The prejudice.^ of the Jews in favor of their ow'n nation are well 
know'n. Kcgarding themselves as the exclusive favorites of Je¬ 
hovah, they considered all others as “ unclean,” treated them with 
contempt, and pronounced tluMii siiuiei s,” and fheir touch de¬ 
filing. Ill the vocabulaiy of the Jew, “ sinner,” and Heathen,” 
were synoiiimous terms. Jmkc, di. 13. v. 1,2. Compare also 
Luke, ch. 8. v. 2. with v. 7. The woman who anointed our Lord 
was, 1 conceiie, one who had formerly been a Heathen, and that 
from hence arose the reasoning of Simon : “ This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have known who and what riiuiiner of woman 
this is that toucheth him, for she is a sinner.’' v. 39. This 
opinion is strengthened by remarking that her conduct is much 
more clearly elucidated by an appeal to Gentile than to Jewish 
}>racticcs. ’llie most classical and interesting illustration of this 
narrative that 1 have met with is in a .scarce I'lcrich w'oik, Ex^ 
jdications de plnstcurs feitej dif/ici/es de f Kent tin;’* par le 
li. F. Dorn * • Religieux Benedictin de la congregation de 
Saint Maur. Paris, 1730. 4/o. 1 shall need no apology for pre- 


* Lightfoot's Works, vol. 1, \*. aS and vol. ? p SfO, 
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sentiiig the rcadei with the follow ing extract, which will be deemed 
curious, at least, by those who do not accoid with me in its appli¬ 
cation to the term dputprooXo^, 

After estatlisliing, by a cnnsidcrnhle detail of proofs,que 1' 
Alahasti-vm de 1’ Ecriturc ii’ est point iin vase d’ Albfitre, mail 
simplenient tin vase, toiite abstraction faite de quelle matitire 
il etoit; ’ he proceeds, Ce qn’oii pent dire de plus singulier 
toiichaut cclui queyjja feuimc pecherc'isic de I’ livangile r^pandit 
Bur Jesus Ciiuist, e’est qu’il etoit peut£tre du nombre de 
«eux,^ que les femmes galantcs ctoient curicuscs ct avides 
davoh, et qu’ on appclluit par distinction des Albiitres de 
Venus.” * 


L’effusion de parfum siir les pieds de notre divin R^duinpteur, est 
im trait qui marque dans la fenime p6cliercssc un occur noble ct 
g^nereux. ^ Cet exc^s de magnilicence n' avail lieu quo dans de 
grands festins, et un dernier service, on iiu'ine aii desseit, comme 
on le tire non seulcnicnt de 1’ endroit de 1’ Evangilc que nous ex- 
pliquons, mais encore de plusieiirs Auteurs*, surtoiit de la des¬ 
cription du festiii de Trimalcion. “ On y voit, selon les termes de 
Petrone inume, que vers la fin du repas, de jeuiics esclaves par 
im luxe nouveau apportciit des parfunis dans un bassin, et eii 
frotteiit les pieds detoiis ceux qui soiit d table,”* 

Hliodiginus ii’uvoit pus fait attention a cc passage, lorsqu’ il avan- 
ijoit t>nns toiidcment, qu’ on ne versuit de parfum .siir les conviez 
cju’au dessert. * 11 est certain que cet auteur s’est trompe, il ne 1' 

est p.is moins ou'il y avoit ]ihisieius sortes d’esscnccs pour les 
pieds, toutes diffcreiitrs de cclles qui scrvoiciit a parfuiner les autres 
parties du corps. At!ieii6e * eiitre dans un assez grand detail a cet 
ogard; il fait mention en particulier du iJaccaiis, du Megallius, 
dc r hiiile d’ Egypto, dc 1’ essence de maijolaino, ct d’ autres qu’ 
il scroit trop lungde inpportcr. 

Il ne faut point donter quo notre illustre pechcresve ii*dit em- 
ploif* )c parfum lo phis precieiix et Je jiliis o\qnis; les motifs qui 
la faisoitnl ajiir ne pouvoient eiic ni plus ni phis pieux. 

Pour ^les peui'trcr. il ne taut quo rtllecliii sur lo soin qu’ ellc 
prit d’ essuier les pieds lie .1 j pus Christ avec ses cheveux. 

TjU premiere de ses vn'es eU>il <l(i faiiC oiitLiidro que Jrsus 
Chript etoit r unique objet dc son amour. Eij effet, nous 


’ AiUliol. lil>. 70. (pig. t2, 

* \ kIo Atiitnoi. lib. Jo. p. 553. et alibi. Plant, tnil. "lor. act, 3. sc. 2. 
vers. 11. 

^ Petron. r. 70 . ririinlito eniin more pueri capillaii attnlcriint unguen- 
Inm 111 argfintei p|>lve, pedesque renimbcntiuin unxeiuijl: turn ante crura 
pi'uesqnn tamsfjij#' \ iiixrsent. 

* J.ab. c. 124. p. 1040 . pt go(|. ('vierniii et imii bcllariis corollisque in 

inensas secundas vcttiebiiiil uiijjncij'a, proile'ati; cuniriiia iiioribus. iinpu- 
dicisqiip. * 0 3 j r 

* Ubisn'pia. 
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trouvoiis quc les Anciens fai.soicnt letir capital d* cssiiicr Ics tarmes 
dcs personnesi .qii^ls chcri^soient le plus avcc Icurs propres 
cheveux. ApiiI6e le reinarque de Cupidoti si 1’ egard dc Psyche/ 
Trimalcioii clevoit plu^eurs beaux esclavps, qui nourrissoieiit ex- 
pres leiirs che\eux, pour iui servir A. cssiiicr ses inaiiis/ Un af- 
franclii du mSme Trininliion se repandunt sur ses propres louaiigcs» 
se vante dans Petronc d’avoir rachete la libert6 du fa femme, qiii 
liii avuit 6t^ domi6e dunint qu’ il ^toit cscluvx!>’f atiii que personne ii’ 
eht la gloire d’ avoir cssiii6 ses mains ii ses chcveiix/ Eiifin dans 
Aristophaiie, Clcou charge du gnuvcnicinciit d’ Atlienes, pour se 
conserver dans son poste, quc d’ autrcs briguoient viveinent, des¬ 
cend a la dernidre de toutes les tluteries en disant aux Athenifiis, 
qu’ il les traiteruit avuc tant de douceur et de bontt:, quc quaiid ils 
se inouclieroicut, Us seroient assiirez de >puuvoir essuier^ Icurs 
mains aux cheveux de sa't6te,^ et qu’ il le soiiftriroit volonticrs. 

L’autre viic de la feiiune p6clioresse 6(oit de reconnoitre pu- 
bliquement la Divinit6 du Sauveur et dc (lechir sa mis^iicorde. Kn 
preuve de cette verit6 je donne la coutiime constmite et invariable 
observ6e par les femmes dans les calamitcz publiques, de couiir 
aux Temples les clioviiiv epars, et de les buldier avcc leur chevu- 
lure. C’est ainsi quc les Dames Romaines, pour faire cesser la 
peste qui faisoit de giands ravages A Rome restoient prostern^es 
dans les 'J'emples, et les bniaioieut avcc Iciiis cheveux.^ C’est 
ainsi encore que Psych^ pour toucher le coeur de CurAs, qui ^toit 
aigric contre elle, fond en larmes aux pieds de cette Duesse, et 
bdaie avec ses cheveux les traces qu' cllc fait en niarchnnt/ JL^s 
bommes se sont souvent moiilez sur les femmes, et Ton obscTve que 
dans pliisicurs occasions critiques, ils n* avoient pour flechir les 
Dieux d’autre resource que ccllu de hulaier les Temples avec leurs 
cheveux et leur barbe/ 

Ce concours d’ cMiinples, et d* autoritez ^tablit invinciblement 
les motifs que jc donne a I’actiou de ta femme pecheresse " 
pp. 632—636. 


Maccle^ieldf Nov. ^3. 1813. 


J. T. 


* Metam. lib. 4. p. 152. edit. Delph. 

^ Petron. c. 27. sub fin. 

Idein cap. 57. p. 284< edit. Durman. 

* Ce passage n* avuit entendu uidcsTraducteurs, ni des Sclioliastes. 

^ Aristopi). equit. p. 343. 

^ I jvi. Dec. 1. lib. 3. 

^ Apul. Metam. lib. 6. p. 171. and 1. 11. p. 189 edit. Delph. Vide Ovid. 
Trist. 1.1. elog. 3. 

* Sil. Italic, lib. 13. Vide Barth. Statii. Ttieb* IX. v. 37.'). 
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[Astensmus, ut vocaiit, iiiitnim ciipisque uasin® in cd. M. Cn^ub. 

oniis.<ia; denotat.J 


PROLEGOMENA DE EDITIONE, AUTORE, ET OPERE. 

* Inter opera vero Philosophica, sive Judex» sive alius Tueritt pri- 

mum jure merito locum sibi vindicat 'XiriftnuftM ii$ t« IlvixyifH 

ttn, ** Commentariui in aurca Pythagorae carmina,*’ opus nunqu.’.ni 
satis laudatum. Nequc cnim carmina ista tantum intcrpretari, aut 
Orammaticorum instar scholia conficere in animo habuit, sed omnia 
Pythagorlcflc disciplinie lineamenta brevi quasi tabula depingcre. 
Ipsius verba proferam, quia meliora proi'erre non possum. Tuxvrn 
rZi X^pa-xf 'EvSv * « iifu* 

doywMTAiy fUT^ixi ** I'IsEc cst Aureorum Oarminuni explicatio 

nostra, Pythagoricorum in se Dogmatum synopsin contiuens. * 
Froximum huic locum habeat pncdarum illud opus, artjJ n^omics x«e» 

* Haec Hioroclis verba facile mihi persnascrint, euni non fuisw; Philosoplmin 

ncscio quo inodo ex Judicc, sive Persccutore, factumjfdurior enini li*c jjbrasis 
Anti iQKAriuii, ut jam dixi, interprclatio), sediiwtiluto Philosopimm, qui Sdiolw 
PInlosophicae, Platonions scilicet, pra^fiiit, iuterque alia Vetenim scripta, liapc 
Pytbagoreorum Xpi/9'a "Ettii hive Diacipiilis siiis-andienfibus explicabat; 

noatraVHqiic adeoCommeiitanuni nihil aliiidcsse, qwam Prselectioiics id Schoia 
rpcitatas, posteaqiie in unum volumen compaclas: qnas ipse, nti etiam Maximus 
Tyriiis, Aiyst.:, Disserlationcs, appellat p. 2J0. “niit yAp — --to fMTfiv T»iy 

J(r#y olsy ti, 3,'of tw friy ’EwwvJ noti'^itT^ai y»Cv^—Quo iBodo ctiam Hierocles Plato* 
nis Gorgiani voif (raifoi; ut scribit apiid Pliotiiini Damasciiis m vUn Jn- 

dori; niiani 'I'heosebius rig rmn axpaarwv ab ore^ejiis^ exceptam descnpsit. 

Quidni autem ct hare Xp^a-Hv 'Emi/r If cadem ratione in successores ejus et 
vulgus diinanaret? Needham, 
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Eifuifutm, »*} tUs TS ip’ Tga? T^v S-ii'«ev rvtrU^ieff, « de Pro- 

videntia et Fato, Arbitriique nostri cum divina guhernalione con- 
gtuentia.” Erjit autem totum opus in septem libros distinctunii 
tfi A«yoi xvtS c«-ijKig/^oyr«i rnr rm^iv, inquit Pl^otiiis Bibliotliccx codice 
Slif. Quorum eiiam mgumenta * ibidem percun-it. HuncaVossio 
pnctermissum scquatur, qui tanti illi est, o<x«v«jU<xJf, cuius particulxt 
inquit, h'<e eranc; de amure fratemo, et quomodo utcndum sit cogna. 
tis, et similes. Voliiit igitur Vir doctissimns ingens volumen ab Hi- 
eroele in CEconomicis factum, cnjus partes esscnt illx a Stobxo 
citatx; scilicet, T/we Sieif s®'* “ Usu Deorum 

Tt) xinrrwt sire ** qu.iies in patiiam esse debeamus vwt 

yortw«, sive « quomodo cigi piirentes gerere 7ios oporteatj’* 
vuf rvY/tnn “ quomodo utendum cogn.uis vrtf/ tS yufuit 

id est, ** de Nuptiis ^tXcthxpUi, “ dc aniore fraterno.*' Ego 
vero aliter oninino sentio, OiKvtoftmh scilicet fuis.sc niajoris operis par¬ 
tem unam, codem plane cum reliqiiis modp, in eodem cum iis volu- 
minc conjunctum. Neque enim verisimile est Stobxum, cum reliquns 
particulas ad caput suum retulerit, unam tanium .nd operis totius 
titulum referre voluisse. Prxterea ea, qux ex (Ecotwmico citat, ad 
rei familiaris administi ationem proprle sped.ml, «r^« vmTtn yi rSt 
ffy«v bp' wf uMi “ ante omnia,” im^uic, “ de operibus 

quibns» res domcstica coiitinctur.” P.irtitui itaqueofficia ad faniiliam 
pertinentia inter patrcni matremque faniili.ib, nistica, forensia, et ci- 
vilia viro, mulieri domcstica negotia tvibuens. Peculiaris igitur pars 
C£t OlMyaffiMts, ab oflicio erga Decs, pati iain, pareines, fratros, cogna- 
tosque dislincta, unumque caput vel libiiim i<-rr.isse in opero majoii 
constituens: quod quidem ego piy.txrapvtuitx nominatum 


piitn. 

“ Etiam Hyllarimensem sign.nri suspicor a Michaele Apostollo 
Centuria 8, Prov. 20, ubi citatur ir Sivrt^x (pthenpufiiv&f -irx^A ruv 
<piXeTipti}>f lihro secundo de iis qui ii Philosophis in snpicntix studio 
instituuntur.” Ita Vossius, prorsus male: non enim sunt »t piXonpiS- 
feuat de quibiis Hieroclcs scripsit, sed tA PiXmrapicftifx, ut Demerrii 
Ixionis'*ETt;^oA«yevfct«x, quorum uieminil Aihenxus; neque ruv 

(piXavipnt legcuclum est, sed ut ajiud Etyii-olngum ct Suid.im re- 
peritur, unde Apostolius hausit: neque Ttg# piXtripu* p.irs tiluli est, 
sed tantum indicat Hieroclcni -lib. 2. piMfropuftsva/f, dnm de Philoso¬ 


phis loqueretur, ea verba habuisse, qux • soquuiitiir. Ita enim Suidas 
in 'Lftaroixt' ix^'is-ara ^ 'ifgoxA?; n Si xMei, urri rS tftjraStn, ' Pnna 

irfi* pi?iaroPufcim¥ Trtfi rwy ptXoe-^paii’ tej y/ig k^i kxikxI n-xtSx; 

«vf/A«(T« iie-/xs fOtSitas 'avraf. Apud Apostoliuin pro 


* Ad Clarissimi Episcopi verba, qtur ino\ liabri de OrisPiiM i-ropufityn;, non 
satis atlcndbse videtur doetisMinus Siiuia' editoi Knstrrii<<, ruin Ii.i't- annotaverit 
ad hiinr Snida^' lornm. •Tuo-;/, Ae.] Q«es / ,hi Ihrroctrs, c»jus proxme nMie facta fst 
mentio/ An vira fh'igenai,qiiii>vrtp'imil /.rn iiw qm .1/.?. so'riitwr in 

Jtihliotheca I'litrcntitiu? Sic erislimat Pr^tsi'mus. Stti mihitle aiicloii' hujua/fac- 
nunli Hihil exphrntt eacp fnteor, N«* nnniiua qiiidnn ‘•iiqurio vidrinr iiiscdifcse 
Pcarsoni auinio, ha‘C di-siimta rsso ex Oriceiie, qnipp*’ejiis nn‘ni>on emobitei 
tantnin tacit, ut qm enndcjti Open pr i‘(ixi'rit iituliiin, quern Miviocks Mio. lino 
fruKUieatum istud diserte HuhocIi luk-nns tiib'iu. idiom. 
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Mvrut perperam scribiinr qttod Fantinum in errorcm duzit plane 
jocularein. Suidsc igitur vciba, ut et Etymolo^i, sic accipienda 
sentio. Utitur hac vocc Hierocles cum aliis .loco ifurtHu* ut 

cum lib. 2. in hunc modum de Philosophis loquitur: 

** Quis enim eorum non uzorem diixit, libcrosque suscepit, et rei curam 
gessit, quotics nihil impedimento esset ?" Reliqua qu^ apud Suidnm 
sequiintur» ct cum his, nullo alio autore nominato, nulla occasione 
interposita cohaercre fortasse videantur, omnino ab hoc fragmcnto 
Hieroclis rcmovenda sunt, autoriquc suo restituenda. Post ilia scilU 
cet Fhtlosophi nostri Iftirtim ims, sequitur apud Suidam, itni i 
in liHs rS udaT»s if in fiitnr, is th i TJ^nrifr, vi6ttiin^»s vtrof^u. 

4ti( IXX^v; rrmftvhia fcduretf mpm xntitvTUf rS 

KatfVTMfTtnt' * Sco 2f ireXXi* acvri mefetftvSieit ix. r^t atifc»eri«n. 

** Ut ingenue f'atear, hunc locum non satis intelligo,” inquit ^mi- 
lius Portus, qui Sui lam adco infelicitcr transtulit, maculisqtie plurU 
mis ,aut affectum invenit, ant affccit. Ncque satis ei fuit non intel- 
Jei^isse, insuncr emendatione corrupit, nam<pro rS KMrrrum'm legit 
T«r, atque ita Imperatorem nobis pro urbe dealt, et tempora Constap- 
tini cum regno Zencmis pariter confndit. Imposuit illi vocabulum 
qiioa nomen viri luisse ignoiavit, indc icliqua plane tenebiis 
involuta ut viderentiir necesse fuit. At "ixxw vel ’'ixx«s Grxeis, 
Hyllus aut Ulus Latinis dictus, sub Zenone vixit, eique familiaris 
admodum fuit. Suidas ipse,''lAA«;, Stauet xv^iaD, ts ftelyas /qve;»af. At 
Zenoni oper.im in arte magica pra’stitissc, aut omnino magum fuisse 
Ilium non memini. Imo errorcm ez scriptursc compendio natum pro 

certo habeo ; scripsic aut Sui Jas, nut Librarlus finy vcl brevius, ut 

in MS. codice Manuclis Moschopuli ezpressum vidi, u: hoc qui 
sequebantur fidyas effecere, cum fttiyitrr^as * abbreviatura ilia intellige- 
retnr. Victori in Chronico Hyllus Fatiitius, et simplicitcr Patritius 
noniinatur: at Marcclluio Ulus nationc Isaurus signantcr dignitate 
Magistcr Officiorum dicitur: Et Joannes Antiochenus, ' nondum edi- 

tllS, Keci iyttlTB a ’lAAv; 0'(/VieAi;r<x«$ xeii vveiTas, xxi fidytrr^asy Si TTXT^/khs, 

Non igitur m.igus, sed Mayurr^as Zenoni Ulus fuit. De hoc igitur 
lllo patritio ct inagistro intelligenda sunt isi^A apud Suidam, quae ex' 
voce ifCTtSi* ciiavinius: ncque vern Hieroclis nostri fragmcnto ad- 
jungenda, cum sint sine dubio hausta cx Damascii libro, de vita Isi- 
dori, (lotii's in collectancis illis exscripto) ut patet ex narratione ipsius 
Suidae in nxftv^tirtas, et iis quae in Excerptis a Photio in Bibliotheca 
conservatis etiamnum exstant. Fragmentum igitur prtus Hieroclis 
fuit, idqiic opinor cx librorum aliquo quos nominavit, 

qualem etiam titulum Orieenes, qui eidem Scholae aliquando praefuit, 
usurpavit; ct latent iju.s * adhuc in Bibliotheca Floren- 


• Prodnt Oxoxni, A.I). I*>ni. 

^ X)« line <i|H'iv<)iieciii nd-tiTiiitoqiiid aliiid proferdm nnam Ccleberrimi Tfne- 
tii rensiiram in Ori^'niianh p.i''. '277, C. ** ■■'iilso (iuqmt Fir aummits ) piopsrribit 
ribi nonicn Onejenis lllll•llllil rjindain, qiii Piiilnsophonim scctai qr dogmata re* 
ccBset, ct 'Llftyivus solct appclkin. Primus aiitcpi bic est liber 

grandioria opens, quo ILi-icsrs onines contiitandds Auctor sibi proposuerat, quod 
ex dogmatis philosophoruni h.rrescwii pi^tt-s terc profreta.' siiit; bisque emit el- 
tendis utilis sit iUoruiu coufiiUtio. Larv.)t<c hiiic scriptioui pcraonani ilutrahiia 


Prolegomena, 
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Litui, judicio viri doctissimi Liicae Holstenii dignisama quae edantur. 
Utrum inter hare tractaverit, aut omnino de Jus- 

titia unqunni scrlpsei it, nescio: semel enim Stobzo citatur sub 
sxpius sub ‘li^Kxaf, nomine. £t fieri potest, ut ab Hierace 
Alcxandrino potius ilia scripta sint, quern Ammonio zqualem tradit 
apud Pliotium ' Damascius. Restant'legaxA.ir; ^tXcevpi ’Affvtia, “Hle- 
roclfs Philosophi Faccliac quz an uostri sint ipse qui edidit dubita- 
vit, et videntur sane esse alicujus Hieroclis junions. 

Praetcr haec, concinnavit etiam Hierocles in Platonis Gorgiam 
Commentarium, non manu sua scriptum, sed ab ore ejus a discipulo 
exceptum; de quo memorabile est quod narrat apud Phoiinm Da- 
mascius. Oint jrerl TlXarmas totf <|)tyUT«* 

U( Sf Tif TMv UK^oaiTuv rkr IldXi» cut tixost 

IK iivTt^fi tS ’ligcxAiv; u’s th» repylxr KXTxZxhXcttiyUf furx rivx 

i xvrtf Txxrnt XTity^x'f^xTo, xxi xtTtTrx^xSxXuc rx v^in^x rx unt^Xt 
duSb ru» xvTi^r, if ertf tmi7r, ixungx < 9s irx^xXtytv xxSrxit rS 

UXeirtifroe xeSvreif ein re, yr^ext^tnxs, Tevro * juir ljriii/*n/TXi TV 

tev^fOf yiXiKo* x^x to tuv (p^trut TriXxyo^. ** Hicroclcs hic aliquando 
Platonis Gor^iam sociis cxplicabat. Unus vero auditorum, Thcose- 
bius, cxplicntionem dcscripsit. Iterum vero, ut par erat, cum Hiero- 
clcs post aliquod tempus sccundo interpretaretur, idem etiam hanc ex- 
plicationem descripsit, et collaiis prioiibus cum secundis, In nullo, ut 
ita dIcam, eadem invenit: ntraque tamen, quod vix auditu credibile 
cst, Platonis, quoad ejus fieri poteral, institutum continebant. Hinc 
c( lligitur quanta in illo viro fuerit ingenii copia.” Ita a scriptls ad 
dictata perveninius, et ncquid videamur omittcre, age ab illis ad dicta 
veniamiis. Tradidit itaque idem Theosebius Hieroclis discipuliis 
apud Suidam, vcl potius Damascium, eum i^ityovfiivo* (non inter nar- 
randum, ut Curtcrins et Poitus, sed dum Platoiicm cxplicaret) all- 


\fl verba istha-r qnas evstant iii Procrniio: Tnum i\ iTffsj oJ* vi .V 

'' inX'jTi-t ■safaSa^iy reyisv WYtVjjLK^ 0 / irv'/y^aiotr-, ’^p'Tissv ol f&soTTo>'i/AJr'tfOTre;-7e~f 
i/jJi:‘rnrio'rividtrir wv Tjyxnyoy ^';,ti mini, j(_afirs; ju,£T'\ 3 vrj;, 

t'(f^7in{ TI Xjii Jid‘rt7x-«>ia;, luu 'Pf-'fol t~\; 3i, o'JK of'ijaXuZ 

V “ Ha'caiitein nun alms rniir^iift, qiinin tiaditus in rerli'sia Spiiilus 

f^ancrus ; qnpni cinii prnnilns acrepisSf'in Apo-itoli, ii> nntiniiiiiicabaiit qiii n-rtc 
•Ic I)no scntiobuiit: quorum nps fiiiii sii<'(‘c>i(jic‘< siniii'i, et pjiisilcm gratia* 
pailicijivs, neenun c|mrnp.ktu4 et niftstlL-tokii, et rikstodes Erclesiai rrpiitnti, non 
oculis per socokdcikkk dot iikktabkiiiiks." Atqiiknn<' EccUi^iu.* cnxtos Origpiit^ nrc 
rpiscopus fuit. Kpiscopiis aiirciii fuit I'pipbjiiikis, et libi'iuu Acripsit lie Huetc* 
mIiiis ; nikdt non inaniH roisjei tiiia snikiiliik', itor opus ad ipsninessc icrereminiu.*' 
Jstikd Hiictii ai'ifiiiku'ntunk eiurvaie cuiMtiir Jacobus ^onoviiis, qni primus hkrr 
fiX9'7oj.evjtAei!ft e i^oilicc A[edk<H.-o in tiicum pioUtisU iim'mnu x. ITiciuiHri Antii/ui- 
iuhua Grtecarum. GiUetis autLin nostras 111 Nolis ad Flonniam, p. i!l .1. edit. 0\«n. 
AOliiiin libclli hiqiis ani’tori'in rose rnntondit, de quo'I'lii'odorttns Therufttvi, lib. 
2i 4, r>, et Jonsiiis, p. ,il8. iScii boi uiii oniHiiiiii sriitenlius pcrstriii^it dortissiniiis 
Jo. CliiistO|ilioiim \Koiliiis, qiii libiiiiii istiiin itcnini in iiiccni dviJit IJambnrfff, 
A. D. 1 /Ofi. JS’eetHiam. 

■ llaniiisciiis, i’bilosoplins Sto'iciis^’tosto Siiida) patria Syrns, p\ nrbo Damas^ 
ro oiinndus, Marini, siir('r'>soiis Prorli in Srbida Athcniensi, discipntns ftiit (teste 
Pliotio) et floiiiit siib Jnstinii no Piiiiio mvc Ma^iio, circa A, C. 5W. Seripsit 
Historinin Pliilosopliirain, ciijiis pars vidctiir fiiiosc A ita Isidori, exqua loiij'iara 
excerpta (quae iiilia citautur) apud Pbotiuiu le^'untur. idem. 
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t}ll>indo dixisse, ieiximi ts; 'S,HK^»THi ij^Turat yit^ ^eci 

9rjirr»)ii, '<izrn u¥ ^irvrt. “ Socratis” scilicet ** sermoncs tesseris esse 
similes: stare ciiim semper erectos, qnacunque catlant.” Rurrius, 
cum Byzaiitii in judicium adductus plagis exsus esset, mananti ex cor- 
pnre * laccirito sanguine judlcem aspersiti siinulque illud Ulyssis apuJ 
llomcrum usurpavit, 


' KvKXsrtl'f rr, ytU axyi'»i lirti ^dyit Kgix. 

}I«c habul qux^d^ Philosoplii nosiri scriptis dicLisque tradorem; 
qualia vero ci sint, aut quanti inter crudilos xstimanda, non aliunde 
xnelius quam a criticorum vct'Turn judicio co^nosccre poterimus. 
Prim,mi itaque legimus apiid Smdam, et paulo mtegrius apud Plio- 
tium, aut Daniascii, aut alterius Philosophi, certe a Damascio tradi- 
tam, hanc de Fiiercclc nostro sententiarn: i'rf • «<» 

t-PgaTv-ri KXf ftiyxXfiye^ix xojfiiiTXSp fttrx tS nirri xxi 
fttyxXair^tTevi n tk* iidvatxv tlj ir^c^aXSia ijv Si Six(pi^ui tuyXaTrlx Se 

tCTTo^ix rut xxXX.rrnv etaftdri>v Kxi fufidraiv, KXTivXnrrt * vxnxxfl TWi 
aixfaafifyuf, x-fif r!tv nXxTa/vaf xuiXXaiteivas iti km>X i^ftifaa'rvviif xxi 'raxinai'n. 

Sciendum quod Hierocles, qui Scholam Alexandrinam siiblimit.ite 
et magnitudinc animi ornavit, prxter magnificenti.im venerandam (ct 
constantiam,’* Suidas enim et alii codices • apud Photium pro ei-rrS 
exhibent ttr^-Tm) * etiam ingenii uberrate admodum nflluebat; et 
cum lingus pra^stantia, piilcherrimorumquenomlnum ct verborum fa¬ 
cilitate ac copia cxcelleret, omnes ubique auditores in sui admiratinnem 
rapiebat, tim orationis venustate, quam sententiariim varietatc, cum 
Platone semper contendens Quo Philosophi nostri encomio quid 
uberius ? Quid luculentius ? Et tamen Suidas post opcnim enumer.i- 
tionem hacc statim subjungit: u (pxltvrxi « icvii^ -riiy yXv ^viit 
tW Si yauri* itx xk^i/Sks. Ac si vita sublime aliquid spirasset,, scieiitia 
nihil accnratiira. Ne hxc Hierocli nostro labes adhxresceret, Curterius 


particulum ix e Suida tollit; et cum vittc sublimis, turn scientix ac- 
curata') Philosophum Latine exhibet. Ceterum non vidit illc, in 
Grxcis autoribiis corrigendis minime felixi verba hxc Damascii esse, 
non Suidx, qui Vitx f;>idori partem maximam in Collectanea Mia 
transtulit. Id enim si vidisset, negationem nunquam sustullssrt, aut 
ea injuriam nomini Hieroclis factam putasset. Jamdudum enim ob. 
servavit Photius, Damascium * in eo opere, quotquot vcrbi.s oxttdlii, 
et aut ob doctrinx excellentlam> aut ob ingenii solertiam, supra huma- 
nam conditionem, ut plane divinns cclebrat, lionim sc judieem consti- 
tuere, nullum non perstringere, in singulis etiam aliijuid corum, isroi?.. 
ter qux prius laudaverat, desiderarc, ipsi Isidore baud parcere. Vel 
hinc liquet ista etiam ^ud Suidam in 'wlSx^aff rir ^x!ip ttia d* ^tXara^af" 
Tx Si jTfaf imrrgftiip SifiniTjfrfiiaaf, cx eodem Damascio pariter petita cssf*, 
et cum i's qnx de Hieroclo dixorat plane con sent! le, adcoque nega 
tioiiis paiticu'ani, c >SuiJa per Curteiluin sublatani,^<ininino restituen- 
Juin vidori. Ncqne vero esisiimationi Autoris nostii quicqu.im 
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ofllccre putemus, quod minus ab eo laudetur, qui omnes etiam quos 
laudat pariter vituperat. 

Fateor eqiiideifi alicubi, aut a Darnascio auc Isidoro, Hieroclcm in 
ordinem Philosophorum^edium esse redactiim : nam cum Pythago- 
ram et Platonem divinos appellet> Aristotelem vtro et Chrj'sippum 
deprimac; his verbis dc Autore nostro sententiam fert; Tut it 
itUTi^ut Ttf Ml tl rt( 'iftouf, flit jAXiiff-ayres; * rnt itS:^uir{int 

tru^uTKiviitf rut futM^i'ut tcvfcurm itiuTt yutftttuu (pnnt* 

** £x Philosophis junioribus Hieroclem, et ci.sifniles, quod ad huma« 
num apparatum attinet, nullibi deficcre, at beatorum divinorumque 
conceptuum ut pliirimum expertes essp, ait.” Atquc h®c de Hiero- 
clis philosopliia ; de stylo, omni exceptioue majus est Photii Grxco- 
Turn Pitt^riarcharum longe doctissimi judicium. ’'Em 2s i rm 

«cr2f< fttt kki M^Ufu, M> <pificTo(Pu Tftnvrx' i fttit yi rtiVuiMCA* 

?^U7^^Tft^lt^i Ml rrs^tmJt i^u^xi^etani j^^u/axo-I rt tcoinlXftxri rtg fiiTMixt, 

Est autem phrasis Hierocli aperta atque pura, et rebus philoso- 
phicis apta; at non supcrvacnis pulchrisspie coloribus, et Rhetorices 
Variis pigmentis, decorata. Qua et sobria et accurata Viri summi 
sententia contenti, huic de Autore dlssertationi fincm impoiiimus, de 
opere postea dlcturi. 

Principem in hac secundi voluminis mantissa locum tenent frag- 
menta “ de Fato, Providentia, et Libero Arbitrio eaqne bis Grzce, 
ter Lai'iie exhibita. Ad Gra;ca quod attinet; primo loco posita 
sunt' ea * qu® Fredcricus Morellus I.uteti® e Bibliothccx Medicese 
penu ciiita anno MDXCVII edidit; qu® cum Fipitomen Hicroclis 
contincre aliqiiis suspicetur, mihi tamen nihil aliud esse, quum ex £x- 
cerptis Photii iterum excerpta, ct quasi In corpus redacta, vidcntur. 

• Id vero ut ostendam, primo sciendum, septem dc hac ipsa re libros ab 
Hierocle fiiisse conscriptos, quorum argumcnta nobis breviter Pliotius 
tradidit; at fragmenta ex tribus tantum, ut tituli pr® sc ferunt, 
evcerpsit. Deinde etiam observo Epitomatorem Morellianum nihil 
prorsus in se continere, ne uiiam quidem sententiam attigissc, qu® non 
Integra in Photianis exstet. Pr.iterea, idem, utriusquc i'ragmenti sco* 
pus in ipIS fronte iisdem .verbis propositus, iisque eadem mcnda labo> 
rantibus. *H 2’ ris TrxtiinK irtfi irfcteiag irri hxXxCtu 

rq nXxTuttf 2aSq 2c 'AgirrorrAa; e’vthxTiS’zftitu. Si intcrpreccs coiisulueris, 
ncscies quid legerint, ita sententiam aliter aliterquc uiuisquisque con- 
ccpit et expressit. Ego apud Photium primo ^ rurhxri^'ittta scrlptum 
ptito, et Librarii vitio a in u versum, quod perquam usitatum * est, a 
Morclliano autem Excerptore mendam etiam cum sententia esse 
trnnscriptam. Plane ui paulo post, cum in al^iibus Photii codicibus, 
i«aa’ <eyi*niT« »Aq? rvti^yti'^ in aliis xXXx ycvnirq^^^l ycwqTH, scriberetur; 
Excerptor ille posterior xXXi ytttnm cxpressitr itaque Morellum et Gru- 
tium in sententiam plane alienain induxit, qui materiam generatam sive 
genilam nobis exhibent, cum omnia quse sequuntur plane xyitniTct seu 
ingeneratam mnleriam postulant. Utcunque sit, Excerptorem a Mo- 
rello editum Hieroclis de ProvidentU libros nunquam.vidisse, sed & 


' Vide supia Nutam tcitMiii. 

’ Dr Iiac Cnisndatioue vide Notaoi lecuitdaui ad ji. rJti. 
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Photii Bibliotheca omnia transcripsisse, persuasiMlmum habeo. £a 
autem quz ita transcripsiti quia non eadem serie ordineque apud 
Fhotinm extent, quo quxque loco rcpertri possint,TOdicare non gra- 
▼abor. 

Princtpium itaque Morellianoriim inter rhotiana ad finem p. 36, 
omissa scilicet Hieroclis IVafatione, reperiuntur: deinde quse post 
medium p. 6. iterum quasi incipere videntur, in secundis Photii ex- 
cerpiis p> 48. occurrunt.' At p. 10. quae post ^/tinlnnu se- 

quuntur, * longo intePrallo p. 66. comparent.' Qus vero 12,1. 2. se of- 
torunt, ad medium lectorem reducent. Pag, 14. haec verba» 
Mvff Tu luti nxartfv ad 66. iterum mittunt. Post p* 

16. ad 74. relegamur: et a fine 18. post thu ifutifmt iuiiMatf ad finem 
pcne 78. mittimur. Ubi pIuscuUs interceptis Excerptca-progreditur, 
donee 22. initio tribus lineis ex 56'. petitis, iterum procedit, tandemque 
Photianis ad finem plane pcrductis, post medium 24. ad 56. redit, 
unde paucissima prxtergressus in medio 64. finit. Denique Appen¬ 
dix ipsa ex p. 70. desqmta est; quam cnih Corollarium parum huic 
operi congniens appellet Morellus, ostendit se non intellexisse, hxc ex 
fine secundi libri pedta esse, quo opiniones Platonicas ex ipsius Plato- 
nis opcribiTs collegit, expressit. Hsc nobis laborem pepererunt hoc 
lino nomine baud plane supervacaneum, quod aliis eandem non crea- 
bunt postea molcsiiam. Atquc hinc tandem clarc perspicimus quis 
scopns, qu.T mens Epitomatoris fuerit. Nam cum Hierocks septexn 
Kbros de « Fato, Providentia, et Libero Arbitrio” edidi^t, * Photius 
autem ex ttibus tantum piioribus excerpta in Mjrriobiblon retulisset, 
in qnomm primo sententia Hieroclis expressa est, in secundo Platonis 
autOrkas pecita, in tertio autem objectiones refellebantur. Excerptnr 
Mofellianus ex secundo tertioque ea quae ad primt aigumentum perti- 
ncte videbantur rcvocavit, ut universam Hieroclis *' de Fato,** et 
amnexls doctrinam in unum quasi corpus redactam exhiberet. 

Quoties autem verba ip» ex Photio non transcribit, totics snspcctiim 
habere' Epitomatoris judicium oportet. Ecce enim non procul ab ini- 
tio de Ammonio nonnulla locutus, statim subjungU, UXaniMs x»i 
*« Ti Tlt^^vfius futSurtti «^rgo t.am 

Porphyrius et lamblichus, quam Plotinus et Origenes, Ammonii dis- 
cipuli fuere.** At quis nescit lamblichum Porphyrii, Porphyrium 
Plotmi discipulum fuisse, neutrum Ammtmii i Fateor equidem £un<k. 
pium Origenem Porphyrii condiscipubim £u:ae, idque ipsius Porphy- 
rn autoritate fretum. Wi it Kj^rirr#/ 

Sed potest esse err^io nomine Orinnis, ut videtur esse in altero 
AquUini. Forte eniii^lDn 'A«vA7rHf sed du^us literis pnoribus levi- 
ter mutatis n«vA!w(, scriptum fuit; quippe n^init Paulini cujusdam 
Plotini discipuU Porphyrius, quem Amelius' ftuuuiXtt iqipellavit; 
Aquilini vero mentionem facit, tanquam ex Philosophia haeretiei, et 
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inter Gnosticos a Flotino refutati. Utcunque le res habeat, * Orige* 
nes Porphyrti condiscipulas esse nulk> modo potuit, qni Plotini jam 
smcscentis primofactus est discipulus: Origenem aucem Plotino an« 
nis vtginci seniorem fuisse constat. Teste enim Porphyrio« in vita 
Frseceptoris sui, decimo \yallieni Jmperatoris anno quinquagesimum 
nonum circiter atatis annum agebat Plotinus. At Origenes visit 
usque ad Galium et Volusianum, id est, usque ad sexagesimum no¬ 
num setatis suae annum : ut Hieronymus in Catalogo tebtatur. Quo 
minus mirum est, viso Origene in Schola inter auditores apparente, 
Plotinum derepente enibuisse, et post pauca verba clausisse lectio- 
nem. • Qualem igitur Eunapius condiscipylum Porphyria .idjunxit 
virum ! et Prseceptori, quern summe doluit. venerandum, et ipso For- 
phyrio quinquaginta annis seniorem, ut ipse apud Vincentium Liri- 
nensem fatetur; " excitum se fama ipsius * Alexandriam fere puerum 


* Ilic injuria va))nlat Eunapius 4 Cclebcrrimo Episcupo, dnm non satis adtrer- 
tel)at (quod tainaii ei postca in nicntem vcnisse video) pruitcr Origcueni Chris- 
tianuin, cognoinento Adainantiiim, alinin fuisse Origenem, Pliiloboplinm Gen^ 
tilem, qni Aoirnoniiim priino Alexaudria; ciiiii Hereiiiitu et Flotino aiidivit. (t^te 
Porpliyrio in vit-t riotini, et postea Koinx Plotinum rum Porpliyiio, trslo ipso 
Porpliyrio apud Eiiiiapmni loco jam allato, ct in rita Plotini; ta>ilue criidifionia 
et tani subacti jiidicii viiuiii, ut eu in Plotini nKulegentis seliola visa, Plotinus 
dcrepenteerubuerit,CdtlicdrjmqueOrigeni obtuierit; quo roniicntr,pauca laotuni 
prsriatus prdileetionem riansit. Baronins quidem in Anmlibut Pcclmmitcitf et 
Lucas Holsteiiius in sccimdo et sexto Cup. de Vita Sonptitijvc /VpAyiit, iiiinc 
Origenem aiiuni eimdemque esse cum Origeiic Adaiiuntio ci odidei uiit. Uude 
Lucas Holsteniiw (paritcrac ]*<‘arsoniis)miranir Euiiapiiim f.iccre Origenem ron* 
diseipulum Porpliyrii, multo infierioris tetute; qiiein Porphyrins ait se admoduni 
puerum novisse quidem, non Alcxandri;n forsan, red Tyri, unde onundiis crat, 
et iibi Origenes dia commoratus est. Adeo utniiraii desiissent Hobteniuset 
Clarissiiiiiis EpisrofliiB, modo animadvcrtiiwent Eiinapinni vorare Gentilem iutne 
Origenem, non Adamantium, Porpbvrii o-u/tAfoiniTuv eondacipnlum, id.|iie non sub 
Ammoniu Alexandrisr, sed Plotino jtomte dneentr. Ad lime aiitriii ronfirnmnda 
uiiiim aiit alteriiin sumcint arguinentum, qua: a Valcsio ctiam observata video. 
Piimiini diicitnrex testiinonio Longlni Ptiilosophi apud Porphyrium de vita Ph- 
Uni, qui in libro arfl vi>.os tradidit liunc Origenem uiliil scripsissc, pixcter librl- 
liim de Dtenionibus, et alinm sub Gallirno liLiiim, rnjm erat argnmentnni pro* 
bare an fsovo; nonirq; i BiriKij;. Quis autnn hscc de Origcne Adaniantio dicta 
esse credat, qiicni constat a:sXuyp»twr«r9v fuisse, ex indiciljiis (jus Libromin al> 
Eusebio consuriptis, et fama, eiim aena librorum millia exarassr: into ex msiiis 
Porpliyrii confessioiie, qni apud Etwrbiiim tktetnr eiiin ccli-beri'iniiim niisse 
propter seripta qiisa postcris rcliquit? Alterum argiimcntiim prlatnr ex istis 
Porpliyrii verbis in Vita Plotini, qiiilius iiidicat Origenem scripsisse librnm snb 
fialiieiio, ill laudem Iniperatoris istitis, ut porticam ejns facultatem prtedicaret 
(lit ri'cte obserrat ClariifBimus Valesiiis) non ut Regem solum •‘ffictorem ease pro- 
Irnret, lit alisurile vertit Marsilins Ficiiitis. I'uit enim Gallieiitis poetiev deditiis; 
extantquc aliquot ejiis versus niiptiales inter rrtigog^a Petronii /srbitri. Quod 
si veniui est iiuuc Origeuem scrtpsiinc suit Galliciio,^b Oiigene Adsmando ne> 
eessario distingneiidiis est, qnippe qni ad Gallieiii tempoia ininime pervencrit, 
eum diem ultiraiini clauserit G.illo et Voliisiaiio imperautibus, A. C. *5t, ut 
Valcsins ex Baronio, vel saltern pnino Valeriani anuo, scilicet A. tf.^4, at doc< 
tissiinUB Gill. Cavciis asscrit in Vita OriVei>is, p. HHQ. ncuiqur. Origenem 
Adamantium sibi valde adolesceiiti aliqiiando cognitum fuisst* trndit Porpiiyrhis; 
quod protbeto non dixisset, si diutiirna sibi cum iilo et constans iiitcrcessisset 
ncccssitiido. Needham. 

* Non iniincrito vapniat Vincentins ii Valesio et Pearsono in f indleiis fgna- 
tmis, quod ex Kusebii veibis iiiaie intellcctis Porplijruim Origeui Adanaautio 
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perreiUsCt ihique eum vidisse Jam senem.”' Nollo igitur iliodo Amr 
moiiii disdpulDs Porphyrius fuit* multo minus lamuicbuSf Porphyrii 
auditor: at Ezcerptorem Morellianum in huncerrorem duzit cum 
incuria festinatio. Cum enim Photius inter Ammonii yw(/^«v$ Plo- 
tinum et Origenem nominasset, ac postea ad eorum successores enu- 
merandos progressus esset> inter quos Porphyriumi lamblichumi et 
tandem ' Plutarchum Atheniensem collocat; Ezcerptor discipulorum 
successores* nulla distinctione adhibica* Ammonii auditores lacit. 
Quod ideo notatu non indignum judi^avimus* ut inde Morelliana ex 
Photianis emendanda mbneremus; quas quisquis diligenter contuleritf 
nae ille conjecturis emendationibusque Morelli ad marginem collocatis* 
semper 'ncertis, plerumque falsis, non indigebit. * quod statim 
ab initio operis pro w^tmtetfisrrtes iegi vult* vocem 

prorsusalienamrestituit*et aPhotio ex ipsoHierocle sinedubiotranscrip-' 
tarnrejicit: imoplan.'^ugit eum Grotiumque ratio, cum nCrif 

taBirrxs, ** scipsos tantum consuluisse** interpretati sunt. Itap. 4. pror^s 
ifulmif, conjunctioneaddita, luii rms ifttitus scribensnevissimacorrectione 
sententiam authoHsifirdissimc corrupit, non nisi ex Photiosanandam, qui 
ostendit nonconjunctionem x«i, sed verbum ^<i3<^AAii*defuisse. Pag. 8. 

m nt »vns iytmtri* rSt uturSt pvowi$ xujMinK, ** Cum 

etiam quod inordinatum erat in eorum nature, ortum nullum habuis- 
set.’* Ita Morellus. Quae quidem nihili sunt; neque tamen meliora 
attulit Grotius. Ex Photio itaque emendanda* et legendum, intnuf mt 
tSc MVTtif it iyitttinei rut exvrut fvcwf xBiftirm. Moz Ctiam 

pro Keicir ro funergitrtfumtf ex eodem substitucndum Tu /UTUTfitrtfcftu, 
Neque feiendus est Andreas Schottus, qui in Giaeco exemplari emcn- 
dationem vidit, in versione sua mendam retinuit. Nihilo enim me. 


lius*quam aut Morellus * aut Grotius, vertit, ** Quod autem piaeter 
naturam efHcitur, viliatur.” Cum et verba ipsa, et ia quibuscum co. 
hxrent, hunc sensum postulent: « Contra naturam vero affici, malum 
est eiquod mutatur.’* Pursus paulo post* (est enim hie locus adm'o- 
dum obscuTUS, neque interpretum Triumviraiui intellectus^ pro Trfig 
T« iwi ivucrir, legendum irfjs rf, quod aliiid cst: novum scilicet argu<- 
mentum, praeter iniquum et injnsiiim, etiam ab impossibili deductum. 
Paginaautem IQ. locus insignis cst, quiet emendationem nostram et 
ex^cationem efflagitatr T« « r^iVay* us rut S^tut yitifr, i fcitet T« 

itrurit Tfina^aii ns vtrtfc^^s vut ttf^utut'utrifinf liAAci tuti n trori KUKUtirStti 
rut uHi^tut ij^utr iitimt. Pro t « bis legendum suspicatur Morellus t ^* 
et quidem rectissime* licet Pbotii codices non agnoscant; sed interim 


diseiptilam deilcrit: Eiiseb||M <|nidcin nit Porphyriiim scripsisse se Orif^eni 
xifjttiii flat SvTu fri Ivrtfvxn-u^ai, atijiii (ut f'afesius optiuie ad locum) Porpli\riiis 
non dintOiigenem » se vi.«iini Alrxandiia! jam scncjn. Eqnidcni libeiitinsfre. 
didreim ( tnqvtt ) Origenem a Porphyria atllinc pnero vtsuni esse jn uy be Tyi o* 
ill qna Orieei.e8 rrlicta Alextiudria diuiissinie coiiunoratus est.. Fi'it enim Pur* 
pbyriai patriaTyiius, ejiisqiieadolesccuria in ea temporaincidit, qnibiis Oiigenet 
j'yri iiiorabatur. benem autem ilium videre quouiodo potuit l*Urpliyrius, cuia 
eo temporr* quo ex Alexandiia disceMit Origeues* nondnm qiiiuquagesiniiiia 
tttalM anniun.altigisset.? Nredham. 

' De edeberrimo isto PJulosopho vide qnnr uos in Prirfatione et Ni^mprimam 

uU p. 
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non ridit Toceita Wf esse Titiosam: moneo itaque ex Photic legend 
dumf «iK twf a^inf vxiami. Mira sunt quse hinc interpretes ex« 

cudant> et ab Hieroclis sententia prorstts aliena, quee in hunc modum^ 
admUsa utraqufe coirectioney reformanda inteUigendaque censeo. Cum 
triaeorum quae *intelligentia praedita sunt, (non qnae intelligenUam 
movent) ut perperam Morellus et Grotius) genera sint, quorum jai- 
muni) sine ulla sui commutatione, indesinoiter divinte similitudinis 
particeps est, quale est c«elestiam genus; secundum vero non ixnmu- 
tabiliter impartibiliterve eandem similitudlnem coititur, sine peecati 
tamen vitiique labe patemis leuibus obtemperatf quale ;etheriorum 
genus cst: lertium ab utroque macinctum est, naxn *< co quod aliquo 
modo mutecur, infra eminentiam coeletitirim descendit; eo vero cfbod 
etiam aliquando vitietur, infra aetherioruin dignitatem sttbsidet/' 
sunt P^thagoricx doctrinae, haec SchoUe Platomcae, consentanea. Hmin 
rocles ipse ad ** Aurea Carmina,” coelestes illos, velut dwS 'ttKoivs iwm* 
div xai (cxaxvmti;, animos autem hommumj uti*T{sim^s ^ iftmAtlf 
KUKMf describit; inter utrosque vero medium genus iia'de^ 

pingit) ut siniui nostra illustret atque confirmet. Tf /uir iti yumeiun 
tS yinrc* vm mtmvriif ' yninetn, 

nv Si/ov. £lC alibi (*e tertio generei •< )f n»r mynvtw n^m»n ij 
iiv«yK?f iKiiHi * fm iu twr^ r«f Biiit tSm 41 tit “ tttma 

mvri wtn m<iFTwn» 


26. legitur n txuSir Si lain fttrdfTtcfwt ilfutMiinit ** fatuin mi- 
grationis de loco in locum,'* ut interpretes: quod nthli est. Ita* 
rii ii dfj^p TK yttinuf i ixu3«» Mviytvw ** IntCiUm 

ortus definit Fatum migrationis e vita," inquit Andreas Schottus) sen- 
su plane nullo. Non viderunt quid esset wuSir wirt/ifrs, et quod ei 
ex adverse respondet, i ixtn ftiTdrrttait. Moneo igitur legendum pro 
Icir^w di, quod GqiEci non usurpant, ’ ut in Photio repertcur. 
Nam cum particula Sit motum 4 loco, ^ vero ad locum significet; in 
wfilcf una taiitum Gracci utuntur, in utraqua: neque apposi- 

tum significationem mutat: sed ut nunc hict nunc nuc valet, *£»- 
Bdht iiitiif Tovrw TorTAgraV) inquit Hesychius; ita Afacsigni- 

ficat, et idem est quod uriiitf itenim imvS'ir, udvr, i* twtiv. OptimeHie* 
roclcs ipse ad Aurea Qarmiua: Il^MutiTr in^durmlrri im($*'cW irmf . 

afiTtiimi T«v heu"prtyf ir^s rm r^h tiini' peiflmvf '!r«AmMr«<* prufmt* itmhw 

Aixxtut^^nUun. ItaexpltcatiUe animarumincorpora illapsum,reditum- 
que adeumundeprofectaesuntlocum. Nequealiter Plato in Phtedonep, 
80 B. e vitamigrationem appellatTk* wujtn«(|u«r. Dcmonemenimuni- 
cuieme animae pnepositum velut ducem assignat, £ 9i) «rf<rnr«xnu 
uB-ith iKcun n-a^iSraj, cui mandatum est animas morientium, ex hoc loco 
ubi Vixerunt, ad inferos, sive separatarum animarum locum, ducere 
atque dirigere. Clara itaque tandem atque perspicua est Hieroclis sen- 


' Hie deest vox iA, i^uam nos in Toxta Hivroclco rcprasentavinius, ‘aactoritate 
MS$. Gall, et Anrispiv. Ntedham. 

^ Miror sagaciss'imuin alias Episcopnm non vidlase reponendiiin e<«e omnino 
B/votx/, cUm'genitiviis leqiiatar: iuc certe nos rxliibcmus in p. tlSS. i^ii liic locus 
ecenrnt. Idem. 

^ Sic ii ConmtKtarw ad Carmbia, p. 188 . nd tiT M i ^vyi^. 
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temia» 0t ortum hoiDinis ec mortem esse fati legibot definttam. 
Qttippe mimriis initium, sive potius nativitatis, iatam emtssionisea 
animarum mco pnescribitt mortm autcm pariter definitam tenet 
fetum reditus, sive restiiiutionis in eundem Imiim eft quo prixnltus 
cmissesunt: atque hsc est « lAuU hiJlrt fArtirrtu-ts. Pas. 30. pro 
dpNiMP legendum ex Photio ct iAuuttf Prius videi 

runt Morellus et Grodus^ de posteriori nentiquam cogitabant. Erat 
tamen ea emendado ad mentem Fhilosophi ezprimendam plane ne- 
cessaiia. Voluit enian in caeteris animantibtta anultum esse fbrtuiti» 
neque qnicquam judicK *dtvini pardcepss'in rebus autem hnmants» 
etiam id quod foetuitum esse vidmturr ad fati providentialis adminis* 
tratidncm referri. Ha» nobis fimprabsentiamm sufficere poterint, Ut 
ostendamuk Excenta MoieUtana, ex Photio primum petita^ cum 
Fhotianis confecenda, et ea^ eisdon emcndanda esse. 

De inter|)retibus 4ttod admoneam Lectoremy paucis accipiat. Mo- 
rellus, Photio nunquam visoi in qaamplutimis erravk. Gmtius, eo- 
dem non consuUo, pauci^ma ciTOndatfOfa«reddidit. Andreas Schot- 
tus, inter codiceir Grsecos satis emendatos^ m rebus ad Philosophiam 
F-Iatonicam polinentibus omtiiam impmtissimum se ostendit. Uno 
aut alteroloco ffidem&ciam., IXzit Hierocles p. 50. (248) K« ftiK- 
a«p «p «]» iXatuui dptrrwft 4 ep tSs uXwiif tuti 

ntht KtT/utr j» Tf avrS Qua verba ita 

Schottus transtulit t ** Etp^as a verkaterecederetj si ob indigentiam 
materiatSB operationisj et alidci^Ustiemporis omare coepissct, nee manere 
iUam in suo 5t:U» permidsset.*^ Quibus verbis vix quicquam inve> 
Ruscius * cxcogiti^i pote^ nin iUa invenusdora sint quae Morellus et 
Grodus excusemnt. Prti^o it^ue le;^dom» ut in Morellianis, xm's 
xf^**** hie loco sensut r^den^ est. ** Quinedam magis a 
veritate alienum forett si pneterquam qiiod materia ad operandum in- 
digerctf etiam ab aliqno tempore renun omatom Inchoasset: quod 
ipsumr in uno at^ueeodem statu m^nCrenon permittit.'* RursuAp. 

(258) fuftjiMMdvr tr^s ri atiw 

T? iwt&ninmr uirtk mruit. Hoc est* Smotto mterpretCr 

" Ut sih^la suo qu^ue genere conserventurt et occurrere ad zremi< 
t.itcm successions qdadam'cau<iis subsistentibus.'* £t ba'C plane 
nihil ' sunt. MbrelHan^. pro habent vmmMfnti ipse legit 

vmrrtUtn*: sed Fbotiaujs leedo venusima est. Est enim ifurMut 
verbum lus Phildfopbis ustcadssimu'm, pro efficere» producere* coniti- 
tuere; ita cum aJtvfiftais lUffttf Deum vclit» non 

est hoc ** .mnndum m etetuiooneiTratd/'tit inimpretes volunt» sed^ pro- 
ducere.’* Ita vsvvrjsw {«»re titchxi ^ibi dixit: et in hunc moaum 
nbique loquitur. Hare »igitur est Hieroclis • eo loco sententia: Ea 
qua ntione carentiuon sunt providehtise regulis ordinata sed fortui- 
tls mottbus sttbjecta eum tantum ordinis necessitatisque modum te- 
neiUf^quae singula in suo genere conserventur, et succcssione quadam 
cum' causis quz ipsa proouxerunt ad atemitatem cimspirent. Flora 


■ Nihili. Peorjon. 
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ri'ferre pigetk ct haec notaase satis est,.«fie'«)iif»£uttgi Aiulrete SdielCi 
dttcmsi jttterpmatfoni ^us nimium lidat^ quern v4{ieo in Photjo ver> 
tendosvpfsiunie'lectorein.&iUere.- ■ < 

Atque haec tie ^.Fato ct Pnvrideatia*, Airtasse nimts pn^^ia I de ' 
qutspauciora. ^ ^ 

Nam quod ad ea quasea Stobao coUegimus * Fragntenta’ ,spectat( 
dizimus anteajudicio nostro adHierodis ^tXu^vftukf Suidae «t£ty> 
mologo citqtai referri ddiere* £t quidem si ulteriUs hariolari, liceat» 
omnino verba ilia qiMe ez secondo ..■"llerum Fbilosopliicarum.' libro 
ab istis ^odttctmturrnd earn libri partem pertinuisseputo» qua&,irw«* 
obcifft, sive * de Familia/ traptavitf JDocet id ipse^ in tractatu oe 
* Nuptiis’ his verbis: Ommvj’ b mfi §btwr 

rt^M <* fth Ini i fittk ydfum jBmc* if J^rtv yvwidif infirr/f^ ■ 

rm. In iis qiis mf} Oikiu* saipsitf dstenderat viro sapienti vitam con- 
Jugalem prime loco esse cligendamj nos antem oportere sapientem 
imitarij atque nuptias nobis convenientes exisdmaTe» u ftirii tin trifirr^n-n 
ifnroi^tf nisi aljquid forte accidaty quod meritQ prohibere possit. Quam 
sencentiam Hieroclis qud verba potion jure sequaturj quam ilia apud 
Suidam} quse Philosophtuniin exeroplo eandem i^eisdem.pene ver* 
bis congrmant ? Quis enim eorum non uzorem duzi^ Uberbsque sus- 
cepit, et rei curam ges«t,<f*«^iits i/tvtSlmimf: qulbus in hiinc mqdum 
non sine ratiqnc di^>Ositts^ ordinem tractatuum aStobao nomimtonun 
non eric difficile nobis cemstituere. Primum itaque locitm bccblKty 
ITwf ^ifnrritf Ltvr^t give qapixiodo nosipsos ' afiectos esse oportj^t« .Cui 
ego primum locum' assig^n^ quia ipse capite * de Cognatis* hoc or4U > 
ne enumeratt 'Eth^s ts xvirtut Uurtitt mi ««'$ ynvrt 

xM Ergo ante parentes de nobismet ipsis ^erat. Sequebantur 

autem parentes* patriam» patna Deos» ut statim ostendemus. Primuni 
itaque. locum Ars yyrwtr iaurnTff secundum n»f j^nrrui, pro|d* 
mum teneat nfif xpmitr, Cm^issimum hoc ex ipso Lracutos 

initio. Mint trif/ ittX^yiv'ntTiv ivrtf ituBwAtUt vrmt 

X^ntrr'in. Post Deos et patri:(m» quartum locum sortiunlur parentes, 
site niw; y«nvv». Hoc paritcr ex ipsomet patet. Mitx nr 

m^l^tSrxni ir«Tg/la$ Aay«r, ti'm; ^AAav »v tk Xfuwn 

veiiwir; Proxime sequunto;!' fratrps, sive irs^i detnde conjuxy 

sive yvmm. Caput de libens septimum est, Uw; 

TjxMic. l)e cognatis octavum^ x»s e-vyyfila-i j^^gugrtw. Autor ipse 
capitis initio j ri^c x^no-ifutf x«m aSs^ftHh yvut/Koe n tutl 

rUwif ie$tl t»> xt^i nyyulut ?^iyen ^tque ita tan¬ 

dem hunc ordineu^ ot^tb^mus, capitaqpe in hufic modum digossimus t 
* deuobis ipsis, de ^^de.patria, de parentibus, de fratribusji de con- 
jugtt, de liberjs, de co^^patis.* Quae omnia force in prime 
libro coniinebantur; ad ^cundum enim * refero quae sequuntur. 
Priino xt^i ohtmi : deinde, nixpnfiittt’ denique xt^ ydftnu et reliqua quae . 

. ‘ Nelip<ifls gerero, ant erga nosipsas affcctvs. Pewium, 

^ Noa titiiiiiDi :r,fi ynf*ttf qiiciu ad serundiim OtNs'foAtf.u.’W librnm iwrtinuisse 
arl)itmtMF» ct qltitue m iocit. collocat Pearsonna, pioxiuie ante hnne titulam r«' 

P' a<$(.‘iitari jusitiiaaii} auctoritate tpsini Hieroclis, pp. SI3,3l4. Idem, 

- ’ ' 5 Vide Not. ad p. SlS. 
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forte plurima a Stobxo omissa sunt, ut ex priorum aliquibus fragmen* 
turn nobis nullum conservavit. 

Haec autcm uti sunt c iStobxo expressa, et satis fideliter versa* 
ct satis felkitcr plcrumque, ubi res posmlabat, emendata videntur. 
Ne tamen semper satisfactum oilicin Interpretis aut correctorit 
putetur, obiter notanda nonnnlla duximus. Pag. 216. (304) pro 
Tei^oh apponit martini forte * veititque 

• sublimes muri.* Sed neque conjectura placet, neque versio, 
cum verba Hieroclls siitis elegantia sint, etfrustra mutata, ut observat 
Cl. Salmasius ad ^lium Spartiaiium. Ut enim ^i$v<rr^a>Ttc gencrali 
nomine quc • l.ipidibus strata ita quae • in altum,” i^^err^tfra. £t 
quemaJ nodiim apud Codiiium,<'Cum dc trullo loquitur, ifurtms dici- 
tur, quod in solo ponitur, ftcvnluns quod in camcris, quod 

in parictibus; iu de pavimenlo dicitur, de parietibus 

r<s. Igitur sunt hoc est * * cnistis mar- 

moreis ct laminis inducti.’ Dcinde cum /*vffitSnt • ibrnicati 

myrrliinones’ rcddit, ct ad marglitem exponit, ‘ loca myrtis consita 
opere topiarlo striictis arcuatim, vel ejusmodi picturas,* non rcctemcn- 
tem auihuris explicat; potius enim ‘forficati myrrhinones’ dicendi 
sunt, quam ‘ fornlcati.’ Ita Gloss® Vetcres Grzco-latin®, • for- 

fico; ct Latino-grxcx, * Forflcatio’ 'irxXi^xfut. Rcvera Grat> 

cis est, * tondere.’ Hesychius, leMfjei. Ut Igitur apud Mar- 

tialem * tonsilc buxctum/ ita nostro ftvpptrSnf * * tonsilia myr- 

teta.* Unicum prxtcr hunc locum attingam ad finem, p. 248- (318) 
pessime ab interprcte acceptum. K«e< t« jub vire^ iirt~ 

fUT^sla-ui is ri x«/ riiii yvrxMx ' £t hxc quidem de viris dicta 

satis sint; rcstat adhuc de mulieris officio dicendum.’ Non intel- 
lexit quid esset sTTiftsT^iivxt, quare et sententiam puncto mutilavit, et 
sensum millo prorsus modo verbis consoiyim affixit. £st autem n-t- 
• supra debitum aliquid largiri vel concedere, adeoque przter 
id quod officio nostro incumbit agerc.' * Mens liieroclis hxc est. 
Cum opera fiimili i' inter'* virum et focminam dividenda sint; ita ut rus- 
tica, forensia, civilia viro, domestica vero negotia foEmin® tribuantur: 
tumcn et paiiemfamilias aliquando dccet officiis domesticis sese im- 
xniscere; non t.intum scisritando et inspiciendo, sed etiam negotia mu- 
liebria tractando, imo ad ipsum lanificii opus nonniinquam descen- 
dendo. £t ut hxc viroruni officio cenveniunt, ita decet etiam mulie- 
rem non tantum lanificium tractare, sed ad opera magis virilia acce- 
dere; et prxter officia sibi peculiaria, aliqua etiam itnunftu loco in se 
suscipere. Ita lege et intellige verba Hieroclis: H ti xml 

T«ir yvtaTKit ufs (tit rlk rxTMTuts xtiuitut fUru * T«tis «AAi( 

tusi'TMf aAAwv tSi 

Sunt alia male accepta, alia mutila, quz milii jam festinanti aut ex- 
cutere aut sanare non licet. 

Quod autem ad postremum * Hieroclis fhigmentum ex £usebio de- 
iumptum attinet, mirabitur fortasse quispiam plura authoris verba 

' Ita qiiidcni srrildtiir in iiiarfjtna Stnbaei Aurelue AiMnogum editi, qao nsna 
videtur Pearsoiiiis; sed MpVfwrBt, quod teque corruptnm est, exhibet EdU» 
WeehetiaHa. Kecdham. * 

* Mint tonsilia. Pearson. 

Mosexfaib«inii8raiVd<pn«aifai;,anctoritatoMS.N«dCol/«iSti Oacon. litbnt. 

* Vide supra Notum sesetam. 
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inJe cxcerpta non esse. Et fateor equidem, quisqub interpretem En> 
sebii sequeuir, plura ad Hicroclcm nostrtim ” referet, quam nos retuH- 
mus. Ecce enim in Confutatiune libri scptinii, hare ille: * Sed audi 
qnibns Hierocics verbis partes Damidis tneatur. Probabilis, inquitj 
ratio fuit, enr Damis a*Pythagoieorum ritu deflexerit.' PFaec igitur 
et qux sequuntur Hieroclis crunt, si ciedamus Acciulo; si Eusebiuni 
consulamust Philostrati ei-unt, qiii sub « <ri>yy{«^s»y nomine intclligi- 
lur, et apiul quem libri septimi capite octavo, verba ipsa extant incor- 


pro ftsS^ivetiy minus rectc habet jwtr.iVa*, et «i3r5 peipcram ^biittit. Ne- 
€}ue hic solum, sed alibi etiam in eo opcrc Hicroclem nobis, invito au- 
tbore, c.vhibint interpres Florenlinns, ea-tn mi t? tS ?r«eg«t rS 

uh CTri ^rXiYvn* ^ncfTOff ri ^ aXpShs fiH o-vyyM^wt, 

* Quatonus inquam colligere est de ipso Philalethis authore cruuitione 
quidem magna referto, vcrltatem ipsam probro afficiente.' * Ita ille, 
ut solet.* Pliilaletbis author certe crat Hierocles; at alius a jrwji Tf 
*PiXctX^if alius author Fhilaletliis. Loquitur Eusebius dc Philostrato, 
cui tarn insigne et doctrina; et vcritaiis studii testimonium dederat 
Hierocles; idque in himc modum. Nos autem solam Philostrati 
historlam inspiciamus, ex qua ostendemus Apollonium non inter phi* 
losophos, ne quidem inter mediocris bonltatis viros, esse numerandum; 
nedum cum Christo comparandum, ‘ quantum colligere est ex scriptis 
Historic!, Piiilalethis judicio et cnidiii, et veritatem colentis.* Ita in- 
terpretor, particnla negationis dcleta; turn quod ipsissima verba slnt 
Hieroclis, turn quod hn?c sequantur, rciovrof yag avrf furA rS* 

Neque vero Acciolus totics sine socio erravit, eoque erudito. Me- 


rupta ; eiWtet ftt* tS fCSTxSeeXe/'r Tin Aauty sa Tut Tlv^yo^iiat M 

y«^ ai$ xnK'.a yi aevri fted-iTvat film*, t::rsiyvig ctvrS, Qux ideo descripsi, 
vit ex iis emendtftur Eiisebii codex, oui pro pro ie xnxim Ktatme, 


mluithiijus *Opusculi Eiisebiani’Photius: 'A»y)>«o^'£ba^fH rati !!<«,«- 

ipiXH ettaTKivsirTitMi trga; ra; vTi^ ’ATraAAwv/e ratT Ti’ttviaf ‘if^a* 

xXtm xiyHs' ‘ Lecta est Eiiscbii Pamphili confutatio brevis librorum 


Hieroclis dc Apollonio Tyaneo.’ Ita Andreas Schottus, hac annota- 
tlonc adjecta: * * Septem cos fuissc colligere licet ex libello Eusebit 
qui adhuc suporest,* Mirabar primo septem libros contra Religionexn 
nostram ab Hierocle fuisse conscripLos, cum Lactantius, qui eadeitl 
state vixit, duorum tanturo mcriiionem fecerit; deindc vero'obstupui. 
Cum vir doctus id se ex libello Eusebii collegissc profiteretur, qui rav 
^iXMXiSvi xiyit semper, ac si unus tantum liber fuisset, meminit; 
et verisimillimum est Hieroclem comparationcm Apollonii Tyanei 
cum Christo nostro, in uno tantum ex dnobus libris, ut ante docui« 


mus, instituissc. Neque divinare possum unde cum numerum ex* 
culpserit Schottus, nisi forte locum paulo ante allatum ex confu- 
tatione libri septimi in animo habucrir, quo versio Accioli Hieroclis 
fiagmentum male exhibet. Certe Eusebii libcllus, licet adversus 
Hieroclem scriptus, in refellendis tamen Philostrati fabulis versa- 


' De nefiirio isto Hieroclis Niroinccliensis opere consol. Eraditisaimom 
rir. Vaiesiiim, de vita et eeriptia Exaebii Ctesaricesia, Holsteninm de vita et scriphs 
i'orphprii p. 90. et Gal. Cavenni, niagniiiu Ecclesiasticie Historise hmnD,' ii^ 
Historia Literaria, Tom. I. p. 379. Tom. 11. p. 99* Needkam, • 
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tur, ct nctocjusdem libros online percurrit; imo, quasi controveririaff 
siimmam c\ Philalcthe tantiim noinii'.m' contentus» orationein totam 
adversns celehrem illam Suphistam ct Historicum dirigit, ipsum vero 
Hieroclem ' co tantum nonuno po<tea> quod fidem tam lepidis fabulis 
liabei'Ct, obiter pcrstriiigit. Atquc haec vera %sse, turn cx verbis illis 
Eusfbii, fMfn* % riir rev yfet^iir, tum CX diligent! 

collatione locorutn ex Philostrato ctvT*Xi|« adductorum, tum denique 
cx ipso libri titulo, secundum Codiccm Rcgium a Cl. Holstenio ex- 
pressoy luce clarius constabit. 

Ncquc vera mirum est Acciolum non vtdisse qu.u sint Hieroclisy 
cum non videat quis fucrit. Ostendimus ante e Lactantio fuisse eunv 

• ^ iiiimero jlidicuni ;* neque taiitum Christianorum persecution! prae* 

fuisse piitandus est, sed oflRcium dignitatemquc judicis, prius quam 
adco crudelitcr barbarcque sxvire Dincletianus inciperet, obtinnisse; 
quod h I'c Lactantii ' erba non obscure indicant, quibus Hieroclem 
ipsum alTatur. * Tut semper latrones perierunt, et quotidie pereunt, 
utiqiie multos ct ipse damnasti.* Connrmact hxc ctiam satis non 
mcl r.usebius : rovTUf inquit, ' iftm rov rt 

T» utetrdru xad*' 0X01* inutrrTn^i* imXnpiTOf 11 tutri * X^ioTMirw^p 
fidoxia,, K»t etuTos setvn ?oxi7, dxfijSig ip’ ueirrm p»infA Ktirarrintin, 

* His itaque ad disquisitionem collcctis, satis puto constabit, et Phila- 

lethis luijiis judicla simiil cuncta testimoniaque complex!, acre illud in 
Christianos, rci unique omnium ut de se ait judicium consultissimum. 
Ita Intcrpres Florcntiims. Rursus Eusebius; TttZrx rd 

xwTXTw Kxi xccBvXis iiKxmjfm mirtmvusMt furi mXXSg inretnas xAiidx x«» 
grtrri tJtHt ?«xi?. * Hxc sunt qux Hierocles pro veris habct, ille soler- 

tissimus in jiidiciis supra adductis ac undecunque in ^ nobis legendis 
excussor.' Ita rursus Acciolus. Quis autem Oedipus h»‘C vcrsionis 
nnigmata intcrpretabitur ? aut quid tanto molimine libri in linguam 
ma^is f.imiliarem transfcilintur, si Grirca intellcctu sint facilia, Lati* 
na intclligi non possint ? Quid enim aliud est t« iucxrri^ut ituxnipiift 
quam * Judex constitutes i’ Quid rx iixxrtn^ix qukm 

<is cui concrcdita csi potcstasjudicandi I’ Qux si sint t« xkmtxtw 
jtx^Xdv, (aut enim pro «, aut pneter ri priori loco xx/ lego) quid aliud 
quam * immensa et * suprema potestas,’ aut in suprema s^tem curia, 
denotatur ? Qium autem potestatem Eusebius intelligit, utnim quod 
esset AXi^tSft/xff ut cx Epiphanio docuimus, an vel 

Tiitf Xoyoit de quibus Strabo, non est hie disserendi locus. Hzc enim 
ideo tantum adduximus, ut ostendcremus, Eusebium vitio interpnetis 
minus fuisse intellectum, neque fragmentum authoris nostri, co quod 
editum est, prolixius e libro adversus Hieroclem esse cxpectandum. 

Quoniam vero illius opera in hoc volumine claudit hoc uitmt- 
fixa-fidTUft , fincm ctiam nostra dissertutiunculx simul imponet. 
Quam cum, ut postulatis Typogr.’iphi tantum morem gererem, primo 
aggressus sim; ut lectori harum rcrum studioso aliquo modo satis- 
fac^rem, eandem longius produxerim ; ut rcliquis studiis, qux me im* 
periosius avocant, vacem, filum cjus et crassiusculum, et jampridem 
nimis fortassc prolixum, hie abrumpam. 

• Joann Ks Peahsonds. 


* Pearaon, 


* Noi. Pearson, 
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HORACE EXPLAINED BY EURIPIDES. 

In the lOoth verse of the Ilippoltjlus cd. Monk, we have 
this line: 

tuhic p v'Jxr} $xupoi<rros dswv. 

1 6ud nothing; on this passage in Berk’s Euripides, except the 
observation of V ulckenari, which, st- far as it concerns Venus, (for 
the passage in the liacc)m concerns Bacchus only) is not sup- 
poried by a rotcrence to any other passage, and the passage in 
Ovid is silent ns to the time of worship: Deos si hi placere 

negat llippol^tiis, qni noctn colereufur, .Veiicicin et B'icchum, 
cujus etiuiij agebatitiir 4acra voxToug tx vn)ihd, iit ait Eurip. in 
liacch. V. 48(). Ovid. Fast. v. .SOf). 

lli/ipoli/tc infellcf veftes coluntse Dionem,' 

Cum cimsternati'i diriperertu e^uiitJ’ 


‘ It may hr here worth while to meiitioii tlie note nl" (Ijialus Nrapulis 
cited by Petrus inirmaniius on tliis passage t)l dvul, “ lla’i; Hft‘-iodo et 
Ifomcro Veneris [larenii, iinJc Aruohuis, Dio/m.-i Vt uus, pmks riri matet- 
famlioi Troi'-f, ufqw tnteshu} deiiH'ii, pubfirut/u', sed liic pro filui Cst, ut ap. 
Papinium V. Achilleulos dc Paridis jiidicio, 

Sed Xfdam nimium vidisse 

IIofinaiHiiis in the Ler. Uaiv. Lus,. Bat. IGPil. < ilcs the two following pas¬ 
sages of Virgil, under the word Uionr, 

Saitn Diiiitaie main, dirixqtte Jhrbaw 
Auspu'iis lotptorum opuuiii, jKn. J^. at. v. IP. 

JJuv i)u)»ui piocesxU CaxuriK iislrum, Kcl. ix. v. 4f. 

and thougli he cues the passage of Ovtd, he lias nut noticed that Dione is 
there used for \'(:iiiis lieisell. 1 wo other passages aie citeil hy i'onrlliiiiis, 
in the LexuvHftdiux Jjatmitatis, from Ovul, where Uiuiicis used tor Diouoiay 

4 

Tcrribileui quondam Juginu lyphona Diom, Fast, ii. v. 4G1. 

Vincuat quihui alma liumc 
Fuverit, ct Mo gut tolat orhe, puer. 

Art. Amator. L. irr, v. ti. 

Gesner in the Thetaurits Lindu,r Ijitine, is silent altogether about the three 
pasAages of Ovid, and about this usc of Dione; but Basil PahiT, in the 
TkeSiiuruk SthaUit. Erad. says: “ Non raro pr<i ipsa Vencre punitur, ut ap. 
Auson. Epigr. 79 . V. Stat. Sdv. i. i. BG. (Crdid equus Jxitia qui contra 
2'empla Vioncs, Catarei stat sede forty where Jer. Markland is silent) 
The epigram of Aiisuuius, which is numbered 00, and not 79, in Tciliius’s 
ed. Anibtelodaini 1G71., p. 55. runs thus, 

Aut resti tgue tgnem, quo torreor, uhna Dtone, < 

Aut tramire Jube, vet J'aee utrimque parent, 

where alma Dane seems to be a quotation from Ovid. Rirccllinus is there- 
fore not quite correct when he says " Dione steptssme usurpatur pro Veilere 
ipsa.” 
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This passage in the Hippolytus may enable us to see the spirit 
of the passage in [lonice: 

* • 

Jiim Vi/lhci'cu t/t'ihn dunt Venus, imminente Luna, L. i. Od. iv, v. 5. 
for it acqsuiiiis us with the fact that woriiiiip was paid toiler at 
night ill |!i'cfcieucc to the day, and I suppose Horace to allude to 
this fact ill the words, Jtitnuneiile lunn, that is, liiccnte Inna, pro- 
pinqua, non longc ubsciile. Lkit h t us see what the ciitics and 
coiumentators, to vvrutiu this iiilerpielaSlon has never, so fur ns I 
know, occuned, nuike of the passage, viithouL such a supposition. 

shtill fii>t produce a luo^ iiiiibrtuiiate opinion of Daniel 
Ilcii*. ins which is not nicntioiicd in any edition of Horace, to 
which I lia.c at pieseut access, and which is well refuted by Jo¬ 
annes Cic'ius in 0 woik icplcte with curious intoiniation and 
profound euuiilivii): 


“Sell xid. 
siUfCifiit crit 


.Mitui'i nliiirii ricic l<> i.nn \ 

I.'.) ; ha c scjiiiit Ct.tm. L. i. 


ih), et J'nii illusiri fclkius 
Od. i. floMlins—ad hvec 


veiha .stiih i i'mIicoiiiiii prinieps : ‘(^iiod la-rciiizvov (kicci dicunt, 
inst:.n.i, uiiL iutminens batini vertiiiit ; ihi Aii'>lolcl<''i ^civov \o 7 xij.svqv 
tempus pmjh'uui, vocat idihi, i<rrayJyav ie ;/fo/oy ev m e/jLeXkoy f^y 
rifiy/ }£iy to7c fu-TTofioi;, imminente Jam tempore quo solvendum 

es'at mercatoi ibu'!, i. e. prteunte Jam tempore,, et incipiente: Grwei 
mensis iiniiisciijiisque prim ipiuiii, //ijVa iJrayevoy, vd <re?Jivriv irtape- 
yrjv vocaiit ii'iipie ad deciiuum (Iilmii: iVa Ittx'jJvo-j lAr^vo'c, imminente 
mensc, vcl a'£kyY,i imminerJe luna, ti ;ii dicilur, quod initio 

Jit iiieii<>is aiit lume, iit 'i'acilas Libdlo iJe Germanorum Moribns 


loquitur. Cum Inna inchoalur: imminens ergo luna est ipsuin priiicipium 
mensis, immineie eiiini nieiisit dicitur, ipii jam incepit, non qui incep- 
turns est: et tirones .soiiint ita luqiii Graicos, £t paulo post: ‘Sane 
tempus pra'seiis, sive inripiens, non aliter qiidin tempus imminent, a 
Griecia i.c. dicitur: printipiuin aiitom Aprilis Veneri 

sacrifin erat, iit e\ Fabt'S scimus: Vornis eriro ciioros caleiidis siiis 
ducit, qims Cirti'ci, (pii c:dendis carent, imminenfern lunam, Wrapsy/jv 
C£Xr,v 7 )y, I. e- niciiais prim ipuiui, suit liiUii.' vocani, .sive ipsuni novilunii 
tempus, quod irumiffchat: )ii:m ergo noviliiiiium, quemadiiiudum contra 
Ilcbiieis iioviluniiiin (le h 'o iiicnsc, plane ut Horatio, cum dixit, 
I^loveeqae pers^unt inlerh’c Inna: at hie luna, noviluniiim, ut in- 
teidiiJii Gra'cis de caiendis: sane Euripides ffsXxyuf, 

i.c. ditinas tanas, ip.sa novilunii festsi, qua: duodecies a Trojanis 
uno anno celehrahimlur, dierre non dubitavit; sic cniin chorus, 
Troadibus, ^'r^iydiy re (dJsoi csXavxi, Sav SzS^sux ffAsjflei: ueqne quis- 
quani tragicoruni l(rTx/.syrjv o-eA^vsjv, i. c. immineutem lunam festum 
hoc vocaro dubilaret.’ Adcstc, qiiotqiiot Grscce scitis; adeste quot- 
quot auiioriiiii et qieiisiuni Alliciiieiisiuni et Roni^nonuii rationem 
uAstis, et de ca, quse liiu iiiihi cum Ilciiisio est, controversia sententiam 
vestr<un dicite; adestu, tu quoque, lleinsi. Evolve Libros Grascos et 
Latinos, et teipsiini coiisule: tirones qiiideui sciunt pijt'a lordufivov 
dici de meuse^m incipiente, et de tertia mensis parte, de deceiu 
* liiiuiruiu prioribus mensis diebus. Sed docti sciunt neo dici, uec posse 
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f|jci rtXijvT^vi trta[Ji.evi!jVt Imam immineniem, de iisdem diel/us: nulliis 
unqiiani Gnecorum auctorum, oratorura, aut |>oetaruiii liac plirasi 
usus est^ Honierus quideru, optiiiius Gra?cse dictiunis arbiter, icro^ME- 
vw dixit lenipus dierum aliquot, v«l potius diem, qno inensis 
absolvitiir; proxinius varo imniinet 'OSua-<r. 

'tw fuy ^Slvovrof jutr^vof, ‘fou 5’ Irrattsvajo, 

«^xa^e yooTijo'Eif 

allef'o quidem mense jam lahenir, altero jam irnmneute, domum redihit 
i. e. ut intcrpretatiir Did^nuis cl rjistatliiii!) momMx 

circa Iricesimam mensie diem: cl ob’scrvat Plutarclius in SolonCt eum 
primuin liiec iTomeri verba intolievisj?, el esse iiiterprctntum, ideoqiie 
ultiaium mensis diem ab illo dictum fuii<se, bvyjv xal ysav’ rjviSw Si 
Tou jLn;Voy r^v dvwfji,a?Jav, xai xl'/rfO-iv ttjV osXy/rjf, ovrs Shoujy'f tw 
ijXtw, OUT* aviVp/ovri o‘u//.^E&o,'/.gvT/V, ocXas TroA?.awf rr/y ahr,; rJ'ASfaj, xal 
aaraAaxjSficvci^o-av, xai iruosj^oy svy^v rov ijAiav, auVijy j«,6v gra^s rauTijy, 
ivYjV xat vsav xaAglo-Sar^o y-iv 'Jf'fo o'uvo^ou *w-5trjy auT^j tw urauow.Evw 

TO Se Xiiiriy ij'i'ij rw OL^^oy.£vw Yr^oa-Yixziv t^CoTESt u/f 

sOiKS, i^6uls dKOura.; 'Ov.rjfou X&ywrtis, 

TOO y.sv ^SivovTOff ju.vjS'o;, too S' imzixeyc^o. 

Jg epe^yjs ■^i/.e§av vovyurytav sKxXeire, Cam perspejtisset aiitem diensia 
varietatem, et animadrertisset curmm IwntB nec cum exortu soHa, nee 
cum ocrasu rongruere; vrnim suhinde earn eodem die soletn, et assequi, 
et preetergredi. hunc ipsum diem notissimam et pritnam lunam Juseit 
appellati, partem ejus, qua coiium luna cum sole antccedit, mensi 
desinenti, residnam inchoanti arbitratus attribuendam: et fuit cerfe 
primus, ut videtur, qui Homerum percepit canenlan —liic cun! desierit 
inensis, cum cmperit alter: insequentcm vcro diem Neoniciiiam vacant. 
Hesiodus vero io-rx/xsvoy yJtf/a, producit ad decimuin tertiuin niensis 
diem, in carmine de diebus, 

[Ji>rjvSs ^ I<rraw.£voo TfJo'xstjJ'excfi'ijv ^AeaTflai 
o'B'efjtiZTOf aftarSaf, 


mensis autem iaehoati decinia fei'tia careto etc. iibi Aloscliopiilus et 
Procius observant nienscni ii]rh<»atUMi dici a vctciibus de luense usque 
ad diem vicesimiini, io-rapevov ecus fixaoo; e?.syov {/,stx Si touto, 
'/t^coTr^y (pfliVovTOf, v.a) Sevrc^ay fSlyoyros, xse) ra el-^s- 'IVetzcs ^e;o inter- 
prcUtur au^oyAvYjS rrjs aeXY,>riS, crescenfe luna: scd quiiiii iiicusif 
tandem in ill. partes divisus luit, time l<rreiy.byos a^y dictus est de 
decseni prioribus mensis diebus, nec unquain prior ilia pars dicta fuit 
larafisyy} <re>.yjyr^: iilud apud miiiics fere auetorcs Graccos legilur ‘ hoc 
vei'O nusquain: si aliter factum, aut dictum fuisset, id non omisis&pt 


diligentissimus harum reruru observator Pollux, qui hire taiitum hao 
de re scribit L. i. c. 7- v. 5. Msfij Se IrrxyAya'j, y.eiroiivTos, xod 

Aij'yovrof, tus tsLs SexdSuf outco irwc SijuieTy— non omisisset, 

tnqiiain, fTe>J,yYfi hraydvYjS, si id a vetcribus fuisset dictum. Si tarctr 
y,eyf)v vero crsXriyYjV de priore mcnsii> parte dixissent veteres, dixissent 
quoque K^'Jirq \in‘xy^eyY,r, Sevri^x ia-Tay.eyTjs, primus imminentis luna, 
aecundus imminentis luna, et sic de reliquis usque aiiosxizr^y larayAyqf 
dreinmm mminetUit luna. At id non dixerunt, sed irfotpiywi 
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^gyT.efa irraaivoi), dib. jiinjvof, primus instantis menais, secundus hutan-. 
tismensis, ct sic dc rciiquia. Nec dici poluit oEAifvr Wray.eyrif ncquc 
dici potest ab ii!i, qui rutioiie snot priX'diti. Si cnitn pirior decas mrnsis 
dieatur treXijv^ Irraju-e^i^, luna imminens, oportet ut altera dioatur 
ctsAtJ^ij ijt,£ffCiS5-«, Tj iMOifj, limit m^diii, ct tcrtia ffAijnj Aijy&yra, ^(?5ivo:'o‘a, 
luna prareps. Ut autein a ueiniiK' iinquani dicta iiiit tuna media 
pro alteni tiicusis parte, aut hina pi'ceceps el inelinata profcrlia: ita 
dicta non fuit/trnapro juioroilcrade. Adeu aoteni dc line 
Joquemli ralionc non Voi^iIhuimI vetercs tineci, ut hiD:e curMiiti in Tv. 
partes diviserint/ ut et hudie fit, ut sciuut omnes, (pii vetcruiu aucto- 
ruin libros legeruiit, ct Iniium dixenut Ksga.roetirj, aa^lxucror, 
et Si^hrttvAy, comicutaUuu, pibhosam, tunuiam, et dieiduam: qnod 
quoniodo posset ad tit. ilfas nicnsis partes iiccomniudari, si diccrentur 
tre^.Tjy7j itrrayJynj, pemj, xai ipSivo’Jcrsi, luua imminent, media, ft prteceps, 
ne ipse quidem Hei islus posset indicare. Diibilarcnt igitur trii.!»ici 
Grasci, qui rcriim et x'crboruni iisuni tencreni, Fcstiiiii, rie quo aj^it 
llnralius, ItTray^evr/V (ra>Ji^r,v immhientem ^untmi vocaio, quicqiiid 
somniuverit Ilcinsiiis. Dciiulc cum lloiatiiis Ruiiianas iiiulicrcs ad 
festum Vcnciis, quod calciidis ‘a|)riliinis agebatur, rclcbranduni invitet» 
ut asscrit neitisiiis, el menses Romani, ut ct aiici, t’uerint solai-cs, non 
Jonarea, ipiomodo potuit Iluratius principiuiii inensij imminentem lunam 
vocare? quis dixit, aut indicavit Ileinsio noviliniiuni on anno, quo 
banc Oden scripsil Horatius, incidisse in calcndus aprilcs? quid res- 
poiidebit, si dicainus pleniliiniuni liinc fuissc ? qiiibus ar^umentis, aut 
quHnis tcstinioniis sentenfiain nnstram potciit labefactare? Cjrclus 
lunaris est annorunt xix. et dierum xi. At quis indicavit Heinsio 
cyclum lunarem incidisse in primuni aprilis diem co anno, quo Horatius 
base scripsiti Cur niensis iiic, de quo bic Horatius loqui Heinsio 
videtur, fuit niensis cycii luiiaris? qum ratio nos cogit, ut id cre- 
damusl cur non credemus potius aprileui Horatii jiertinuisse %d 
ftnnum tertium, aut quartum cycli lunaris ^ idcoque novihniiuiii non 
incidisse in caleiidas ujirili" ? Nos brevius, clarius, et verissime dicimiis 
imminentfm hmnm Horatio esse lucentem lunam et plemm ; vult eiiim 
ut NYiupiiie ct Charites salient, non illuni node, quod iiicommodum 
ac fhste fuixset, sed ad lun<e radios, ut facilius alteiiio pedc terrain 
quatcrent." Jo. Croii Sacrar. et historic, in Nov. Fecdus Observ. Pars 
1. in qua 1>un. Heiiisii Prolegomena'in Exer. per^ndunfur, Geuevae, 
1645 , p. C85. 

“ Venus, inqiiit, dux chori, jam cum Nymphis et Gratiis ad 
lunam saltat, Luna imminenUt i* propiuqua, ex quo intcllige 
(ucentCt ct ita noctii; nam imminere valet propinquum esse, non 
longe abesse, ut cum dicimus, mortem nobis quotidie imminere: 
sic IJorat. Od. xxviirLib. .3. Imhrium divimiavis imminetUum, et 
Od. xif. hujus Ljb. Parthos Latio imminenfes, i. e.;animo et vulun- 
.tate iioccndi propinquos, et Od. xxii. L. 3. Imminem villa tua 
pinus esto : signilicat autein inulieres et puellas veris tempore ad 
lunam sal tare solcre, idque Veiierc hortante ac prseunte.” Dionysi 
liaittbini Commentarii in Horatium, Lutetiac, 1367. p. 17 
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Christophoru!) Landinus, quoted in the admirable edition of 
Hoi ace publii>lied at Basil, in 1580., says erroneously, Imminente 
luHUf appropinquante metp, ut ostendat ad miiltum teinporis spa- 
cium duel choreas, cum nc imminente qiiidem nocte desinant," 
when in fact the ruzvioii why Horace mentions the moon is, be¬ 
cause Peuua was to be worshipped more particularly ut night. 
TliCuHoius Pulmannus cites a difl'eiciit, hut equally erroneous, 
reason for this mention of the moon, given by 'J'urucbiis, Immi- 
mute IjMiki, quod cst ex cado iliuccscentc, prsesultrix Venus cho¬ 
res ducit, quia noclu lemotis urbitiis terra grata numioibus est, 
cum cerni nolint. Cum superis terrend placent, iiiquit Papinius 
8ih'. i.l. HwcTurnebiis L. ix.c.fif?- Imminente IjunOf i.e.vesperi 
noctuque: vide 1'urneb. L. xxx. c. 11.”: the words are these, 

** Noliiiit dii se hominum oculis cerni; ita lias plugas celebrant et 
coluut, quo teinpoie homines in sua sc rccepcre tecta, relictisque 
agris doiiii sojiiii jace^t.” Badius Asccnsius, whose Notes are 
published in the very valuable editiop of Horace published at 
Venice in lodQ., gives another reason equally erroneous, ‘‘Luna 
imminente, i. paulo ante nocteui, quas humida et ita frigida est.” 
in what is called Dr. Combe’s edition of Horace, Baxter is quoted 
as assigning another reason, “ Clara nocte; erant enim idus: 
rustica nuiiiiiia saltare non solent nisi ad claram Lunam.” Ch. 
Guil. Mitschcrlich ed. Lipsia* 1800. V. 1. p. 63. assigns a rea¬ 
son different from all these. For, after having observed “ Deos in 
solitudine errare, noctuque terras obire, panagaov roi vuxtss lettrtv, 
juxta Hesiod. ’Epy. TtO. addc ejnsd. Theog. v. JO. Stat. Silv. 

I. 1. unde nox ip.sa poeti.s sacra, iiiprimis vero Venerem sub 
veris adveiituiii terram iiivi.serc,” he adds, “ Imminente luna^ de- 
super lucente, adcoque nocte serciia.” For this opinion he was 
probably indebted to Cruqiiius, who in his edition of l6ll. p. i7> 
says “ Imminente luna, supra caput lucente : h^ec cst mCtalepsis 
hieniis pra?terita}, quae nebiiiis adductis sidera cunlenebrat, 
<|iuibus cluro iuccutibus, ct cum tenebiis nebula:, et hiemis rigor 
higisse censetur: imminere hie est capiti impendere, seu supra 
caput volvif quod manifesto deprehendi ncquit, nisi sudu et puro 
coelo: hinc lit quod imminere ad id quod est lucere significan- 
ter transfertur.” 

E. H. BARKER. 


Hatton^ July 1813. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LITERARY LABORS 

OF 

Mr. PROFESSOR PORSON. 

From llie ATurjr.T,Lnr, Ko. 24. 


Not long after the Professor harl taken his first <Iogree, it was in 
the contenjjalation of the Syndics of the University press at 
Cambridge to publish Ti^lschyhis, with those papers of Stanley 
which have .since been committed to tlic caie of the Rev. 
Mr. Jiiillcr, Master i f Shrewsbury School. Mr. Porson offered 
to undertake the \vo:k, if he were allowec^ to conduct it according 
to his own views of the duty of an editor. IJe moreover sug¬ 
gested that it was highly do^iiable to obtain the various readings of 
an important manuscript upon llv; coiiliiieiit (at V'^enice, if we 
rightly remember,) an ! be achrilly proposed to'undertake a jour¬ 
ney, for the purpose of collating it, at an expense not greater 
than that, for which the task could liave been performed by a per¬ 
son upon the spot. Unhajipily for the iiileiesLs of learning, this 
offer was rejected, and in a luaimcr so discouraging, that it served 
in a great measure to extinguish' in him that ardent love of fame, 
which is at once the must {uiweiful and the most honorable incen¬ 
tive to every laborious undertnkiug. Whether it were n/tolly 
produced by the vaiious disappuiutmcuts which this great scholar 
expeiienced in his progress ihrougli life, or whether it were aided 
by a certain portion of C(>nslitution:d apathy, unqiic.slionabIy there 
never exUtetl an mdividiia] so capable of re.icliiiig the Ivighcst dis- 
tiuctioii in tJiat species of evccilciice upon which lu.n.'^elf appeared 
to place the greatest value, ytt who so .stcriily ir.glocled the means 
by wliieh such an end might be attained, lii consequence of this 
turn of iiiiud, he coidined himself 'fur a considerable period to 
such exeitioiis as were called forth by a wish to .serve his friends; 
and we probably ow^e to accident, or to die iucc'^sant importunity 
of others, the greater part of what has at length appeared under 
his own name. 

In 1786 ,* when Nicliolson, the celebrated bookseller at Cam¬ 
bridge, was preparing a new edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, he 
« 

* It is certain that the Pri>fes'>or liimielf did ascribe this l-onscqiicncc to 
the fact nowmentionesd. And we have the less hcriiple inalliqhngto it, as tlie 
person, who was considered l.y Mr. I', as the principal cause uf his disap¬ 
pointment has long ceased to be liiinibcied among the living. 

^ The title-page has 1785: but Mr. Purson's address (which with charac¬ 
teristic quaintuess, is incribcd ** Lectori^ si quis erit") is dated 23 Aug. 1706. 
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prevailed upon Mr. Porson to furnuh him with some notes, which 
occupy about nineteen closely-printed octavo pages; and which, 
though avowedly written in haste, and upon an author, whom lie 
had not particularly studied, yet attest the hand of a master, llie 
citations from Suidas,^ which accompany the.se notes, were fur^^ 
iiishcd b}' the Rev. W. Whiter, the Iranied and ingenious author 
ot A Specimen of a Commentary on Shnkspcarc,” and of a 
new Rtynioiogicum Magimm. 

In the year 1767, he roininunicnted to itie Delegates of the 
Clarendon press sonic notes upon 'J'oup’s emendations on Suidaii, 
wliich appeared with that hnportarjt viork in 17.00. These notes 
lie had piobably pul togcdior at the ropiest of his friend Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, whose leaniiug and acuteness he always mentioned not 
merely with approbation, but even vNith leveicnce. 'I'o the great loss 
of letters, this e\coilciit man had died just l^cfoie lliese notes were 
written. Mr. Poison speaks of him us desiderafissinuts, p. 422. 
and of his literary character he thus jiroiuiunces his opinion: Tyr^ 
rohitiitm, ncerrimum, si guis alius, hurum rerum judicem, p. 448. 
Si in paimariu Tyrtvfiitli aculissimi etneudafioue acguiescere nole^ 
bat Toupius, 6(1'. p. 4f)l. We have a pleasure in quoting these 
expressions of warm panegyric, because a notion has been enter¬ 
tained that Mr. Puison was actuated by a mean spirit of rivalry, 
which led him to deprcci'ilc the nieiit of others, if his writings 
be fairly examined, such an opinion will appear grossly unjust. 
Higher praise cannot be given than the following: ** Vir 
mm, qui 4n his Hieris rei^nat, liulndceNfUS.” Not. in Xenoph. 
“ Jnsiguis ei extra omnem duhitationis alcani posita est sioruni 
Henlleii emeudutio, 8^c. Not. in Suid.—Valckenacr, Toiip, Dawetf, 
Kocn, Pierson, Brunck, Wyttenbach, and all real scholars, are 
praised in his wiitings, and appeared the objects of his respect in 
conversation. But the Professor always discriminated when he 
bestowed praise ; and indeed he .says of him.self, “ ab eorum con~ 
sueludine va/de abhorrui, qui nihil aliud, quam pulcre^ bene, recte, 
tertio qiioqne verbo ingerunt.” Unquestionably when he meets 
witli a pretender to knowledge, or one who detracts from the real 
tnetit of others, he does apply the lash of animadversion with a 
very unsparing hand. See pp. 480, 4.Q3 of the woik concerning 
which we are speaking, and of which we shall only say, that it 

IlELtENOPiirrus. —The wriler of tins article does not .seem to be 
aware that Jj;clori, si qvis crit is a formula commonly prefixed tc^a preface, 
and Protessor porion merely adopts it as such, and not from quaintiiess, 
or modesty. Thus Thom, lleiiisius in the Dissertation De Lingua Punka, 
inserted in I. Gr (^rxvius's Syntagma variorum Dissertationum rariorum Ul> 
tr»j. 1703., prefixes it to his Pretacc. 

“ Lectori, si quis erit, solus.'* Edit- 
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furnishes the most indubitable specimens of learnings acuteness, and 
jadgrhent. 

lU the meantime tlic Professor was silently eniitbing the repub¬ 
lic of letters by conlribiitions to Maty’s Review.. 'ITie following 
isj we believe,, a conect list of the articled which he fui inched to 
that publicalioii:—Schutis’s /TCschyliis/ vol. iii. p. 4:3ij: this is 
dated from'IVinitv Oollege. Druiicks Arisk>|>haiies,' vol.iv. p. 
Hermesianax, l)v VV(‘ston, vol. v. p. 238. Uuntingford’s Aimlogy 
for his Monostrophic.s, vol. vi. p. <>,). lie ahu-fninishen Mr. 
Maty with a trunscript of the J^jOttors of Bentley and Le Clerc, 
wl. IX. pt 253 ; but whether he wrote the account added to them> 
we arc not enabled to state.^ 

However ivnatified Mr. Poi’.son might have felt by the rejection 
of hts proposals rt njerimi* .E.scli>!'is at Cambridge, he did not 
altogether forego the idea oi puUlishiug that author. At two 
several tirae.s he aiinoimced, in Mulv’s Review, an intention, which 
die learned niu.st deeply deplore was never ,/«/(</ executed. (Sec 
Maty, vol. iii. p. 1()8. and iv. .328.) It seems, indeed, that some 
fatality attended evciy effurt iiiatle by the Professor to restore 
some of Its original bngjitncss to that meteor of the ancient 
drama. 'I'hrough the interveulioii of that admirable scholar. Or. 
Cbas. Burney of Greenwich, the Professor concluded a treaty 
with Me.ssrs. nimsley and Payne, in consequence of which a new, 
but most improved edition, w^as to be (irinted at Glasgow. After 
the proofs of the first five or six plays had been regularly .sent to 
the Professor, they .suddenly stopped, and some time after it was 
discovered that the Scotch printer had used the paper for the folio 
edition. Nor was it known for a considerable period that the 
smaller edition was in e.\istcncc, till at length the Biighsh book¬ 
sellers discovered the fraud. In the Monthly Review for Feb. 

17D() is some account of this abominable transaction, and to that 
we must refer our readers. 

Although'Mr. Porson, in consequence of the most untoward 
circumstances, did not appear before the public in works, avow¬ 
edly written by liiniself, yet his mind was too active, or liis dispo¬ 
sition too friendly, to allow the world to be deprived of all the 
benefit of his immense erudition. He w'as an-occasional contri¬ 
butor to the Monthly Review, to the Genticnian’s Magazine, 
and, we believe, to other periodical publications. Concerning 
those which we have named we have to stale, that die account of- 

. * 

* These two articles have been reprinted in the former Numbers of Tkt- 
Clai$ical Jcurml. Eini. 

* These three last Articles it is our intention to insert in a future Num* 
her C/SM. JmrH. Edit. 
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Hobertson’s Parian Chronicle, M. R. vol. 79i in the year 1788, 
p. S.ll, and vol. 80, p. 38, was written by him. From internal 
evidence we are* disposed also to assign to liiin the Review o( 
Knight's Essay on the ^leck Alphabet, January 1794. Of tlpree 
admirable letters, containing an ironical defence of Sir John Haw¬ 
kins’s T^fc of Johnson, and which api>earcd in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1787, under the sigiuture of Sun dry Whereof, 
he was unquestionably the writer. Some letters upon the con¬ 
tested verse, 1 John, v. 7. appeared also in the same work, w'bicK 
at length caused the inimitable anil niiunswerablo letters to Arch¬ 
deacon Travi.s. Jn tlntt work it is difficult to say whetlier argu- 
^raent, or wit, vivacity of manner,, or patience of research, be 
most conspicuous. This work appeared in 1700; and when it 
is considered that tiie suhjiTt, though absti use, is of the highest 
Importance, and that it is n’Cxinii.Kmded iidt only by the qualities 
just mei\lioiiO(i, but by a most exquisite specimen of English com¬ 
position, the neglect which it experienced from the author’s coun¬ 
trymen is alike liiscreditahle to their taste and their understanding. 
If our memory does not fad us, the Autlioi tcceivod only 30l. for 
the work, and he was inforituMl by the publisher that he had lost 
niuiiey l)y it. With good reason might V^ilckenaer exclaim, 

In G/v!\7s istis IMhtdu diim jntenfu vi;^c/?u/n, a me dUigen<- 
it‘r Iractath sexcenta p’js .nU ii/mlin deniottstrari ; sed quam pan¬ 
el hoc tempore tnlin vhi movHi'ni dedderarent!" (Theocr. X. 
Idyll, p. iJJO.) 

When Mr. Poison \\as at length placed in that situation (o, 
xvhicli, if ail tin; scludars llieu living could have been candidates 
fur it, lie unquestionably might advance the fairest pretensions, he 
soiioiislv tinited his thoughts to publication. In 1*97 the Ilccub 9 
appealed, as the prceiiisoi of all the diaiiias of Euripiiles, had 
the ciiiior lueii allowed that poiiion of health whieh would have 
eiiahird him to binsh his <lc>«igii. '^I'lic nest year appealed the 
Orestes; the sear after tlie Pliomi'^isfC ; all llic'^o without his name, 
and punted 111 JiOiidoii. in iSiM the Med(a appeared, printed at 
I'amlnidge, >uid with his nuino pretixed -the Syndics (u different 
race, it need scanvly l)c menlioiud, fii>m tliose who had slighted 
Inin 111 Iii‘3 eai tier days) being disposed to give the warmest cmicou- 
ragemcul, i*oi only to this work, but to every other in winch he 
might be vtiliiug to engage. Under their auspices appeared also 
in 1802 u .Second edition of the Ifccnba, with a suppieiiient to 
the preface, and a vciy copious and iniportunt addition to the 
iiote.s. • 

'I'liis worl is,so fully known, that it would be superfluous to 
atif'uipt a paiif gviic upon jis imnils, even if it were oiir design to 
give a critical exameii, instead o:' a clsronological list. In answer 
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ter all the objections \^ich have hitlierto appeared, we shall briefly 
urge what he has himself applied to a canon of Dawes: Ea, nisi 
machinis impulsa tutfidiotibus, ateniuoi persistetmcoucussa. App. 
in 'I'oup. p. 475. , 

The last work that he published was a third edition of the He¬ 
cuba. He had also proceeded far in a revision of the other three 
plays : but it is, pci haps, a circumstance seriously to be lamented, 
that he employed *so much time in revising what he had already 
given to the world, instead of proceeding to correct the text of 
the remaining plays, ibit such was his scrupulous fidelity in re¬ 
gard to the duty of an editor, and so uncommon his accuracy in 
every thing which he iniderlooh, that he never fully satisfied him¬ 
self; and conceived that something still was wanting, where no 
one but himself could discover any symptom of deficiency. 

We must, however, briefly notice spme oilier of his literary 
labors, which have hitherto been omitted, as we wished not to 
interrupt the series of his editions of the Gieek plays. When 
Heyne's Virgil was re-piibli'-hod in Ijondon, the Professor was 
engaged to superintend the press. He w^as, we believe, hand¬ 
somely rcmuiieraicd; hut every scholar must lament that such a 
mind and such uttninmnnts should be employed in mcicly mechan¬ 
ical labor.* Ill the }car IWO he was engaged in a work, much 
more suited to his powen, and ranch more beiieiicial to literature. 
We mean a collation of the Marictun manuscript of the Odyssey, 
for the edition of llonicr, which iii!..st ever be considered as u 
splendid attestation to the Icuiimig, taste, and mmiiflcciice of the 
GRCNVlLLlt! family. Of this collation the editors speak in 
terms so classically appropiiatcy that we cnmiot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of quoting their words. htiiis Codicis collatiof 
mam humanmime in h' suscepit Pir erudUishimm UICARDUii 
PORSON, et summa cum liiiigeutia perageiidum esse statuit, 
digna esse visa cst epuc per ee integia in medium proferretur. 
Ad calcem itaque ODYnHEAH siiOjicimus, non nudum quidem 
illam$ ex indigesta mole ut Jit phi unique conjiatam, et nulla in 
trutina casligatam, sed in eruditorum usum, pro ista Graces 

* To this edition some few, but verjf Jem, notes were added by Mr. P. 
^see his jircfacc.)—lie also rendered some asiistancc to the edition of Bro- 
tier's Tacitus, which was printed in Scotland; but whether it consisted in 
original notes,' or merely in a collation of the 4to. and 12mo. editions, we 
are not prepared to alhrm positively. In the Herodotus, which has since 
been completed by Mr. Dunbar, he revised only a snndl part of the text. 

-^IICLLENOPIII LI'S. 

We idsert in our present No. an article relating to the share, which Pro¬ 
fessor Person and Mr. Kidd liati in the reprint of ftrotieft Tacitus, lately 
published; to this article we refer Ilellenophilus for correct informatioa. 

^IT. . 
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Crilires sckntiay et subacio Judicio quo FIR EGREGIUS rntfi 
omnium maxime eniiuet, mtide alquS affdbre tlaboratam'* 

It remains foi'*us now to speak of the iEsch^lus, which, ** shorn 
of its beams/* deprived of the editor’s last corrections, witliout 
notes and N\itUoiU the fragments, ungraced by the Professor’s 
name, and without even a letter of preface, stoic into the world in 
the year IBOlj. VV^e are not infurnied of the cirrumslances under 
which it was at length permitted to appear; Init we conclude, that 
the importunity of liis friends and of the publishers extorted from 
him a relucLant consent, although they could not prevail upon him 
to funiijili it with one word of introduction, still less to enrich it 
with hi.t latest corrcctioiis of (he text. Doubtless it has not come 
foith with lialf that advantage, either to the editor or to the public, 
that it would have possessed, had it issued fioin the press as a 
legttinuUo edition, the fiuil of his last labors, the matured and 
wtll-dlgested dibit of his mighty mind. Yet still we thankfully 
accept It, as a gicat and lasting benefit to Greek literature. In 
more than treo iuimlred instances, the text is improved; for the 
most part, by the adinissiuii of readings, which the Professor’s 
own Fagacity discerned amidst a chaos of errors; but in some 
places alsso by corrections, which he adopted from preceding edi¬ 
tors. A method was pursued by him in lliis edition, which we 
earnestly recommend to the iinltatiuii of every critic. Where the 
text appeared faulty, ami no ruiendatioii oA'eied itself willi suffi¬ 
cient aulhorily to wanaiit id admission into the text, he marked 
the suspected place with an obelus. Of passages thus pointed 
out, both as a warning to inexperienced readers, and a guide to 
futiiie critics, there are about one hundred and So that, 

unfortunate as this edition has been, the text is still improvcfl in a 
greater inmiher of instances than those in which it continues to be 
defective. And in regard to the remaining corruptions, we have 
little duuht but Mr. P.'s acuteness W'ould have pointed out a pro¬ 
bable remedy in most of tlic cases, had the work gone on to its 
end, without the occitrn iice uf> that calamitous fraud, which can¬ 
not be too much reprobated or deplored. 

From this emimeration' it appeals, that in point of quantity, 
llie contribatioiis of Professor Porson to the public stock of know¬ 
ledge were far from inconsiderable. In point of merit, they must 
be deemed invaluable. Whatever he lias done, bus been done in 
the be»t w'ay; so that his editions may be appealed to as a stand- 

I 

' ft is possible* that, in spite of our anxiety to procure the fullest and 
niusc authnilic iQroim.itJon, the list may still be incomplete; and, iu that 
case, we shall leeroblivcd 10 any currcspoiident, who will supply the de* 
licieiicy. If we would make a correct estimate of his litcr.try labors, it will 
be necessary to add the double transcript of Photiiis, Collations of variotn 
MSS. and Editt. and various other critical mattcr,whicli his papers are found 
to allbrd in great abundaiice. 
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ar4« v^hich the qualiBcations of sfholai^ for the oflke of etli- 
for nifty be moasiired. and as a guide by which their ^oits nmy 
be directed. There svere two qualities in die eharacter of Mr* 
Poreon as an editor, which are of the highest importance, aifd 
which, as they are attaiuable'by eveiy individual, it may be useful 
to notice more jmrticulm'ly. These are, industry and honesty. 
In collating a manuscript, i» pursuing the vaiiaUqns of a reading 
through editions ai)d le\iq.ographers, in tracing hie usage of ft 
word through writers of the same age or upon tha same subjects, 
his paticucc was never exhausted, his ardor never disconcerted. 
In point of honesty, whetherdt consisted in a scrtipulons attention 
to the claims of his author, or those of bis critical predecessors, 
his character appears the more illustrious, because it is more rare. 
Ne>er would he allow a passage to be pronounced corrupt, with¬ 
out the fullest invc' tsgation; uur did he think himself authorised to 
admit any emendation info the text, without a very strong prepon¬ 
derance of evidence in its favor. When a text was manircstly cor¬ 
rupt, he would not disluib it, fur the sake of admitting a plausible 
conjecture; because lie held, and rightly held, that such a pro¬ 
ceeding destroyed the tiaces of that evidence by^ which the original 
reading might in time be restored. Jii like manner, whatsoever 
merit any previous editor might possess, he invariably assigued to 
each his due portion of praise; and so far fiom suppressing what 
redounded to their credit, or adopting as his own what in fact was 
the property of another, he seemed to take a pleasure in bringing 
forward to his reader’s notice every instance of happy discernment 
or ingenious illustration. For these qualities, addm to his unri¬ 
valled skill in decypheriiig manuscripts, and to his penetration in 
disco\criiig the scope of a passage and the vei^ words which an 
author was likely to have used; recollecting also that he posseMed 
a Judgment, which stecied an even course between precipitation 
and timidity, we have no hesitation in repeating, that we consider 
him to have been a COMPLETE CRITIC. 

The worits of Michael Angelo have been recommended to 
young artists, as the great model of excellence, and most worthy 
object of their imitation. In like manner w'ould w'e most earnestly 
exhort every one, w'ho aspires to the name of a scholar, to regard 
the productions of ProfeMW Porkon as the study, by which bk is 
most likely to improve. ' ' 

IIELLENOPIIILUS. 

Nov. 16 , 1808 . 



IN CAttMINA EPODICA EURIPIDEA COMMEX- 
' TARIUS;— *Auctobe G. JJ. 


No. II.— Vid. N. XVII. p. 15. ct sqq, 

Hactenvb per dimidiam fere partem Gommentaiii, qui ad 
Euripidea Carbiina Epodica pertine^ viam transegi expeditam. 
At priusquam dimidiam alteram ,,perseqitor, moneo me con- 
sulto cantus Rhesi et Cyclopia pnEtermiaaururo, quia quaa 

aibi imposuerit incertna auctor Rhesi, satis definire nequeo (quan- 
quam, si mihi liceat hariolari, dixerim magis ilium fuisse Sopho- 
clis quam Euripidis sectatprem, idcoque inter eos recensendum esse 
qui canona nostrum neglexeruut) et quia pari caligine obfuscantnr 
ea omnia qus ad fabulas^ Satyricas pertinent. \ 


Andromachse v. 782. et sqq. 
’/2 yipov 

ius ireldoftai 
xal 0UV Aaxl- 

tfai; (Tc Kxneai^ 5 

<rou $0^1 xAeivora- 
xed nr’ 'Apy<^ 
ou iopog 

at^tvov 10 

iygai/ vaseir 
CM mvrlaiv 


xXeiydv M 

veuiffToXlav t ’, 15 

'iXlei^a. 

irroXiy or* wapo; ni- 
^oxtfio^ 6 Atoe IV- 
tS aju^e^aAA- 

tv iv ^6v(pf 20 

xoivfty rdy 

tUxhtlav 

l^ovr Ev^wnc- 

0 vav^tv IxMau. 


In postremis ex EiJfafrav diptn^a-^xi erui Eiotarxo vaUpv iKlffXt. 

Sagaciorcs melius aliquid erueut. 

ibid. 834. et sqq. 

ar^g (0 p/Ao; <v Hsc pro epud t, quam claudlt Nutricis oratio 
icoSof 7va Sian- i *AAA' ^ o' diptl^v, sumenda sunt. Perperam ilia olim 
aiav Lin Appmd. Tread. p.«l63., ubi reliqua pars Cantos 

cw (tot c?Mydv. Tprobe disponitur, in foroiam Antistropiiicani redegi. 

J Male quoque strophae sequentis initium disposui. 
. Nunc nialini 


rt (Ml X*'? 

dr t%Mfpa&ca t 


ffTf. 

0^01 VtOTp.OO* X’OU 
m^os fiKa ; 

JFOv S' if chfaf dp9&; 

avTterp, 

rt (t* ix jB^^oy 

tigytig; 


VOL. IX. 

a. Jl. 

. KO. XVIIf, 

V 
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ibid. 1208. et sqq. 
^Afutriium (pgov- 
Set ifaVTA xs'r- 
m x^irto (ASTf- 
oga Ttgog ovgecv^t' 

Reliquani hujus Caiit{is 
VJd. Append. Troad. |i. 
ovgayov: cf. Ipli. T. 8^3. 
multa enieiidare possum, 
nm. 

Supplkum V. 928. et 

^11 TeXVDV 

SvoTu;^^ (T* 
ergspov 
Iffspov 
v<p’ ijiraros 
Wvowf eveyx’ 
owr iv «- 
Sati, vuv 


c 61 * (S xeir iitrgct 5 

icof xogi^ jrecmXiSgdy fu* 

OfJ/eact iriTf- 

4 ouvra vgof yav. 8 

partem io Aniistrophlca membra disposui. 
Ifi3. V. 4. Vice itgoi'ttj dedi legig oSv i. e« 
Orest. ISfO. Phoen. 1222. Med. 441. Loea 
ovv restituto, sed de his forta'sse alias anqnl- 


sqq. 


% 1/ 

ttci;; Tov BfMV 
iV jttc^Sov adxictg’ 
eyia be yij- 
^oj3o(rx/y oux 
rexovffu 
Tsc^MyeCf TralSsc. 


ibid. 981. et sqq. 

‘Z'«'o^s\ejjifrn*- 
ev* ifiA Saxg- 
vat fXihsus 
ettSog xvolxT^ 

00 xsTrai i^siKlyfLara, irsvit- o 
jiot xoopoit re x6[/m; CTt^uvot V3X> 
deny f^tiJi.?yaiV aoiSsd O’, 

»g ^po<rox6[^»S *Awo\?mv 


ovx su osyeTecr yooig S’ 

6g$gBoc/Juem nsvh'jav 10 

jrpodTepvoiv 

TTTup^a rey^oi 

voTBgh ae1 

tsixpuff$ AoijSftTf. 


V. 3. £ TtaiSof iv o7xoif erui /xeAea; eciSdg avoixfoo. Per- 

mutantur oms et oTxro; in Soph. Trach. 1277< ut pente vidit 
Wakefield us: mox vice [j.v^ixara reposui pi.si\iYpMTa. Nempe la- 
crymas et ploratus credebantur esse Plutoni oblectamenta. Cf. 
Phoen. 132?. Si cui displieeat Xoi^xlg adjective sumptum, is legat 
AijSany. 


Iphigenite in Aulide v. 20K et sqq. 

Tw T lcr^ys|u.ov jto&oIv 
Kdi^gotgopkov T* 
f", «y ehif 
Trixra K#d 

XtlgoBV ijiBv6vacrMV, 5 

cT^oV atfytoXoKrt 
TSied JtgoxxKeAs 

fybVT^ . ^ 

iv 9 jjUdAAMV 

Mvn eroSoiv wgig 


*J^tpSig a, 

uppM Tsrpo 
i- eogov I- 

AtWwV TTBg) 
vua-reis, iot^ 
5 Sif^Aara; 
/S^ourey JEu- 
pT)Ao$ i ^g- 
wiAiagf 

10 gpg vuMvg 
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iJ8^jfi0cv 

X^tXat- ■ , * 

Zikrwi trtofLmi ou 
pw SuvofAevoug, robg (t,h 

lAenrovg t^vyiovg Asuxoffr/xrw 25 

^u\iov( Tpi)^i TO^g S* i^eo reigtc^ ■ 
fiqoug amr^sj; 
iq^iDV KtAfn-ireufM 


irv^^SretX^St V^vi* 

V M <rfv^ 30 

troMthoiiqfiovetg, olg rdi^fltXXiro 
nfi>ittSag (Fpv inhttHri vaq’ eimya 
xe(} a^tyy^ 

aqiJMTemg, 34 


Nihil nisi voces paulisper transpositas ^lutavi. 

ibid. €75. et sqq. 

Ahia~ 


vwv 83 8 c 0 - 

hxx 

<rro\oi 

vnmv ^FXV, mv «v«^ 
fovveitg ijgp^s’ raovSe S’ «5 
ickhoLg ‘//ArSo; Suvogr- 
9^tg, wg 'Ewetog co~ 
vopm^sy 
Aewf, T«7g 


*Efftj>$ig /3'. 

Eig^oa S' 
m<r<re rSv Xeux- 
^geTfAov "Ap- 

5 i]y‘ T&^idv 

^ysficov Meyvit S' Avxtrvi 

dhjf>.ecog Ao^ffUjU^ y^rovg 
Tag 'E^ivaSag \iimv 
yaofiaratg airgoTfopovg. 

10 


11 


15 


V. 10. Vulgo vag ESpvng. Homerus non £ur}’fiim sed filium 
cjns Thalpium cum Amphimacho Cteati lilio Elideiisibus pnefuit. Vid. 

lA. B. 260. collat. cum Pausan. V. 3. p. 3B0.= 14.9, 34. Ita Musgra- 
vius. Lectionem igitur vulgatam leviter mutavi, ad^u ut paterct quis 
copiis terrestribus, quis navalibus prmfuisset. De tag et taig com- 
niutatis vid. Elnisl. ad Heracl. 713. V. 13. Vulgo Jiy. Egregie 
Musgravius rfyepi.wy. 

ibid. €80. et sqq. 

Alag^ 

i XcOMpi^ 

Ivog tvrpo^og 
Ss^iov xigag 
vgog TO Afifi- 
ov ^uva- 

ye* rou S’ airffoy cSgfUi 
vKaraug i<rp^uTMg avfA- 
t^exam Svw-> 

Ssx’ eva-Tp9^a)- 
rarag vaug. 
avy euTtv 

V. 10 . Vulgo sCtrffOftiram yava-)y tSg. Inde erui wsTpd^utrirats 
vavg trh eSn, , Mox post tSg sedem habent day xa) yav^dray ei^/iav : 
et post dmlTercu iteruni inculcantur Ivda S' dtoy elSiuAv. Ipse rvto 
.male repetitas voces elimina\i et ex erui et e S xav effinxi 


’J^cf^eg y. 

(Paioy ydp vetu^xrav ic- 15 

tiUfAay As(vv) ng el ngoT- 
apfAoa-ei fiap$dpoug 
^pidag, vooToy oux 
airoKTCT au* 

01 yd79v 

yrSgtUfAa’ rail K«r* oTxsv; 
xhdll^a auyxAi^Sew fgviP'- 20 

fiy erd^oftai 
10 aTgartufiMT^g. 
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In Carmina Epodica 


huwt et pro xal nposui ytu (vid. ad Troad. 211.) et tiio/Maf addidi 
if* V. 20. Vu^o rvvxx|rov aa interpretatione ranoris evYuXuStev : 
<iuqd a^oscunt Hesycli. et Pkotius expdfifum per ffv^jjKftav if nW 
^if^fisvKv necDOQ nnjAujwv, vagiurmrcuy, f- 


' ibid. 1283. et sqq. orf, 

Xjd, */I yi^ojS^^ov <ktfyiwy Mog *!• 
Saif t’ ^oeot Iletpii o9i 
arori /Sp/pof SuraXov ntjSaXs 
fUiTpig eaiowgo yotr^itretf 

VI 

SocvuToevri TlftafjLoS) 3 

ore 8«i’of 8«^- 

S; e^Acyev Iv c^^uy'wv aro^ei. 


otyriOT^. 

Ivdai arOT^ RuXKct^ ifAoXev SbXio- 18 
d^atfv re Kiiirg$g''Hpai ft* 

‘Egfuis 6 Jiof uyyekoSf 
d [uv Irt aro5» rpu^d^tt Kvxgif 

d Se Souj^l nd?\Xois 

"Hga T avetxro; 23 

cuvai; ^etvik^vn Jiog 


/tereoSof. 

[i^rrdT £fi\ev roe dft4>^ 

jSoviri jSovxoAov rpet^ivT ’A- 

Xij^avipov 10 

cixYiO'at 

aja^iVoXoy 

yluxiaSeov, 

^ I xo^ati WfA^eiv xeivrat r’ ocytf* 
etri'teXXeoy 
xfld fodoiv^ 

iidtet Qici7(rt Spiweiv m' 


XeifMW vKapolffW, 
ueiKMiva T 16 


xgisiv 6x1 OTvyvdv 
xeeXXovtff* eojctov 
col dayocTOv xvo- 
dv r iy^Bvyta vccuclyy 
fieymXot nd^sa 
pityotkat S’ 
rAilcret AxmtSatg 
d TuvSapig xdpst. 


XO, di irgorekeuv ekac^tv ^ilpre^if xojia. 

AfoywSof. 

/#. 6 Se rextsv pc r^v raikuaetVf fovguof/Mi 

[liirtg alydftijrop, StAkvptai 

rett irjfoSoiig ipqpov*^ uvoviMg v^yeug 

twrrakeu/ iyii VI xov* 37 uvociou zargig, 
gay xiga 
louc* MOVf 


hrtpSig, 

28 

32 

33 

dl 


Hoc melicDm earmco him ob aliaa ratioaes quain eo nomine est 
inalgne, quod unkmn inter j^dHpid^a eimtat exeniplum cantds in Meso* 
dum et Epodunir 'dhtrifouendi. Non sum nescios Hennannum et 
Saidlerum canPfidiNar uonnnUb ea bomina inmosuisse: ipse lamen 
licib, et alii, si tdint, e meis scnptis ponunt intelligere, isla nomina 
male illos upimsuims. Quod et ipsi fortasse fatebiintor, 'si ooquam 
tfveniat n;t fiber umt' enni aliis nostris Tragiconnn metra tnctantibns 
in Oeintnijse eras imporfetur; quoniam liqpet omok' eaimina, quR 
Duiimv|d in fonulim istam redigere conati sitnt^ Afttistniip^connn ad 
imiimm' nequmdebtidbi nomen tectius oceoparo. Atqpi minimis 
conoaenter allquid debui piro certo statuere, qni^ adro giavittr 
laiMbis siim in Append.'Efead. p.^192. carmen ex Tphigenne desum- 
turn nude auqjiicatis vonatibns aggressus. Nec tamen in Omni re Aie- 
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ram iofellx. Verba, non metre restitimre potui. nempe in r. I. virlgt- • 
ymtOfr dedi ^fvyi^y ftog,. <|iim utpote-loctts iiuu^if£ 
vix dfci potest : quoa epitbetmi ad ^ition loca pertinet,. 

Cf. ilind Castorionisapud Athen. x^p,'4S^ F. w^animif 

9urp^$liMf0v NaM' et Eurip. Pbrnp. 214. NtpoSoMv tlagvdvtv 
He^ch. NupSfioXov, 9^Xov. E contra in eodem lexico ^mg est 
ro-^s ^ 9?>Mir}s (unde oritur fortasse istud rdirof): recte: cf. 
Tbeocrit. VII. 148. ntepdriov dvog. V. 2, Tiaosposui Ufilofnog est 
ndfty. V. 3. "E/SaAs. Excidit x. quod saepe fit.* Via. ad Ttoad. 6c6. 
y. 6*. Vulgo Sg ’Uaiiog Jiaieg. Erui ife Sdiog 9a?Jg. Retpicit Noster ad 
historiam quani commemoravit in Troad. 4 mirfivg otT Kravuv 
fige<p9g AoXou arixfov *AXil^a,vSji» tfors. Quod ad Sdhg Sx?ds 
similiter Musgravius lestituit tevfi — Saftf) vice ISam in Helen. IpS. 
Ncque hie est unicus locus ubi ex vocibus ’liahg'^lisuog erui debet 
aliquid simile rdig $a^$g Sstiog, V. 7> Admisso Sa^ig patet abunde 
legi debere t<pXr/sv vice V. 11,12.'Vulgo ’A,u^) ri Aihuov SSuif, 

9^ neque articuli neque d^ithetjl vim satis intelligo. Ipse ex 
■TO «v erui a/A^^oAov ct e \ux<—erui Auxidcjwr. Vocem ultimam 
servat Hes^ebius ex hoc ipso loco, ni fallor, haustam. Verba Lexico- 
giaphi sunt AvtudSegg xS^eu fov d^i9/iiy T^tdxovTa at to vSea^ xofiJiovvat 
gig ri Xvxetov, Nempe Trojae erat temjduin Apollinis Aux/bv, ctyus 
ministrac numero triginta portare aquam solebant e quodani Imustam 
fonte^loijf roXuiTi^xxor, qua Paris habitiibat et virginum labores rele^ 
vabat niercede conductus. Hinc patet quo jure ^none Parkli servi- 
tutem exptobrare potuisset. V. i7.''Eyt propter siv omissum xeposui. 
V. 25. Vulgo If IV rs T&g xjaMjivdg. Resecui voces metro aoxuu ct 
interpolates, ni fallor, e Troas. PSO. tocoUtov stry* Ifcm'a xisXXsv^;. 
Sed ibi emendavi TOToirrjV se^ Ifiv r^g xaMop^g* Y. 2d. Vulgo ejusl 

an 

Sb Setyarey Ivo/^ee fiiy fipeyra. MSS. 2. ftiv. (sic). Erui e^v irol ddvai'ov 
^£fei evoav TB. Quod ad iuoy et <^,u9v simileni var. lect exbibent 
libri in S. C. Th. 656. quod ad I et t permutatas vid. Markl. ad 
Ipb. A. 140. Moxe 2kavaf}ai«‘iv erui i^ev^4a vewTi. Confer Agam. 14P. 
Mij Tivag dvriTTyooug Aavoo^ dr\giag. V. 29< ^ sqq. 

e fine orationis Iphi^nise hue tnyeci. V. 3d. Ineptissime Itfodujitd 
lAflcj8sv''AfrEjuir ir^g*l>40v. Collato Agam. 228. Ra) irfsriX»cE yaaSy, 
statim e -^oog lAiov end ^forEAciov cqjus gl. est ‘fffihu.a; et versum 
explevi addendo x4ga quod vulgo legitur in v. 28. ^/fovm AavaUaicrtv 
tS xogat. V. 35., Vulgo (J ^^Tgg (S fh^raf : Reposul oiW^ijrop. St- 
militer usuipat ^chvlus dhoeph. 312. aiyoKetxsg. cf. qnm uediad 
Pfaoeu. 1585. Class. N. XVII. p, '22. iis adde e^otapg^ia wtf. 
93.9. alyo>M(t.V8g in Agam. 397^ Legere quoqne pq^nimin 
oi^g’Tai, et ip antithetii^ *0,jics fay fa?myaiy. f,«gi certe debet m 
Soph. Aatig. 1282. Tut^fou^ h* ov vsxfOcF vice rpulieevsnHR 
fjui^ruig. Ct. Eip'Jpideuin yd^g oo ydfiog^-ct Sku>boclettm Mi}r:|f 
fug unde emendavi Ipb. T., 8fi3. Vid. C/fuas. Joten. N. XIV. p. 14^ 
V. 37. Vttko itiKgdy trixfd* iSoura Sy feXtyay. Ad iVqaiL Append. 
erui xIm fixgdy SiSootr i9ovg r sg^lhi^ov. 8ed Jn no otecuji^ lai jjm 
JiOB vidcrim 'E^^vuv esse nil nisi iiiteffiretatnenf^: in rBl^tfis iKido 
non veritatem sum assecutus. quam assequi .potiiissem xi ^uia metri 
rationem ^ruisset. Sed, ut vm-um fatear, baud sck> mi ititp 
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In €^fvtina Epo^icd 


^ nunc ipse lapsus sim in Stropba et Antistiopba disponendis; quarum 
utraque ad rormain Carudmua jBpodicoruin labore non magno i^igi 
jposBont. . ,, 

' ^ibid. J504. ■ 

ova* 

mg ^ 'EX?^t xXei« 

v^Benv’urifBiimif 
^ iog aftf] xaguvojt 
lay xXio; «ii> 

/AVqv^/^auToy 

iftftdslvati. 

Vulgo de) /injtrfSy. Reliquam caiitAs partem in Antisiropbicam for- 
luam redegi. Vid. Append. Troad. p. 147. Seidlenis quoqiie rein 
eandem tetigit nec pari successu. 

Iphigenis in Tauride v. 218. et sqq. 


vetteo 6* a^ilvou ir^vrov 
^ehet iwrxdgrous owovst 

AnoXts 

ou rip ^Agysi (ttsAwowa"’ "Ugxpf 
edS‘ icrrai; iv xaAXtpdJyyoi; 
xegxtBt UaKhdios 
*At6iSos tixw 

x») Ttrxpm mtxf\Kw(r' a\K' 
aijttoppayreuy aiftauTTOUTa 
^elvcov jSfiojttoti; ttSa^ovTcov 


oixr^oy S' ix^etkX^pTwv taxgvw. 

xpi vvv xeivm jttev jxoi X^cc* 

rov S' *A§yei ^/jmUptx 15 

xXfli/w ffuyyopov or y i- 

XEtTToy im- 

jwecs'TjSiov 

ert peov 

V 


10 




oiHT^y wo'fopfJtpiyyec r aurw 


ert iukog 
iv 

TgO£ jJlMTepOe 

trrigvoial r iv ’'Agyvi 
(TXijaToOp^ev 'Ogsa-rav. 


20 


V. 9. et sqq. Collate huuc loeum T^^rwhittus apud Mus* 

gravium et ipse ad Troad. Append, p. 14i: emeiidavimns. Sed ibi 
peccavi qui ouaKovftov defevi, metrop uti none vkleo, repug- 
pante. V.-19. ^xpali fri hoc adbaetentia e simili loco v. iufr. 

834. 

'' Baccharum v. 64. et sq^, 

* Arias y^, Upiv ^ 

Aov aftai4^etcrx 964^av ., . r, 

JSf^tpiep ,r^ ~ > 

xApteijiv j evxdfjunov, 

vulga^r nomine Anapsestoruirn'. Atqur constat de lonicis 
d^inore. 'Quotieirflila metra eonfundi toleantp monet Bumeins in 
Xentaddne de Itfetr.^^Bcii^l/Pers. p. 4I0. qui, ibi disposOit cantuin 
«odf»%.lli|etre scriptoflli lb Nostri .Suppl. 42. et inonait qomdaUi de 
^capodia; quaro'ttt httie quoque loco resfitiieivmp debevi dW 
aiare y&s et rlg^ iSiS' vocer.nale fepetitas; m^,dfisetui vvv post A'^ag : 
42 bique ex u) dwiivrw vpi>y^crw eroi iTjavoio-o' deiSh £^vvrov : 


r(s SS^ tig fisXA^goig t[j ex- Q 
./(.^jjSwro|,STT«* rrdpMT stUfti- 
g/pen Avtag wv 6rn^9a»’ 

I, . r4 jkjiKr^i^a yiq v^okt* 
iv.aelhi Afdwc-ov. 



Etinpidea Cathmitnth'lus. 


ibid. 134. et 8<)t}. 

'Itibih ill rf«flrj*awjv €D 

wgtrnt • ' irtfigefjtat tot^s’ 

Slav EX ' u Tre . . ■'' 

j ♦»« (SxKX^f ' 

SfOfMifooy S TftmKov ^gUTtiQooy 

««$o(r« wfigtBog f/riX/Kere rhv Ai6)m<roy [oLvaKT^ 

ip9v eyS> «] Bat^gojuov 35 

vToy, aygeum wrb •tv{/-itamy 

tSfui rgstyoKrivoy' ct/tsc rov ' 

wfM^otymv ^agiyf 10 eSioy a- 

Ufuvos yei\\9[Aa~ 

tjs veti 6eiy 40 

^gvytx AuBiitf iy 0guyiou&i 0o- 

'Bg^fjrios eoor ^ Btis svOTraisl rtf 

pet 8e yxAaxTJ ireSov ^»7 8’ 15 (Xwrof orav 

otvco psi 8g p.eKtro'av stJxsAaSo^ 

vsXTagi. Sup tag *-§'^5 45 

ca; Xi^Miau xctirvbsf Tegec 

i Betx^suff S’ Egffft/ TTciiyfieiTet ^pa- 

e^eoy stJwBij, 20 |M,p auvs^s 

^Aoya xa^Kecg &XP^S ^otTaSog 

ex vagSijxog attrtret alg opog ef oeoug) 

Bgoptw xet) )(^ogois ijUfisvut 8 ’ ag» 

Ooa^cov x\aya- xS>\og Sxoag up.* 

Tug r avaToAA- 25 (t.aripi xwAov 

wy i*X““*S ' yei T«;^W6wy Txtpr^p-adU 

T^upegby x/ioxoy eJg 
uiSegu piTtreoy. 

V. 14. Vulgatur o 8* /Sfo^io/. Vefum ibi e^stp^og lensti 

caret, ubi res agitiir de*Bacclio ipso: transposui igitur, lit suam vim 
haberct vox de sacerdote dicta. V. ip. E vulgatis sp^^wv Ttv^.<ru^y} erui 
Sptty exfoy eucifST). Vocem rarissainaiu servavit Eostatliiiis ad 08.1. 
p. i633=36iO. et tradil vinum ^.uyptiac^ ita vocari: cujiis rei testem 
allcgat Sapphus illad KaSS’ uf/.^poflag fciv EXEx^afo 'fi^pAf 81 

e^ciy sgmy ko7g oiyo;^6i;4’£. Idem fragmcnium exstut apiid Atuen. li. 
p. 39 . A. et X. pf 4!i25. 0. ubi legitur ikutv quod perperairi Toupius 
ad Suid. Vol, li. p. 444. et Blomficldus Museo Critico N. 1 . p. 25. 
comprobant. Nibil inter se commune habent ^kvi} et ifxts. Hoc 
vocabulum sooat ipsum tintm, iilud, qum vinum contiiiet, hgenif. 
In CaUimach) loco, Ffagm; clxxxi. lege omnino cknav* coltet^ 
Xheoerito Id^. ti. (noo v. iit citat Toupius) 156 '. In cujus. Idyl! 
XIX. 45 . pt'o ^ 4 >.Tt^ 9 S 1 ^ iff, KAkiti^fig, Niisq^m. Abbi Shvig 
semper o^a’a. ut yerum fatear, in proximo Thqocriti lui-o pi^ 
to^erim ufyvgiuf £x of. Hipponacteuni ,UJu^ vekktSu 

Adien. XT. pv^5. D. Verum utcunque de hoc statua!|,.j|di 
dubitare quin Hesyclpi vedba male (vansposita in onliucm redigi debe^t 
legeiido''6Aa’«, kjKtihg*{’''0?.Tns ^efVtg yhyhiiu fig s\^ftg, thfuA ft 
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^In Cam^a Epodka 

— ^hop^Tjn." Inter haec mutari tMeig ram 

|lcsjcllluS| ad Sepphiw locum dittitlieflpicit et eonifinat var. feet, qutm 
pitmt EustailbhM ttott ‘mafo inm voids expoirit. ^Ef«rat, ut vpiaor, 
id^ atqtte a^ Ladrtds, nempe nomen eMabm iE^tiaci^, 

et clbi et vini et pocttli inde ftctbniin: quod^ud iu 0 ufiiov nomen 
cf. Athen. Iti. p. 72. A.' quod ad nomen poculi cf. Horat. Carm. Ii. 
7. 2S. et Athen. p. 72* B. et xi. p. 477. E. quod ad nomen vini 
diserto quidem testimonioJodigemns; quoniam vero auctor est Dipfai- 
lus Siphnius, seu Atlienasus ipse p. 73. A. e ciborio pasci aySof quod 
^gjptii vocant Awrov et quoiiiam patet e Polybii verbis apud Athen. 
XIV. p. 631. E. vinum fieri et ^ibum de loto, conjici potest tfgmf esse 
nomen ^gyptiace et'cibi et vini. Historici verlm juvabit deoerpere. 
Ka) rov fiav ro7f eitcatatg xo^J/ayref vdirovny eif d/^sht. 

Tiy Si Toif i^BvSifois rSv itv^r^va a-vyriSiaviy ucauroft' xa) 

e^rcovtat tovtox* wt^ ro jSpw/Aa reoLPaTtk^^rny irwxaf «eA’<ponixi0eL}Jtyw, 
Ty Se eveuSix 0eMio»‘yivsTai Si xat ojvos xiroo/i^e^ofieyoinca) 
ftsvov Si' uSxTOf xxtx fcsv ryy ymnv -^ug xa) dm^^avmHis oivituXtri 
irx^xir\^e-iog. In hoc iracmento nihil est quod Icctorem niore- 
tiir,jiisi istud xo^l/ayreg. lualim xxTXvoySffOv eil4<r'xytsf ad moron aHcte 
eUquantes cf. Aristopii. AxitxX. fragm. v. y/ivSqoy i^wy^ quod 
expositum ab Athenaeo p. 127. C. per oSfyfM satis commode allqgari 
potest ad confirmandam scripturam y(jiyi^ov rtg e'Jojng a me Hesyebio 
donatani vice Denique oXtng olyo^oy mutavi in IfAa’iv o!vovoi;(re: 

error etenim proveiiit e compendiosa scripture non satis int^lecta. 
Hcsychii tandem et Polybii locis emeiidatis ad IfVJv redeo. Ne quis 
miretur earn vocem et cibuin et potum significarc, discot diiplicem 
sensuni habere quoque ysxrxg, quod esponit Hesychius |rer Selpy 
^ ct iiihilo 'niagis niiruin est quod sAvif in sgifig miifavcriui: 

nam ssepe conftisas e<se lilenis ^ et A nionui ad Troad. 504. iinde corri- 
gns Pholium v. Aan-if, ^oraty eCuSyg emi [ji,vii\vonv xaXwiri. lege 
omiiino p-cXlAwrov, collato Atbenseo ili. p. 73. A. xakauri Is AtyUrriti 
fiiv AUTO Awrov Nxvx^xtItxi Se -fiskikuroy, Dixi in s^ermribus aXifiv 
vel ifviy esse idem utquc ciboriumi retiius dixisscin idem atque Pumiy 
(qui tamenestfios cirarii) nam Pliuio teste. Hist. Nat. xii|. c. 17. 
I^tus vocari sol^t a nonnullis Ceitht iibi, ni vebcineiiter fallor, exstat 
Graca vel ^gypliaca vox "Okirig sivc*£Airrf. Hmc si vera sit conjcC' 
tura, patet ex J'lesyebio Eustatilium, non ex Euslathio Ilesychium, 
emeiidari dcbe)%,et ip Sajpplms fragmento reponi Skmy, alio famcn seiisu 
quain quo vdeem inteUigere videntur Toiipius et Blomfieldus: et 
collato Honiierico fJMdyiofiqYitityix'tSjhi tiixrag staviy^fu in lA. A. 2. 
corrisi potefatrepiij^ante metro: versus Ote&itu est 
Hiaroyxvhniis't bobst^s Ara&esticis-£id et Paraeniiacoi unde patet 


v. 27i^''Vidgo irAiixa^6v, voces ifkaxty et-irAoxs^y'perrou. 
,1 Med. 7i^. y. ^4. SvXKtx inseruiiiietrl caUsa. V,'48. Vulgo 
^lirdo-iv flicc neinb intellexit. rp^;4lnetro<».viam 

qiiilXllpQstrante, hnc letidm 34A;;^sv, 'qra<reaiWien'1^ clandtibut, et 
0dn^ov eroi d^&f. IfO^iHipr'Eui^ides (quern sequi- 




BwipMea Commtntttrius. 


(ur Amtopli. Tkenu. 996, ti vo) xrvreTreu KiSetgwofcof 

de voce rfcAu<j[oeeM Mtutis id pttet e yerbo teauYfMira, 

quod expnuil .IfoxstiMittiB Joeeuu An^ice. ihatt wmd fkt 

pUngftd noU^emaimui lyr Sdmt wenierM^Jrom hill t» hiU. Quod 
ed restitu^ vocedi >l>iooysio Perieges. 57 ^ ?MKBty^s 
iMvreu dxi»> Vulgo veiTeey^s^^X^ At ff^iruy^ est vox nauci. 
Hcdych. AaAa^'—x^ectT'i;. 

d56. etaqq. 


cvoi iroi9i 
A’»cnif,J/g« 
huptj^opov 
tv^c^o^tls 

StMToug, eS Ji/yucr*, If 'v 5 

xc§u^ls AflP^Uxf^Utf’IV. 

Ttt^x S* ly Teiig x’oXuS^^iff'O'iy 7 
*OXufMrotf 5 

. TOT* 

daql^m 3 

vuvetyn IsiSpeu Mowreug 
vvmysv 6^geig hy^uraf, 10 

{Tsfiei to/ ^ Eviof, 
fidxeti^' w Ulltgigs 
Ts p^o^euo'wv a/Mt 
jSaxp^eu/Muri, T^v r coxu^^ 

«v fl- 15 

XurvoiJtBveis Mouva^cts 
ti AuBoiiv 
if 

T^v ivSaifMivtag 

(SgOTolg S^oSoretw ^ 

mtrha re. 

Toy ilxXuoy 


f^jinrQy 

xoXX/oTOi* 

JuToflynv 
ZBeurtv ySy. 

Ah xXuvr’ Iftig 
xXuvi^ uoSSgf 
‘ico fiax^ou, 

Icp fi»xx,tu, 

■ X0> rig ar^i^yy 6 x<X»* 

So; ; i/fcs TiV exdXfTey; 

JJ. tdo7 

ttd&o 
> ^ 

ICO 

orc^y 

* 2 XcjuiXtff 
j Jid$ < 

^0. Seo^ra 
SeWora 
ortSmTC 
/t^Xe ySy 

a]g Butffoaf 
Bgdiun 
Bpoft-ia 
^oyig £ 0 - 
TI ytvntcu 


25 


50 


55 


40 


45 


V. 1. Deest Spondaeus; addidi auoi. V. 2. Vice APA leposui 
AGFA. Hesycfa.^ AcfOy vexf/SoX^ ^ov; rcc TipAruv ^nor. Vox 
ejuwteoi familiae del^t reatitui' iiovcridv H. in ^ceh. v. 9. apud 
$ch«l. ApofL Rbod. 11. 1815. *£vrl ns Ndvy Zvaxiiy xipets&yBtoy thy. 
Sed^ter Diodorus 1 . exbibet ex ioter|^tBmen^ genuine vpcis Sigag 
unde foruMii potest afj|jectivuiD. cf. S^b. Phil. 491. TgA^i»v rs 
isgetifet x(d Vov aSgoav ^ef^«7oy. Sic enini Toajdua pro SeigdSa. ror(M|^ 
plaiCttit ^ T^y : te^ £|nsleio in Auctario Apnol. ad 
Acham. 612.^ Hand acio tamen annon in fragmento Poctre xigxgj^O^ 
ncri possit. , Sn^ eipm prerupte montis partes vocantur lAgara.. 
Hoc qfilpine audit Hie locua super quens Xerxes solio ebumeo insU 
;dcps ^^gnam Saiaoiine nitam spectabat. Vid. Plutarch, in The- 
iqiktocle*., AlUs Ibrtasse pbcebit a^a vice dfu* nec valde repngnabo. 
V. 11, l<2. Vulgo d. et vice Wpn roi erat ci^erou coustructione 
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In Carmina EpoSca 


turbata. V. \7. Av2mSs. Dc penntffatifl taeil; ta vi4* Schtveig;- 
hieuser ad Atheii, xiv. c. x.- ig et Se vide Butler ad Woiii. 7id< 
V. ] fii, Xii^vty buc' reposOH quod ledein alieuam babebat, vice rSg >» 
yav mntatiiin, cai aubjuugbur oSourtv, De istis vulgo Monos^rophieiSy 
quae reliqua cantAs pars exhibere sold, niomui ad Troad. Append, 
p. 150. qua rationc in carmina AtttUtropbica redigi possint. 

Helena* v. 522. et sqq. 

*Ax^xms • auiru) Ximmv IS 

rif fifinriw- 

8oi *; S yvowr\ Tvgxvv- 

9ts S^9i; ( 0 $ MtviXecog 9tH ** 

«-a> /<«• 5 


ouireo Xifurmv 

irarg’M- 
ag yag aXx- 
reif /3/i}i> 

tgup^^fievog Tx\ct[- 
^geov 2l^i?i,og ^/Acov 
jravToSirrovg lari ^u- 
Ag %oSa p^Qt[nno[JLsvog 
fivaXiq* 

TpcoaSog ex yxlxg ; 


IS 


Xxfi^X- 

ig o?x- ^ 

nrau 
ege^og 

p(Bo^ xgo^'tg; 10 

dXX’ Su XXT 

tH/jk ^Aiov 

V, 1. Vulgo '*iix9va‘x fag Gsirttiiahv xogxg. luepte. Nonduni Clia- 
nisaudivetat Theonos vaticinia, de quibus llelenam in sccnaiu adeiiiK 
teoi mox 'sciscitatur. Ex uterpolatore provenit xo^ag. V. 2. Erui 
'J'l'Wfl’’ f^tLvr,g ex a e^dvij. V. 19 . Vice ySg dedi yvdg. 

et correxi •aatvroia-rtag. bmm yvig cst Masculini generis. Vid. Etviuoir 
Itf. V. Ki(Ji.rig. 

Her^ulis Furentia 1210. et sqq. 


oa-iet ‘^ayy 
xaxA deAsoy 
at xaxoJg, 
j rexvov. 


‘Ixermofiti*, 
xarexs Asoy- 
rag Aygm 
$up,w y*, Sjretg 

Pgorhv iarl "5 

<^^ytoy Ay- 

Quae prsecedunt Artamneostroiildi in Antistrophica redegi in Append. 
Troad. p. iffti. feiiciori fortasse, suocessu quam quo Seidletlis redrgire 
couatus est iu libro' de Vers, pocboi. p. 35S... 


Fllectrse v. l4ib* 

*Iap^Ay Ao/Siju»y i ' 

ft,i^g Aida naregt 
mHu xxfA 

mir ' : 

eeflwyo.oof, ' 

olf &sli \ 

xar ^ 

xjitid oyu^i rc/iy- • 


. a. 

tfUvi iegav xgar 

iarl xaiSgtfiov rih/x-sva 

oipiflrrs xagttf. 

K >■'» > ' 

a oiqt nexui^g stxsfxg 

ggwafiotg A ^grwjitaviv^ 

oAo/u.eyoy SoAoi; 


10 


T. 

u 



EurSl^dea Commentarius. 

us « a&Xtov * V , ' XovT^a Wvvffruh* u- 

«^xi/(r4, ir«r«j, e-' ' Spanajifvav 

yeoyj x«r«- • . . > fw ■oixrpora- - 

T^00eM(ToS #o9. 

y, 1. Vulgo dbi^o^. Error yeqit e pompimdio. Vid. 
ad Heaycli. V. IliiXusXtxroy. Eastat doHi/My infr^ 471. V. 6. Delcvi 
ro: cf. Troad. 400.'Ael xa/. V. 16', Pro JoX/8<f reposoi'^o/^i;. 
Hoc quidcni loco aiiiib tautologum csaet SoJJois ifgxsa'i /3fo;^wr. ^E 
contra apodosis s(*ntcntias vix iutelligi potest absente : quam 

voccin ti'iijuci et mutavi in a^xuff'i. Collatis Hesycliio gl. *J^xurit 
StxT'Jois et £scliyi. Agani. 1IIS. £jiA/s ^uvauvos Choepb. 

S*dy tlirois. Here. F. 7^9. d^yJwv ^gox^^mv, V. 23, xojra tnetur Soph. 
£1. 194. a’jSx Oixr^d S’ ev mItms ifar^^MS^ Sed S^aka qsurpat ^£ichy- 
lus. queiu sequi amat Eiiripidcs, in Agam. 1^49. Choeph. 997. Enm. 

eoo. . ' 


ibid. V. IGO. et sqq. 

Iclo TTiK^e ftev vs- 
Xsxeooc TOju-af caj, Tra- 
reg, vtxgas 5’ lx Tpoi- 

as o^ou j^uAa;* 
on /liTPetis <re yuv^ Ss^ar 
on? Bin ctepoivois, ^1^ 
cri S’ XsojSfltVj 

fisjtfclva^apjy Aiyi(r$tOf 

SoXioy 67X~ 
f xoirav. 


nreoB^; 

V. 7. Vulgo \vygdy Aiyig^ou AeS^car 
^s^t-sva. Quae nemo satis expedi- 
vit. Collatis v. supr. 61. riSefii.eyif 
vap<y irorejm Baccli. 720. p^df<r 1^ 
ayaxtt !$uf/ji,sy. Hec. 1201. rwS* 
ifiov\j 9 i)s 0l<r6su. Prom. 8O7. 
V n;vS**Ejxo< O' ®eericu statim erui 
■ ^ Avygdy. Aliis tortasse pla- 

cebit le^ere V. 10. Vulgo 

■a-%£y axotrety quod stare potest 
10 f raodo legas SB?jay-^£xpmy. Ad 


tinem notarnm in Epodos nioneo 
quod eirwSos jS'. subsequi debeat 
Autistropham 


ibid. 47^. 

*£y Si So^l ^vtip rrrgttr avigm Tui£a^s 7 

§»(tove; hnrni IxmXXov. d Xop^adsc xsexo- 

XBAcfivd S’ af^pi vw^ xovgar rolyecp tri iror 

Jero KOMIS' TOifiyS’ ovgoiylSai x’ljuviroutri 6a^ 

ayaxTa Sogi- varous SIxa' 

vouen s/taMB irt Ba^oir ^ 12 

ya Saipa^ Ifd'Ofs’ 

Aifut ;^0iv aiSeig^. 


V. 8. Vulgo dXsp^sA. Reposui d X9;^a7a. Hesyeb. Aox^Tk^ xgvfeSeb 
De Clytemnestrse insidiis cf. A^m. 1231. et 1232. qui locus stf 
legend us est. OJx olScy ouz y\'Jifa’ra ftia^rijs zvyos As^eiffa xx) a^vwa 
aeuS^ivovs, S/xi}V*'A‘njf XaSgxhv, S^^erew koxv f^x^ ToiouT'artXfi* SfXuf 
ajxByofmveSs- Quibus causis tnorear ut iiaee emendem alias docebo. 
V. 11. KSoa/axom xdr erui Sxvdroyf Skau» Quam fadle ffi et It per- 
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In Carmina Epodica, S^c, 

muUri possint, ii probe sciunt, qui Codicea scriptoa inspexerint. 

V. IS. Vice reposui Safohw. 

ibid. 1163. et sqq. br^oV. 

if c 

opii UTSf wg 

iMuv ipyaim 

o/Mvee, rot- 
4ii$ xaT^vwrev, 
roAaiy* edveTBiv. 

KA. » rhtim T^g fttwv pkij xrayipv pn^f». 

XO. xkS$tg ivmpapav fimy; KA. ico tat, 

XO, ^jticaj^ iyw o’e yrgog rexytoy XffgoofUni»‘ 
vi;’4t TOi ilxcty 9thg orav 
try^er\ix {tsy ineAtg aylvut^ ttf^Arm, 

ibid. 1177* et sqq; yt^oe^og, 

OP. ^ y« xu) 

ZA fTMvSe^x- 
irtt (SgoTwv, 

tSm raS* Sgy- 

a ^ovi« p,v<retg~ 5 

d, Siyovee <rwjtii.> 

aT& T iv xa^- 

(layet yrKai^^ 

eg vir‘ ifteig, etnoty 

c/twv ai/MTOV. 10 

V. 10. Vice ytfifixtajy dcdi ctiadraiy. Vid. daMtealJoumal 'S. IX. 
p. S3. Inter reliqua carmida Epodica Euripidea tredecim tantum- 
niodo exstaotf quae bodie quidem ad bauc formam vedigere nequeo, 
mox fortasse certius aliquid de iatia dieturus. £a reperiet lector in 
Hec. 647. Orest. 829. Alcest. 276. 3uppl. 1088. Iph. A. 573. 1080. 
Bacch. 900 . 1015. Heracl. 372. Ion. 492. 711. 911 . Here. F. 131. 
Sed. ut xerum fiitear. non verisiinile videtur baec in Antistropbica vel 
Epodica redi|^ posse. Hactenos de Eui^ideis. AUo tem|^n iEs* 
cnylca ct AristophaneapcfSeqinr. 


Vabam Etona Kalmd, Januar, A, S, 1814. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM: 

On 1 John* v. 7 , 


NO; ir. 


TO T»B BJ»JTOB OB THB «X.A8SICAt JOUBNAL. 

1 HAVE thus considered the o^yections of jour Correspondent to 
'* the proposed expuuctioo of the passageand have, I hope, sufficU 
ently obviated them. I now have only to return my thanks to him for 
die obliging manner in which he noticed my late essay; to assure him 
that I conceive myself much honored by his attention, and replied to 
his letter only because the side, which 1 originally had taken, still ap¬ 
peared to be the true one. I now proceed to make some remarks on 
an article by “ ^ Country Pariah Priest printed in No. IV. of 
your Journal. I notice his paper rather to show the fallacy of his red'- 
sohiug than to refute it: I desire only to .show the unfairness of his 
statements, for of argument there is scarcely any thing which lias not 
repeatedly been answered. 

The paragraph which contains the argument drawn from the Homoi- 
oteleutOH fAnsAl be considered last; as it consists very much of misre¬ 
presentations, which will confute themselves, when the evidence for 
and againstjthe passage is fiiirly summed up and laid before yon. 

'Hie Author of the Letter, in No. IV. p. 869 , thinks, that ** if the 
former" (i. e. the 7th) ** verse, did not precede, and should he rer 
jected as spurious, it will be hard to account for the use of the 
masculine gender; wd wc shotild rather be inclined to suspect that 
the voids would have been tqh am rx as all the teims 

that follow to denote the earthly enmrgies or attes^tions, are of the 
neuter gender; and therefore, the aoeuracy of construcUOn, or'the 
strict rules of grammar must fovor the present text.*' ^ S71 •) Now, 
it b evident, that thb argument may be set aside in the foUowii^ 
manner; First, the idea is evidently taken from witnesses giving evi¬ 
dence in a cottVt of judicature; the Sanbedrim for instance, as most ; 
familiar to the Tecolleclioo of St. John. Secondly, when the Apostle 
represented the water and blood, as witnesses to the truth of the 
Christian Relipon, it became necessary to personify them; for as 
hearing witness is a fsrsonsU act, it would have been absmd to attri- 



Biblical Criticism. 

to'^things iiianinijtte' iinllM they were personiiSed. 
pencmificatipn coufd have be6o efieeted onTy by giving thetp.a.mascii- 
Ifile ofr fdhiinihe participle: lo that rgslg aiTui o! ftMffvfovvnfjs eqvii- 
v6ent to T^e7s suriv ot z'' bo Matth. %ui. 3. we find 

0 Welfonf raff nfelgsivt where i ffretiguv has precisely'the same mining 
that ffitofaug ‘Ttf would have conveyed. The same usage", it is well 
known, is common in Hebrew : thus Ps. cxxix. 7 . we read, 

>3Sim ITip IBS 

Where the XXX. render *131^ By f and the Hebrew is ade¬ 

quately expmsed. Fourthly, if we put together the consequences of 
what has been advanced, we shall be presented s^th a complete and 
sufiicieut reply to any argument which may be drawn from the imagi¬ 
nary false concord: and your Corresp<»ndent's conjecture “ tenutn 
evaneseit in aura $."—But tiie writer in No. XV. of the Journal says, 
** jt;is further to be observed, that the Apostle, in a preceding verse, 
baa actually conformed to the requisite grammatical accuracy. At 
versed, be actually writes (not xal to imv i but) 

xai TO icm TO MAPTTPOTN." He should have told us on 

what principle the contrary could have been expected: although the 
Greek word expressmg spirit is in the neuter gender, it did not be¬ 
come necessary to make any alteration in that of the participle at¬ 
tached to it, in the present case; because spirit is a living and intel¬ 
ligent principle, and to such it is by no means unusual to httributc 
pentonal acts: indeed nothing is more common either in the Old or 
New Testament. Thus an instance occurs in the account of'tkc 
Creation;* for notwithstanding the assertions of certain critics, the 
words n)*t cannot without violence be understood" of any 

tiling, Spirit of God: at least it seems so to kave been 

under4<g»d.^by the Fathers, especially jiy Cyprian.* IntheN. T. we 
may iqstanire-Litke ii}. 23.— xareL^i^vM th Ilvmftai to u'^uv (rtoiutrin^ 
11 ^, e^fl kn A more satbfactory example than 

that j^st prodiicecLran hardly be desirew, as it proves two' ixhportant 
po^pts: lust, llia^ persoiml acts are attributed by the writers of the 
N...T* to the Holy Spirit; secondly, thj^ it is possible for a spirit to 
assttiqis a visible form.-->If then personal acts are^ ever attributed to 
'tbe,H^ly Spirit, it is certain that nothing less could have been 
asserted in ,tk*jpreseut case: and-hmice it may be regularly deduced 
that in the:^hi verse of St. John’s v. chapter, it was not necessary to 

inak^any^^ange m the gender of the parthople. Tbus, th^ifp^, 

... 1 

y Gen. i. 8. 


* Concil. Cartkag. p. 8SD, edit. Fell. 
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tiie 8th verse hflis no analogy with die 6th; and- the general quwtiop 
remains unafieeted by the gtammatical argument. Q. E. D. 

As the defenden of 1 John v. 7> assert that the authenticity >of 
present text is proved by internal evidence, it will be proper to shOw» 
Uiat the niaiu^prop and pillar of their cause is in a very tottering con¬ 
dition.—Professor Porsou' has the following judicious remarks:— 
** Certainly the mention of the water, blood, and spirit ,in the 6tli verae, 
is with great propriety followed by the repetition of the same terms in 
the genuine text; ndiieh repetition is rendered emphatic by the exalta¬ 
tion of the spirit, water, and blood iifto tbn&e witnesses. If the spirit 
that witnesses in the 6tii verse be the Holy Spirit; which I think 
cannot be doubted, * because- the spirit is triitli,' why is the epithet; 
after being twice omitted, added in the seveiith verse to mark a dis¬ 
tinction without a difference ? If the word Aofy, which is omitted in 
some few MSS. be spurious, why is the huniau spirit, writhout any 
mark or circumstance to dbtinguish it, repeated in the same breath I 
But if the spirit in the 8th verse be the Holy Spirit, what is the sense 
of tile same spirit witnessing both in heaven and on earth 1 It will'be 
to no purpose to invert the order of the words and say, * /Aere art 
three in heaven,’ and * there are three on earth,’ for still the spirit is 
both in heaven and oneaifh." * These arguments aigiear convincing; 
and if we read the chapter without the seventh verse, we find no 
chasm in the evidence: nothing seems to be wanting. If our verse 
be inserted, tlie connexion between the 6th aniS 6th is iiilerrupted; 
and if, as Uengelim prup<Hed, we sliould place the seventh veae 
after the eightli, as is done in some Latin MSS. it may be easily 
resolved into a gloss; especially (as Porson remarks), in " those 
copies which announce the imaveiily witnesses with a ncut.” ^ 

Again; by the insertion of the passage we destroy a string argu¬ 
ment for the divinity of the Holy Spirit.—If the seventh verse be ex¬ 
punged— 1 ] ftMqTvqlu TOO dsou in v. 9* has a due antecedent in the wit¬ 
ness of the spirit v. 6. The expression, mti to jMe^govv, 

eu TO‘imiifuu. eiruv r, aX^ietety may be understood thus: '*^! produce 
to yon the evidence of the Holy Spirit, because the spirit can testify 
nothing but the truthand we have a declaration in another passage 
of Scripture, that the Almighty is the God of trulli." Tliis will 
materially corroborate the explication given above; and that tbe 

■ -. . . - ■ ■ - . - ■■ 

* Letters to Travis, p. 399. (Lett, xii.) 

^ It is well known that Bengelitu wished to transpose llie seventh and eightli 
vetses* This peiiiaps was the elder in which they were first imeritd, as wip be 
shown liei eafter. 
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S|»rit if God may be infemd from Acta v. S. A ,: but the passa^ 
under CMsideration vill afford >191 atronj^r ovidenM of the fact-^ 
But if 1 John V. 7* be genuhie, the Unitariao will ri^ly, that ij 
Ttf^ TOO 9000^ has a proper antecedent iOoi nor can hia 

argument be invalidated by transposing the verscs.-o'I’heae circum¬ 
stances, it is true, are of small importance: we stand not* in iwed of 
this text to prove the Athanasian doctrine j for, allowing 1 John v. 7. 
to be spurious, we have enough to satisfy any rational’ adversary, and 
with others it were worse than useless to contend. 

The ** Parish Pricsf' is of opinion, that, it ** does Uot seem inr> 
probable, that they” (i. e. the words from the first fiMpnpmvns in 
tJie 7th verse, to th<^^ end of the second itet^Tvg^ms ^ ^yfi 
follow in the Stb,) “ might have been dropped, or omitted, through 
the carelessness of a transcriber, who turning bis eye from the former 
HetfTvfovyrts latter, might write on from thence, and thus 

neglect the intermediate part. And when one copy was discovered in 
this mutilated state, the Arians and other Heretics might follow it in 
their MSS., till at length it might be received as the genuine text.”— 
Perhaps the reader docs not expect that I should take the trouble of 
answering such objections; and I should hardly believe that the 
writer attached any weight to this argument, did I not know from 
experience to what subterfuges men sometimes have recourse, rather 
than desert opinions which have grown with their growth, and 
itreugthened with their strength.** It may be remarked in answer to 
these objections, that ** this argument from the Homoioteieidon is 
utterly excluded by tlie malice of fortune. For in the leap from one 
pMgrvgovvres l^e other, the transcribers must have left untouched 
those puzzling words Iv yf. But those words are in no Greek MS., 
in no version, fai no Greek author that' quotes the 8th verse; and 
almost all the Latin MSS. and Fathers that omit the heavenly wit¬ 
nesses, omit too all mention of the earth.”' I shall perhaps be 
accused of tiring my readers with’ needless quotations: but if any 
such should have follovted my vreary steps, it 'will he klmost need¬ 
less to address them in the words of the Gi‘eek poet, * 

■ ■ . . Otis' fScgp^di}; 

axixuy, i to peoTwv 

aAao'y • * * yivog iftfremUscr- 

f/bwoy; 

* Porien'i Letten to Travis, p. 393. (Lett, xii.) * JEschyl. Pram. V. 

M8. edit. Ponon, 56|. ed. Blomfield, Cant. 1810. 



Thej, d«ulKten.^1^ and made ^ 

catio». ^ItiMaia% 4 .ii^ef«r,. naoasiaii^ Ift shadows whidi 

this OentteflMfit^ ihi^«f|8eddiil]i iVom ' th«*whiHnBlfa lo'wfaidi th^ bad;.. 
iMcea loag «0fi3|||padjl^t^w«i..Whe40M -o% ^y.|;smhid«ig;liuiM»f ■. 
whatvhas baoM.aa^^bei^: iitdaed Cnilwaw thoacMi^ljt., 

examiacd Iha'^ttldeiet^ tbat littfe oKm caa. be added <ai atopia so., 
ably diseusaed. As^^ what is said Teipeetiog ^ assis^ipce-giwn^,- 
*' by the Anaa^’d odtf* iteiatiesy*’ ia extwmiiialiiig the vesse^ 1 dw*. 
cerdy believe that your Cenmpendantrwili eaoase me ibr pastisig it - 
by, in sU^qjipe;^ the adll (in>^ bK way person iviio sliatt 

examine.th|& evidence apiast the verse* If aga.CGnaider ^tlie 
the and Verse* Ape shall perbeive how improbaMe it is4l^t<4ha;- 
vexsesfaPMld have been lost ^ the ^femomfolea^t even if |he>WD^ . 
ly rp yp were genuine; and this brings me to slate the eiddeoce fac 
and .agakist the verse. „ 

I. The Greek Oil^S. which, according to Grmit^h^* mpit 11^ p$$^ 

sage, amount to one hundred and thirty i to whicli he adds fuftr 
preserved in the Barberini Libraiy, and eight in the B^al Libraiy . 
atPnrif. Among them are A. B. G. ; i. e. the Aiexaudfhui, .the 
Vatican 4209, so minutely described by the leiiDed Birch;* aad.rijn, 
MS. heloDging 4x> Cardinal Pamtmi^ at 2*.: -cf tha 

otlies Uncial MSS. (four in number,) G. the io nniti^ 

lated in the Epistle of John; and P. £. F. 1. e. tbw%d^ the 
Cod. Loudian. and Coidin. i. do mri contmif die CAthol^^stles. 

II. The Editions omitting it asp tl. vis. i^reiam i and 2. AI4> 
Gerbel. Wolph. Cephal. CeUn. Maaiy, Harwood, 'M^hbh 

and the two last,, however, have it in bmi^ts: the ^«e 

first aw perbwfis equal in antbocity to any MS* of the t5th centiiiy: 
tlie others merely adbcd e^eoce respecUng the 0 |Hniaii 8 entertained 
by the Editors; bull am content ijat^ Afqoejy and Harwood be stmsdt. 
olf the list, in coqsideratioo of the Soelnian tenets which they openly 
prqtS^ ; so .the list of edilmns w^l be reduced to nine. . 

is .omitted in 9 wrskmi: the t Syriofi, the 2 . . 

Copif JE^d^. Arman. §bdd^ (w psiuted ip W9i0.a.Ayfmi^..-iA 
N. T, Oxtm. and in the l^mmie. It Is retained in oB 
the editusH of tin yfrm^tohm verlioh; but is om^ed in a MS. 400 
years old,>s«ea hy^ iS p mi(Ht4 va^ did not find it in, the Aimemaa 


* Diatn|»e'miocaislj^idla V* t', S. ^Habs, Ssxoa. isos, Svo. p*l, S,Sm« 
*, ye s l sg s m<>ad,fbEsajijttt EbL Hsnn iraa*^ p. xiii. to xxiv. •' ** 
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•lactwiiary presemd m'^tbe' Ce8KPumJAhn.ry.' are tlsM bjttiie 
sameiuilfaor/^ilnt M inevertbAlieaipiilyiintiieMesiiiaDy 
, Gr«e^ or Slavonic. BfS.,' and tlAt iie>w«s UbnirMit of 

tile Meghitariaitt, in Uie 'hie of J^efiieei «/& P. Zekrab, 

».tiiat<tbey were not to ljO,met-w}tb ia^y Aifmeiiiaa MS*' of the N» T. 
winch existed iu4he Library of the Convent, altlioogb there were very 
jneoyt'jt ^ it» uot <%rtai»ty known whether tfaa text was interpolated 
by Haithot in tiie year 1295; or by C^c;«t tlie Editor of the version: 
but it'is eertain that .^oitAo relbnaed .the Armeniin Eible by the 
Latin Vn^te, of which 1 JoIm v.-7. ww then peaceable'possession ; 

, whtio I^Mien printed his edition at Amsterdam, and piobably* called 
..tiuuVttlgate to his aid.. 1 subjoin the readingwf the PeohUo or Old 
.il^jfriac: it is take-Ofrom the edition by TVost, (ColtvnU ^kaltiwirum 
1620 , :4to.) and with its translation, is as<.foUows:— 

IaIqO jcoi \\ -iMJAyo ^QJU })0!0 }a)0 CTt 

^ ** * 7* IjlJLO 0)^1 wOl! ]>cnffl)o l>«o:o .{xj*© ^•>30 Ul 

})o!0 iX30 \mo^ ^ocuA,}© 8. 

6, " Hie est qui veuit per aquas ct sanguioem,, nenipe Jesebua 
<ChristUs: neqimquam par aquas tantiUu, sed per aquas et sanguhieoi: 
,et spiritus testaturK qu5d ille spiritus est veritas. 7. Pf^cit.. 8. £t 
< sunt trc8>4«stes, spiritus et aquaet sanguis; .et4rea. ipsi iu uoum 
snot/' I'lie reading of the Coptic version is nearly, the same: but in 
the Mlhifipio, there are a few diffierenoes; I shall give tbe,.Xatin ver¬ 
sion as it is fouud in theZoadon P^lpglott. 6 , “ fit quemadmoduni 
ipse vem’t per aquam, et pec spnitum, et persangninem Jfesus<ChMstus: 
et non per aquauitsoluin, sed per aquam et sanguioem. et in spiritu 
fttit quJ testis erat. . 7> Peeit. , 8* Qpia tres sunt qui sunt testes, spi¬ 
rits, et^ua, et.sanguis : .et hi tres..unmn suou” This transktion I 
believe cq;(I^Ct;.,l .(janoot^ell say more, for I know nothing 
more of 4:/4j0pk,tl4MM>»y,«one .niigjj|l easUy acquire in a inontb. For 
the 4»**v 4M!ir»ia», «d>jiS/flW*»[|j/ew» it rpMsttrely oo testi- 
.IHony of those jaogu|g|||JLiim totally ignorant. Of the 

^^idie qud yarn, 1 cai^iSptnMnipqiei^^ 
the '^rtee version 1 shall make a few remarks. The disputed ^issage, 
Griesbach,* •• oec legitur 8pu4..NxhroRiAo^OS, s.-Cba^paos, 
oec apud jACOiMTAa, c^imia alkruni^^rientatiuoaecckelaniili |crip* 
tis. Cod. Amstelodani. in cujns AKARdi]fs.l«gitttr, 

We a» told it fo 

— - . . ■ ■ Iiw n I I' 

^ * Prwiiltt ad fid, Bfaul, Hem, * Diattib. p. 8* . 
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itantinf ki o/l Mii8.'of tkcr Old^%r. whtcti ke KlAd seen:' ind wllte 
in^Msned^y * fbkt iifs net tn be fonad in a Syriae MSf 

wMefar^hiti belonied^la the Syriin bbnrdi in fbdia above' a'thousand 
years { ** nOr in any.'oofty of the Syriac scrij^ures nfifieh he bad seen." 
This MS. is'^dow in & Pablio Ufataiy at Cambridge. The verse 
srarfirst inserted in the editions of Qutltkr^ and SbAmi/', * fmbi-the 
margin of that by TrtnuUhu:^ it is omitted in those of 
atad,^ Gnidb,^'and PFeifaiij^'and perbiqrs in sOmeothers. 

' JhV. TTie disputedverie isoiilHtedin many^Lnt. MSS.': the niejcn'ity. 
however, retaki if. < Accordmgr to; Gr&$baeh, ^ it il hejeeted by SllkfSS. 
ont of $4 used by Lucaa Brngauis, by 1. out of >10 in'the DbSHn 
Library: 2 out of 50 collated by Ptiwn, and of these one only A 
IM’iaid mano, together with, 10 out ef onO hundred and thirty-siilr in 
the Royal Library at Peris, discard the 7th verse. But Wetitain 
reckoners, that omit it: to which add some in the Harieian Collec' 
tiou, marked 1772, and 7551; the latter of which contains three 
coines of the Epistle: *one of the xth century omits the passage; 
another, which appears to be older, has some erasures in the text, and 
the 7th verse added in the margin by some ancient hand; thedhird, 
which although aplemHd ie mnch more'KCent/ retarns the verse in the 
text, but reads jlS/tttt instead of verkimi. Again,'‘GriesbaeA'says, **Si 
Cedd. dictbhi illud prorSus omittentibus, addas eos, in quilnisa prim4 
<]uideiu manu deiberat, postek verb insertum fuit, nomerus eoriiin 
^cilk ultra 50 aut 60 assurget'\'” We may add to the omitting Ibf, 
one in the King's Library, marked 1 £. vni, a primd manu ; two nt 
Florence, and some others. Again: 1. The MSS. written in the ixtii 
century, never have the verse a primd manu ; but it is found ^in a few 
of the xth. 2. In many it is omitted in the text, but adtjcd in the 
margin-by another and later'hand. 3. Some copies have the Prologdc 
of Paeuda^erom, by which the verse is recommended to cur 
support) and yet it 'is omitted. 4. Some old MSS. transpose the 
7th and 8tb 'verses; and one quoted by Poraon adds the heavenly 
witnesses twice; viz. before and after the eartMy. 5.'’Maiiy 6mittR|ia 
final olanse of the 8tb ferab; some bave it in the mit^in,'- and'otbers 


* * CkrUtianRewarehesiaAda, 8vo. 

Cambridge, 1811^ ^ 6vo. Hambarg; 1660, dec. ^ % vols. 4to. 

tagdrm im' *. ’ *'Fil. Senev. ® 4to. Vienna, 155d. 

’ lathed val. of tka Adlweip PelyglOt, Fol. 157t. * Fol. Load. 

16 »r,‘hiilie*Loiid 4 irPolyi|lotr ^ f Diatrlb. p. 10. Diatrib. p. ff. 
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ittHerliiied in the text witli ted-ltiid: and k few n^eh 'tettHn 'it/'add 
■* ^ 6. llie older MSS., la "add the 

ffaiMge'fai. the frtirgiiC eM'ekknddUtm, have'it hdtfa'^lb ni4ny hlt^ite- 
fTdiiii; luteipoiatioiut, omisaioitf, and additioi^ that iUt/kit uniiHe^ 
toM dupar »bi: alid yOwr ConeifKiBde&t may exclaim; <|tto tmem 
tkltmaHtantm Ptoteanodiff 

V. ^e Greek Ihthera who do not cite T XohM t. 7. amount to 

twenty-aeven t among them are jithmuahts, '^Hphtatius, Basil atid 
Gregory Nyssm, Qregwy JVeoiiimMW;' Witii his two commentators 
JSNflt Cmkmis ahd Nketas, Chrywostom^ Cyril of wxd 

Jehtt DamoKhuu, The Latin writers who omit it, dte twehty*one in 
nomber: and among them we reckon Hilary,' the real Jerome, Ati- 
gwiine, Ambrose, Leo Magnus, JEueheiius, FaOuuAss, Fen. Bede, 
Gregory, Amobhu Junior, and Pope Eusebius. 

VI. The internal evidence may perhaps be neutral; it is clahned by 

both parties: bat it appears rather to favor the expuhetion than the 
fetentkm of the verse. * 

‘ The witnesses in behalf of the received lading are diese: 

I. Two Greek MS3. both written in the small character, and one 
on paper t the Cod. Momtfotiii or IMliniensis, really, Gfdex 
BritaarnUus of Erasmus: it is said by competent jn^s to be as late 
as the xvth century: the other Is the Cod. Rananus, which is mani¬ 
festly a transcript from the Complutensian Edition: it has all die 
marks of novelty; it sometimes follows the Compiut. in errors of the 
press: the variations from it, which occur, are chiefly found in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. And the same remark has been made ofl the 
DnbluMS. 

• II. All the common editions of the N. T. 

III. Theinterpolated from the £atini and the 
later editions of the Slavonie versio|i. 

IV. The Vulgate in most MS. copies: bat those in general the 
least ancient and-most ftaconrect: their testimony also h rendered 
deobtfol by great diversi^ in the expression. 

V. Three Greek ahthors: EuH^ptsius Zigabenue, 'in the edition 
printed at Tergovisto in 1710 , wbere the ftfa and 8th terses an form¬ 
ally quoted, fogether with part of the flth and pth. The oohtext, 
bovver, slnahis hini to have been Ignorant of ^'ponteatefl pafoage# 
no translated'by Mr. Porson, *- hexcasons thus; " Mxioar i^mn how 

. — ■ ■ - - .. ■ 

^ j I ’ t '1* .. .♦ W# ' j’tjJc-' ■ 

■ Letters to.Mr. Travis, p. H4» 
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the pieacber of calb the jqsint by mtope God, and of Qod, % 
having laid thatU b^faeiiMritof Ood that witnessetb,. a littie omnifd 
he adds, the wHiihii of God b fpnateri^ . How then i» he a creature I 
&e." Ettthymitts clearly derives the strei^b of bb aigument from 
the close connexbo of tie siath, eigbUt, and ninth verses, which b 
destroyed by the insertion of the seventh. Secondly, idl these autho* 
rities were derivml from ^tiVs Thesaurus,' where the' panage is 
entirely omitted.. Thirdly,, the verse is omitted hi three Moscow MSS. 
of ^iu^hynmt collated by Mutth^ -with wfaieli agree one in the Bod* 
lebtt Library, and another in Trinity«Coilege, Cambridge, exanuned 
by Porsm. Lastly, it rvas unknown to the Latin translator of Jbfdy* 
»nW. Tlw other witnesses are Ematmel Cekeas, * aud Joseph Bry^ 
ennuta, ^ Cakeas lived about the middle of the xivth, and Bryen* 
aius at the beginuiog of. the svth century.' ** Bryenidm” says 
Person, ^ ** manifestly borrows from the Latin verskm. He reads 
6 XgtoTos in the 6th verse, instead of wvsS/mi, and omits the final 
clause of the 8th. And since he quotes Thomas Aquinas in another 
place, * I doubt not that he also was indebted to him for this piece of 
information.'’ 

Vf, The verse b refemd to by Pseudo-Jaromet in a Prologue writ¬ 
ten purposely t» drag it into notice; aud by a host of Latin writers 
who lived after the xth century, among whom are Bormard at Clair* 
vcaux, Lombard, and many more. 

VII. To all tliese may be added Hehedmu^ who, as stated before, 
lived about the year 1400. 

I consider myself justified in reckoning Clemens Aleaandrhws, 
among those Fathers who do not quote the passage: and Dhdonutof 
Tarsus ought not to have been produced as an evidence in the case, 
because the work b lost. Certainly what is said by Suidas does not 
authorise us to suppose that '* he had seen a copy of St. John’s first 
containing our verse;, by the behaviour of his Pupils we are 
pot. cpuntenanced in,the. belief that he uus more .enlightened ftnpi 
they; but it seems rather more jmasoudrlc to believe tluit he waii|^ 
rant of it, as were bb contempojraries. But if the solution given before 
should not be satisfisotary, I shall have no objection to consider the 
subject again at some future opportunity. 

Thb, then, I l^eve to he an accurate statement of the evidence re- 

. . I ... n ..I .1 I —. — 

. .vs, 9 * **’’• Cotekrj 

3 Tem. i. p. t4S. £d. Lips. 1768. * Letters to Travis, p. 341. 

3 Tom. i. p. SCI. 
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spectiog the verse: and il will easily be seen, what deigrae of credit is 
to be given to the Parnb Priest/' when be asserts, that the defenders 
of tlie verse *' have full as large a share of authorities (i. e, MSS., ver> 
sions, and Fathers,) in their fevor," as those who would reject it. 

To conclude: toe evidence detailed aSove first induced me 
to believe the teat spurious: and the arguments adduced by the 

Country Clergyman," in favor of the coiitraiy<opimon, appear by no 
means conclusive. I‘hope it will be needless to add, •that for himself 
1 entertain the highest respect; altoough on mature deliberation I do 
not think with him: indeed, the more 1 cunrider the subject, the more 
1 am convmced that the verse is not genuine. This declaration pio- 
eeeding from an individual might seem arrogant, were it not support* 
ed by the most kamed and orthodox members of oiir venerable 
church. When entering on toe subject, 1 made no professions of fide¬ 
lity in detailing facts: such a declaration is iniplwd in the circum¬ 
stance of becoming an Author. Some errors, doubtless, I have com¬ 
mitted ; and I entreat the* reader to pardon them, because they have 
proceeded from want of ability, but not of industiy; and because 
they are the ofispring of infirmity, but not of inclination. 

Permit me to add that 1 am firmly persuaded of the truth of the 
doctriue of our church on toe subject, which is supported by so many 
other passages iu scripture, that the question on the autboiticity of 
this cannot affect It. 


M. 

November $, 1813. 

P. S. In addition to the accounts given of Diodorus Tersensis by 
toe ecclesiastical historians, 1 have since met with another by Hebe- 
diesu so often mentioned above. I shall transcribe the passage, toge¬ 
ther with 'the Latin version. * • 

.^] OjAo)‘ iiai^QO joAo VcoD oov 

w;.*! ooio .{ji !oCx)o! ^^oionsio 

\kso^! ooio )«;oou Viooo^ you* ooio 

^>9 1^)0 OMUSio as.yii.Sog>{ V\gsfla\c 


* Catalog 'Lib. Chald. p. S4. edit. 1659. 
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*' Diodm^ 3^«lfi«i9.^inpoauU.Lib«>9 jium«ro sexagktta, quoa coh)*, 
biuy^mat-AiSajpi; leni^aseTiiiit .T«r 6 Hlis qiios avm coinmciiMiiv# 
turns, Lib«r PotiUcoxuiSi. .Lib«> d«»tx-uc 4 ionis ^^strologise, «-t ijuenah 
composoit ctNE^ Eunomianos, item ilium aliuni adversbi couteatm«» 
snm, et quem «ouiposui{ adversils Judtfos, et quern udversils Mnni- 
cbteos, et adversbs ApoUinarium et expositionem in partem Maltbiei.’' 
Hera the eommeotaiy, cl; r^v nriaroA^v ‘Icodwau tov £ua^sAMTeu« 
is uot mentioiied^ but Hebedktu seldom baa given a full catalogue of 
the works ^vritteu-ky the authonLiie has nieutioned, 

II. Since 1 wrote .the passage on >the supposed quotation of tliw 
reiae by Cyprim, an argument has occurred, which will prove 
nearly to deiiionstration, that he did not quote the passage but used^ 
tlie allegorical ioterpretation of the earthly witnesses. The commmt 
reading of the 7th verse in the Vulgate, is “'Po/errf Vebbuu:*' 
but Cyprian reads, “ De Pairt et Filio, &c. $eriptum est/’ If he 
had quoted.the heavenly witnesses, I think be would have giveu the 
usual reading: for the reading Verbum is 'found only in a very few 
copies of the Vulgate, and probably is not the genuine reading of the 
interpolation. This conjecture, (for it is nothing more,; I must siib- 
mit to the reader’s judgment; and I sliall be thankful to any of your 
learned friends who may eitlier confirm or destroy it 
HI. The reference made by Clemens to the O. T. appefts rather to 
1>e to Deut, xix. 15. tliaii to xvii. 6 . The words, supposed by Potter 
to be quoted, are certainly very dissimilar to the citation; ’£vl 
ftsegruiriv j} hr) r^io’iy pipTWiv dirodayeirai 6 amOv^cxaiv’ x.r.A. cer* 
tainly is very unlike the sentence of Clemens: yet xix. 15. requires 
only a few omi^ons and transpositions to be made in unimporfimt 
parts; and it then gives precisely what we are in quest of: the pas-, 
sage in the Septuagint is, eirl. ffropaiTos Suo (leifTUfeoif, Hfu hr) irroparot 
rguav petprvpm, rretS^a-irai -irus^ This, however, is only an 

unimportant point of criticism: for the general hypothesis wiH remain 
unafi^ted. . 


RICHARDI BENTLEII OllATIUNCULA. 

'IjHE following is a speech delivered by Doctor Bentley in die. 
Senate-llottse a*t Canibiidge during the commencement (as it is 
termed) in the j^r 1725. It was occasioned by the ceremony of 
admission to the degree of Doctor in Divinify. Whatever comes 
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from the .pm. of that very-acute and able scholaF'ft# of 
besrg well received by-the readers of the Ciassic'al It is 

|frmted in the edition of Terence, edited by Dr.' B^nlfey." 


RIGHARDII BENTLEII. 

e 

, „ CUM BBPTBIC Ul 

THEOLOGTA DOCTORES CREARET, 

. ORATIUNCULA; 

CANliBRlOIiG IN COMmiS HABITA, 

, Jutii VI, MDCCX5fV. 

Domine Procurator: Vencrande Paler, Ad Creaiionem. 

Ap.Creationem vocas? Ego vero, dignissime Procurator, volens 
obtenipero: eo minus gravate hoc Creaudi munus obiturus^, ipiod 
tot et tales bos Filios meos alraae Matri Academite sisto. IVam 
superioribus qiiidem temporibus, prope summa votorum Decesaori 
meo erat, ut singulis apud vos annis jus Triiim liberorum obtinere 
posset: JV^i vero felicitas ilia perpetua obtingit, ut septem pluri- 
busve liberis quotannis fiam auctior. 

Unde .yero et qui factum est, ut antique Parens nostra, quam 
non ita piidem quasi senio defectam et effoBtara naoerentea adspexi- 
mus, jam vetere sua fecuuditate denuo revirefcat P Quid tandein«9St, 
quod banc nobis alumnorum frequentiam, hanc Alatri nostrae vim 
et'juventam redintegrat ? quod non modo Tirouiim catervas inso> 
lita muhitudine hue allicit, sed et Veteranos nostros accendit ad 
am^isn'mam apiid nos dignitatem capessendam i 

Enimvkbo, Academici, Sapiontissimi Regis Gbosch cle* 
mentiae quidem et bonitaii eiga omnes, voluptati vero i^vos et 
muuificentije singulari totum hoc acceptum refertur. 
qulcquid et quantumcumque est, auctor, inceptor, perfector: Illb 
prldem BibUotbccam vestrani infiiuta librontm copia Jinwisque 
emortuis locupletavit; nimc auteni, quod unum vobis demit, ad 
viventium spirantiumque liiiguarum studia^ eertisskna prsemiOTum 
spe adolescentes invilat: Ille et devictis perduellibus veniam, et 
capite damnatis vitam, et extorribus patriam, et •rerum onammii 
egenis patrkaouia concessit: Ills omnem discordiarnm et delicto* 
mni memoriam, perpetuo Edicto. sepuhnm, oblivione delevk: 
il^lLet foris potentiaa gloriaeque Britannomio, eijidossi opuleniis 
aeculiiatique prospicit 
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Qaoqur ongW' hasc nobis Bona >pOTpetna propria^ fan iipcK 
ramus; Ili.9 otkun Filium Imperio lainitur, olim et matwb 
Estate sibi successufuni, solique jam nunc Pairi secundum; iiuiato 
sibi Honesto Britannis amabilein, nostraeque invicem Gentis aman- 
tissiinnm: Vigorem animi in vultu atque oculis, Civilitatem non 
lictam in toto habitu gestuque prseferentem. 

Neque Filium modo Rex beatissimus, seil et Nurum; omni¬ 
bus animi ingeniique dotibus instructom: quojdque in iilo Fastigio 
rarissimum est» nulla non doctriiia excultam: quae, quod ex animo 
Deum colat, etjpm Miniatros ejus et Sacerdotes honore prosequi¬ 
tur : quam, quic^uid agit, quodcumque loquitur, quoquo incMiit, 
Decor et Suadela Majestaaqiie coinitanlur. 

llle deniquc, quo uon praesenti modo aetati sed et venieiiti con- 
sultum, Nepotes quoque NEPTEsque BritauniEe imi)ertit: miri- 
licae omues Ixtissiinasque indolis: quos ipse Genius, quas ipse 
Gratis, ad suinma omftia quasi manibus bnxisse ac formavissc 
videantur. 

Hoc liberorum Virtutumque comitatu cinctiis Rex Augustissi- 
mus, quid mirum si Matri noatrse Acaderoiae felicia tempora can- 
didosque soles restituit ? Jam Pax et Otium et Honos; jam in- 
genuBP juvenum artes, ac fortiora dcmum et virilia studia, Domi- 
cilium hoc sibi olim notum et assuetum revisunt. His auspkiis 
reverendi hi Viri, hac blanda tcmpestatc inducti, jam spretis in- 
feiioribus subseliiis ad'supremum in Tlicoiogia gradum strenue 
enituntur. 

Vos vcro, Filii dileclissimi, macti ista virtute atque ingenio 
estote. Yos Acadenya hibens in buuc Doctorum ordinem co> 
optat; ac Purpuratornm suorum decus renasci sibi et reflorescere 
laeta conteniplatur. Quae vero vobis Bona dividat Mater aman- 
tissimaf quibusve demum muneribus suos filios proscquatur? Non 
certe peciuiia, non rcditibus et fundis: bos vosmet a Rcge Optimo, 
kos ab Optimatibus, hos a Prcesulibiis, vestro merito quaiidoque 
consequeiuitii. Ipsa, quod probe scitis, in rebus istis paupercula 
est. Quod vero habet, melivs id profecto ac majus, jamdudum 
vobis^^dit et insevit; bonam inentem, eloquentiam, doctrinam, 
kummtatam. Ne tamen vos et hodre prorsus indonatos dimittat, 
his suia Insigmbus de more veteri deductb cohonestat: (|U8e vos 
BOD predo ^pAsi venalia, sed suo ponderc et ex prisca dignitate 
metieminii 

Ac pfimo qtiidem vos P'deo doiiaf, Libertatis quondam sym- 
bolo; quo vos, opinor, hnne Gradiim semel assecutos, post ab 
omnibus apud de Scliolasticis exercitiis liberos et immuues coq- 
stituit. Nec .tamen tos deiheeps otiusos ac dcsides fore arbitra- 
tur. Quippe, utolim qui nudo capita domi ac in iirbe versab^ 
tur, ad iter tamen accincti Pileo sibi caput aut Pciaso vel Golero 
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BHiMcbairtitci vos hoc suo pignore cotnrnonitot ewe eupit ; 
jaw yiWraeti, ‘continua .uiugia arduumliter, a/^ labonoeum. 

weeptetis. Mon jam amplitia vobu, in liao umbra Sohplaruni, 
aed.iQ tK>le ac pulvere, in^vera justaque acie sub dio est militan- 
dum ; jam cum hosUbus Ecdcsiso undecun>que incuraantibua, qua 
uonciontbus habendis, qua libris edendis, acerrime confligendum. 
Quin et Ulnd vobis inculcat: skut in Muinniu veteribus lllixd et 
Mereurii ac Vulcani, effigies, Pileatae plerumque vel Petasatae 
apeclantttf} ita.vos in sermonibus scriptisque vestiis et Uiixeifa- 
cundiam, et Mereurii acumen, et Vukaui artibcew operain exprh; 
aaw» oportere.' r 

Sed et alteio vos dono beat Mater Academia, potiore cunctis 
Pevsaruni Arabumve divitiis. Videtis huiic Codicem Sacrum, me- 
Koria vitte ducem r% magistrum, immortalitatis obsidem, saiuris 
sponsorem. Hoc vos libro impertit, et primo quidem Clauto; 
quo velut signo^vobii) iudicat, arcana dei 'niysteria cunctosque sa* 
pientiae thesaiiros liic haberi reconditos, non illotis, quod aiunt, 
manibus tractandos, non indocto cuivis et proffino temere commit- 
tendos.* Vobis vero, quos cum eruditione, turn nioribus agnoscit 
kloneos, etiam Jperlum concredil; unde et vobismet ipsi lucidum 
veri fontem vivosque latices liaiiiiatis, et auditomm vestrorum 
aniaM>s puro ac salubri rore coelcstis doctrina* irrigetis. ^ 

Misque vero vel bic clauditur munilicae Matris liberalitas. Nam 
et Jnuh vos dignatur, et co quidem Juieo; tam libertatis jam 
veatrse quam auctoritatis indicio. Quippe ut olim jus Anuli Aurei 
Senetoribus prinuim soils, niox autem et Eqiiitibus, postremo 
(fabaAite publica disciplina) cuivis ingenuo, Liborove, Uumquam 
vero Servis-concessum est; ita vos bodie suo Mater hoc pignore, 
si whins in Senatoriam dignitatem (hanc solius Regis beuelicio suo 
quivque tempore naiicibcamini) at in Ingenuitatem certeiJbertatem- 

S ue. aaserit. Jam inumim ferulae subducitis: jam magistrorum 
ictata tuto negligilis: non diutins vestnim est, stantes discere, sed 
ex cathedra docerc. Quin et aliis nominibus hoc suum munuscu- 
lum ornat et comniendat. Hie vobis Anulus wore veteri Natalitms. 
habeatur: hodie enim Doctores nasciniint. Hie dies vobu^teiu- 
ceps quasi Natalis numejabitur; tanto illi alteri honore aoti^iien« 
dus, quanto majus est Doctores, quam Infantes nasci« Pon^ idem 
hie Anulus etiam Pronuhus vobis esto. Quippe hoc velut arrabone^ 
iani Mater Academia filiaruin suarum natu niaximam llieologiain 
in roatrhnonium vobis collocnt: quam sive dote exigua, sen (quod 


' Hie singulis Pileus imponitur. 

* Ilic singulis Clausm datur liber. 
^ llicApertus. 



RkharS Bentk'd'Qmtiunada, 8t^ 

aiiguror«t<iu« opto) luculente dotatam inTeneri^; numquani ewn 
ilia istcidiia divojtiuin :rttxorctti eam-vobisj matronam, ilomiiiap^' 
caste seoapeT'^t honorifice habebitn. Quin et ipSe £go, men 
jnajonun, cum annlum meum vobis trade; Heredtm hnjus Gatbe^ 
dFft meae de vobis aliqlieni, ai non dedi^amini^ tibens inatituo/ - 

Sed quid eco de Me, tamquam olim de vobis quempiam Heredem 
Cathedra relicturof Jpsa Mater Academia jubet et instituit,-ot 
jam nunc hi ista sede vos singulos collocem,. Videtis, ut prima 
specie odblandiatuf ? utsessorem cailide subdoleque invitetP nioili* 
cuJa pluma tunjeusy et opere textiji superbiens. £a vero, si ex- 
pertis creditis, quovis scaiiino during est ac niolestior; quovis stadin 
et curriculo eserdtat'ior. Atque hoc vos syinbolo Mater admonet; 
pe nunc, quasi studiis omnibus curisqiie defuncti, cesstthm aliqiio 
vei mdtatum abeatis: sed ut qtiam primuin in hac Sella paulisper 
coBsederitis, ad laborea novos experiendos alucriores surgatit: 
atque eo quidem omiii^ vt tandem nliquaiido velJianc ipsam, me 
decedente, CaUiedram occupetis; vcl quod laiitius est et optabi- 
lius, Decanalem aliquam aut Episcopafem; vel, si ne hie quideiA 
consiatiUs, Afohiepiscopalem denique, jam non Cutbedrani sed 
Tbronum, ascendatis.* 

Kumquid aliud est quod restat, an jam valere vobis dictura est 
Academia ? Immo vero, quo nulla non gratia suos Filios demerea- 
tur, etiam O&ctdo vos per me excipit; non Suavio quod voluptatis 
est, sed Osculo quod rcligionis; Osculo caritatis, Osculo saocto, 
Osculo in Domino Jesu: quale prisco Eedesiae ritu, cum super 
Coenam Dominicain, turn die Paschatis festo, turn in Ordirtatiom- 
bus Sacris, pie olim ft pudice dabatur ac reddebatur. Hoc vobis 
osculo bona Mater impetrata venia fidem Tacit, siquid olim in 
Statuta Bua juniores et rerum imperiti forte peccavistis. Hoc 
itidem oscuium Benevolentia suse pignus, hoc et Cognatioids 
tesseram vobiscum auferetis: ut, ubicumque tenrarum gentiumve 
fiieritis, banc Matrem vestram semper caram, semper honoratam, 
habeatis; et ab Ipsa vicissim, quandocumque in rem vestrain 
fuerit, consilium, auxilium jure vestro efflagitetis.’ 

Jamque, nisi aiiipii Tailor, Viri Acadeinici, rite Tacta ac traiisacta 
sunt qmnia. Vos vero, Filii carissimi, soJiemnibus jam verbis 
compdlo; ct Juetoriiate mihi commim, creoy saiuto, pronuatio 
VOi Qime&t Profeswresj Doctores in Sacra Theohgia. 


1 Hicmininio singulorum digito Anulus imponitur, 
* fltcsiaguli in Cathedra collocantur. 

^ Hie singuli Osculo excipiuntur. 
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On the words Acta^ 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

words acta, actare, dxrafwy, as explained liy H* Ste¬ 
phens, the Vossiu M. Gesner, B. Faber, Forcelliims, De 
perda, and F. 0. Menckenius. 


To THE Editor of the Classical JotJR«TAL. 

T ' . ' ^ 

L'have been at the pains of collecting togeth^<faU the passages, 
which have yet fallen under my eye, where the words aete, dxtj|, 
attarCf axTa^civ, which have given much trouble to critics, occur, 
and of contrasting together the different remarks of difiereiit wri¬ 
ters upon them, and I hope that this labor may not be without 
ib use to some of your numerous readers. 

£. H. BARKER. 

Hatlon, July 21st, 1813. 


** littuSf fit etiam ab «y», significante (ut volunt 

Orxci graminatici), quod videlicet undae littori allisae frangantur: 
Horn. //. e-. *A»r^v t\re^»mv, Od. o. vgMTuiv ukt^v ’I^axris j distiiicte 
autem ponuntur ab eodem Xjjxevsf, et ttxral, //• /t. kiithrtv ts xal 
dxTotis t aciam pro liftore dixit et Virg. JEln.' 5. 

At proad in sola secreta Troadcs acta: 

axra), ut Ammonius tradit, sunt petricosa marts loeUf Hiveg autem 
arenosa: est porro hsc vox axr^ non solum in carmine, sed et in 
soluta oratione usitata: Strabo, de littoribus sinus Corinfhiaci lo^ 
quens, dicit, fvraxi^a <ruyayn>yi^v d^ioAoyav Ast/u.|3«vou(riv al exotre^wStv 
axred .* utitur et Lucianus: axri) est etiam tnaritimus loeust ut 
Hesych. scribit-: apud Herodotum ssepe pro'ora, i. e. Iktorcdi 
r^one" H. Stephani T^s. Lin^. Grac» » Secretwn et arncemm 
Uttm: Quum in acta cum suis acctdndssett Nep. 17, 8, 2. In 
litoris acta Prudent, adv. Symmach. 1, 136, sic Serv. ^ illud 
Virg. 5.6,13. ^ 

At jn-octd in sola secreta Troades acta 
Amissum Anchisen Jkbaftt: * - 

in primis ad voluptarium secessum refertur, ut Cic. Verr. 5,63. 
c. 25. ^ Tametsi in acta cum mutiereulis jacebtd ebrius: de eadeni 
fe.n. 96. c. S7. Acprimo ad itta astivapratoiris aeeedunt, ipsdm 
iSnin ad partem litoris, ubi iste per eos difs tabernaadis posii^ 
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eastra luxurta ccMocarat: eadem inquam res est, de qua ibid. $S. 
c. SI. Ipse tamen cumxn&r aset S^racusis^ uxorem ^us partm 
poterat animoeoluto ae lihero tot in aeta dies secum kabere: Ci«. 
Ftfm. 9» 6. Delectstio omnibus actis, et voltifdafiibtn antepo- 
nendaJ* Gesneri Tkm. Ling, Lot. « Acta, Udot o riots delmare, 
iixT^ litusmarisi vel secesms in litore^ vox Graeca, sed qaam tisus 
in Latinum sennonem kivexit: in sexto casu singulati, Nepos in 
Agesil, c. 8.—Gic. Verr, 7. c. 25. et c. 31. JPlerique lexicograpfai 
docent h. v. significari litoris secessum amcenum, et deliciarura 
causa excultum,f«ed non probant, Virg. 5. JEn. v. 6IS.”—Forcei- 
Hni Lexicon toths Latinitatis. 4* AetOf littuSf aut amcemtt in 
iittore secesstfsy—-Latinis amcena sunt *. v. Amcenus — amosna 
n. p]. substantive, liettx divertissans, veue agreable, ut per amaerut 
Asia atque Achaia Tac. 3. An. 7, 1. Et amcena litortm lA 
Hist, 3, 76f S: ad Virg. Mn. 5, 734, Amcena piortm ConcUksy 
ElpsiumqiKi Servius, Amcenat inquit, sunt loca solius och/ptatk 
p'cna, quasi amunia, unde ntdlus Jiuctm exsolvitur unde etiam 
nihil prastantes immunes vocamus: itaque et Varronem, et Car- 
minium docere. Idem ad 6. ASn. observac : sic in Vet. Gl. reper- 
imus, Amceniat a\ dxrai, sed puto ibi amcena, non amcenia legen- 
dum, quod et lo. Isacio Pontano videtur placuisse ad Macrob. 
2 Sat. 12 ; Vossius tamen f. 25. Eiym. retinet amtema, et h. v. 
etiam Apuleio it assertum: Festus, Amcena dicta sunt loca, qua: 
ad se amanda aUiciant, i. e. irahant: aliis dicta videntur ab 
di^sivav, mdior,jucundiori* Fabri T7tes. E>'uditionis Scholastieee. 
^ 'H S? Atuxmla err'a/ dxT^’ nobis ccrtum est Hkt^v hie significaTe 
peninsu1am,s\ve terram, qtue utrinque mari alluitea', id est Lucaniap 
atque Attica, quam ^Akvt,'* dictam priino apiid Stephanum ApoUo- 
dorus docet, did to voXb (isgog avTr,s xaSutveicdM tig iuKueauv. 
Tgiydnou ydg ownis »i euyveiovraii uiro to Houviov Bxxrigcoisv Suo vKev- 
gee) neigdhKn Tvy^dvouet: Attica igitur, quoniam erat dxr^, sive 
peninsula, Attica appellata est.” Acta, vel aefe, Attica regio, ut 
testantUT Gcll. 14, 6. et Plin. 4, 7. causam nomiiiis indicat Strabo 
L. 9. Nempe Atticam apud veteres Acfen, i. Utus, appellatam ess^^ 
et noitiine derivato'pro Actiea, Atticam esse nuncupatam, quoniaxq 
maxima illius pars ad mare est extenta et angusta, oblonga veto 
f^tisetporrecta montibus usque Sunium subjicitur,” Gesner Thes. 
Ling.' Lat,"] i « sic eixT^s vocem Scylax sxpe usurpat: infra, uU 
Hermaeum promoTdorium describit, inquIt, l<rT( Sf uxt^, Si’ hdpis 
Icrrinullus enim esset verborum horum sensus, ni hie dxr^ pro 
peninsula sumatur: Herodotus quoque Mdpom. binas Asiae penin- 
sytlas Mxrdf «ppellat, quamvis totus ille locus pcssime habitus sit ab 
interpretibus :* unius peninsulx bina crura sunt hiec, unum est^ 
quod a Pliastde usque Sigeum excurrit, alterum, quod a Sigeo, sivf 
l^rxandyhum sinO, Phoenicen usque protenditur, eaque est A«a 
Minor} hoc enim pacto Herodoti verba emendanda, 
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Mni i»D x«jM4wo» ntmrJL 

4 aA«r 0 -av».f»^f(- Tfwhu ^ est^'v quod vulgo 

Muse of weWojOliM^ itottcedhy 

,£k^ijilpli^ in,the T^s* Z/fM|;»j>Gr<f!ipf>;pr is ilimilhis 

^acot^Hlumt but.itraittt he,eofi- 
/fya ed tl^t -the pasBsge' is dijierently understood hy Wesseliag]: 

alteram /»effiosfdnmtaciunt <aaus Persicus^ et ArabMus, imnicum 
Arabiam: paullO pqst Libjam similiter «iN^y.;q:ipeUat» quod «t 
pra^terquam ubi Asise pungitw: labyit igitur est 'ixtij, 
4i’ Scylax infra, Avfwvi Si Ttv$f is^etv.robi; AWmaq 

jga^atf vu99^»s oiKOwrag ivtifihv ^^«nrrq[^ je«). drei raeunfv 

ffua^q, «xr^r S« dv«i At^w^^h ffesydt^mdxT^ is'Ke’^fls- 
^suirii, iv rm fii^ti row uiyiotKw: inde patet non pemnsmas 

Itantum, se^ etiam qts^vispromontoria.xtA appellari” [Thismeaning 
also. is omitted by H. Stephens]: sane. Apollonius Rhodius 
Acherusium promontorium dxT^v appellat'; itemNicandri est apud 
Stephanum, Kaveurrguiijs vu^og dxrq;, et Hesych. £soA(dlf, dxr^ $ig 
Sei\aia-<rav i^exov<rec, et sexcenta hujusmodi: at apud Dicaearchum 
tixril aliud est: pro anueniis namque utitur h. v. versus sunt 
Fosidippi de Phtaeis, 

veto] Suo ehr), xsi) (TTO^, kcu reuvojua, 
xa] TO ^ethavsiov, xu) to Jtapa/xjSou xKsog, 

TO TOXu i*.iv axT^f Tolg S' *Ehsu9sftotg voKtgy 

vulgo postremus ille versiculus pessime sic egitur, 

TO TTOXu p-sv axT^, toT; S’ e\3v9kpoi; *o\ig, 

quorum veihotum sensus est nullus: dxT^v^Hic accipepro nmceniis: 
Glossa, axTaJ, amcenia: sensus vero horum verborum est, urbem 
non esse, quod vacua, et iucolis destiluta sit, maximaque parte ex 
amaniis constet: ubi vero Eleutheria celebrantur, quia magnus 
turn hominum ibi sit concursus, fieri urbem : Eleutheria naiuqijie 
quoque quinquennio Flatseis agitabantur, ut a veterum plurimis 
traditum est: sed v. axTi;; potiUs hl<: accipe pro sccreid et, akiito 
loeOf ut explicat Cl. Salmasius; non enim putat Latinu^. esse 
‘amcenia, de locis sine Tocenibtts, neque Graecos* unquam JiQC sensn 
usos ra verbo: vel pro amcenia in illis G/o55» scribendutn 
vel certe, hoc amcene, tt amcetntm dixisse veteres, ^iit n^rte^ et 
fSlaruM, acre et acnm” [Hence it is evident tliat Ais note of 
Vossius had not been seen by Faber]: « sed amcena, vel aitl^ia, 
Grxeis ixrits Vocari, secretorum littoruni recessWrVa^ quib'uaVW<|^ci 
maris fruebantUt, ac epulabantur ut plurimbm voluptstfii homit^s, 

2 uod dxTaCnv dicebant, unde proverbium, v^ipipw 
i Utt&re epidabimttr, et genh imb^gebimus, cujus’mer^t 
i^h. [Ger. J. VosSius in the Xing, Xaf« Lj||i|(uiu 

1^4, dt^ the passage, but I will qtyate 

vd spedadm potius Utorum'fnriSes teitiius ac amcenttdies» 
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eit afif quia ad Uttdae >-.iiofi «| <ifa 

Cicero, et'Maro utuifllirt iduiroo paastm^WaM ^|iro Ktcre ’iffiffa 

de tiiselti^ loqui^l; ’iii^rebas adlic^ 
eateiMis'*aua lies ling^a^ fleet' appellare;''i«Bb, ut'dizt,, pr^pkielta 
Toeabinr«Maadtotos ^eriti tiam '3etv4tts' interpreeatuf ax 

anuetta ickmmf tc iu^Vvtefi^t^^ Gioism^ kgi^, ^imkt, ia 
murtd* potto, quia^eteres, quahdo geido ittddgere't^lei1t,^dai 
partim {useiofft'gratiti^'pattim ob eorum amcenitatem, sectabahtUr, 
inde est, quod TOtmarint^verbum dxrscliitvt qubd ndta toce 
dixeris : itaqu^quoties sesc liberalius invitare tell^, proverbiaHter 
dicebant, v^ft^^mlixfelniJLsif, q* d. Aodie aelabimw: potiam ftn; de 
re locum Plutarehl !•; iv. Sympw* PrM iv. r/ 9^ 0 f #oXAoi /3»u)^s«fa», 
^§0S fisMVf SretPijdteofysvBtrdai vasccxeiKdvvns XtyoHri, 

dxra<roft«v; o6^i ro vap* a’xrji S'Txvov ^itTrw fsro^aiyooo’^v, uiritif 
farh ,^*] « acfas Latinos vocasse has lUanQ^ mtecmiittes, Servtns 
annotavit ad JEn. v. acfh. v. 


* At procul in sola sccretse Troades acta ;* 


idem confirmat'Oibssar/m, Actaj tittora amcena: hinc aelare, 
consistere in littore, kxTu^uv: nequc hoc tantum capitur de litto- 
ralibus locis, sed etiara aliis, quaiiquam sint mediterranei; Jocuplc- 
tissimus est testis Hesych. olSs SI xa) ttAAo n ^ auvf/hiat, xec?iOvfisyo9 
dxTijy, dttO to5 <ru|U./3<ii'vovTo; oJfieti Toiig ir?^oi(!'jfA,iyotg Xc^^qvo’oi’ ixsivol ts 
yaq h TOiig TiiouTovg Tuv T6itMV dTco^xmeg ETTiwvrxt, otSbi] re rwg ex’ 
vitoyteiig dtupirfisvavg Tv/roug dxrxg xxKsi, xxv ru^axri vapaStihstT'- 
(Tioi om;; ita lege : sic itaque capienda ost vox axr^ apud Dicsear- 
chum; nam Plataeae airbs in mediterrancis est: Latin! litora vo> 


caijt lodos stditarios, et deserlos: Cicero dc Quincto fratre, Non 
homOf sed litus, atque aer^ et solitudo mera: ita quoque intcUigen- 
dus locus illc Petrouii, Nec diu tanven lacrymis indulsi, sed veritus, 
lie Menelaus etiara antescholanus inter cetera mala solum me in 


deversorlo inveniret; collegi sarcinulas, locunique sccretmij^ et 
proxin^m Uttori^ moestus conduxi: nihil certius.*' Is. Vossius 
iri S(^^cis Periplunly in the GeograpMca antiqm Jacobi Gronoyii 
Lug, Bat. 1700, {K 6, 8. De La Cerda, whom I have but rart^y 
coti^feed upon any occasion without deriving much information 
fiKunfuid', says upon the ASn. L. v. 613 : « Parco aliis,. qui usi h. v. 
vktelicet TurpiUo, citato a Nonio, Vah Place, 5 Arg, Victorino de 
Metris ex poeta incerto, Sancto Ambros. L. 5. Exham.: tale 
quiddaip est auctores usos v. dslUy quse Grseca omnlno, et P)in. 
L. 7. c. dixiSse pro^cUay L. 6. c. 27. Arabia etteUmou, et c. SI. 
Etetperium*cefas, et L. 2. c. S7. CorybatUian pro xo^o^xvtixp 
Plaiit. in Pseud. Hunc diem sumsimus prothymcy i. e. 
bl^]ttial,L. 2. Hittc seras epidij^idas parabaty utique 
hfi^p^g: itaque ustjatum fmt inserere Latino scrmqm 
et Latinis literissed adhuc in Siculis hoc peculiare fuit, qui ujt^ 



bMtfur to woMaih qui ptnnittiia «stt e Gnecia et Lacbifa 90 - 
vlUm** 

vpAttit O^^BmskmAm 

tipiSmi dMfeimiiotteA* t *tafaMtti 
umipafl ft. n txAnite in Iictidift [ft FibiR iddAel*>w|ietDiri per-* 
Madmiti ep«Me|KreiHim videtidrifliiottiHi^ 

^i, k. e. gMOhtuUtt n‘TiiHia« f^Agn^ Mft tt wAi^ 4|kod semrk 
Attgueciitus in 14ftro. 0e VmT ftntce, o^Oiai^lMSinftA 
onnAiMph^ dc^iicatiMimOi neque «d vole^tatan 
n^ue «d ffrRdefni**ei cuftnm etiafn m/UBniorm homuL tribui t 
Livio L. 4/ e* 44. toepioiDnem piopcer tm^’‘'aman^(irem 
ingetiiiiniq«e UberiuSi ^ate TbrgfaMim'decet, pMttft abbnnent 
famam.'” * 

' < 


ON TUE ATTIC MOtJTlSrs. 

. <**' 


TO TUE EOITOB OF TUE CLASSICAL SOVttVAh* 

I Have lately had occasion to point out some mistakes, into 
which your Noru'ich Conespondeot has fallen in his first attack 
against me in your No. XV1. 1 now think myself caflied upon to 
answer his animadveisions in the same Nturibmy 
" Coneecmog the Shield of Achilles/* ^ch is 
your Journal for Sept. 18 Ifil. . ■ * , * 

Mr. S. is again pleased to accum me of introducing HMQf 
stpstfAier into my dissertatmns, for whi^ )m sms, I do iiot4m;^ 
dune sttSkiimit evidence, (Class. Jour. N% XVl. p.409<J$ and he 
adds, iriil at present point out one M toj^fpe* 

cipien of imuBiy oners.** 'Ihis wTitw then pxqesitjk ns 









Attic Months, 


** In your No. XI. SirW. D. has these words at p. ]9* lino 
TOuult: * The 10th and 11th months of the old Greek year, 
Maimacterion and ^anepsion, comprehended part of September 
with the whole of OctoTOr and part of November.’ By these 
words it appears, tbaUhe places Maimacterion before Pyaru^ion 
in the order of the Athenian montlis. Tliis was indeed tbe opiuion 
of some learned men formerly, vis. Petau and Dodwell; but as 
he has often quoted Scaliger as his authority,concerning the order 
of the months^^many of your readers may be apt to conceive that 
the above order Was adopted by Scaliger also; diis, however, is not ' 
the fact, for 4r{*af%er placed Pyanepsion before Maimacterion, and 
brought a strnng proof of it from a date in Ptolemy’s astronomy.'* 

So then 1 have so often quoted Scaliger, that many readers may 
conceive, that I had his authority for placing the Attic months in 
eveiy instance in the older which 1 have observed. 1 think 1 have 
referred only three or four times to Scaliger in the whole Disser¬ 
tation ; and those, who have read it without prejudice, would hardly 
suppose that, because I have cited Scaliger's authority in a few 
instances, 1 Uierefore intended them to understand, that I had his 
authority for eveiy statement U'hich 1 made. Unprejudiced readers 
must have seen that 1 also quoted Gaza, Petavius, and Dodnell, 
all of whom held very opptisite opinions from Scaliger concerning 
the order of the Attic months. 'Hie natural inference, therefore, 
would have been, that 1 did not bind myself to abide by the autho¬ 
rity of Scaliger in ell instances, though 1 have admitted it in 
others. 

1 have said in my Essay, (No. XI. p. 14.) that ** it would re¬ 
quire a separate Dissertation to show upon what principles I would 
adjust the Greek and Roman months." After having made this 
declaration I could not have supposed, that any rcadci would have 
expected, that I was in that Essay, at least, to have stated my 
reasons for sometimes agieeittg, and for sometimes disagreeing 
with others, who have written conceniing the ordei of the months. 

In placing Maimacterion before Pyanepsion, I made no refer¬ 
ence whatever to Sycaliger. 1 thought then, as 1 thiiiL now, that 
that great man was enliiely mistaken upon this point, when he 
reversed the order proposed by Gaza; but it is clear, that I must 
have extended my Essay far beyond die usual limits, if 1 had en¬ 
tered into a discussion upon tliis long debated question. 

Mr. S., however, is pleased to say, that, in placing Maimar^ 
terion before Pyanepeion, 1 have “ revived an errorand he 
adds, that 1 have ** delivered tbe same erroneous opinion as if it 
were a cerudnty, aldiough refuted by ocular demonstration.” (No* 
XVI. 410.) * 

X am^not aware. Sir, that there was any thing so positive and 
dogmatical b my words as to have deserved so sharp a rebuke, even 

a,jt. No.xviir. VoL.ix. y 
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if I bad been guilty of an error, into ^\liicfa, if it indeed be one, 
Bitch men aa Gaza, Petavius, Potter, and Dodwell had fallen 
before me: but it bo happens, that unaMred by the tone of your 
correBpondeiit, I maintain, that, in placing Maimaderion before 
Pyanqpsion, T have preserved the true ordev of the months as they 
followed each other in the ancient Attic year. It must remain for 
the readeis of the Classical Journal to decide, whether, or not, 1 
have been gnilty of 90 error, of have made a statement without 
sufficient evidence or even piobability in my favof. Mr. S. tells 
us, that Scaliger placed Pyanepsioti before Maihacterion r-~that 
Petavius and J^odwell objected to this, but, in h« opinion, without 
successand that their arguments have been totally refuted by 
Spon. 1 shall examine Scaliger’s arguments against Ga/n, and 

E roceed aftei wards to considei those which Spon has advanced in 
is travels, for 1 do not possess his other v\ rilings, and if this 
author be consistent, I am not afraid of Itis authority. 

1 . Scaliger begins his argument, in ordei to prove that Pyaitep~ 
sion pieceded Maimat teriorif by endeavouring to show that Pos/^ 
deon answered to Jtiiiuary. {De emendat. Temporum, 1> 1 ) I1ie 
witnesseb whom he calls aie Piutaich and Anacreon. Plutarch’s 
words may be thus given in Latin — “ Ciesar scxcentib delectis 
equitibus et quinque legiouibus circa brumam atque Januarii 
initium, quern mensem Athenienses videntnr Posideonem appel* 
lare, man se commisit.” {In Ctrsare) The mistakes committed 
by Plutaicli concerning the oider of the months have been amply 
commented upon by Dodwell. (Piss. 11 .) With regard to the 
verses of'Anacreon, to which Scaliger wouj^ not have resorted, if 
he had felt himself stiong, they prove nothing more than that the 
poet considered Pvsideon as a whiter month, which I shall'not 
deny to him, since I hold that it answered to part of November 
and of Dccembei. But let us udiniie how Scaliger could appeal 
to Plutarch, who makes Posideon coincide with January, when this 
writer^s testimony is plainly and directly contradicted by Aristotle, 
who says that the female thunny-hsh seems to bring forth at two 
different seasons, and that the first bringing for^h is ror Uos'i- 
tiAMi, Ttov T^oirnv —abotU Posideon, bi^ore the Solstice* It is 
clear then, from this, that Posideou preceded the winter Solstice,, 
and that it could not accord with January. {Aristot. Nat. JiUt. 
1. V. c. y.) There is, however, another passage in Aristotle, which 
is^ if possible, stronger, and whkh shows that Plutarch’s testi¬ 
mony upon this point cannot be listened to, > He makes mention 
{Meteor. 1. 1 , c. d.) of a remarkable star, which rooehi the month 
Gumc/ton^ At the fVinter Solstice. From this it js evident, that 
Oam^ioH comprehended part of December, and part of Jfanuaiyr; 
md it is disputed by none, 1 think, that Posideou precede^iGtfine- 
UoHn ''Theophrastus likewise (1. vii. c. 1.) places the Winter Sol- 
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nice in Gamehon; and now, T hope, it will be allowed to me, that 
1 have not heie mected ScaligeA opinion totally without exarnhh- 
atioii. It IS cltaily iinppsiiible that Posideon could have coincided 
with January. ^ 

Sculigcr having argued that Posideon answered to January, and 
having stated that Pyampshn answered to November, contends 
that Mttvnacterion couht be no otlier than l>crcmber. The first 
autlior, to xthom he appeals, is Pliilauh, wKo {in Demnsth.) con¬ 
nects Jtoedromiottt and P^anepnon. If this were 

the order, it is ciyar that cither followed Ppanepsion, 

or could not have had a place among the Attic nionth<,. Scaliger 
likew ise cites llarpocratioii, who fluiishcd in the time of Antooi- 
niut Pius, and who asserts that Maimactri iou was the fifth montli, 
which, accoidiiig to Scaligei’s mode of reckoning, answered to 
December, for his ordei is evidently as follows— Heiatombieont 
(the first mouth) August— MetngeUriioii, iseptemher — Boedivmiott, 
October— Pyanipsion, November— Miimat lerioii, December— 
PoiideoH, Januaiy, Cut 1 think that Scaliger might have 
paused befoie he tiusted to such com pa latively recent authors as 
Plutarch and Haipociatiun. After the time of Alexander, the 
Greeks generally reckoned according to the Macedonian yejir and 
mouths, (see Dodwell's Diss. ix.) and tiiesc in their turn wcieiu 
a gicat measure superseded by the use of the Roman yeai and 
months. If then we wish to know the real oidei of the Attic 
months, we should consult those aiithois, who fiorished before, or 
at least about the time of tlic establishment of the Macedonian 
empire; and by no mbnns repose on the autlioi ity of those, who 
did not write until after tite Macedonian empire had crumbled 
away, and the Gieeks had for centimes been the slaves, and had 
in many things adopted the usages of the Romans. 1 liave shown, 
on the authoiity of Aiistotlc, that Posideon could not have an¬ 
swered to Januaiy, and that the Winter Solstice ac’corded with 
Gameliou. Posideon, therefore, could not have comprehended the 
latter part of December. It is, however, geneially agreed, that 
Posideon immediately pieceded Gamehon; and it consequently 
follows, that Posideon comprehended the iattei pait of November, 
and the fiist pait of December. Again it is generally agreed, Uiat 
Maimactejion and Ppanepsion whmh both anleiior to Posideon; 
consequently if P^anepsion comprehended part of November, 
which it certainly did, there is no room left for Maimacterion to 
come between P^anepsion and Posideon; and Maimaclerion must 
have been aiftenor in order to both these months. What then 
becomes of Plhtarch's statement, when he connects Metageitnion, 
Boedrtmuon, and Ppanepsion i What becomes of the testimony of 
llarpocration, who makes Maimavtenon accord with Decemlwr f 
Scaliger himself makes Pi/anepsion accoid with November; and 
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1 hold that the latter part of it accorded with the first part of that 
month. Jliit J have shown that the latter part of November, and 
Che first part of December, coincided with Poiideon, If, there* 
fore, tie follow Plutarch for the older of ^le three months after 
Heeatombaoii, then, because P^anepsion answered to the second 
part of October and to the first part of November, and because 
Posideoff answeied to the second part of November and to the 
first part of December, Maimaetenon is actually excluded alto- 
gethei by this arrangement from the list of th^Attic months, 
ifarpocratiun’s evidence falls of itself. J, theie^e, do not hesi¬ 
tate to iHect both these authorities, and to place Maitiiacterion 
between /foedrorniow and Pi/anepsiort. 

In Older, however, to contirm his opinion, Uiat there was an 
interval between Pmuep^ioH aud PosideoUt Scaliger quotes a 
passage from llieophrastus, who says, that the Prunm Mgyptia- 
ca begins to blossom in Pyanepsiottf and that the fruit ripens about 
the Wiiitei Solstice. Snreiy ^‘aliger w as determined at all events 
to contradict Gaza, when he had recourse to the evidence of Theo¬ 
phrastus. lids author expiessly states, that the Winter Solstice 
accoided with Gamefiott. Theie is no doubt then, that he must 
have arranged the months, in the manner which must result from its 
being tiue, that the Winter Solstice tewk place in OameiiiMf and 
1 see nothing wonderful in the fact, that a fruit-ttee which blossomed 
about the end ot October, or beginning of November, bote ripa 
fruit about the end of December. 

Scaliger has likewise cited Diodorus Sienfus, whose testimony, 
be xecnis to think, decisively pioves, that' Pyanepmn preceded 
JdaimaclerioUf and that this month W'as followed by Posideun ^— 
'A‘>rh w xaAouriv rm iurrA rav 

xareL r^v apurov SitTriguv ouBsvet ^a<rh iffeuriett. Trgaamig 

Cu^eueijc. rw Sa SevTsgstg, Scaliger stops here, but 

he should have continued the sentence— xa) xaxd rou; he to5 
xetT oA/yov TrXtotfyphoig, (L. ill.) A meiiseenim quern Maimac- 
terionein Athcnieiwes vocaut, nulla septeintricmum ciica ursam ad 
primani usque vigiliani; Pusideone u^que ad secundam ; in se- 
queiitibus etiani paullatira a navi^antibus baud conspici, perhibe- 
tur.** In the passage befoie us Diodorus is speaking of the 7 stars 
of the fVatu, as observed by those, 1 conclude, who were navi¬ 
gating the Indian ocean, and who, as the latter part of the sentence 
elearfy intimates, were steeling a southern collide, until they lost 
^ht of altogether. Now in what latitude, about SOOO 

years ago, wwld the 7 stars of die ffain be under the horizon 
exactly faf a whole watch, or for three houis of the night; and 
in whal^son of the year would the most northern of these atm 
(a in*'Una Major) set with the sun.' To give the answers with 
entiresprocisiop is mote than I will undeifake—for in order to do 
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so, tho position of the Wain, with respect to the circles of th» 
sphere, should be found for the time when Diodorus lived (nearly' 
about flOeX) >ears ago); but I may observe from a rough calcula* 
tion, that the star tt was then almost 5* iiearer*to the Pule than it 
is at present. I lii^, then, that Diodorus must have spoken of 
observations made in a latitude, at the least, 1 think, as far south 
as 16'’on this side of the Equator. I likewise lind, that the time 
of year, when a in Ursa Major set in that age, and in that latitude, 
with the Sun. must have been about 10 da^s before the Autumnal 
Equinox; anoythat the 7 stais of the IVain would be under the 
horizon during 4 hours of the ni^ht in the same season. Now I 
make Maimacterion to be the month w hen the Autumnal Equinox 
took place; nor do 1 hesitate to say, that for Po»deon in the tex^ 
we should read Pyanepsion. The circumstances desenbed by 
Diodorus could not have taken place in .December and January, 
with which months Scaliger would have the months mentioned in 
the text to coincide. Tney must have happened in Uie Autumn, 
and not in the Winter; and thus from die very evidence so confi¬ 
dently adduced by Scaliger, 1 conclude against him, that Maimac- 
ierion coincided partly with September, and partly with October, 
rather than with December. 

Now comes Scaligei’s argument “ from a date in Ptoirmy*s 
astronomy ."—** Timotharis apud Ptoleinaeum anno Nabunassaii 

466, qui erat 48 Calippi, I'hoth, vii. nuavt^j/iamg r rfXeuTwmf, 
observavit Lmiam conjunctam Spica; Virginia. Quod tempus 
convenit diei octa\ae Novembiis. Proinde Neomciiia Pye- 
nepsionis Calippici xvi Octobris. Hecatombseon niitem illius 
anni coepit xviiii Julii. A xviui Julii ad xvi Octobris sunt 
dies nonaginta : qui constituunt menses Lunares Calippi tres 
pnetentos, et ncomeiiiam quarti ineuutis. Nam 89 dies sunt menses 
tres lunares, quibiis si adjeceris neomeniam quaitiroenbis,fiimt dies 
90. Ergo ncoineuia Pyanepsionis erat quai ta a neomenia lleca- 
tombasonis. Antecedit igitur Maauactcrioncm P^anepsio, et 
Posideonem Miemacterio.’’ (De Emendat. Temp. 1. 1). 

How far this a''gument is to be depended on will perhaps appear 
from the following observations of Dodw'ell. 

" Atuue hitic obiter locus Pyanepsionis a Petavio assignatus, 
non modo adversus Scaligei um, verutn etiam Salmasium et Petitum 
asseritur. Jam enim ostendimiis iiitervallum inter Aiithesterionis 
viii*" et Pyanepsionis xxv" idem fuisse ac inter Januani xxix ■ 
et Nov. viiiB qui mensis est a Januario x*". Et simile plane 
spatium ^t inter menses JEgyptiacos Athyr, cujud^diea xxix”* 
Anthesterioips diei vni*^ respondebat, et Thotb, cujiis dies vii]* 
idem erat Pyanepsionis xxvi**^. Est enim Thoth ab Athyr mensia 
similiter x"*. Et quiddm prwter v Epagomenas in anni supe* 
lioris fine addhitias. Inde manifestum erit x*"* tunc in lapsu fitim 
Lunationem. Jdque verissimum erit si v*** uunierctur anni Attici 
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mensis PyanepBion. Sic eniin sdie Antliestei ioqIb vm* ad diem 
'Pjranepsionis similiter vni*" notem erunt menses integri, et qui 
sequuntiir dies ad mensem x"* proinde spectabunt. * Inde certilm 
est tempore 'riiiiof'tiaridi.s nouduin loco niimerari potuisse 
Pyanepsionem. Fnstea fioii potuit ut locum,iiiescio qua de causa, 
cum M.vmactciiunc mutant.’' (Uaw? CyiH Calippici Civilis Diss. 
liO 

This slalcmeiit, considered together with what piccedes, and to 
which 1 lelci the leader, appeals to me tiiliielj .to oveithrow 
Scaiiger’s argument, when he atleuipts to prove nuin Ptolemy, 
that Pjfonepaioii held (he fouiih ,ulace m the iiinn; ancient order of 
the Attic months. I Kivc likewise to leinaik that Sea tiger sajs, 
that in the vear, to wIikIi he alludes, Hecatomlni.>iu iKgaii on the 
Idlh uf Julj. Now j^he Suninin Solstice, as is well known, coin¬ 
cided with Jhratomhaoii. We must, theiefore, obseive, that 
Scaliger, if acctiiatc in one seme, uaniiot bti so iu niirHher ; for it 
is obvious, that o’/ZA icspat to Z/ic sons it would he iiurcurate 
to state, that Uefatomhcun, in which the Sun came to the Solstice, 
accorded with the end ol our month of July, and the eominence- 
ment of our month of August. 

I have now. Sir, as biicily as I could, laid before you some of 
my reasons for differing Irotn Scaliger, and foi placing Mtthnac- 
terion before Pyanepsfott in the older of the montlis, as (hev con¬ 
stituted the ancient Attic year; and even from what T have already 
stated, 1 might leave it to your readers to judge, whetbei, or not, 
JMr. S. were quite justified in accusing me of “ re (living an error." 
But, it seems, he can bring the matter to the, tost of “ ocular de¬ 
monstration." l^e alludes to the inscription mentioned by Spon. 
1 shall soon dispatch what L have to say concerning this ** ocula!i* 
demoiistriitiou." 

2. Spoil found a inarbi«* at Athens in 1G7C, on which a list of 
the Attic mouths was insciihcd; and in this inscription Pi/amphion 
pxecoAea Maimaclcrion. Now, Sir, I have never contended that, 
in more recent times, this may not hqve been the order, and that 
the two months in question may not have change^ places.' There 
is, howevei, no doubt in my mind, and 1 have already supported 
my opinion by some strong evidence, that in more ancient times, 
Maimacterion preceded Ppanepsion; and 1 am not in the least 
shaken by tlie iiibcription produced by Sf|on. it is full of Roman 
name;. This shows, by ^ own coufession,/* qae cotte inscrip¬ 
tion n'est que depuis le tenth que les Roniains se^r6ndirent maitrea 
de la Gr^e, %t quo la langue Latine se maria pqtur ainsi avec 

ia Gr(^quc." And is it really for such an in8Cii]pttou aa that 

we are to sti^^-aside such testimony as we possess ? .But thb is not 
idl. 'rhist^unted iivicription, which giVIs a list of ail the Attic 
months, commences with BoedromiotL When did Boedromion 
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aftand the first of the Attic months ? At no period of Greece 
liefore diat countiy was coiiquejed by the J^bmans; and, as far as 
1 know, at no period since. W hat then is the conclusion ? Why, 

I should think, that the author of this half Unman, half Greek in* 
acriptien did not know^he real order of the months. Spon con- 
fesseik that Haediomion was not the fust month, but as the in* 
scnption shows that the GymnananhA were chummed every roontli, 
he imagines the tuiluwina; sint;ular expliination of the difficulty— 

** Ce II est pas/! says he, “ que le mois Doedfomion flit le premier 
de l’ainj4e, car iP6tott sculement Ic troisienie; mats peut-6tre com- 
nien^oit on alors kes exercices du Gytniiase, cominc nos iiiiivcrsit^s 
s’ouvrcnt cn quelqucs endioils an muis de Mai, en d'autres au mois 
d'0( tuhie ” Yes, our univeisitics open at did'erent seasons, after 
being liosed diiiiiig the vacations; but beie is u list of Gym/insf* 
anhs for eaik and evety month of the .year; and tlie month 
Btmliouuou, which wajeieally the thud, is set down as the first 
month What should w'e think, if we weie informed by tlie 
UiiiveiMty of Oxford, that a diffeicnt prohssoi should tcadieveiy 
moiiib, and if we were to find January pul down as the teiiUt 
iiioiitli of the year? But Spoil, in (he opinion of Mr. S., has 
totaliv refuted Petavius and Dodwell. Spon Was certainly a 
leai ned man ; but ho was ignorant upon this particular point, as 
to make Heiatornbibon in the ancient Attic year coincide with tlie 
veinal pqiitiiov. Ecatomboeon etoit Ic premier mois do rann6e 
qut cuiiimun^oit appareinmont i\ Tiquinoxe, et d l’eutr4e du Prin- 
tems/' i his sentence plainly proves, that Spon knew little of the 
ancient Attic year. Het atombteon never coincidi>d with the vernal 
equinox, nor did the Attic year commence at that season, until 
long after the Christian sera, when the Chiistiuis had obtained 
sufficient mtUience at Athens to make the month, in which Easter 
Sunday fell, the first month of iheyeai. (See Petitiis de Ann. Att.) 
This is the author truly, who, according to yoiii eoi respondent, has 
totally lefiited such writers as Pctaii and J)udneii! 

When Mr. S. accused me of reviving an eriur, wJien 1 stated 
that Maimacterion^gxwd with die latter cud of Sepk'inher and 
the first part of October, and consequently that it preceded l*yamp- 
sioii, he seems to have tiustcd rather too implicitly to the Abb6Bar* 
tliGcmy, from whom lie cites a lung passive, and ffura whom he 
probably learned that Scalfkir «iid Spon had been hostile to my 
opinion, i have already answered the statements of Scaliger and 
Spon; and as Mr* S! cites the Abb6 Baitheleniy aguiiisl'me, 1 will 
cite Aristotle agkinst him. Mr. S., it is tiue, speaks in a very 
decided ton^ and positively asserts that 1 am m an error. 1 ma;^,, 
perhaps, be agaiu in an error, but 1 am of opinion that Aristotle s 
authority, concerning the ancient order of the Attic months, may 
possibly balance, not only the Abb6 Barth^^femy’s audioiity, but * 
his own. 
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It is agreeHi that coincided,*at least in part, with 

November. I hold, Chat it answered to part of October and part 
of November—it being always understood, that'I am reckoning 
according to the seasons. Aristotle, speaking of the time of rut* 
ting among the deer, says —'H ^eiay/vir«i jxer* it»fA 

rdy xu) MeufumTuqwvct—** Coitus fit post Aictuiuni 

circa Boedromionem et Maimacteiionem.” (De Naf. Anim. /. vi. 
e. 29>) Now, unless Mamacterion immediately followed Bpedro- 
tnion^ and consequently pieceded P^anepsion, np sense can be 
made of this passage. But this is not all. To nx the season of 
these months, we must find the, time when Arctwus rose at Athens 
in the age of Aristotle. Atcturus has now, I think, about 200^ 
degrees of right ascension, and about 9Sf of northern decimation. 
Athens is situated qearly about 37° 58', N. L. Aristotle florished 
about 2150 years ago, which cairies us back about a sign. The 
time when Arcturus rose with the sun cart be easily calculated for 
this period; but 1 must leave it to others to decide, in how many 
da}S exactly this star emerged from the solar rays. Ptolemy allows 
generally 10 or 12 da}s for the emergence of a star; but consider* 
lug the latitude of Arcturus, I know not whether this may be 
quite correct here. Still, howxver, 1 think, 1 cannot be far 
wrong, if I state, that at the peiiod mentioned above, Arctitrus 
rose heliacally at Athens about ]2da}s befoiethe Autumnal Equi* 
nox. Thus A/ctutus would rise among the last days of Boedrom- 
ion, which, according to my statement, coincided with die last 
part of August, and the first pait of September, as Maimacte- 
rion did with the last part of September,, and the drst part of 
October. Aristotle afiii ms that the luttiiig season among the deer 
took place after die rising of Arctwus, (which happened abourifi 
days before the Autumiul equinox,) about the months Boedtomion 
and Maimatterion. How is it possible, then, if Aristotle knew the 
namcjLof the Athenian months, and the time when An turns rose, 
that Maimacterion should ansu er to Pecember, as Scaiiger asserts ? 
How is it possible, under these cincumstances, that Pifanepsion 
could precede Maimactenon? 

But the Abb6 Barth^lcmy refers us to another marble found at 
Athens by Chandler, and from die iosciiption upon it be concludes 
it to be certain, that Pyanepsion imnse^ately followed Boedromion 
in the order of the Aide months. * liPp plain, that if it did so, 
Aristotle could not have known that order, whep he wrote the sen¬ 
tence which 1 have cited from him. Let us then examine this in¬ 
scription, and see whether, or not, it be necessai? 1p,cottie to the 
same conclusion with the Abb5. • 

The in8cri|>tion in quesdoii is in a mutilated state. It is undoubt¬ 
edly very ^ancient, and must, 1 should,think, have been anterior to 
t|ie Aechonship of Euclid in d>e p^ili Olympiad. Tlie Omega 
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does not occur—the H is employed as an aspirate—^the Gamma has 
the form of an uncial Lamaa A —and the Lamia has nearly the 
form of the Homan L. Mr. S. says, that this inscription is to the 
same purport with that adduced by Spon. Has he seen it ? As far 
as from a cursorv inspection i can make it out, this fragment 
copied by Chandler seems to contain directions concerning liba¬ 
tions, 8ec. to be offered by the priests and the citizens from the 
beginning of Metageit/fiou md Doedromionf^even to the JOiii of 
Pyanepsion, (there M'ritten Ilvawpaiov, the ^ not being yet in use 
among tlie Athenians,) and afterwards from die beginning of 
Gamuion and AHtheslerion, even to tbe 10th of E/aptieholion, 
Here Pyauepsion is made to follosr Boedromion, and no men¬ 
tion is made of Maimacterion t and thus it may be thought that 
Arbtotle, in the sentence quoted above, had really confounded the 
order of the months. But how came it, Hbat the Abbe Barth6- 
lemy, who seems to havh examined the inscription, was not aware, 
that it appears to record one of those decrees, by which the 
priests airanged, or altered, the months, according to their festi¬ 
vals, and upon particular occasions P In doing this, however, the 
changes, which were made for religious purposes, can scarcely be 
supjmsed to have extended farther. I'hat those, w'ho presided 
over religious matters, and who celebrated the mysteries, occa¬ 
sionally alteied the months, is indubitable. Thus Plutarch says, 
St^to)i\!OVs Yvmpi^v emwTOS *Av9s(migi&vei tov Jt/uvouyiwva 
juivou; xetkeiv x«) voplfytif StsXow rm ru vghs hyegav. 11 ere 

then we find it stated that, for a particular purpose, it had been 
decreed to call and gomider Anthesterion Munyvhhn, Now no 
festival whatever took place at Athens during the month Muimac- 
terion. A modern author is mistaken in placing the festival of 
Ceres in that mouth; and, as Qronovius has observed before me, 
there was no such festival as the MaimacUna^ which is only to be 
found in modern books. Tims then we can account for the omis^ 
sion' of the month Maimacterion in the inscription before us. lliis 
was the only month in tbe year during which no public religious 
festival, or 'ccremohy, was celebrated at Athens. V\hat might be 
the reason of this 1 know not, but it accounts for the omission of 
Maimacterion in a decree relating to religious ceremonies, espe¬ 
cially as we find, that in j[uch decrees one month was sometimes 
ordered to stand for anotflU. In this way, liken isc, wo may ac¬ 
count for the mistakes of later authors, who, finding this month 
dmitted, or transposed, in decrees issued by tlie Bat<nKivi and his 
colleagues,.with a view to the celebration of religious festivals, 
&c. were embarrassed where to place it. 

( return then with undiminished confidence to tbe authority of 
Aristotle, who makes Maimacterion follow immediately^ after 
fioednmion, Mr. S. tells us, however, that die Abb6 rightly re- 
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/ers to Sam. Petit, uho iepratcdl,> maintains, in his Ecloga Chro~ 
noho^neSt that &cvlij) sentences in Aiistolle prove, ''inter Boe- 
dromioiiem atqiic Maininrteiioncni esse medium Pyanepsionem/’ 
Ji 4. p. ]f)d I iia\e to lament, that the only part of Petit’s 
work f pirtstss, VI/ that which treats De Jnno JtluOj 

cannot bf tli it to which the learned gentleman alludes. 1 should, 
indeed, nmcli wish to secihtsc scutciiccs, which are to prove that 
Aristotle has c ontiadij ted hiinsclt: tor besides the passage, which 
I have all lady cited, theie are seveial sentences in ^ristotlc, which 
scLin clcaily to prove, that accoidiiig to him, Maimaitenon im> 
iiicdiitcl) lolloWcd liocfhomiom 'llius he says,‘(Dc Nat. Anmi. 
fj Mil ) that the ijuiils depait in Boedtomionj and the cranes in 
hfannodenoH; and it is tino, tliat the cianes d< part immediately 
after the quails likfwi&t nniitions, that the itellans pio- 
ducch twiie in the mouih Mainituteriov y and natural historians 
tell me, that this happen*! about the Autumnal Equinov in die 
JVIedileri aneaii. 

[ leave It, now, Sii, to }oui leaders to judge, whether, or not, 
Ml. S be really entitled to their credit, ivheii, from the specimen 
' which he gives, he generally accuses me of reviving eriois, and of 
introducing novelties without sufficient evidence. It is not the 
least c\traoidinaiy thing in this attack against me, that it is ab¬ 
solutely of no consequence at all to my argument in my £**say, 
whether Mamuiitenon piecedeil Pyanepnon, or not. 

Some of youi jcadcis may peiliaps be surfirised, that I appear 
so desirous to exculpate myseit fiom tlie charges brought against 
me by my anonjmous antagonist of Noiwicli^ who has bWn assail- 
log me ioi the diieu la-t ycais in }oui Journal, while [suffer to 
sleep vnnioticed the calumnious misreprc-einations oi ati unpublish¬ 
ed woik of mill, wliiih appealed in an mi tide of the Quarterly 
Keview. l^ut the gio^s b'unders of the Reviewer can haidl> have 
escaped the detection of literary men ; and my fiiend Pindex has 
sufficiently ausweiid the calumnies so industriously spread against 
mi As my lelteis have occupied >60 many pages, it becomes 
my dutv equally to correct the mistakes which I have really made 
in*them, and to defend myself when unjustly attacked.' 


1 It IS entu-ely with tbis view, that I think it necessary to c»>rrect a pas¬ 
sage in my Essa) on the 40th c h.vpter of Genesis>-—{ hail indeed corretted 
it in part; hut as my candid crmcb took no notice o7 these corrections, 
piihlisned more than two years ago, 1 shall repeat and enhu^e here 
Ad extra-rodiaial tonsRUatioa may be denominated the pqraiMittllon of a 
sign under (oiiv different circumstances-t—l. Any constellation rising from 
the horizon b^ide a sign—2. A constellation risug along with a wgn to the 
meridian—3 A constrTlatiott rising opposite to a sign—4 A constellatiDn 
rising to the meridian opposite to a sign. That these different uses of the 
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But to return to Mr. S. This Genllf*man proceeds to accuse 
me of making Homer place the harvest in Hgi/pt in the montli of 
Metageitnion^wiiich, accoiding to iity arraugetiicnt, coincided with 
part of July and part of August. To this -I must give a positive 
denial. I have not spoken of the harvest in 1'^gj/pi at all. Mj 
words are these—If th^ Greeks began to plough and to sow im¬ 
mediately after the tenth of IJcraiambuon, they might reap before 
<the end of Metageilniou. 'I'his will not appear cxtraurdinaiy, 
w'hen we consider the (jnickness of vegetation in Greece," 8lc. 
(Class. Jour. Xi. 18.) What then could induce Uie learned Gen¬ 
tleman to assert, that 1 had made |lonirr place the harvest in 
FsSfjpl in Metageilt/ioit? Is it because I have said in another part 
of iny Bssa}', that the poet, iu his dcsciiptiouof the 12 pictures,* 
** adverted to certain customs, manners, and usages, burrow$id in¬ 
deed originally from the Egyptians, hut already established in his 
own time among the Greeks . But this would give us a cavil 
founded on an induction so absurd, and so remote, that 1 must 
conclude, that there bks been some slip of t(te pen, and tliat the 
Gentleman meant io write Greece, instead of JHgt/pt. Most 
certuiniy I have never said, that Homer placed tbe harvest in 
Egypt, during a season when the low'cr 'part,,at'least, of that 
country was ovcrllowed by the waters of the Nile; nor can any 
such inference he drawn, because I stated elsewhere in my Essay, 
that Homer adverted in his pictures to certain customs, usages, 
and manners, w^iich were oiiginally Egyptian. 

Mr. S. is so obliging as to inform me, that in the countries bor¬ 
dering on the Mediterripiean, the harvest is earlier than it is in 
Britain, yihy did he not go on, and tell me, that it is earlier on 
his side of the Tweed than on mine ? Hut, Sir, after a pretty long 
residence in Italy,' Sicily, and Turkey, 1 may be allowed to know 
something of the seasons of sowing and reaping in those countries, 
i think, then, that 1 have heard that there-are (in the more feitilc 
districts at least,) two harvests in theyear.^ Now, if the reader will 
turn to my Edsay, he will thit 1 ^stitjctly aUudem this second 
harvest, which, for fhe reasons there assigned, 1 have placed in 
Metageitmon. I .was speaking of this second Jmr*ve$t as 

taking place in Greece, and not in Egypt, must, 1 should think, be 


word are legiOm^iCi not be disputed by thoce, who know that the 
Greek preposition srd^vjglpifieasomotiaics ji$xta and sometimes tontra. 

■ Owing tq.someaceid^ in transcrifaiog tlie passage in the copy sept to 
the press, s<]P^nc<'banning with the words “ Perhaps the alhision.V * 
&c. waSiUM^te^ ro rCad^s fbllowni—.Perhaps the allusion 

may be la flowed in his descent hf-&eorpius ado the Adder 

concomitant : hut the idtusioa will also apply to H^dra, which sets with 
CerUaaiMSf a paraniitellon ot Scorpiia. * At Ctiara Ccntaiiriis ocridic cum ‘ 
Hydm."^ ffyg. ^ t 
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clcarlj evident to am peroun, \\lio is not determined to miaconstriie 
meaning. 

Before 1 close this letter, I Mi<>h to say a few words more con* 
cerning the diilicult) of making the Attic months correspond with 
our own. Without acheitiiig to the /u//^pd hoUow months, or to 
the observance at different pcjiods of the lunar and solar years, 1 
have to remark, that the Gommenccinent of the year, and that the 
months themselves, rhunged their places at different eras, llie 
most ancient Attic 'j^ear, as Dudwcll and others hfive proved, com¬ 
menced about the \\ iiitei Solstice in the month Gamelion, 'I'he 
commencement of the }car was afterwards fixed about ihe Summer 
Solstice in the ninnih Heiatomha.onj as appears from various 
authorities. But after the time of Alexander, not only was the 
Attic year made to ^voiuincucc uitli the Autumnal equinox, but the 
name of the new first month was called ilecatombaony though it 
began in September instead of June. Again, when the use of the 
Julian year became general tlnoughout the Roman empire, the 
commencement of the Attic year was transferred nearly to the 
season of the Winter Solstice, and the first month, according to 
this new arrangement, was still called Tlecalombaon. From this 
statement, which 1 give on the authority of Petit, it must be evi¬ 
dent, that we can rely much more safely on the testimony of 
Aristotle cunceming the order of the months in the ancient Attic 
year, than that of Plutarch, or of flarpocration. It is likewise 
not to be foi gotten, that the college of Priests occasionally trans¬ 
posed the montlib. ll was ordered by the laws and the oracles, 
says Geminus, to Du£ii* jmtu rgin, whether w'ith respect to months, 
days, or years. Accoi dingly in Chandler's inscription xve find ttiis 
number observed; but us no public leligious ceremonies W'erc cele¬ 
brated in Maimm tei ion, it is passed over in the decree, in which 
the month Po&xieon is likew ise omitted. The order of the months 
seems also to lia\c been occasionally ebanged by deciees of the 
people. 1 wish tsome of your coi respondents would favor me with 
a comment db the following wot4s of Demosthenes— Tore rofvvy 

. xa) jMra, ruuja * Si■kdovro; ro5 lyiMiroii 

roi^TOU, *£xaTOjbi|3f(ii3y, MeTctysiTvuoVf Boifipo/iftm, Tourou rov 
fioXis itrrei roL Uxu vseOg mrsTrei^ecTs l^ona ^api^ftov xtvig 

ical irivTs rihuvret apyvpUv, {01 if nth. ill.) But be this passage 
explained as it may, I think that the testimony of Aristotle fully 
Justifies mein placing Mnimactei ion immediately after liuedromiou. 

I really trust, Sir, that when iiiy letter of the 6th of April, and 
the one wli^ 1 am now willing, shall belaid before your readers, 
they will nm conclude, from Uie specimens which Mr. S. has ad¬ 
duced i^ainst me in your IGili ^io-, that 1 am in the habit of 
obtriidilig eirors mi them, without e^atllilung the evidence, or 
bemg at all acquainted with the subjects concerning wliitb I wiite. 
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The Ic&rned Gentleman would, perhaps, he as well employed in 
searching for mistakes in his own productions as in mine. lie 
reproves the Abb6 Barthdlemy for citing Suidas, as one of those 
BUtlioro, who place Maimactcrion afler Fyanepsion. When he 
thus quarrels with those^* who are on the sainc side with him, and 
accuses them of mistakes, where they have made none, what are 
his opponents to expect ? Suidas, says Mr. S., has said nothing 
about the matter. Has he not indeed? Wliy>then, what are the 
following words — MaifixxryiprJvf 6 vgfJLirros mg *Adi^xlots, i 
'lavouagiogY When llecatombteoVj accoiding to the Macedonian 
regulation, was made to coincide with September, MaimacterioUf 
if it followed Pyanepsion, would he the jtli month, and would 
necessarily coincide with January. 'Flic testimony of Suidas upon 
this subject of the Attic months is certainly of no avail, lie states 
Pusidem to be the samq w'ith Hecenibcr, aiitl bow could this be, 
if MaimacteJion corresponded with January? But though the 
testimony of Suidas upon tliis subject he of little value, yet such 
as it is, there can be no doubt of its being rightly referred to by 
the Abbe Barth^leiny; and then conu's this accurate critic, 
Mr. S., who never speaks upon a subject vvithout examining the 
evidence, and tells us, that Suidas has said nothing about the 
matter i 

1 am glad to see, in your last Nuniher, (XVtI.) that this 
writer is at his Coptic exercises again. 1 should never have dis- 
turhed his lucubrations, if 1 had not been so repeatedly, and, I 
must add, in most instances so unjustly attacked by him. J have, 
how'ever, been much ^entertained by some of his etymological 
Noveltiei. i have only time at present to take notice of one ex> 
ample of his ingenuity. 

'^Hie Gieeks and Romans denominated cotton byms. Mr. $. 
undertakes to show, that this word byssus is derived from the 
Egyptian; and tlic process, by which he obtains this result, is 
curious enough. 'I'be raw material w'as called by the Greeks 
tana ligneOf (probably because it was the produce of a 
shrub, or tree,) mid sometimes, (apparently fur the sake of 
brevity,) lignum. But the learned Gentleman thinks that 
the Greeks might tiave heard, that the Rgyptian& called this mate¬ 
rial by a name which signified wood —viz. boo% from which he de¬ 
rives the Greek fiUaxrcs* He admits, that there is no such word in 
Coptic as ^ 0 ^ or booif signifying ecroo^; bu' and/3», bear that 
meauiog. Lek us olraerve then the felicity, with which the ety- 
molg^^y ip qsade out. £(o, in the Saidic, should be pronounced 
like boo in ho(^. Now if we only add an s to boo, we shall have 
boor; and if we suppose that the Greeks added sos to boor, we 
•hall obtain a word very like in sound to ^utoos! What can be 
more satisfactory than this etymology ? Some objectors may tell us, 
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tbat there is no such word as hdos^ hguumt in Coptic; and that 
we have no light to coin Mords lot the sake of an etymological 
h}pothesi!i. Ihit VI hat does all thi» signify ? Why/vihen it favors our 
etymolog), should we doubt^ that hoo was once (pcihaps long 
time ago) wiitten and pionounccd llesidcs, it is ceitdiB, 

that ligHumf and the Greek word for cotlOH, fivcra-oSf begin 
with the same letter; aiid^ therefore, we are fully entitled to come 
to our conclusion. . 

This is not all, however. The Coptic woid hboos signifies a 
garmentt and why should we not suppose with Mr. S., tbat this 
word is coAipouiiduti of to tovery and'f/oof, teo(id‘i The 

objcctois will pel haps callout again, that there is no such woid as 
hoo<ty lignum — t\iat hOoos, vestimcntum, comes from opeiiie* 
—that It literally s'Jjliifics a coi'et ing~~ znd tbat boosf- lignantj a 
word which docs not exist, can have nothing to do with the matter. 
Meie, howevei, wc will tell them, that our supposed word, booSy 
means iottoUf us w'cll as i^ood; and 8Uiely,*as We have coined the 
woid ouiselves, we may make it mean just what we please. We, 
therefoic, insist, tliat/n/^s, former, and oui supposed w'OidAoos, 
wood, alias lotlon, aie tlie elenieuls of bboo^, a garments To 
this the uhjcctois may indeed answer, tiiat if kbvos mean a cotton 
cover I ng, which it must do if our otyiiiology he light, there can he 
no other way of translating the words, cJiRUlC HIOiXT, 
in the 20(h chaptei of St. John, thin by rendeiiiig them thus— 
a cotton covering of linen; and it must he admitted, that this would 
be a coveiing latliei of a siiigiilai texture. 

If/DRUMMOND. 

April, 1814 . 


OBSERVATIONS ON MIE/fON^S LATIN POETRY. 

» « 

By,DR. C. SYMMON.S. 

•K 

w. are happy to have it in our power> by the obliging permission 
of Dr. Charles Symmons, to lay before our readers some remarks 
on Milton’s l^tin poetry contained in his of XMUon, Sd 
£d. Londgp, 1810. 8to. Some of them are from the pen of Dr. 
Parr, aaW^pears from the follovring acknow^ledgment in the Pre¬ 
face to the second edition: 
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<* Doctor Parr must forgive me if I here state that the benefit* 
which this edition of my work has derived from the assistance of 
his judgment, has been so considerable as to give him a just claim 
to the thanks of my, readers and myself. In a correspondence, 
which has passed between us, his deep and accurate erudition has 
supplied me with so many curious observations on tlie subject of 
Milton’s Latin poetry, that, if I could consent to arrogate the pos¬ 
sessions of a fnend for my own, and to shine with the wealth of 
another, I could now make a splendid figure; and appear to be 
great beyond the design of my nature^ or the indulgence of my 
fortune. 

'llie high reputation of Dr. Parr for learning and for talents can- 
^ not acquire a line of additional elevation from my panegyric ; and 
when 1 affirm that his virtues as a man arc equal to liis merits as a 
schol ir and a writer, 1 say only what his friends know to be true, 
and what his enemies have not the confidence to deny. I speak of 
him on this occasion only to gratify myself, and he must paidon my 
justifiable vanity-^-for 

** Ncc Phflcbo gratior ulla 
Qnam sibi quse Vari praescripsit pagina iiomen.” 

Preface, p. 23. 

jSf Sit hoc exilium pati ios adiisse penates. 

£leg. I. addressed to C. Deodati. 

Our author seems in tills place to be guilty of a false quantity, 
and to begin his hexameter very unwarrantably with a crctic. 
Terentianus Maurus accuses Virgil of the samd inaccuracy in the 
line « solus hie inflexit sensus,” &c. affirming with the old gram¬ 
marians, that hic and hoc were formerly written with two c’s, kicCf 
hocc^ being contracted from ktcce and hoecct and were always long. 
Vossius on the contrary asserts that these pronouns were long 
only when they were written with the double cc - « Ad quanti- 
tatem hujus pronominis quod attinet, producebant et hic et hoc 
veteres quando per duplex c ^ribebant hicc vel hocc, abjccto e ;* 
corripiebant cum e simplex scripsere. Art. Gram. 29. Of a 
short hic more than one instance may be pfoduced“ Hic vir 
hk estt tibi quern promitti scepim attdh t but not one, as far as my 
recollection is accurate, of a short hoe. H5c illud, germane, 
fuit,” “ Hic labor hoe opus est.” ** Hoc erat, alma parens ’— 

** Hoc erat expeito frustra Varrone.”— H6c erat in votis.” My 
friend, Dr. Pan;, however, has suggested that hoc is to be found 
short in th^ poets; and lus referred me to two places, 

one ill Plalitwi! and one in Terence, where it certainly occurs 
with' this quantity. If this authority, from poetry neither 
epic, elegiac, nor l]^c, can save Milton in this instance, it will be 
well j and one sin against prosody will be struck from his account* 
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^aUnasius, in his abusive repi/ to » The Pefence of the people of 
£ngland/* charges our au&ot's Latin verse with many of these 
violations of quantity, and the accusation is rraeated, as 1 shall re* 
mark in the proper place, by N. Heinsius. Though Milton’s Latin 
metre be not proof against rigorous inquisition, yet are its offences 
against quantity very few**-not more, perhaps, (tf the Scazons, ad* 
dressed to Salsilli, which seem to be constructed on a false principle, 
and some of the lines in the ode to Rouse, winch appear to have 
been formed in defifince of every principle, be thrown out of the 
question,) than four, or, at the most, five, of a nature not to be 
disputed. Of these I shall notice two in the Damon, one of them 
evidently a slip of the pen, as in a former instance he had observed 
^ the right quantity, and the other an unwarrantable licence rather 
than a fault of this qiecific description. In the Ided Platonicdf he is * 
guilty of shortening the second syllable of sempitemust which be* 
yond all controversy is long; and in his poem to his Fatlier he 
makes the last syllable of ego long, when it is unquestionably short; 
though here perhaps he might be justified in lengthening it, as the 
ictus of the verse falls on it. Of Academia, in the second Elegy, 
he shortens the penult in opposition to the uniform practice of me 
Greeks,and not sanctioned by any authorities, though countenanced, 
as Dr, Parr has acutely discriminated, by some examples among the 
Latins j and lastly, in the Alcaic ode on the death of Dr. Goslyn, 
he has left the inteijective, O, open in a situation, in which it is never 
found open in the Roman classics. When, contrary to the usage 
of Virgil, Horace, &.C., he lengthens the first syllable of Britoni- 
cum, in the Damon, he is supported by the authority of Lucretius, 
V. 1104. Nam quid Britannis coektm diffeire putamusi and when 
he makes the final syllable of temere short in Qpid temerS wolas, 
etc., he is justified not only by analogy, but by the sole authority 
which can be produced on the occasion, and as such to be admitted, 
the authority of Seneca, wlio in two places uses it as short-~> 

Sic temerS jaettn coUa perfundant comae. Hippo. 392. 

Pondusque et artus temerS cougesfos date.” Id. 1244. 

For these instances I am indebted to Dr. Parr. By Gray this 
syllable of temere is improperly made long-^Hospiti rtimis temere 
jacentem. I have omitted to state that, in the iambics on the death 
of Felton, Bishop of Ely, Neobolen is substituted without authority 
for Neobvden, This 1 oelieve to be an accurate and full statement 
of Milton’s real and imputed transgressions of Latin prosody in all 
its just severity, and diis will vindicate me for sayuig that his ofien* 
ces of (his description arc few, and not sufficient to support in its full 
extent <the charge, which bias been brought against him. ^ 1 am 
aware, however, though the circumstance was not in the contem¬ 
plation either of Salmasius, or of Heinsius, that Milton has fre* 
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quently 'sinned against the celebrated metrical canon, advanced by 
Dawes, and acknowledged by^ the chief scholars of the present ag«« 
which determines that in Latin prosody a short vowel is necessamy 
lengthened by the iminediate set^de^ce, though in a distinct wora, 
of sc, and st. thus dissent from the opinion 

-of Dr. Parr, from which tC^-l^l^nble to,dis3ent tvithout a feel- 
. ing of treiiibling diffidenibe, t'Ciixiin^t ^ofess mytelf to be certain 
of the authenticity of a law, which has not bean invariably observe 
1 >y. the greatest masters of , Roman numbers'in purest age of 
Roman taste—of a law, in' short, which l^s been^l^ien by Catul¬ 
lus, by Horace, by ‘yirgil, by QvH,' an^Iby To get 

rid of ah infraction 0 ^s rule are reduced 

to the violent expedient.of erasia^jthe o ffgM^ ^d^|#jthout the 
authority of a ringle MSy and when fine judg- 

ment and nice 'ear, is g#l^, "as he imputed 

crime, the cirefum^^^e ts^^^^i^ted numbers, 

the ** which W professes ^ employ. 

Well-—be of the i^lowing instances, 

of this rule by 

other of Roman pos^y^^.^^d particularly 

by ^e, Pf^^us,; in' whom more instahCj^^m a similar 

natth^are to'be'fouhi^lf, , ^, 7 . 

' l^is ^t magni^ vi^utibus undd ,<Sbxnandri.’* > - Oitull. > 
9 * Brachid ^ 9 ectavi sacris admors» colubris.’* Proper. 

« Cmisul!¥d^i$p<^,shryge 8 nostro de sanguine, et in Id. 

•f Ti^ul^l^no^ v^pndat^ Sfiflh hguri.”* Galli Eleg.. 

If this'hi^^stance, ^ 'work, the authenticity of 

which has been su8pe^^yt^'-.1lf0pkhasius.and othi^> should be 

iu -- -jf ^1.-ist|S^.^Smplii,iSROugh have b<»n adduced, 

to vindicate Milton, 

' ^ .^ * of.thf! age 'ji:^ past, he 

sr may^ be advanced in 
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known the orthography of one of the rivers of the Troady has fire- 
quently transgressed this rule, it was very generally observed by the 
Greek poets; and by the poets of what has been called the silver 
age of Roman composition, it has not, as far as I can discover, been 
ever violated. It would seem that to a Grf ek or a Roman ear the 
immediate sequence of the strong consonants in question suspended 
the voice on the preceding short vowel; but not in that degree as 
to make inattention to its effect an unpardonable offence against the 
harmony of the verse. I have occasionally hinted that Milton's 
Latin prose-composition is not altogether faultless j but its faults 
are fev* and tritial; and to d'vell on them would expend time for 
an insufficient object. On his Greek composition, of which the 
errors are more numerous and perhaps of greater magnitude, I 
have purposely foAome to offer any remarks, as that accomplished 
scholar and very acute critic, the Reverend Doctor Charles Burney, 
has completely exhausted the subject. 'When the almost infinite 
niceties of the Greek language are considered, and it is recollected 
that the great Sir WiUiam Jones, and even Dawes, the most accu¬ 
rate Grecian perhaps whom this island, till the present day, has 
ever produced, have not in every instance been able to observe 
them, the lapses in Milton's Greek composition will {possibly be 
regarded as venial, and not to be admitted in diminution of the 
fame of his Greek erudition. pp. 58, 63. 

An^feioi rictus is certainly an inaccurate expression. 

Vi^ereos rictus, if the verse had permitted it, would have been 
unexceptionable. Cdlumnia is, 1 fear, the property of prose rather 
than of poetry. It occurs frequently in Cicero, and sometimes as 
a forensic word \ but never in Virgil, nor, as I believe, in any of 
die Augustan poets. Many of I^ton's expressions in his Latin 
poems are not supported by nigh classical authority. p. 94. 

In their-scazons the Greeks use a wondee in the fifth place, 
but the Latins always an iambic. In the poem before us, (verses 
addressed to Salsilli,) Milton has violated this rule of Roman pros¬ 
ody in no less than twenty-one instances, by inserting either a spon¬ 
dee, or an anap^ in the place in question. This is to be guilty, 
not of false quatitityt but cf an erroneous fabric of verse, p. 188. 

I am afraid that Qur poet has been guilty, in this place, of a false 
quantity. The first s|ruable is unquestionably diort. 

His adjunj^t Ihfian nautse quo fositse relictum 
<* Clamassent} ut littus iMs, omoe sonaret." 

Viig. iSc/. trr. 

« Cui non dictus Htfhs piser i Id. 0eiir, at, 
y Trociv, Apoll. lib. I. 
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Ttt ^ugUvros tA «Aoxaju7$« ^ogeuvre;. Theocr. Id, Zlil, 

This, however, was only a slip of Milton's pen; in his seventh 
elegy the quantity of Hylas is right: 

(* Thiodamantaeus Naiade raptuspp. 173,6. 

« £t callebat aviOm linguas, et sidera Mopsus.” Epit. Damonis. 

Avium cannot, with any authorised license, be contracted into a 
dissyllable, p. 179. 

Nil me, si quid adest, movet, aut apes nlla fitturi.** £p. Dam. 

Doctor Parr has suggested to me, (and his suggestions on sub> 
jects of philological disquisition are always of moment) tliat *< fut- 
urum,” without an adjunct, never means future //nte, but a future 
event / and that Milton, in this place, is conseqiuiptl'y wrong in his 
latinity. p. 180. . ^ 

When he constructed this ode to Roal^ whUh is now a wild 
chaos of verses and no-verses heaped togeriiet confusedly and licen¬ 
tiously, Milton must be regarded as imprudent for not having taken 
any one model of acknowlraged authority, by a perfect assimilation 
to which, in the consbruction and combination of his metres, he 
might have secured Idmself from error and reprehension. Inat¬ 
tentive or lawless he must certainly be deemed, cither for not 
noticing, or for not following, the rule of systematising, which the 
moderation of the Latin poets chose to affect, rather than to indulge 
in that inexhaustible variety, that rapid uiterchange of numbers, 
which enchants and astonishes in the tragic solemnity of the chorus 
of the Grecian muse, or in the wild roll of her dithyrambic. This 
preference of a system lAay be observed amongst all, even the lat¬ 
est of the Roman poets i uou^ exceptions to it will be found in 
two or three choruses in Seneca'i plays, 590. a|Kl« (Edip, 

403.) which at the same time embtt transgressions « every ride 
of metre and of rhythm. To dkapprote then of the general plan 
and construction of this ode is only to admit that, in matters of this 
nature, innovation is dangetous and to be avoided: for, in compos¬ 
itions in the classical languages, what is without precedent may be 
contrary to principle; and in eiren AupdxtmetA m knowledge the 
vague surmises of probabihty, are doul^ul, must not be 

balanced against the conclusions o| necessity, wi^i^are certain. 

Next m order to be regarded U the exbcttdon of the ode, which 
need not have followed the licendoufiftess the plan t and it would 
have been mode Jmcoming in our poet to adhere to authority in the 
former, thms it W# centnikble to depan from it in the latter; for 
to deviate fient aqiliarity in the former was to produce new fabrics 
of verse, andlllUs to iimtdge in a vidence of innovation at which 
sound jud^gment must necesearily revolt. It was to be expected 
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Observations on 


therefore that MUton would fortify each of his lines with example, 
or, in defect of example, would at least advance for his deed the 
plea of reason, and would attempt to conciliate criticism with the 
eilect of harmony : but to neither of these dictates of prudence has 
he invariably attended. For some of hisrverses individual exam¬ 
ple will be sought for in vain, while in others, not Strictly conform¬ 
able to those models which most nearly resemble, the less 
severe and fastidious will admit the principle of construction not 
to be wholly contrary to the genius of the Latin hmguage, and will 
acknowledge that the rhythm distinguisl&es them from the asperity 
of their nc^hboitts. With lines of this description may be classed 
the fQlloid^ing; 

« gazse nobilioris. 

*( 0ptat numeroque juste. 

<( Sibi ptdfficitum queritur atesse. 

*( jStomorum operant custos fidelis!. 

" £t tutcla dabit solers Roiisi.” 


(The two last verses are not Phaleuciana, whatever Milton may 
call them) 

<< Auctorum Gxaiae simul ac Latingeii ' 

Phineamque abigat pestem procul amne Pegaseo. 

« Quo neque lingua proeax vulgi penetrabit atque longe.” 

The five last lines am too cumbrous with spondees, but they are 
constructitd after the manner of Pindar, the most beautiful ana the 
most frequent of whose verses are formed by prefixing or postfix¬ 
ing trochaics to dactylics—e* g. , 


lips/rwiKa. ik 8 * 


So Seal®-" X 

« Ut quondam cecp^l^retrl, 

** Motam barbaiic^^um^ ci^i^t^s ” 

These lines, though very strio^^fimed on any model, and 
indefensible bf ^ deficient in 


rhythm, i but 
not only unpr 
commended also 

as Seneca, or wfio^«P|ii%)r of » 
scarcely ever bego^^or Fab|icit» 

disduafnily such specimoMis $fe cmoaiii 

VAntnvaa (C 


barbarous. 


_ in tms cofl^osition of Milton, 
bulwark of authority, but unre- 
of harmony $ monstersi such 
^ ^ j^amannon, 

_ .a reject 



list, 


Midas 

[^^acy, ^ 


f**v I 
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<< Insona populi, barbitoque devtua* 

I^f odo quis OeuS) aut editua Deo. 

Pristinam gentia miaeratua indolem. 

Oibi notua per iimnensos. ^ 

Almaque revocet atudia sanctus. 

Fiipre Letheiii rebique superanu 
Se^Ia tamen baud nimii poetae. 

Callo tereria inadtoria inaulai. * 

Quia te, panre libetj quia te fratribua. 

Miy^ditieque nitons non ^eto$l. 

Quicquid hoc sterile fudit ingenium. 

Jam aero placidam aperare juMo. ^ 

Dum vagus Ausoniaa nunc per vaKjhpU^^ 

As Antiapastics, (a measure, though obscure, yet 

not lawless and licentious,) are in use only tmoi^ ll|ft«jGlteeks, and 
were rejected by the Latins, as unpleasant to dieir cars add repug¬ 
nant to their aco^tj .it vvould be in vain to jusdfy the preceding 
lines by refelning to tiiat metre, to which they may perhaps 
bear some diadowy ntsemblance: udth any degree of resemblance, 
th^ could not bh|eyiidtted to avail diemsetves of such far-fetched 
and foreign authonty-«dit)ra mare naii. 

Of the remumng Unes of this ode, it will be sufficient to say 
diat they ate good, and that most of them are well-known and well- 
authorised, without entering into a tedious detail of the names of 
dactylics, iambics, trochees, asclepiadeans, See. Sec. The dactylic 
Clams l^ectheidsSi would sound fuller and better, if the diphthong 
ei were resolved puncto dialyseos. Dayres has well observed that 
these ^rds ’l^SefStjg, etc-, never occur in where 

they mflbt be trisyllablesi out c^jy. where they imy iMphdrisylla- 
hies. Add to this the woi^ of/l^atalhimi* not rar fiS&ihe begin¬ 
ning of his UetqtK^okA iie ^ "O/Afifov its/i}<rir. Ot Atoksls vokkaXff 
h retlg oux da^jSiUAewrtr, Stearravsit tog 

sv ’ArgASijSt AiysiSiis, *Af0i^** p 

Findgr sometimes ttaeaLm sometimes not 

♦ rtf&potra S’ 'Arpei 
ASvrtg OixketSa 

In the scolitmto Hatmodius aUl 

I Tff Mklhf 

if Sanaposteritas feiet** 

I that Seneca should so studiously affect an 

anapest a senarins, to die almost entire ezclh- 

eion Oi ^ m iambus, pp. 281,5. 
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TENTAMEN DE POETIS ROMANIS 
EUEGIACIS; 

^ A 

AUCTORE JOSEPHO ADDISOUO. 


W E doubt not that our readers will be very glad to see a speci¬ 
men of Addison’s Latin style, that they may be able to contrast his 
English with his Latin. By the activity and researches of a friend, 
we are enabled to lay before them the following Essay upon the Ro^ 
man Eleg^ It is copied from a small 12mo. printed at 

London in the jrear 1721. with an English Translation by Major 
Pack, and is Oalled the third Edition. It is not inserted in the 
Edition of Addison*s Works published at Birmingham in 1761, 
4to., nor in Tiekell’a edition as published at Edinb. 1769* 12mo. 
and we believe that Bishop Hurd’s Edition does not contain 
either this, ox any other specimen of Addison’s Latin style. Un¬ 
der such circumstances our readers cannot fail to regard it as a 
great literary curiosity. 


TENTAMEN DE POETIS ROMANIS ELEGIACIS. 

Sxpe mecum ipse mirari soleo, ex lot tantisque viris in antiqua 
Classicorum Poetarum pagina transferenda, vel operose, vel com¬ 
mode jucia|||aue versatifli, tmi paucos extitisse, qui Ekparum 
<Sb^o^fijHKdi|po3 opera^Ws jtidicaverint, vel quidem nio otio 
dignos, ego quidem possum credere, quin hi In propria scri- 

b^uli nmrma perinde feliciter successerillt, atque alii; ac proinde 
cum non mtnori emolumentPi quam cum yoluptate legantur. Ad 
me quod attinet, affirmare .possum^ earn fuisse semper animi tem- 
perationem mei, ut; eandemVel ^ui proterve fortuito, vd diffi- 
cultati rerum proqae^ir longe facil||p8 le- 

nire me, atque dulcem optando comitem 

Tibullum, quam vel lectiones, vel prweepta theo- 

logprum consulendo. enim est solenne id omne, 

aliquam* nescio quam, prombitdriani coactionis prae se 

ferre at^ ostentare videtur. Adeoque est Uiau^ 

picataaut discentis cujuslibet aut doceutis ii|dol^Mi^*bS quovis 
fU^erjoris disiiplinsegenere, nostrs potins quam 

mentis emendatio nascatur. Verbis enind^ ita stremm oOtt^derer 
^t mutus esse rectse rationis, hoc vel illud ittbre, meiia hotmnum 
t^n^jb fateatur, non est res duri forsitan pl^a negotU} ^ v^, 
ad 'l^d idem munus obettnduj|,| aliquem fortiter et suatiter im- 
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Romanis Elegiacts, 

pallere* hie est plane operosus flexanimae orationis labor, hoc 
summum artis misterium. Digna quidem haec Horatii senteiicia, 
quae alta mente reposta maneat, 

** Virttis est v^ium fii«ere,4t sapientia prtma 

“ SiultitiA caiuisM.'' 

Annon eodem prorsusjure dicere possimus, e voluntaria quadam 
scrumnarum oblivione primum surgere ad .felicitatem gradum. 
Quern quidem si assequi optume volumus, non debere nos cogita« 
bundam utmis, soUcitamque illam, quse nobis est insita, particulam 
exsuscitare; tumultuantes autem r^rum ideas mulcere, et motos 
animi fluctus compoiiere, multo magis oportere confido. 

Donee noiUra hujusmodi corpuscula, misera ilia quidem et va- 
clllantla navigiola, incertum hujus vitae cutsum t^eaent, et in prope 
medium usque oceanum imniani et feroci 4entorum vi^ pelluntur, 
longe ab aspectu littoris hospitibus mansuCti, certo certius est, na- 
vigantes in illis animas nostras, gaudia permagna intus oborientia 
sentire, quando ab ingruenti extrinsecus procella ipsae sese quasi 
furtim retrahentes, et lagvatius afiectantesiter, leniter natant volup- 
tatis aquas, placidaque firuuntur passionis aura secundo (ut ita di¬ 
cam) temeritatis flununi conjuncta. ^ • 

Occulta quaedam inest carminibus incantatio, quae nunquam 
non solet bene fotmatum pectus grata dulcedine a0iccre} atque 
ego quidem opinor, in probx illius atque ingenuse classis poetarum, 
Catulli nempe, Tibulli, Propertii, et Ovidii versibus, aliquid, nes- 
cio quid singulare atque valde patheticum existere. Certum^ est, 
inter ilia elegiac! ordinis carmina, Catulli perpauca esse apte judi- 
catoque numeranda. At| quandocunque tenerioxa bumanitatis 
argum|nta tractat, Minervae suavem affiant odoreimj||||^tlae om- 
nes, proprietatem vel accuratUsimam lapiunt, sUoraH^pi^olent 
elegantiae amoenitatem. Ac pninde' nihil aliud agel^fbtui, quam 
ut insigne ipaius nomen in tociorum eadem studiorum radone va- 
lentlum numerum refierrem, £minebant hi quatuor in patiia suaj 
clari natalibus, et, ut turn Cfsfht tetnpora, re plusquam mediocri 
fruebantur. Ad voluptatem sua quemque indoles } singuli 
vero, recta usi radone, eo sa^bnflv pmcesserunt, ut, et publici 
pravitatem negodi, et caducam fjlad fastua incerd^ue ho¬ 

noris exploravetint inanitatem. Trei ^iqiea jute nierito dicantur 
TriumviratUip perinde illustrem cotiatituiase, atque^ ulla unquam 
protulit aetas | Quidem virendi raodum splendide otiosum specte- 
mus. PeipqK^ Xicmti moribus, rerum copia affluentea, bene sue- 
cedente$tn^i|i^tel|> summa cum familiaritate sibi invicem beate 
conjunct qnann^Tlxerunt, tamdtu usque v^ere^ human! g^ae- 
tis deficiae $ e$ tandenrk cum a vivorum regionibus discesserunt, ea^ 
udqiie tmtnes discesaum Jugentes reliquere. Quantum ad Ovidiutn 
atdnct* frat ffic quidem omnibua iJUa apprime omatua et morum et 
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ingenii dotibus, quse ad absolute fingendum hominem plane gene- 
rosum conducere posse videaotur. Quippe iratu$ ilU Augustus, 
vel quod insperato istius impci^toris occultse lascMse testis aderat 
foituitus, vel quod proprios amores (ut illi speciose vertebatur cii- 
mini) impudice nimis describdsat, cundem annum habentem quin- 
^uagesimum ex Italia in exilium mittebat. £xul reliquum mise- 
nsB vitae tempus languide valdc consumens inter Sauromatas in 
civitate (cui nomen tecens Temetoaaen'^ uti putant nonnulli) extre¬ 
mum obiit diem. Hujusmodi suppliciorum exempla non nisi bina 
in omnibus historiarum monimentis esse credp reperienda, ubi, 
quod est pnnitum (si malum quam durissime appettemus) illud in> 
considerate sokimmudo atque temere factum vocare pjUnumus; al- 
terum Ovl^ .^envnse sorte contigit, Rabutini alterUm. Horum 
quidem ptTOjg^ yfari certe, illoque supremo dominandi jure gau- 
debantjSapienim'dniebantuT pari, paribus suspicionibtts angebantur. 

Haec geirioram, quibus hi erant prgediti, perexigua sane delinea- 
tio, nos ^unde doceat recte judicare, quantum scientise lumen, 
quamque dulce et elegans emolumentum, composki^ma quaeque 
horum poetarUn) themata, mentibus af!erantbeiieatq[uenUiap prae- 
paratis. Ac revera, quam in amicitia fidem iiwidlatam» quos tene- 
ros in amove tmpulsus, quam in propinquds benevofdntiam assiduapi, 
quse tandem omnium vututum moralium moiuunenta intuemur f 
Quse videmifls exeinpiaria f Quse, quseso utique, non videmus ? 
Ut mille ingenii ornamenta omittam, ut prseteream miram iUam 
dulcedioem et felices musicse numeros poetics temere cadentes, 
ut taceam denique genuinas illas et quasi jam modo spirantes vitse 
imagines, qusp quidem efficiunt, ut vix, prima facie, opinemur, 
scenam earwoudep in seci^ perinde remoto fuisse repraeseiimtam, 
atqim ipsicolptautes sentimus. 

^j^pwetereunda} quippe cri- 
dudtur hisce' poetis, 

^ is licentiam, nimiam- 
ahectasse. 

indeam» Siquandp, paxra 
ezplicantes, t^ verbwm 
sgnaretur'mnnim simpUcitas, 


Una 





Jectio non JiM 
mini in universo pesne one 
niraiam in inhonestis rerum id^ 
que in eisdmn exprimeni 
Sed tamen eat certum' 

Uan^tiairutn auarmh 

nsi sint delectu, - 

Qitam inde tamcn ri^nem omnem, non singular! 

cuidam .tl^a^i^tatse, sed communi podasi- 

mum atque efirenatoe jUius, in. qub ▼tgume, setatia Itcentisa attribuere 
noa' Siqii^m'<^Q8dem reum^flAblbkH^ animus 
HoiwiMSi'nabere edrm^oeh oonfittoi 

teht %p8e>VirgUiim>, ad coeloa usque 
in'B^licSs ^pait, apud nos, lasci 
am pigliliw. Ne phin, tobm aiigi] ^ 
eradftii^tennlnat. Qdi animum boms 


unbtttum, Be authieribui 
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omnU expers {>ericull contagionk. Atque quantum ad eoi 
spectat, quonin^ iraprobitas auperat ingenium (ezecrabihus autem 
accidere fatuo nihil potest) Uli proprii et insensati quidem vitii tem<* 
pestate abrepti» ara| focosque et lea omnes quam maxune sacraSt 
nequi^simi cujusque fAinoris* perpetnndi gratia, prosternunt. At, 
quandoqujklem omnia horum poetarum carmina, uti erant primi- 
tus et l^tine scripta, tute et sine labe legi queant; singula tamen, 
salva morum pletate, Anglice reddi posse, mwime contendo. Sed, 
quum multa possnit, dolendum videtur, linguam Anghcanam non 
perfrui plunbus, quippe quae ditiorcm reddereiit sennonem nos* 
tnim, atque pleniorem dulcium varictate imaginum, quae aeque sunt 
innocuaB, atque sunt suaves. 

Qui vero nujusce opcris provinciam in se susqeperint, illi pro* 
fecto desudabunt, cum novos passim invetpent ex crems 

clausulis ad ritualem religionis cultum et t^jipdmdposa quaelibet 
dogmata alte respicientibus oriundos. Hisce exefl9|^ abundant 
ea carmma, in quious repentur maxima vis Ubidinis ; nempe las- 
civiae leiU)clna|i aupe^tio jugiter solet. Quantum autem ad ilia 
attinet, q[Uae non indecora tralatione digna sunt, ea quidem omnia, 
paucis illttstrata commentariis, non solum erunt intellectu facilia, 
verum edam lectorihus mere Anglicams magnam afferent volup- 
tatem. 


AN ANSWER 

A ]LAT]^ BOOK, < 

irrcK waitut the Learned and Revemjd 
Dr, Bndlm, to tome Mantf^^gi 


Written againet the Learned and 

to tome Mi 

m ipt J^gj^^^Hauichits. 

ANEXAMIta^ 

APPENDif3g> 



|ia BbNNElS 
Mid book 


PBIHTED in 'rUftltll 



No. II. 



the Ramrlu upon Dentl^o Firapeents 
of CalUmarhue* 


which 1 have now under consideration 
hoaeit VhuffblfkMi of Tho<qStniilf}, Esquue, and his Notes on 
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Answer to a Book written against 

Callimachus. To which are added some other flDbeertiationa on that 
Poet. In a letter to tJic Honourable Charles Boyle^ Esquire. With 
a IPoatacript, in relalion to Dr. Boutlcy's late Book asaihat hiiii. 

This Title promises two things. 

First, An honest Vindication 6f Tho. Stanley, Esquire, and his 
Notes, on Callimachus, 

Secondly, Some other Oliscrralions on the same Poet. 

But Avithal heie is special caie taken to give the reader notice of a 
certain Postsriipt in relation to Dr. Bentley's late Book against Mr. 
Boyle: by \vhich lute book of Dr. Bentley against Mr. Boyle, 1 undei* 
stand the Doctor’s late Book in vindication of himself, and his Dis¬ 
sertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris from the objections wade by the 
Honourable Charles Boyle, Esquire, against both. 

Though 'tis yaw 6 viiKlication of Mr. Stanley and his Notes on 
Callimachus | am priiicipally conceiued with ; yet since you have been 
pleas'd to bless the world with some things of«yonr own (p. 34. lin. 70> 
those your own observations 1 shall separate frirm those of Mr. Stanley, 
and, to make them the moie observed, present them to the view of the 
reader in a place by themselves. And as for the Postscript, it will give 
me as little trouble, as 1 believe it did you. 

That the vindication of the dead, Cp. 2.0.) and speaking for them who 
cannot speak for themselves, is a generous and hutiourable undertaking, 
I freely grant you. But if this vindicatiou of the dead was wholly 
unnecessary ; if there was not the least manner of injustice oflered by 
Dr. Bentley to the manes of Mr. l^tanley (p. 7i) requiring such a vin¬ 
dication ; the Doctor never oniilting the mention of his name, where 
there was just occasion for it, nor ever nicnlioning it without the regard 
due to his meril. ^Di. Bentley’s Answer to Mr. Boyle, pref. p. 93> 
p. 232. & EpisL ad tin. Malel. p. 45.); if this your vindication of the 
dead be in reality nothing else than an accusation of the living, and 
that accu$aliui||iitogetbcr frivolous, fal.se and inaljcious; if upon due 
examination tf^ should apfiear to be the truth of the case, an in- 
diftcrent reader uill he luncli tempted to doubt, whether or nwJn the 
whole inauagenient of this affair you were iqdeed actuated by those noble 
principles you profess (pref. p. 1, 2, pi 2.?, 7bi 77*) of conscience, 
honour, and religion, and nut ^tlier piSt ui>oii it by some very uiyusli- 
iiable motives of a <juite different,tmtutf. As perhaps the mean view 
of making your court (though at tke explmce both of your own modesty, 
and your neighbour’s gqo^ iiante) to a young gentleman, or the vain¬ 
glorious ambition of falUng^A wkb'a triumphant party (p. 54.) and 
dividing with them the spoils Of an already (as you too soon thought) 
conquer^ enehiy. 

But the controversy in which 1 am engaged is too trifling to bear the 
solemnity of an Introducti^p. I shall therefore witbpdt w^ar cere¬ 
mony forthwith cuter into the merits of the cause i wbiq^L^pe in not 
many words to dispatch with that clearness and evidapea, vmt even you 
yourself shall be willing to let the matter drop, and wrsk it kad.never 
been started* . ^ , 

’^o try the force of your allegations against Dr. Boitley upon the 
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siocount of Mr. ^tanlej^’s MS. (Culliinacli. op. edit. Grsevinn. p. 305. 
^'indicator. ]>. 34.) I shall be^in witli the first of them, aod under tliat 
plead to the whole indictment. 

“"Axrja a'yoDy xai rd it-(Harpociat Suidas.) aa in Dr. Bentley, 

“ p. 30j. 

** This citation out of Suidas (which Mr. Stanley only hinted at) the 
*' Doctor hath transcribed and printed in words at length.” 

These are your words. By tire parenthesis here (which Mr. Stanley 
only hinted at) is imply’d, 1 suppose, that if Mr. Stanley had not 
hinted at it. Dr. Bentley had not tranaciihed it. 

Thus have yni drawn up the charge, which reduced into form 
lies thus. 

The citations out of Harpocnition and Suidas are in Mr. Stanley. 

The citationsout of Harpocration and Suidas are in Dr. Bentley: ergo. 

Dr. Bentley stole the citations out of Harpderation and Suidas from 
Mr. Stanley. " 

Now of the self same stamp are all and every one of your proofs 
that follow; as thus: 

The citations, Num. 2, 3, 7, S, 12, and so of the rest, are iii 
Mr. Stanley. 

The citations, Nuin. 2, 3, 7, S, 12, &c. are in Dr. Bentley: ergo, 

Dr. Bentley stole the citations, Num. 2, 3, 7, 8, 12, from Mr. 
Stanley. 

Thus lies your argument, nor can you say, but that 1 give it its 
whole force. 

.And these are tho.se Proofs, to which you give the epithet of unde¬ 
niable, and upon which you pronounce the Doctor (h. 70') a convict of 
notorious plagiarism. Were I minded to express myself ingeniously 
ii)N)n this occasiou, I could not do it in better words than in those of 
an approved author, for whom you doubtless have a particular esteem. 
‘ Either our Vindicator must be a very thoughtless writer, or he must 
ho|>e to meet with very thoughtless readers; and such I am sure they 
must be, if this way of arguing losses upon them.’ (Mr. B. p. 259.) 
Never was that bold epithet, undeniable, more iniserahly abuse-i in the 
pre3.s, or placed in a post'wl^e it could less maintaiu its ground. 
But it hath l>een the peculiar happiness of some hooks to meet with 
very thoughtless readers. No^can I imagiue what other consideration 
could have given our honest Vindicator also the heart to set up for an 
author. I could pinch you somewhat close upon this your undeniable. 
But I scorn to take a weak enemy at mlvantagc. 'Phiit would be a 
disparagement to the cause I have in hand: and Dr. Bentley might 
well thiuk himself a man as uiiliat>py in his advocate, as he is hap|)y in 
his advjfrsary,^,were this the best defence 1 could make for him, that 
your prni»l^gainst him ate not uudemable. No, Sir, I'll freely abate 
you that’atj^n^'wbtd. If you can hut make them, even to tJie lowest 
degree of prCtbalplitv, probable ; I'll allow you a little heighluing of 
your stilff, aial you snail call them iindcmcble 

Now the probabilitx ot‘ yait proof' oepcods upon the probability 
of the supposition upon which tiiey siaiiti; «tud iliat supposition is this; 
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Thut Dr. Bentley never met with those citations which you charge upon 
him as stolen from Mr. Stanley's MS. eithej- in the authors themselves, 
' in whose names they are published, or in any other book whatsoever, 
save in yoin MS. For had he met with them any where else, he might 
as well have transcribed them from thence as from your MS. Now to 
suppose this, reduces the industrious Dr. Bentley's polymathy and 
multifarious reading (Mr. B. p. 101, &c.) into a very narrow compass. 
Or else you must suppose, tliat though he might have met with them 
elsewhere, yet he would never have observed tliem, so as to have drawn 
them together, and presented them to the world in the manner he hath 
done, had he not found them readily collected to his hands by Mr. 
Stanley, which to prove will put you as hard to it ns the former. (Con* 
cess. 8, 9> infr.^p. 11, 12.) This 1 think is a clear case. So that the 
controversie depending between ns is plainly this. Whether it be more 
probable that tlie l/oclor slioiihl have both seen and observed those 
citations in some other books besides your MS whieh is that part of 
the question 1 take. Or, whether it be more probable, thkt he had 
never met with tlicm any where else, or never would have observed 
them, bad not your MS. either presented him with them in words at 
length, or at least directed him to the books where he might find them ; 
which is the point you are to maintain. 

Having thus, 1 think, very fairly and clearly stated the case, and as 
mncli as possibly could be done to your advantage: let us calmly and 
deliberately argue it out. In the doing of wbicli, for method sake, I 
shall proceed in this order. 

First, 1 shall profluce your own, and your friend’s Concessions bn 
behalf of the Doctor. 

Then I shall compare your Concessions with your Assertions, and 
from thence raise some just and reasonable Exceptions, deeply affecting 
the whole body of your proofs. Wliich being, in the last place, ap¬ 
plied to the particular insiaiices, ] shall think this controversy at an end. 

• But this one thing I must observe to you before I go any farther, 
that hitherto I am but upon the defensive, nor a» yet any farther con¬ 
cerned in the Doctor’s interests, thau baldly to discharge him of the 
accusation you bring against him; so that I am willing to stand upon 
the veiyr lowest terms with you, aud shall be content to take up widi 
that indifferent account of the Doctor,, yvhicli you aiid your friends are 
pleased to give me, and make the best I can of it. 

To.begin therefore with your Concessions. And here I am forced 
to subpoena in two or thre^ witnesses for tbc Doctor, whose testimonies 
will be of so much the greater weight in this cause, by how much the 
less they can be susjtected of partiality in his favour. As for that 
Honourable Gentleman, whose name I must somew'hat often make use 
of upon this occasion, considering how necessary his evidence is to me, 
and how ill 1 could have spar^ it, 1 hope he will the morg readily 
pardon my presumption in producing it. * \ . 

^ CONCESSION I. 

' Dr. Bentley is a person of singular industiy. 

Witness i. The Honourable Charles Boyle, Esquire, Euminatioo of 
Dr. Bentley, p. 385. 
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And to jirivr my opinion, what he (sc. Dr. Rcntlvy) is fit for, I tliink 
that the collecting of Greek Fragments gnd Proverbs would he a pro¬ 
per euipluymeut fur him. 

And presently after, 1 am the rather apt to think, that such works as 
these might thri\ein his hands, because the \vt:ll-e\ecutiiig them depends 
chictly on two (juaiitie^ which lie must be allowed to possess ; applieg* 
tion and a willingness to be employed in such sorts of studies, as only 
load the memory without improving the understanding. ' 

Witness 2. Honest Vindicator, p. 42. ' Notwithstanding his 

(sc. Dr. Bentley’s) Accuiacy and great diligence in searching after the 
Fragments of Callimachus.’ 

Witness 3 . The author of the Postscript to the Honest Vindication 
of Tho. Staulcy, Esquire, liii. antepenult. * I am neither afraid, nor 
ashamed to declare that 1 liave a great esteem for Dr. Bentley’s learn¬ 
ing and" industry.’ 

Next to Industry, iu order to the carrying on any great design is 
required Leisure, and the opportunities of'pursuing if. And that I 
think ’tis well known the Doctor’s circiinistaiiccs have happily afforded 
him. But since we have an express testimony fur it, Pll make that 

CONCESSION II. 

Dr. Bentley is a person uho hath enjoyed leisure and the other oppor¬ 
tunities of pursuing his studies. • 

Witness Mr. Boyle, Pref. p. 3. whore these words lin. 5. ' The per 
son, who by the help of leisure anri lexicons shall .set up for a critic,' 
are manifestly designed as pari of the Doctor’s character, vide A: p. jl 87 , 
J89' Bwt how was lhi.s indiisliy and leisuie employed? Why, which 
makes concession the third. 

C ONCESSION III. 

Dr. Bentley is a jierson well read iu dictionary-learning. 

Ill turning over Greek Vocabularies, Onomasticuiis, Elyiuologicons, 
Lexicons, Glossaries, Nomcnclators and Sciiolia, 

Witness 1 . Mr. Boyle, loco jam diclo, Cnncess. 2. and the places 
referred to as follows, (p. 197 , & 208, 21.3, •22.i, 2S(), <tc.) But 
two of these. Lexicographers are singled out from the rest, and tliere- 
fore well deserve it, to have a particular murk sci upon them, 
sc. Suidas and Hesychius. 

1 . With Suidas the Doctor is very conversant, p. 197 , and 

2. Hesychius is one of the great sturc-lioiises of his alphabetical- 
learning, p. 183. 

Witness 2 . Honest Vindicator, p. 9. * A volume a.s big as the 
lexicons he designs to publish.’ 

And if he designs to publish them surely he must very thoroughly 
have read theyi. Confer cum Mr. B. p. 223. 

Idem itefUiD„ p. 33. * Dr. Bentley is the man who hath sifted tike 
lexicographen and scholiasts, both printed and in MS.' 

Witness S. One A. Alsop late Batchelor of Arts of Christ-Church 
College in the University of Oxford, Prefat. to his Fabularum ^sopi- 
caruiQ Delectus Gr. l^t. ^ Theatro Sheldoniano, J69Sr lin. 3t 4. 
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‘ Ricliarcluni queiidam Bentlciiim, virimi in volvemlia Icxicis satis Hili> 
genteni/ i. c. * One Richard Benllov, a man diligent enough at turning 
over lexicons.' I'or this Sir Alsnp’s Kichanluin quendam Bcntleium, 
1 take to he tl»c very self same person, whom Mr. Boyle, p. 1<)3, more 
respectively siiles, ‘ Rieliiird Bentley, Doctor of Divinity, and Chap¬ 
lain ill Ordinary to his Majestyand that K. iBentley, D, D. is most 
certainly Mi. Cirxvius’s ‘ Kichardus Bc'iitleiiis Botentissimo Ucgi 
fiiilielmo a BihliothecA, noviiiii sed splendidissitnurii Britannia* lumen,' 
i. e. * Richard Bentley, that now but biightcst star of Britain, Keeper 
of the Jahrury to the diost potent King William.’ 

CtJNClvSSION IV. 

Dr. Bontloy is well versed in the indexes of books. 

Witness I. Mr. Boyle in the places rcfcired to as follows (p. 6’8, 
145, 165.) and n-ore especially that quotation out of Qiiiiictiliuii, as 
applied to Dr. Beiuley. * Noc sane quisquain est tain procul h cog- 
Bstione comm rcmoliis, nt non indicem ccite c\ BibliothecA suintiini 
traiisfeiic in Libros suos possit:’ which words it was designed, 1 sup¬ 
pose, \ve should understand to tliis purpose. * No man can he so 
great u dunce, hut that )>y turning to indexes in a library he may 
collect authoiilies in abundance,’ (p. 2W.) p. 6S. confer cum Dr. B.s 
Answer, j>. 421. 

W'ltiicss 2-' Honest Vindicator, ji. S3.—Harduin, whose indexes 
dircc'led Dr. Bentley to those quotations, sc. out of Pliny.’ 

CONCESSION V. 

Quotation was once thought the Doctoi’s peculiar province ; and 
particularly the quoting things lying out of the common way of 
reading. 

And if once so, 1 see no reason why his al't(;r pcrforniauces should 
'sink his reputation upon that account. 

Witness Mr. Boyle. ' 1 thought quotation had been the Doelbi's 
peculiar province,' p. 2.9. Confer ciini Dr. B.’s Answer, p. 5, & 13. 

Idem, p. 45. ' As much out of the way ns the Doctor loves to read 
and p. 226'. * 'I'ln' Doctor is one that distinguishes himself, by tindiiig 
out bints in the odd corners of books, where 'tis probable no body else 
would look for tlieni.' 

CONCESSION VI. 

Dr. Bentley consults t!ic several editions of books* 

Witness Mr. Boyle, * to consult the several editions, to collate the 
MSS. to turn over dictionaries,’ p. 22.3. This is spoken of Dr. Bentley. 

CONCESSION VI[. 

Dr. Bentley is presumed to have read all authors in criticism. 

Witness 1. Honest Viiidicafor, p. 38, in the words now named. 
Witness 2. Mr. Boyle. ‘ A man of the Doctor’s pol^matliy, and 
great reading,’ p. 101, 22, al. 

CONCESSION VTII. 

In reading the ancients. Dr. Bentley digests his observations and col- 
lectioris into the method of common-place. 
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Witness Mr. Boyle. For so I suppose be would have us iinderstaiid 
him, wlieu p. '27, he joins Stobaeus an<I Suidas together, the one all 
emiiietit coimnoo'placer, the other a no less eminent dietionary-writer, 
as tlio two sorb of men for whom the Ooefor {nith .1 particular regard, 
t|. d. the Doctor hath no less a talent at connnoii jdaciug than he hath 
at dictiuiiury-making. •Confer cum p. 22,). 

CONCESSION l\. 

Dr. Bentley had long '.iiice formed a design of colh eting the fragments 

of all tliftfirock poets. • 

How long since to a point of lime we cannot tell. That he had not 
only formed the design, hut made considerable progres:* in it before 
the year t)l, is reilain. 

Witness 1 . Mr. Boyle, p. Ifll, where he quote'., and by building an 
argument upon it, subseribes to the following passage out of the 
Doctor’s letter to Dr. Mill, piinted at the end of Malela, Anno 1691 , 
p. ' 20 . ' Nam in his rebus verba inibi duri baud facile patior ; qui, ut 

scis, fragmenbi oiiiniuni poetaruin (Jr-tecoriuii cum einendationibus ac 
noiis, grande opus, edere constituerain.' In which wonis (as Mr. 
Boyle truly and fairly icpicseaits the iiieaiiing of ilieni) the Doctor 
boldly declares his opinion of himself ibathc tliouglit lie could not 
easily be deceived in knowing wliolln*r a (.ireci; verse were ascribed to 
its proper author, and that bccaii'.e he once had it in his intentions to 
lia\e published the fragment*, of all the (iieek poets, with emendations 
and notes upon them l wb‘i<‘h, should he have tjni>lie<l it, would have 
made a large work. 

Nor had he formed the design only, but made considerable jirogress 
in it. Witness the inaiiy pregnant i)i.slaiK'e.s of it in the fore named 
Kpist. ad tin. Malel. and more particularly tbe speeiiiien there given 
upon the Tragic poet hon, p. .'iO, scqq. and Mr. Boyle’s own Coufes> 
sioii, )>. 285. * In one of tbc»e (sc. the cullocling of (Jieck fragments) 

be hath succeeded well.’ 

Witness 2 . Honest Viudicator, who, p. f)i, calls the collecting 
Greek fragments the Doctor’s old beloved studies. 

CONCESSION X. 

Dr. Bentley hath been critically exact in correcting tJic fragments of 

Cullimuchus. 

Witness Honest Vindicator, p. 42, * Notwithstanding his occuracy, 

his great diligence in searching after the fragments of Callimachus, and 
strictness in correcting the failuies of others.’ 

CONCESSION XI. 

Dr. Bentley hatli made some additions of his own to Mr. Stanley’s MS. 

Witness Hongst Vindicator m the place just now referred to, p. 42. 

* It ought to be confe.st that Dr. Bentley bath made some additions 
of his own, to \v!iat was collected to his hands so readily.' And p. 33, 

* It ought to be acknowledged that Dr. Bentley hath made some addi¬ 
tions to Mr. Stanley's Collections; and it must have been a prodigy, 
if a man, who has sifted the old lexicographers and scholiasts both 
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pinled and in MS. should, not have found out some passa^^esf which 
had escaped tlie dili^nce of tliat learned ^entlenian; of whose notes 
it must be observed, that tlie^ are an imperfect draugliglt of a more com* 
plete work.' 

Mr. Stanley's MS. being but an imperfect draught of a more cum> 
plete u'oik ; from a in-dii who had sifted jhe Icxicograpliers and 
scholiasts both printed and in MS. and sifted t’lein witji a design of 
collecting the fragments of all the Crrcek^oets, one might reasonably 
have expected Additions deser>itjg a better title than tli.it diminutive 
epithet some; some Additions, sr. sonic few ineoiisiiletuble ones,'here 
ami there nii old quotation. So eanlioudy do von express yourself. 
But as 1 am as yet upon the receiving iiund, I must content myself with 
what yiai aie pleased to give me; only desiiiiig of you, that what you 
here not over liberally grant, ynu nould not elsewlieie retract, but 
still allow these somt ddditioiis to be the Doctor's own. 

1 shall make bold to borrow of you yet one Concession more, 
in which, though the Doctor be not nnniediatelv concerned, yet it 
will be of some use to lue in the mdiiaging of his cause. And that 
is this: 

COXCJ'ISSIOX XII. 

That besides what had hoeii formerly printed upon this author, the 
illustrious Spanhefm hath done some service to Callimachus both in 
his Collection of Fragments, and in an entire Volume of learned 
Annotations upon that Poc-t; hand in hand with whose Collection 
Dr. Bentley’s Collection appears, and in .multiplied instanccM 
concurs. 

lyitiiess Honest Vindicator, p. .'Ji!. in the words here cxpresiicd. 

^ Thus have I gained of yon a competent number of Cmicessions, with 
which I am got up to the very tin out of the cuii'>e, and hiive little more 
to do now, than to sum nji tlie evidence and apply it to the matter in 
hand. And if }Ou do not by this time apprehemi the danger which 
threatens all your uniienmbles, you are a person of that happy constU 
tution, which renders a man secure and fearless. 

Dr. Bentley is a person of singular industry and application, ami by 
tlie very make <d‘ Ins iiatnie particularly addicted to these sorts of 
studies^tipoii which he is now called into question (V. supra the scvei-al 
Concessions, and the places iliere referred to.): hath met with the most 
encouraging opportunities of pursuing them : is e .tremely w'ell-versed 
in the old lexicographers; nor less familiar with the scholiasts: knows, 
no man better, how to make bis advantage of an index : quotation is his 
peculiar province; when he reads an ancient autliur, CJi'cck or Latin, 
is for consulting the several editions of him, and collalinv the MSS: 
is B man of vast pol^’iiiathy, and presumed to have read all authors in 
crlticum: digests his lections and observations intu the method of com- 
nion-plkce: had tong since formed the design of collecting the fiag- 
ments of tUl the (ircek poets: hath been ciitically exact '^in correcting 
those'^of >>> particular: hath made additions of his 

oteii to j^^Stanley’s collection: was in this work of collecting the 
fngmeh^prCailiuiachus, as preceded by Vulcanins and Dacier, so 
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aecompinited witfah his Excclleiu^ Sji^iifnaiin; baud in hand «^itb 
wIhmc eoUccliwi the Dootor^s cdllectwn uj^sear^' and m luntriplfed 
ioitances-coitcttsi. ’.All whicfa^ notwithstanding^,' after all this indnstr^ 
and leisure, so employed us is before described, and upon a desij^'so 
long since ftirmed': this' selfsame Dr. Bentley is a notoiriotts pldgiiiry. 
But how sol.why, because Mr, Stanley also had fallen npontbe same 
design of collecting the fragments of Callimachus, and bad made some 
little beginnings in the work, an imperfect draught of which is still 
preserved: and this iuifierA'ct draught of Mr. Stanley’s collections, the 
Doctor had the misfortune to have put into hands; and in this 
imperfect draught there are (in a considerable number of instances) 
the same quotations, aud (in some very few) the same corrections Us 
are iu the Ooetor’s more finished piece. Building upon this, you eon* 
elude your work is dune, and to place the matter beyond dispute, 
invite the reader to Mr. Reuiiet’s shop, in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
(p> 32.) where he will see the self same words and syllables in Mr. 
Stanley’s manuscript, as in Dr. Bentley’s piintcd collection, (p. 76.) 
This seems so fair an appeal that the unwary reader is presently taken 
with iL For what farther satisfaction would one desire in such a case 
than ocular demonstration 1 What fuller conviction than so apparent 
matter of fact 7 All which notwithstanding, I sliall not scruple to 
pronounce that reader very thoughtless upon wlioiu this way of arguing 
shall pass for demonstration. For both Mr. Stanley and the Doctor 
having fallen upon the same thought of collecting the ti agnients of 
Callimachus, that there should be some of the same quotations in the 
one as iu the other i.s so fur from being a convictive evidence of the 
latter having transcribed them from the former, that the nature of the 
thing renders it impossible to have been otherwise: unless we must 
suppose some strange chance so to have divided the course of their 
reading, timt they shovdd not so much as have dipped into the 
same books, ^For if tliey butit read the same authors, and both with 
a design of collecting the same fragments; it is impossible but that 
so ter as from the time of their having entered upon that design, they 
kept, pace with, each other in the course of the reading, they must 
also (aUowip^ for here and there aii oversight) have transfer! cd into 
their collecti^ tlie same quotations. And had Mr. Stanley carried 
on his work farther. Dr. Bentley’s collection must also of necessity,'^ 
w^o«^ bis .ever having seen Mr. Stanley's, have fallen in witli:jh 
oneKf j^aUf jiow it doth,, aud his some additions, as you call theihr 
have bt^.gl^ortionably fewer than they now are. So that (tmteniliM' 
you^’pf ^.atate of the question) to make good vour accusatioti of 
plagifuriain against Dr. Bentley upon the account of \[r. Stanley’s' MS. 
one of these two points ought to have been more particularly insisted 
upon;;-either dint Mr. Stanley’s collection was a very complete one, 
t^se ^iedke Sdditiona of the Doctor’s being but few and ii|cousidetel4e 
Jn comlpw^ifoo/.wbat be is supimsed to Lave found readily <:oIlecte4r 
to bte h'atdls'^y'ltfr. Stanley ; the dfrect contrary to whick la the trhlL, 
c :the case: Of ehe, that those other some qiiotationsC which you 
charge upon tiim as borrow’d frohi Mr. Stanley, were such . 

piec^* and Iking kp much^oot of the way of the Doctor’s rending, tlmt 
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be would certainly have mused of them, laid be not found them fa 
YOur MS. of which 1 say the saiiie as of the former; the citations of 
Mr. Stanley's MS. being the most easily come at of qby in the whole 
set; and lying so full in the Doctor's daily walks, that be could not 
but have stumbled upon them, even whether he would or no. And 
yet you run on from the liegiunitig to the end upon your wild and 
groundless supposition, which you take for granted, without ofT'riiig 
one syllable in proof of it, (Sup. p. 5.) that the Doctor had never met 
with those citations any where else, or never observed them till he lit 
upon them in your This is tiiat grand supposition which supports 
ail your proofs; which therefore, when upon a review of the Conces¬ 
sions bciore laid down, yon shall see so miserably, betrayed, you will 
liiid ca ISC to iilauie your own iiicircumspectiou, and wisli you had 
been more sparing of your compliiiieiits. 

And now, Sir, as for the promise which I made you of a comparison 
between your Conci.isions andyonr Assertions; 1 think 1 may a\e myself 
th.'it labour, and leave it to tlic reader, from what hath been already 
said to (collect how far tho«e liberal encomiums bestowed u])on the 
Doctor fur his iiidiistrY, and tlic several other peculiarities of his cha- 
rdcter, so happily ipialifyiiig him for undertakings of this nature, will 
go to discharge him of the foul imputation of plagiarism; and how 
inconsistent the one part of the character you give us of him is with 
the other part of it. 

Tis not for that tiie necessity of the cause rcquirct tills precaution 
and exactness, that I am thus grave, and (if I may so say) mathema¬ 
tical ill niaking niy approaches to the argument, but out of the respect 
1 bear to your person, whom, being altogetlier unknown to me, I would 
not willingly affront; which construction might be made of it, shoidd 
f answer your suggestions in so slight and superficial a manner, as if 
they did not deserve a more thorough consideration. And besides, 
those so emphatic terms in which you press ou your accusation upon 
the Doctor, will plead my excuse, if 1 be at more pains than other* 
wise could have been judged necessary to bestow upon it so serious 
and 0 |>erose a reply. Ihideniable prootj ocular demonstration, matter 
of fact, manifest convictiiiiu these, sure, are too weighty things to be 
passed over with a loose harangue. The nature of your evidence in 
general, 1 think, hath been already sufficiently considered. I proceed 
now in due form and uianuer to lay in (whirh wa^ the next thing pro¬ 
posed) my Exceptions against your Proofs in particular. All your 
idlegatioDs therefore against the Doctor I admit to pass for good 
•vidoce, or (if you will have it so) undeniable Proofs; those only wbicli 
fall under these Exceptions following, excepted. 

EXCEPTION 1. 

The several passages taken out of the old lexicographers- and soho* 
liasts (Supr. p. 8. & scq.): with whom the Doctor being so &iuiliarly 
acquaint^t cannot be supposed to have overlooked those quotationa 
vritn which those authors must needs have supfdy’d him. 

EXCEPTION 2. 

Tlifi passages marked cut iu the indexes of books. For the Doctor 
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being presumed to Imj so well versed in indexes, eannot i»c presumed, 
when lie was upon collecliiig llie fragments of Callimaclius, to h^yc 
been 9t a loss 1 ir such of them, as those indexes would most readily 
have directed him to. 

EXCEPTION 3. 

% 

The several fragments or tcstinionid leKiting to Cailliiiarlius extant in 
Vulcaiiiiis and Dadcr's editions of that aiitliur. (Antw. 1584, I'iiiio. 
Paris, 1675 , 4to.) For the passages there extant the Doctor, whose 
practice it is to consult the several editions of books, niuat needs have 
seen: which yet make up a considerable part of the instances you 
produce against him, as proofs of his plagiarisui from your MS. 

EXCEPTION 4. 

Those Quotations which the Doctor liad actnallv printed before 
ever lie saw your MS. (In £p. nd liii. Malel.) or whicli arc taken from 
authors ivilli whom it plainly appears he was before then very familiarly 
iU‘4uainted. 

EXCEPTION 5. 

Tliose. citations or eorrcctions in which Mr. Stanley’s Collection, 
Mr. S|»aiiheim's, and the Doctor’s concur. For if Mr, Spanheim could 
without the help of your MS. light upon many of the same things 
which are in your MS. why miglil not Dr. Ucntley do the like ? unless 
we must suppose tlic Doctor to have been less diligent in searching 
alter the fragments of Caliiniachus, or less curious in correcting tlie 
tailures of otliers : which both your own words, and the plain matter 
of fact (as will appear to any one that shall compare the Doctor’s 
collection with auy of the other collecljoiis piiuted together witli his) 
manifestly confute. 

.. EXCEPTION 6. 

Snell passages which are not to be met with in any hook whatsoever, 
wliethcr printed or MS. save only in Mr. Stanley’s collection. For the 
Doctor taking such delight in quotation, having been so long upon 
this collecting design, treasuring up bis collections into common-filace, 
being presumed to have read all authors in critic, spending liis traie m 
turning over old MSS. and feteliiiig his quotations out of (lie odd cor* 
nets book», where scarce‘a.iy body else would look lor them; I 
cannot imagme wha* one of all your proofs may be presumed to have 
escaped so dHigent a search; unless produced out of some such books^ 
whether printed or MS. which the Doctor never had the possibility 
of seeing. 

EXCEPTION 7* 

And lastly, I except also out of the number of proofs those few 
corrections in wliicli Mr. Stanley’s manuscript collection, and tho 
Doctor's priqted one concur, fliougli not to be shewn in any book m 
the world, suiting in those two. For the Doctor having been so 
critically exact in correcting the fragments of Callimachus, and having 
proved the exactness of bis judgment upon so many ditiicult places, 
lutouch’d by Mr. Stanley,^ be cannot reasonably be presuiped to have 
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overlooked those other so manifestly corrupt lexicons wiiich no man 
that understood any thing belonging to Callimachus, could have 
passed by unobserved (as that of AIkkAAij for p. 5‘2. v. Span- 

heniii fragm. p. 27S.); nay, which any schoolboy that Itad but gram¬ 
mar enough to scan u Greek verse, would have rectified (as tliat of 
for hkvo^sriv, n. 4y.). And of this kind ate most (if not all) of 
those coircctions, whicli you charge upon him us stolen from Mr. 
Stanley. Tiiough both Mr. Stanley’s and Dr. Bentley’s talent at these 
stort oV studies being well known, it had been no such strange jumping 
of \^its, if they had in more instances of this kind hit upon the same 
conjectures: which yet they have so rarely dune (and then only in 
places of the most obvious emendation) that thcie was no need of 
laying in this caveat. 

And thus much for the tAceptions I had to make against your 
Proofs, all of them founded upon your own Concessions; wliicli you 
cannot in honour retract : tiiough indeed 3011 have given litile moie 
than what 1 might honestly Imve assumed for the Doctor without he- 
coming your debtor. But since you wcie so over and above obliging, 
1 was willing to elose in with you upon your own lenns. Espeeially 
most of those things hfiii" delivered with sucli a peculiar gracefuluess 
and dec(‘ncy of style, which niy unpiactised pen could never have 
attained to. Nor can you now say, tliat I have any-where abused or 
misrepresented you, iij\iii^ all along lecitcd your own words and 
syllables, put no forc’d i’llcrpretitioii upon thciii; nor charged llieni 
with consequences which they do not iialuially hear. And 'tis but 
agreeable to the law of arms, if one can make ones self nuLster of the 
enemy’s artillery, to lurii it upon t'leniselve-.; and if your testimonies 
for the Doctor must he of no weii;iii, 'tis a most unequitable demand 
that your testimonies against him sliuiil.l be of greater. So that till 
you can produce some such proofs as w'lll not fall under some or other 
of these Ksceptiuns, the Doctor may still he, for all his having seen 
your MS. us tree from the crime of pLigiarism as the man that newt 
saw it. 

There are some sorts of transactions, wherein the preliminaries 
rightly adjusted, the whole afi'air is soon brought to a conclusum : of 
which kind 1 take (u he our present controversy. The reader, who 
understands any thing of tl:‘- nature oftthe subject we arc upon, can¬ 
not but by this time begiu to perceive how the case stands between the 
Doctor and your MS and where things are like to end. I must how¬ 
ever, were it only for form sake, cuter into the detail of particulars, 
which 1 shall do in this method. 

First, I shall take some decads of your proofs just in order as they 
Jie, and try them by the rules before given, subjoining to them at con¬ 
venient distances, some pro|>er remarks, which added to those genera? 
observations already ni.ide, you will have no cause to,think yourself 
neglected, or complain that I have done my work hut hy lailves. And 
by that 1 shall hare taken this course with three or four decads of your 
proofs (for they urea great luimhcr of them in all) I shall presume upon 
it, that both you and iny reader will be svell eiiuudi content 1 should 
hold my hand, and dis|)utch the rest of them by wholesale. To place 
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lliuigs iind^r an easy view to the eye, I must make use of two of the 
letters of the rlphabet, the one to represent (as as it were) the PlaintitT, 
and head the . negations, the other to represent the Dcfciiilant, and 
father the replications. The foimer aliall be V. standing for Vindicator, 
the other from its or^er in tlic aljihabct, W. 

The first Decad of Proofs. 

V. The citation out of Harpocration, '‘Aktiz dyiov kz) rx — as 

in Dr. Bentley, p. 305. n. 1 . (Proof 1 .) 

W. And as ill Mr. Spsuihciin, p. iipj. ii. 11. Exception 5. Harpn- 
cratioii is a lexicographer. Cscejition 1. "I'is inaikcd out in the index 
to flaqioeration. Exception 2. (L. H. ItiS.}, -tto.) 

V. The same citation out of Simliib. ibui. (l*r. 2.) 

W. With Snidas the Doctor is very convcisaut. Concession 3 , 
Exception 1 . 

V. An epigram out of Martial, ii. 2 . (Pi. 3.) 

W. In Dacier’s Callipiachns inter Tcstiniouia Veternm, Exc. 3 . 

V. 'I'he citation out of Clemens Alexancirinus, n. 2 . (Pr. 4 .) 

W'. Index to Clem. Alex. Exc. 2 . 

V. Another of the same, n. 3. (Pr. 5.) 

W. Index again. 

V. Two citations out of Diilvraus upon Homer, n. .5, 6’. (Pi. G, 7 .) 

W. Not Proof-.. 

V. A qiiotalinn out of Scivins upon A'’ir!;il, n. 7* (Pr. S.) 

W. Index to Setvius upon Virgil, Exc. 2 . (Ito. 1()18.) 

V. Another of the same, 11 . 8. (Pr. ij.) 

W, Index again. 

V. A citation out ofSlohsciis, 11 . II. (I’r. 10.) 

W. Index again, TCxi.'i. in Vulcaiiiii'. his Callimachus, p. 13 s. or 
in Dacicr’s p. 152. E.ic. S. 


AN INQUIRY INTO TEIli 

VERSIFICATION OF ITOMER^ 

" AND 

Tin: i;SF. OF 'J’llF DfOAMMA 

IX Ills POEMS. 


subject of the following discussion was undertaken with a 
view” of unfolding the laws of Homer’s versification, and of ex¬ 
amining thft validity of certain theories respecting the use of the 
i^olic Diganima in his Poems. When my attention was more 
particularly turned to this subject, in consequence of an examina¬ 
tion of the other metres used by the Greeks, I w-as very much 
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struck with the looseness and uncertainty that appeared in the 
writings of all the commentators and editors of Hoincr that 1 had 
an opportunity of consulting. While the laws ofnambic, Tro- 
cliaicy and Anapsestic verse seemed to be fixed with great precision, 
particularly by the late Professor Person, nothing material ap¬ 
peared to me to have been done towards establishing the rules of 
Hexameter verse since the time of Clarke, whose labors in this 
department have long been considered as unsatisfactory. The con¬ 
clusion naturally to be drawn was, either that Homer constructed 
his verse without any definite rules and principles to guide him, 
which I could not allow myself to suppose, or that his language 
had been so altered by ignorant grammarians and critics, as to pre¬ 
clude all attempts at establishing those principles upon which he had 
founded it. Anoth;r impediment also, of a tendency still more 
adverse, arose from certain theories which several critics of great 
celebrity had formed, in order to account “for some peculiarities 
which the ordinary laws of verse seemed inadequate to explain. 
If Homer’s poems have been as much corrupted by interpolations 
and other changes as some ingenious men suppose, then I conceive 
it would be in vain to attempt any investigation of the principles 
upon which his versification was founded; because we must be 
uncertain, at every step of our progress, what is genuine and 
what spurious, and must come to this conclusion, that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are a mere farrago of some original descriptions and 
sublime passages, with other pieces of far inferior merit, and in a 
difierent style. Though interpolations and errors, it cannot be 
denied, arc sometimes to be met with, yet, I imagine, every unpre¬ 
judiced reader, capable of understanding these poems in the origi¬ 
nal language, will think with me, that throughout, with some ex¬ 
ceptions, they bear the marks and impress of one mind, too much 
superior to the common race of poets in invention, description, 
delineation of character, and every distinguishing mark of poetic 
genius, to be confoii'ided with the humble imitations of ordinary 
authors. It appeared to .nc that th& whole body of his poems 
presented, even at this distant period, no very incorrect specimen 
of what they were in ancient times, and that the language, with 
some exceptions, was nearly such as came from Homer’s lips. 
Nor am I aware, after having pursued the investigation to a con¬ 
siderable length, that 1 have been deceived in my opinion. If I 
am not mistaken, 1 think tliat I have discovered certain laws upon 
which his verse must have been constructed, as they apply* with 
soine exceptions which I shall afterwards notice, to almost every 
line both in the Iliad and Odyssey. But before either stating or 

* See Ur. Burgess * A(liiotationc.>) in Dawcsii Miscellanea Critica> p. 416. 
and Villoisuii’s ‘ Prulcgoincna in Jlotncruni,’ p. 6. 
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supporting them by examples, it will be necessary to inquire a 
little farther into the validity of those opinions, which represent 
the language oi these poems as having undergone such changes as 
to require adventitious aid to make the verse, in several instances, 
complete. » 

These opinions seem to rest upon the supposition, that the lan- 
gus^e and dialect, which Homer used, were rude and uncultivated 
when compared with the same language as it appeared in the woHts 
of later waiters. If we had possessed, as in our own country, a 
regular series of authors from the time when tlie language began 
to be first cultivated, to enable us to mark the various changes and 
improvements which it underwent, we could then have formed 
some judgment how far these opinions were correct. But uiiforo 
tunately we have no documents of tliis kind by which to judge of 
Homer’s language. He appears all at once", the first as well as the 
greatest of poets, as if fortune had determined that he should 
stand alone, the object of general admiration, and had sunk in the 
ocean of oblivion every monument that might seem to have helped 
him to the summit of greatness. But wc arc not, on this account, ‘ 
to suppose that the literature of his country, whatever it was, had 
not been cultivated to any extent, tliat the language was neither 
refined nor polished, or that poets of considerable eminence had 
not existed to point out, by their example, the path which he so 
successfully trod. Though a veil of mystery still hangs over the 
place of his birth, there can be little doubt that he was cither a 
native of Asia Minor or of one of the Ionian islands, and that the 
dialect he chiefly used was the Ionian. It is evident, from the 
testimony of the best informed historians, that the inhabitants of 
that quarter of Greece, as well as Thessaly and Thrace, were, at a 
very early period, far superior to those situated more towards the 
west, in civilization, commerce, the arts, and particularly poetry. 
The names of Thamyris, Olcn, Orpheus, Musa^us, and £umol<r 
pus are recorded as the fathers of Grecian poetry, and even of 
philosophy and religion; ami tliough some doubt may be enter¬ 
tained whether all of them were prior to Homer, there can be 
none respecting the first, since he is represented by that poet him¬ 
self as having contended with the Muses.' The current of Gre¬ 
cian civilization evidently flowed from Tliessaly, Thrace, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, as well as from Phoenicia and Egypt, and carried 
with it the knowledge and arts which had been previously esta¬ 
blished in those countries. But it is evident, from many circum¬ 
stances which occur in Homer’s poems, tliat none of the arts had 
kept equal pate with poetry. Tlie praises of the gods and heroes 
were all celebrated in verse. The laws of the ancient legislators 

• Jli.nl, W 
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were communicated through the same medium. £vcn maxims of 
moiaiity, as well the history of eventSj were lecorded in the 
po< t’s song, aiul lecitcd to the people by a class of/^len who wan¬ 
dered abour Irom place to place, with the view of instructing and 

lisc'ir hospitable entertainers. \Vas it surprijiing then 
that lae language of poetry should have been cultivated, even be- 
foj( iJo.jicr’s time, to an amazing degree in the more enlightened 
parts of Greece, when the other arts, which have no natural con¬ 
nexion witii it, Ik.cI made far Jess progressGreat facility was 
aflbrded hir this purpose by the nature of the Greek language. 
Its wonderful .\ptness for comVnnation j its varieties of flexion} its 
expressive stmiids, and peculiar felicity tor characterising every 
object ct n..lurc, from the study of which it might be said to 
have sprung, rerdered it peculiarly susceptible of improvement, 
pra'ticulaily in that art which was cultivated both with the view to 
instruct and please, not merely the multimdc, but persons of the 
highest rank. L’o suppose that either, on the one hand, Homer 
brought it to that pitch of perfection in which it appears in his 
poems, or, on the other, that the state in which we now find it is 
not, with a few exceptions, the same as lie employed it, but that it 
was greatly modernised after his time, seem to be equally destitute 
of foundation. Its elemental parts must have been combined, 
modified, and varietl in difl’erent ways by the elision both of con¬ 
sonants and vowels, particularly the former: its compound terms 
must have been rendered less rugged when united together, and its 
character for the uses of poetry, and as adapted to all its rules, 
must have been previously fixed. 'J’hat he fbowed its powers and 
its endless variety, to a greater extent than any preceding poet, is 
almost urqucsiioned; and that he freely employed, what scarcely 
any other l.niguage could have allowcil, shades of dialect spoken 
by contiguous tribes, may perhaps be admitted with some limita¬ 
tions for, asl shall afterwards endeavour to show, there is much 
less variety of dialect in Plomer than is commonly supposed. Still 
lie found the poetical st^'1c in a high* state of improvement, retain¬ 
ing, however, in a few instances, vestiges of tlie rude state from 
which it had sprung,' But 1 think it may be asserted with truth, 
that the Ionian dialect, which he chiefly used, had been refined as 
much as possible by the elision of consonants and the bringing 
together as many vowels as were consistent with tlie structure of 
the component parts of words and the harmony of sound. This 
practice, which is common in every language, was carried to a far 
greater extent in th it of the Greeks than in those of barbarous na¬ 
tions, where a multiplicity of consonants are to be found unfa¬ 
vorable for coml'lna' .on, and where the constituent parts of many 

I J niujii ilic tcnuiiKilieii'; ^ i, Ot and ic and 
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words cannot be discovered, in consequence of the numerous 
elisions that tc^lc place. How far such elisions were admitted in 
the language ’^Tomer used, may be a curious and not unprofitable 
inquiry, but cannot in any shape, I imagine, affect the structure of 
his verse, as they mvst all have been made at a period long prior 
CO his time.' 

It has been supposed, however, from certain peculiarities in his 
versification, that he must have used what was called the ^olic 
dig.amma, which, though not found in the etlitlons of his poems, 
nor perhaps in those copies of them formerly circulated among the 
■Athenians, and revised by the Alcvandrian grammarians, is essen¬ 
tial to the structure of some parts of his verse. That the ^olians 
used such a letter, is evident from the assertion of several ancient 
authors; but till it can be satisfactorily proved that Homer chiefly 
used the A'lolic dialect •, that the digamm'a, if he did use it, was 
not a vowel sound, but always possessed the power of a consonant, 
and that it is essentially necessiuy for his versification, I must be 
permitted to withhold my assent from such an opinion. I have 
already said that tlie dialect which Homer chiefly used was the 
Ionian and not the Asolian ; of this we can only judge from the 
character of the two as they are found in inscriptions, on monu¬ 
ments, or in the writings of the ancients. Every scholar knows 
that there are but few remains of the AColic dialect now to be 
found j and those specimens of it which still exist, with which we 
can compare the poems of Homer, bear a very different appear¬ 
ance from his language. I allow, indeed, that some peculiarities 

* Mr. I’li^iip Kniglit, bolli in In'* Analjlical Essay on ihcCJreck Alphabet 
ai'il l')ole.,onitiia lo llunici, has, vMtli a jjTcal iIlmI ot iiigrninly and learn¬ 
ing, tndcavoiirrd to 'ihow tli.it flDnierS l<iiii;ii uas not, in many in- 
sl.incps, Slid) as we nowh.i\''it in the rrlilions of Ins woiks. In llns I 
partly agiw'w ith him, hut upon rather dilterrut prinujdo-.. His inijuiiics, 
it iny opiiiiun be (uiTcrl, go bark to a period ol tiie l.iiiC!;ii:ic;o piior to lJu- 
iiiei’s tniie. To prureed vMtIi eflccl in siicli an nirpiiiy, I appiclieiid we must 
tiy to dill over tiie ekim'iUary parts ot’ the l.uiguage, not iiiciely the kllcrs 
on which Itlr K. has ifnowii a great flral of ii'eliil light, but .aNo of the 
original parts of words tlwir comhinaiions should be iiated, if possible, to 
their eonotiUicnt parts. above all, the tenninations both of nouns and 
verbiy* should be (iltempled to be discovered, bec.iiise 1 am eoinnired that 
they w-erc originally scpinate and indepei'dent words with dislinrl iicceplu/- 
tioii‘<. To discover the inodific.itions they underwent when brought into 
combination with other words, and the .superadded idea they were ciiirul.ated 
to convey, would be both amusing and instriiLtivc. To ascert.(m also the 
causes why vowels, originally '•hort, and snjiportcd only by single conso¬ 
nants, are unitotinly long, would Iilscwise be of grc.it utility. It is to such 

I tnrpi'ses thcMigu’.nma may bo rondereil ii'cfnl, but hi no degrte, lappre- 
icnd, to the lailgn.igc as iisedm the time ot Homer. 

* 1 have endeavoured to point out the terminations of verbs in n small 
work, entitled; “ An Analysis of the Foimaiion of the Greek Verb.’ Kdiiib. 
lifKl 
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ascribed to the MoWc dialect are to be found in Homer; but the 
same may be said of the Attic; for at an early period it is evident 
that all these dialects bore a much nearer affinity to each other 
than they did afterwards, when spoken by different people who had 
made greater or less progress in literature and the arts. The de¬ 
cided character of Homer’s language appears to me Ionian, if I 
may be allowed to compare it with that of Herodotus. There are, 
no doubt, distinctive differences between the two, but not more 
than may be supposed to have taken place during the long period 
that intervened from the time of the former to that of the latter, 
and between the language of poetry and prose. But, it may 
be said, though it could be proved tnat Homer used the Ionian 
dialect, still the digamma appears under another shape, with equal, 
if not more pow r; for, according to Dawes, in his Miscellanea 
Critica, pp. 119, See , the lonians used the letter Fau, with the 
power of a consonant, instead of the Ailoiic digamma, which, ac¬ 
cording to some, had the vowel sound of oy, according to others, 
the pow'cr of the consonant F. This, 1 ima^ne, makes bad worse, 
for we would thus have the power of a consonant obtruding itself 
in every place where the metre was supposed to be faulty, whereas 
the digamma very conveniently sometimes assumed a lighter and 
more elastic shape. In answer to this, I shall here quote a passage 
from the Appendix to the same book, which appears to me to con¬ 
vey a correct idea of the original use and subsequent disappear¬ 
ance of any letter of the kind. ‘ Atque,” says the Bishop of 
St. David’s, “ de hac re verba Francisci V’’ise proferre liceat. 
Cum antiqua dialectus paulo emolliret, atque, alphabetum elcmcnto- 
Tum numcro augeretur, digamma F negligi coepit} et antequam in 
desuetudinem prorsus abierit, forma ejus facta fuit mutila; ita ut 
superior linoa tollerctur, hoc modo, F j vel quando /SoovT^o'cfijSov 
scribchrnt, sic d. Un unique enim signum aspirationmi notasse 
arbitior; et minime mihi persuadere possum nempc posteriorem 
notam priori enntrarium sonuisse ', namquc nihil erat cur lenis syl- 
laba ita di^tingucretur.” Those marks which arc found on ancient 
inscriptions, and have been supposed to indicate-the ^olic Digam¬ 
ma, or, according to Dawes, the Ionic VaUj are tlic indications of 
that rough breathing, which w'as at first perhaps wholly guttural, 
but afterwards softened to the breathing of the letter i/, * and 
lastly to the spiritus nsper which succeeded it. Even the changes 
which the form of tliat character underwent, are sufficient proofs 
of its nature and use. From the form in which I have just repre¬ 
sented it, it afterwards assumed a crescent shape and, lastly, vvas 

* P.408. 

* They appear to me to have been used in a similar manner with the Ro¬ 
man IT, indicating u ciTtiiin sound, but possessing no power as a consonant 
ill poetry. 
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(liminished to die small figure of the spiritus asper, But even 
tliough the digaijima, or Ionic Patty had been used by the Greckst 
still 1 assert thatVt must have disappeared before the time of Ho« 
mer} because it is evident, as has already been stated, that his 
language has every mark of high cultivation, and of a systematic 
endeavour to exclude a multiplicity of consonants. As many 
vowels appear to have been brought together as the nature of 
sound and attention to the combiiiiition of words would admit} 
and hence that sweet and flowing tone of t!ih luiiiaii dialect in 
Homer and Herodotus. It'is altogetlier at variance with its cha« 
racter to suppose th-?diganittia was ever used but as a vowel sound. 
To introduce it as a consonant, either with the sound of F or V, 
would be, in my opinion, to barbarise the language, and instead of 
representing it in the state which Homer used it, to bring it back 
to those rude and harsh sounds, which probably characterised it 
when first introtluced into Greece by the wandering Pclasgi from 
the Scythian deserts. 

That the AHolians used such a letter as the digamma, and con¬ 
tinued to use it longer than the other Greeks, is not improbable: 
but before the supporters of this doctrine nuke any thing of their 
argument, they must slu'w what was the particular sound of that 
letter among the . Koliaus. In this they arc not all agreed, some 
supposing it to be the same as ou, as is most probable, others of 
yj or V, In support of the former, may be quotetl tlie opinion of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his Jst book of the Roman His¬ 
tory } he compares it with the sound of the gu diphthong in the 
name of the town OuiXla, commonly written Vclia. He also 
shows that the form Fy and the Latin Vy were pronounced in the 
same manner: so that if his account be correct, neither the di¬ 
gamma nor the Latin V should have the decided sound of conso¬ 
nants, but rather of the diphthong oo .' In confirmation of this 
opinion, we find many of the Greek writers in the reign of the 
Ctesars, and most of the Byzantine historians, employing this sound 
in such words as Virgilius, Valerian, OustKsomy Severus, 

ISeouiipoc, See .—But unless it can be shown, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that Homer used the yFlolic dialect alone, it may be 
asserted with equal confidence, that he used, instead of the digam¬ 
ma, the letter By which was commonly employed, instead of it, by 
the Lacedxmonians, confessedly of yEolian origin, or the letter n 

* * The digamina,’ says Mr Knight, Anal^Utal Kssay, p. 11, ‘ was cer* 
tuinly proiioupco'd rather ab a simple aspirate, thin as aa aspirated conso- 
na'it, and ditTer,cd troin the common note ot‘ aspiration, in the impulse 
which caused the forced expiration, being git cn from the throat rather 
than from the tongue and palate.’—‘ It is generally supposed antong the 
learned at present, that the digamma was pronounced like our W, for it 
corresponded to the Laipi 'he sound of which was certainly the same.’ 
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and 0, which were used b}r different people to siiit their organs. 
If we may admit the testimony of Hesychiiis, the letters B and r 
were frequently employed by diflerent tribes, iystead of the di¬ 
gamma ; but if we were to insert them in every place w’here that 
letter is supposed to have been c\clude(l*:a Homer’s verse, we 
would render it utterly harsh and unmusical. 

I conceive the argument to have very little weight, which rests 
upon the liatin V being used instead of the digamma, in several 
Words derived froin the Greek. We have no conclusive evidence 
from history that the iEolians ever sent any colonies into Italy. 
They rather seem to have been wandering tribes of the ancient 
Pelasgi,' who carried over with them their bevbarous pronuncia¬ 
tion, and retained it even after their language was incorporated 
with that of tl e original inhabitants. Their language was no 
doubt die same with that spoki'u by those who remained, but the 
latter, through some accidental causes, cultivated the arts of life, 
and carried on commerce witli different people, and of conse¬ 
quence improved their language, long before the former emerged 
from barbarity. Nothing differs so much as the pronunciation and 
orthography of words from one period to another, when a lan¬ 
guage is in a progressive state of improvement. The diction of 
Chaucer, of Gavin Douglas, and others of the same period, is 
very unlike that which was employed by Shakespeare and Beu 
Jonson : and theirs again differing from that of Milton, Drydeii, 
and Pope. There can therefore be nothing drawn from the state 
of any language, when yet in its infancy, to determine certain 
sounds, far less to supply imaginary defects in the same language, 
after it has been refined and cultivated to a high degree. This 
difficulty increases when the language ceases to be spoken, arid can 
only be resolved by a strict analysis of die poetry of the time, and 
by establishing certain rules drawn from the most careful and 
most extensive induction of particulars, and not on gratuitous 
assumptions. 

But though the supp-^rters of the digamma fail in showing what 
it really was, what was its power, and how lorlg it existed in the 
language, they assert that it is absolutely necessary in Homer’s 
verse, to sustain the metre, and prevent the hiatus of vowels in 
many places. From the rules which I shall afterwards give, I 
think it will be evident that the metre does not require it, except 
in the instance of two words at most, ^ viz. olvo; and ula, which, 

* "lus p PJm. b. 7. c. 56. 

* If tlic digaiiima had ever hi on used as a consoiiant before particular 
words, It IS lair li» concludf- iliat it would alwaj.s lidvc coiifiiiued so, and not 
orcasionall}. It would also hiivr ri'niainod a fixed letter iii the language. 
like.any other coii-onant, in tliat stale of it especially in winch it was used 
by Homer; nciihrr ol winch has happened. Whcrca-, supp ising it to hav® 
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however, cithe* by a different collocation, or a partial change, 
may be rendered independent of it. 'I’o prevent the hiatus iw 
several places, the v is added in the same manner as was done by 
later poets. Had the digamma been originally employed for this 
purpose, is it likely th'^t a letter so convenient and useful would 
have entirely disappeared, eveii in the tune of Herodotus, as we 
find him quoting a line from Homer iii winch the insertion of the 
digamma, with the power of a consonant, would luve ruined the 
metre ? The lijie runs tlms: ! 

e»6’ eeray al ctetAo/ jrafAwai'xiAsi c^y'x yjvaixdjy. II. Z. 289. 

as egya is one of those words whicu they say always take the di- 
gamma, it must here either be omitted, or the verse so formed ns 
to admit of its insertion. Accordingly, Ilcyne, who never scru¬ 
ples, when he finds a vcr&e intractiblc, cither to alter it to his 
views, or to pass a suminary condcnniatioii upon it as an interpo¬ 
lation of some later poet, proposes to read ttuui.toIkiKx iiustcad of 
yrau.Tralxikai, to the uttef ruin of the sense. Besides, had the di¬ 
gamma been used in the m.iniier asserted, it would undoubtedly 
have been preserved with as much care as those rcin.jiiis of a more 
ancient state of the languige, the terminatioirs lJj£, 1-v, 6'r, 6cc. 
which sometimes occur in tire Iliad .nid Odyssey, anti were partly 
retained by writers of a much later period. But as it never seems 
to have been intended to prevent tiic hiatus of vowels, the v in all 
probability was used in some instances, both by Homer and other 
writers, for this purpose, and was not, as the late Mr. Wakefield 
very eironeously supposed,' inserted by the more modern editors 
only of Homer’s works. !>ut let us consider what is meant by the 
term hiatus. Upon this subject, I apprehend, critics arc not quite 
agreed. “ Vocamus .lutcm hiatum,” says Hermann, in Iris edition 
of the Orphica, “ non eodem modo in Epicis, ut vulgo in Atticia 
poctis solcnt. Apuvl Atticos ciiim poctas lii.itum dicunt qiiotics 
cimquc vocabuliim a vocali desinens ante vocabulum .i voc.ili inci- 
piens collocatur. In Epicis, pariterque in elegorum scriptonbus et 
lyricis, is tandem ceiisctur hiatus, si vocahuii in vocalcm cxeuntis 
ultima syllaba ante vocalcm, quo sequens verbum incipit, non est 
in arsi, iieque, si longs est, corripitur. Non ergo lii sunt hiatus; 

Osa, TIr,\T^ta.o;M 

<palvsT agtTTfjSTia, ots t e,TA=T0 vfjvefji.oc sti^q. 

Tov V OUT aq TE yi^UQM eTpytLEVoii itr^ayoujiTiy” 

Iiad the sound of a’vowei. oi a roiif;h lirc.'iliiinB;, it ini^lit be coiisiderod only 
MS a I'eculijnty in.pronniuuiion, and wmiid be f handed, like all other pe- 
•.uliuntics ot the satire kind, when llie bingu.igc became more unproved. 

* See tins ashertion of‘\Ir. U akcfidd’'-,' inTiis Correspoiidcnt e with Mr. 
Fox, disproved nr an article of lire Monthly Weviow, upon I'oison a Hecuba, 
Tol. 2d. 
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This account of the hiatus^ or ratlier of the Ictui metricusr, ap¬ 
pears to me to be altogether erroneous. The arsi^ as I shall after¬ 
wards endeavour to show, must always be upon t^ first syUable of 
every foot in hexameter verse, and therefore Hermann*s first ex¬ 
ample is nothing to the purpose in his vie^.-of the matter. The 
ictus falls upon haa as the caesural syllable, which on that account 
is not shortened as when it has the thesis in the following ex¬ 
ample : 

Xcx»<T6<o uva VKYjTnpta. b. 1. 1.5, 

In the secoiiii line, the « in ap.'T^percia. is also made long, in conse¬ 
quence of being the csesural sylLtble, and therefore taking the 
arsis. In the third, the diphthongs ai in yh'jgca and in eeayiiivai, 
are both short, a.id have not the arsis but the thesis, as they are 
not the c'jcsural syllables. What lie means by the expression 
** neque, si loiiga est, corripitur,” I confess myself unable to under¬ 
stand, because both these diphthongs, equiv<\lent to long vowels 
when cxsural syllables, are in this line necessarily short, the one 
forming the second, the other the last syllable of a dactyl. It is 
evident, from the whole of his discussion upon the c%sura and 
hiatus, ill his edition of the Orphica, and the little information 
he has communicated in his book upon the Greek metres, lespect- 
ing hexameter verse, that he had very indistinct and confused no¬ 
tions of its structure. We must therefore inquire whether Heyne^ 
the last, and, in the opinion of many, the best editor of Homer, has 
thrown more light upon the subject. For my own part, I must 
confess that he has grievously disappointed me. Amidst the ap¬ 
pearance of great learning, much research, and no small degree of 
ostentation and dogmatism, it is rare to fuid a single principle 
upon wliich any opinion c.in rest, or any thing like a regular in¬ 
quiry into the structure of his author’s verse. He has indeed 
commented, sometimes with more severity than became him, upon 
the opinions of his predecessors, without adding any thing valu¬ 
able to tlieir remarks, ox clearly exposing tlieir errors, and has left 
his autlior much in the same state as he found him, only encum¬ 
bered with a greater heap of useless illustration. These remitrkft 
will, I have no doubt, be tliought severe, and perliaps undeserved, 
by the admirers of this German critic and editor, but I hope to 
make them good in the course of tlie following observations.— 
Heyne’s sentiments respecting the hiatus coincide in some mea¬ 
sure with Hermann’s, and are to the following effect. Verum 
constituendum est ante omnia qui slut illi hiatus^ de quibus hie 
quxratur. Priinum excludendi sunt illi, non recte hiatus appel- 
lati, quando diphthongus, vel vocalis longa, quae et ipsa e binis 
brevibus coiistare dicenda est, aliam vocalem seu diphthongum 
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antcccdit in fije vocts. £a diphUiongus modo corripltur, modo 
producitury sive^toiium habeat ex caesura, sivc eo vacct, sic \ av Key 
iyco hryarytA. ^ «AXo$ 'A^^oucuy. liic altero loco longa sjrllaba esC 
sine caesura ^ ^ ante <^o$} at yw i; habet touum.*' This indeed is 
a line which occurs, as quoted by Hcyne, in all the editions of 
llomer that I have seen, but as it is one of those few exceptions 
to one of the general rules ' which I shall immediately endeavour 
to establish, I consider it as incorrect. There is, as 1 shall afterwards 
show, the elision of an s after i;, ();?), which, ftcvcrthcless, accord¬ 
ing to Homer’s practice, ‘must remain long.* The line ought 
therefore to be, ^ 


ov Key l|y^'j m^'xc eiyajya), aXXoj ‘A^suwv. 


Ita in 'A7r''>.\^vrj: nullus cst hiatus propric dictus.” Why 

is there no hiatus ? the ov in this I'Kample is* the last syllable of a 
dactyl, whereas the yaj in the former was the first of a spondee, 
and therefore had the ictus or tone. After some other observa¬ 
tions and examples little to the purpose, he goes on to say, ** Hia¬ 
tus proprie dictus habebitur quando vocalis in line vocabuli aliani 
vocem a vocali incipientem antcccdit ncc eiisa cst; ut, \i(^r,(ro ejttw. 
a. 565.” Upon this definition of an hiatus, it would be extremely 
easy to show, from v.niou J examples, tliat it takes place in a vast 
number of instances wlv re no tligamma was ever thought of ; 
thus, uuTag 6 ^yjw. II. 1, 533. nruit.'Tio^ urug. II. 731. eyp^ea 
o!;’j'jeyTa 5. 5GS. 10. 93. ft:T<ruro a-gv-vet. Odyss. 9. 

438. To these might be added many other examples in which 
the hiatus is found, that cannot possibly be obviated by the inser¬ 
tion of the digamma, or by any transposition of the words. It 
seems to be therefore fair to conclude, that the digamma was not 
judged necessary to prevent the hiatus of vowels, since, if it was 
not employed universally for this purpose, we can have no evidence 
whatever that it wa.s used partially. 

Having m.ule these observationr., 1 shall now proceed to state the 
laws on which I conceive the sfucture of Homer’s verse was chiefly 
founded. 'Jliey are not dependent upon any theory, but upon a 
careful and minute examination of the greater part of the Iliad, 
and can be established by the most copious induction of particu¬ 
lars. At present, 1 shall content myself with an examination of 
the 1st book only of tlie Iliad, as a specimen of the manner in 
which they may be applied towards the correction of other parts 
of that immortal poem. 


* See Rule 1. 


* See Rules 2 and 3. 
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RIJLES. , 

I. A long wtvd or diphthong at the end of a *isprdi hejore ano¬ 
ther vooDcl or diphthongy is always shorty except in cccsnral sylla- 
blesy •ashich must be untformlp long. 

II. A long vowd or diphthongy in the beginning or middle of a, 
*mrdy before another vowel or diphthongy is always long. 

III. A I jng vowel or diphtJmigy preceding a short vonxel in the' 
end of a loordy elided in consequence of the next word beginning 
with a vowely remains long before that voxel. 

IV. A vowel naturally shorty frequently forms the first syllable <f 
a foot, whether at the beginning of a verse y or in the middle (f a, 
wordy in consequence of the ictus metricus or swell of the voice icpon 
that syllable. 

V. A syllable naturally shorty when it happens to be the ccesuroy 
isy for the same 7'cason, made long. 

VI. The coif unction nui ought never to he the first syllable of a 
footy before a woi'd beginning either with a vowel or a diphthong. 

These rules will, I presume, guiile us with as much certainty in 
correcting Homer’s verse, as those that have been established with 
so much judgment for lambic Trimeters. If they are well founded, 
it will appear evident, that instead of being encumbered v/ith 
double consonants, which in many instances are altogether unne¬ 
cessary, or of requiring a new one, such as the digamma, to rec¬ 
tify the verse, the language used by Homer was far move simple, 
and more regular in its structure than has generally been supposed. 
To make this as clear and satisfactory as possible, 1 shall state the 
reasons w'hich led me to the preceding deductions.—Some inge¬ 
nious critics have imagined, that the long vowels, being composed 
of double letters, were, in those cases in which the metre requires 
them to be short, dividi-d in pronunciation, and that the former 
retained die vowel sound with its original time, while the latter 
was made to coalesce with the succeeding vowel. Whether this 
ever took place with the long vowels may be coiisidered a matter of 
doubt. It is more probable that the diphthongs, which ,aTe also 
compounds, were pronounced in some such way; the prepositive 
vowel, as it is called, being sounded by itself with its usual quan¬ 
tity, except when it formed the ca’sural syllabic, and the subjunc¬ 
tive being transferred as a consonant to the succeeding vowel. 
This often happen.^ in lambic, and sometimes in Trochaic verse in 
the middle of a word, but never in Hexameter cxeep,t at the end. 
Thus in the CEdip. Tyr. ofSoph. HO. 

XOLU, dv TOiMVTIJ ycifd TlfMOpBIV SsKoi. 

- ■< 1 - 'I - - |V -I « -1 V — 


1 
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In the first bodk of the Iliad, the fc^owing line ought probably to 
be read in this n|anner: 

AiSsi^i9»! lelp^Xf j(0i|y dyAod ] ditoiifai. 1. 23. 

The first rule which^ have stated, namely, that a long vffieel or 
diphthong at the end of a word, before another vofwel or dip^ 
inongt is umfarml^ shorty except in casural ^lablest holds no less 
than 210 times in the first book of the Iliad, trith a few ex¬ 
ceptions, not exceeding five or six in number, which, bearing so 
very small a proportion, ndy be justly considered as errors requiiVi 
tng emendation. These I shall aftcrivards notice, and endeavour to 
correct when I come to the examination of the text. In other 
books, nearly the same proportion will be found according to their 
length.—The cxsural syllables of long vowels and diphthongs- 
occur in the same book upwards of 60 times. A few examples 
will be sufficient to show the nature and extent of the rule, thus: 

11. 1 . so. 


r,p.eTepcf M oiHcp, ly^dgyeij Ti)\a3i ifocTMg^ I. 50. 

I- 1 w , 

rglv y* ano varpi ^{?itp ^pivon IXixonnSde xoagr^v. 1. 98. 


*Aeytltov hyegarto; ioa’ evel ouSe eoixt. 1. 119. 

I I I- - “I 

KheitrevScf hrel od ireipeksuTeM ouSi fte veiVei;. 1. 132. 

- - -- 

/ * * • 

Tw ol h'eiv x^pvxp xai OTgwaS Osgavovrs, 1. 321. 

I 

In the following line in book 2, both the sense of the passage and 
the metre will be remedied by the insertion of the particle r;, 
thus: 


XtyTfStf 8 * ecyop^, eeg xupatTfi (Auxgx 

IIovTou r *Ix»gioio. 1.14'4. 

- - 1- 


The common reading is tUvtw */x«^/oio, obviously incdrrect. The 
poet, I should imagine, did not intend 6aXa(r(n}$ and Tlavrou to sig* 
' ntfy the same object, namely, the Icarian sea, but two difiereUt 
seas, the Hellespont or the Mgean^ and the Jearian. He com¬ 
monly employs the term 9a\a<r<ret when he speaks of the iEgean s 
thus, in b. 1.1. he describes the priest wandering along the 
riiore of the sea: 

jSq 2^ ixhm ireipet tfiva tfeXocsigr. 

No. XiVIIl. VoL. IX. , 2 B 


a.JL 
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There are several olher pass^es, in .different boolts, that offend 
against this rule) some of which might have been produced* But 
as one .or two will occur in the examination of the first book of the 
Iliad) 1 thought it unnecessary to multiply examjSles. The devia¬ 
tions from the second rule in the first book ^ not amount to more 
than two or tliree, chiefly in the word in which et is con¬ 
stantly made long before ij, a license not allowable in Homer’s 
verse. With regard to this word) I conceive it to have been a 
creation of some ignor.mt critic, wliO) not knowing the laws of 
Homeric verse, thought it necessary to^ add a .syllable to sa-e) for 
the sake of the metre. 1 am confideiu no sycii word was ever 
used by Homer, or by any good writer in the Greek language. In 
both the instances in which it occurs in the first book, the verse 
will be rendered perfectly correct by restoring the elided vowel, 
thus: 1. 1,5(>; 

xag^oi/ eEt]\rj<rctVT0‘ stfs) fiaKa 

and in 1.1C9. , 

yvt/ S’ sJfii *P$iY,vde‘ litsi voKu ^^gTspov iffTiv. 

There ate only two or three other words, so far as I recollect, that 
offend against this rule: one of these is Sfioc, another /Si'iSAijai; 
both of which I shall now consider. The former occurs very 
frequently, and always with the first syllable short, as in b.2. 
line 415. 


AiQu}\0:Vj vprfl'en Ss JTvgos Sijloto Sugerpet. 

i 

The emendation here is extremely simple. It is only necessary to 
subscribe the i, or make it with the i), an improper diphthong, and 
*the metre is restored; the i)* then being made long.—In every 
plac$) except one, wlicre occurs, there is no violation oi 

the rule; thus, 11.5. L'S4. 

/3i/3A);ai xsveoovu §cc. See also b. 13. 251. 

But in book 11.1. 380, the i; in ^s^Xijai, must be made diort as it 

stands in all the common editions; thus, 

*. 

|3e/3Xi}ai, oiS’ aXiov jSeXof Ixpuyey* eSj oipsXov toi. 

In theCod. Venet. edited by Villoison, the true reading has been 
preserved, viz. /3e|3xKM, the second sing. pres, passive, formed from 
the second conjugation. 

'HieM are a very few deviations from- the mird rule, particu- 
lariy where the conjunction ^ occurs, which shall be- afterwards 
ziotiCed. The fourth rule r^squires tnore illustration than any of 
tlie preceding) -as £rom it) if properly established) the most im- 
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poTtaift emendations will necessarilyi flow. In the difierent feet 
used by the podts* there is always, what is technically called, ’the 
icius metricuSf or, stress of the, voice, upon one particular syllable of 
each foot, according to the nature of the' verse. This Ictus hae 
been called, by HermtiQn and his followers, the Arsis, or rising in¬ 
flexion of the voice upon that syllable, while the other syllable or 
syllables have the tk^is, or falling inflexion. Thus, in the lyoid 
nathre, the cff'sis is upcnt the first syllable, which is pronounced 
long with the rising inflexion, while the other ajHlable has the thesis 
or downward slide, and i|*not so much lengthened.—In iambid 
Verse, the ictus or arsit is upon the second syllable of an iambus: 
the second of aspondaeus; the last of an anapscstus: and, as is 
usuall]^ stated, upon the middle syllable of a tribrachys and dac¬ 
tyl ; but, I imagine, with more propriety equally upon the two 
last, because the first is a resolmioti of an ianibus, and the other of 
a spoiidseus. In trochaic verse, on the contrary, the ictus is upon 
the first of each foot, or, when the long syllable is resolved into 
two short, equally upon both, i. e. they have an. equal tone. So 
also in Iiexamcter v.erse, the iefus or af'sis is always upon the first 
syllabic of die foot. Though we have no other data to guide us in 
the pronunciation of this species of verse, it appears almost cer¬ 
tain diat the first syllable of every foot must have been pronounced 
with the rising inflexion and consequent swell of tlie voice to give 
melody to the verse; and that, even though the syllable was natu¬ 
rally short, such an increase of time was thereby given to it as to 
make it long in the recitation. Upon what other principle can we 
account for the lengthening of those short csesural syllables that 
occur so frequently in Homer ?' It is not from their occurrence 
in any particular place, for they are to be found at the commence¬ 
ment of almost every foqt. If it be said that it is ih consequence 
of die pause; I must be allowed to ask upon what principle does 
that pause depend ? It is not because diey terminate particular 


* One of the causes ascribed hj @)arkc, in hia note in I. 151 of fho first 
book for lengthening ca'sural byllable.s, is, on account of the wmd following 
having the aspirate, which, says he, was ottcri pronuunceJ as a consonant, 
or as die yEofic digamma, thus in th^noted line: 

AlSviit Ti Ml lirai, txupi, c'iv»; 7c. b. 3. 17i!.' 

. "I ■ “ “l" ' 

He proposes to pronounce the csesirral syllables Iwii S’ Saci 

Heytie echoes nearly the same sentiments. If this can he siud to account 
for the structure of the verse, any thing is admissible. Tf the aspirate had 
such a power in words purely Greek, we might reasonably suppose that in 
those Latin woiils formed from the tirreek, i^ieh snbstihited an H for tha.^ 
aspirate, tlmt letUf would have the power of a consonant in supporting short 
vowels. That this, .However, never happens, but that H is merely a vowel 
sound, and never sustains a vo^el or -u abort syllable, is known to every 
scholar. ‘ ^ 
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words diat they are madeloijgi but because they^orm the jfrsf 
iyllaUeoi afoot; which in consequence, wlietheif at the er^ at 
the be^nnifig, or in the middle of a word, mu^ be pronounced 
equal in length to a syllable naturally long, to preserve the har¬ 
mony of the verse. With what partieul^ cadence and accent 
hexameter verse' was chaunted or sung, we can never learn: it 
was. certainly not monotonous, but required the sound to be regu- 
hited in such a manner as, consistent with the nature of the feet, 
would make them most agreeable to the ear: and this, I appre¬ 
hend, could only be done by giving a b^rticular tone or swell to 
the first syllable. Upon this principle^epends the lengthening of 
all ca.sural syllables, as well vowels and diphthongs as short sylla¬ 
bles. Upon it also depends what has, 1 imagine, hitherto (^scaped 
observation, the lengthening of many short syllables both in the 
beginning in the middle of words; a circumstance which has 
perplexed grammarians exceedingly, and obliged them to have re¬ 
course to expedients to support the metre, which led to a conup- 
ticp.i of the language. To establish this opinion, it will be neces¬ 
sary to adduce some examples.—It is well known to every one 
conversant with the writings of Homer, that many syllables, natu¬ 
rally short, form the first, both of dactyls and spondees; that 
wherever the succeeding consonant would admit of being doubled, 
or the vowel transformed into its diphthong, this method was 
adopted, while in other words, that would not admit of such an 
expedient, the syllable was considered lo?ig by° poetic liceiice* 
Surely it might have been supposed that Homer would not have 
so far violated the orthography or regular structure of the lan¬ 
guage as to double consonants, at one time, for the sake of his 
verse, while, at other times, he left the vowels unsupported any 
such props. Poetical licences, and pecufiarity of dialect, so con¬ 
stant in the mouths of his critics and commentators, ^ve vitt- 
is language, and concealed the principles upon which his 
verse has been founded. In the first book of the Iliad, 1. we 
have an example, and a very strong one, in corroboration of the 
principle which 1 have laid down. 

cTija/Mcr’ iv 

In this fine the A in *Av6?JMyos is long, as well as in 1.21. and 36, 

. .f ' — ■ — - ■ - , - . - — 

*■ 1 think it extremely probable that the ancients ran the words mere into 
each other than we me accustomed to do in prouunctatM»B,»nd nierk^ more 
correctly the. diferont feet and the length ot each syUahie in every ibot la 
this manlier g^ter harmony, and a kind of innsical Cadence, would b« 
given to verse. A sunilar modulation of Banish heroic verse is ob- 
•esved'hsf ovsqr s^.mBder-aod recijtefib partieiiUi^ upon dm eiage. 1 need 
Kemble's recitation in confirmatiou of this remark. 
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tslteing the fit€t of the foot. Howylse ^ould it possibly beiong» 
since it is shor^in several other examples, such as the following, 
and is supported |>nl]r by a single consonant ^ 

e^nT euy^off,svos‘ rotm ex\us^o7|3o$ 1.43.64.72.75. See. 

This word, as Heyne observes, does not appear to have had the w 
doubled in any manuscript or edition of Homer with which ht 
was acciuainted, and must therefore be considered as having the A 
lengthened when the first .^liable of the foot, upon the principle t 
have laid down, or upon me unsatisfactory dogma of poetical li¬ 
cence., The noted line, which begins with^/t^sc, ’Aes(, 

&c. b.,^. 455. can be explained on the same principle only. It 
will not, I presume, be contended that the p is ever doubled in 
''Apyjs ; or that even in this example it retard^ the sound *, for if it 
did so in the first, why not in the other ? 'Hie A in the former is 
made long, as being the first syllable of the foot, and having the 
ictus} ill the latter, as being the last syllable of the dactyl, and 
consequently short, as it naturally is. In the following line the i 
of vie can have no support from the next word by doubling the 
consonant, as this never takes place in a proper name: 


'/2 vie IleTetoOj Siorpgpsof ^ankrios. 

- - Wi¬ 


ll. b. 4. 333. 


How comes it that the i in iplxurot b- 5.1. 61- is long, when the 
eame syllable in and ^tAeco is short? Eustathius, Clarke in¬ 
forms us, derives it from ^/Aijiiti, but he does not toll us why the 
antepemilt in that word is long. Clarke’s own account is just as 
unsatisfactory as can well be imagined, and depends upon no one 
principle drawn from the formation of the particular tenses he has 
specited in his note upon 1. 358 of the 1st book. The i, in this 
verb, whether it may be considered the imperfect middle of (piXij/u, 
or the first aorist, by a syncope for 6pjA^ir«T-o, is aheays short, ex¬ 
cept when it forms, as here, the ifirst syllable of the foot. As a far¬ 
ther illustration, I may adduce such words as <id*vaT 0 f, 
iatQ)iet 7 ^sLi, eatoZlmpMif &c. Ill a note upon line 398 of 

the first book, Clarke has the following observation, «In vocum 
quarundaia plusquam trisyllabanim pede priori apudtJrwcos, prss- 
sertim cum syllabic primse vocalis sit w vel I adeo parum in prolMSi^ 
tiando tribrachyn inter daetylum que interest, ut uterque potuerit 
legitime usurpari." If there was little difference in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the three first syllables of between^ a tribrachjfS 

and a dactyl, wjiy should Homer not have freclj^ admitted the tri- 
Ibrachys into his verse ? It was by the pronunciation that the liar- 
nuMiy of it was felt, and we may rest assured fiiat no such pro¬ 
nunciation as a tribra^ys admits could possibly have been ab> 
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lowed. occurs vei^ 'often in almost evdirybdofcof ihe 

Iliad '«4th the first sellable long, not by position, it* is evident, nor 
being naturally so, for the privative a is always sj^ort, but because 
it is the first syllabic of the foot, and requires the swell of the 
voice. i7g'iau.i'Si]r, and the others, have the inst syllable lengthened 
for the same reason. Why also do we find the i in sometimes 
made long, for Homer surely could easily have placed such a word 
in the line so as to preserve the natural quantity of the syllable i 
b. 3. 357. 


Sid fbEV do’iri'do; faiuvT^ 
HOi) Sid fieogjjxof 


tyxph 


The same ignorance has been displayed, in a more egregious 
manner, respectin g a number of woids whose penults and ante- 
penults being naturally short, were, by Homer, made long, in con¬ 
sequence of being the first of a foot. These, with others which 
began with short vowels, have been made long, in numerous in¬ 
stances, by doubling the consonant, if the short vowel preceded 
one, in others, by changing the vowel into its own diphthong; 
and in a few, by the arbitrary use of the digamma. In this man¬ 
ner the ancient and correct orthography of the language has been 
completely changed, and new forms given to words, under the 
sanction of poetical licence and varieties of dialect, which I firmly 
believe no poet would have ventured upon, and am confident never 
existed. They took their origin from an incorrect pronunciation 
of the words, arising from a total ignorance of the principle of 
Homer’s versification. What I think will put this matter almost 
I)eyond a doubt is, that these consonants are seldom doubled ex¬ 
cept after short vowels, forming the first syllables either of dac¬ 
tyls or spondees, 'i'hc same observation holds respecting short 
vowels being changed into their own diphthongs in similar situa¬ 
tions. To. prove this, it will be necessary to produce a number of 
examples. TJu word ’’OAujuTrof, it is well known, occurs often 
with the first syllable shv^rt, as it fiaturally is, thus, 

air^ irgos’*Of,ufL7rcv uyum^oVf ett xs ffidijrat. b. 1.420 and 402. 

3ut in lines 425 and 499, the 0 is changed into its own diphthong 
to make the syllable long, thus. 


JeoSexarj; Se rqi IAsuotstm OvKufjkitov^e, 
*jixpoTaTvi 'TO^vSetgaSos 


*^^'have produced no examples of sj^liable^ that are said to he lengthened 
'‘InwijIiieDce of the digamma beitm prpnpunced with the following word, 
iQ linti.70. b. 1', that 1 mignt not seem to rest my argument'and 
fsuponwfiutmighthedisputeuT. ‘ \ 
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111 both thesis lines, and in every f'thcr whcl^ the dipiithong is 
substituted for\he short vowel, the syllable is the ^rstoi the foot, 
and must have been made long by the tone given to it iiipronuncia-> 
tion without thc^aid of the diphthong. If we besidcvS consider, 
that neidier the long»ii(pwels nor the diphthongs were in existence 
in the time of Homer, it will be evident beyond a doubt, that in 
instances of tliis kind, and others already mentioned, a lengthened 
tone was merely given to the short vowel.—The saipe innovatiou 
has been made upon the compounds of -noXij thus we meet vvith 
vouKu^oriigri, fJdvXv^afia: ji SO A'ou'row, and some others. I believe I 
may assert with perfect truth, that in almost every Instance where 
the diphthong is substituted for the short vowel, the syllable is the 
j£rst of the foot. Tlio same remark liolds wiili osJx-jju.fj'jjv, die first 
word in the second line of the first book. It ought to be ’OXojxsvijv, 
and accordingly 1 have made it .so in the text« with other changes of 
a simibr kind. But the greatest injury to Hoijief, and I m.iy 
say to the Greek language, lias been occasioned by the doubling of 
consonants, particularly the a- in the dative plural of nouns, and 
some of the tenses of verbs. In almost every instance, with a 
very few exceptions, wliich require emendation, these consonants, 
as already stated, have been doubled after syllables forming the 
first of a foot. Thus in the 4<th line of the 1 st book, 

r,pua)v, ctUTCj; S;' e\cagist retj^s K’Jvsircnv. ’ 

Now I afiirm,' that the correct reading'CUght to be amir tv, as the 
syllable ef * is the first of the foot. In line 33, the § in ei5si<xBv is 
doubled under the same pretext, and with as little reason. In 
^eht<r<nv also, 1. 42, for ps?ii<rtv. I'he instances in verbs are so 
numerous that 1 shall only specify a few of them, dius, 1. 54. 

Tp SsKiry 8’ ayog^vSe xaXstrtretTO X«oi/ 
i ‘ ' I “ 

The syllabic Xe, it will be seen, is here tlie first of the foot. A few 
more examples will be sufiicient at present, as 1 shall resume die 
subject afterwards in a note; thus. 

Of rfijj Ta T eovT», Tx T eff(T)5ju.sV}J r iovTX. !• 70 

xtd vr,e<r(<ry fiy^a-XT . 71. 

r 


* I licre adopt Uoyiie‘s reading, ‘cc note. 

* It 19 very d(niHful whether the short vowel was pronounced bv itsclfj 
with the tinieut'a long vowel, or whclhcr it v/as made to rest on the luu- 
sonant. It is probable, that the latter mode of prouimciutum was cumtuun, 
when they happened to'come together in the same woid, and hence the 
practire, when the true grihjciple was lost,’ of doubling these coitaonanis. 

/ 
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4n Inquiry^ ^e. 

i)i ioTa-f : 

Xfwi^r ton (un ihetr^^^afinoi irtTrlh^^sf. JOO. 
<rjti|»Touxo» jSao-iX^ej* •ir«r(o-)*voKro 8j4JSeo/. b. 2. 86, 

Toaag fiiv Xs^eur^ai, e^imot oir(a-oi) iuvn. 125. 

» * III 

^6 KaetfUf voL^y^hv lju.(fb)fj^’ IsTTfloy. b. 4. 142. 

t 

$apireif fjurfie rj ireo S6i8iir(’(r)eo Xcecv ’.4y«fav. 184, 

I I • - 

In the following example the <r is doubled in the second syllable of 
the foot: but a very slight change, common enough in Homer's 
poetry, will rectify tiie metre: thus, instead of iv fts<r<rijo-iv, the 
line should run thus, 

fih 6vl fis<r] 3 flriy afi6v$iv eicri xai dfXXoi. b. 13. 312, 

Without multiplying examples, it will be sufficient at present to 
observe, that this principle does not hold merely In caesural sylla¬ 
bles, such as Clarke has frequently pointed out in several oi his 
notes upon the Iliad and Odyssey, but in four different ways. 
I, In cecsvrid syllables^ ending with a long vowel, or a diphthong 
before another vowel or diphlliong, M^hich in other cases is uni- 
Jbrmly short. IT. In cxsural syllables, naturally short, which are 
in consequence made (ong. III. In a short syllable at the 
^htg of a word, when it happens to be the first of a foot. And 
IV. In a short syllable in the middle of a word, when it also is 
made the first of a foot. The examples 1 have already given, and 
an, infinite number of others that occur in almost every page of 
the lUad and Odyssey, will be sufBcient, 1 should think, to esta¬ 
blish the principle.' 

Although it appears to me from these and other examples which 
might be produced, that this law holds to the ‘extent I iMve meii- 


* See Qoteon 1.141. 

The same rule holds in a v.iriety of instances, in latin hexameter verse, 
where we find syllables naturally bhurt, and iinsii])parte(l by any consonants 
made long by forming the first of a foot. 1 hat they do not occur so often 
in Latin ^ in Oxcck, is owing to the greater number of consonants in the 
former. The following examples will serve to illustrate .the general prin¬ 
ciple. 

' ]kft|neriljiis; tibi paippinco gravklti*! afitumnus. Virg. (>e0.3. i5. 
llle, latus niveimi molU fulips Iiyaciiitho. Eel. 6.53. 

*" v.;;4dmiiia vHicU amor: et noa cedaiiios amori. F/:l. 10. qp. 

Dona dehinc, auro gravia, scctoque elOplumto. i£u. b. 3'. iCi. 

^ i'. \ 
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tioned, jet Vhen I perceive the eqsendationi^that ^itst of conse¬ 
quence flow from it, 1 feel a considerable degree of anxiety re¬ 
specting the r^eption they may meet with from those who have 
already formed theories, or are not much conversant with such in¬ 
vestigations. If if'^ohall be shown, upon clear and positive evi¬ 
dence, that either the principles I have laid down are wrong, \>r 
any of the conclusions drawn from them fallacious, I will most 
readily give them up. &ut I shall not consider them in any man¬ 
ner invalidated by a Jhvi, examples that may be produced against 
them, because, unless tl^ey shall be very numerous, and supported 
by something more than mere opinion, 1 shall consider them as 
errors requiring emendation. 

/). 


HEBREW GRAMMARS. 


JDuring a course of studies in the Hebrew X<angnage, com¬ 
menced upwards of twenty years ago, T have been in the habit of 
taking extracts ami notes from various authors that have fallen in 
tny way. Among other matters contained in roy manuscript col¬ 
lections, is a List of Hebrew Grammars. Dr. Adam Clarke 
has given lists of Arabic and Persian Grammars, which form in¬ 
teresting articles in his Biographical Miscellany. If the list which 
1 now transmit should be thought suitable for insertion in the 
Classical Journal, it is at your service. Dates, and places where 
printedfttre given to many of tlie Grammars; but the list cannot be 
considered as complete, for in some instances the titles not being 
known, the names of authors only are inserted. Such as it is, it 
may peiliaps be acceptable to some of your readers. 

Basingstoke, QSdMaif, 1814. «/• 

LIST OF HEBREW GRAMMARS, 

Written in Foreign Languages, 

Aaron Ben Ascr, who lived in the fifth century. •• Printed 1515 

Aaron,'•‘•••I . Constantinople, 1581 

Abendana, R. Tabula accuratissima exhibens Paradigma ver- ^ 
boruni Heb. 

Afp^onsus, de Zamora, Introductiones Aftis Grammatic* 
Hebraicse. • 




Hebrew Grammrl 




Alting, J. Syoopsis InsUtutiQi]um IJeb. Sam. Cli^. Syr. 

&c. .. . .... • • Raucof. 17 vIQ 

jfmnma, Sixtinus^ Gram. Heb. 8vo, Aaisterdam, 1625 

Avenarim. . * 


Atirogallm, M 4 Heb. and Chald. Gram. ^ fiasle^ 1539 
JialdoviwSf l)eb< Gram, with an Analysis of Genesis. 

JSeUarmnt R. Institutio Linguae -Ebraicse. 

JienaetfT!. Grammatica Hebrsea, ... 1728 

Bertram, Cqjt. Bonaveu. Coniparatio Graiiiniaticie lleb. et 

Aramicffi, .. *4 . 1574 

Bohemta. M. J. , ^ * 

Buxto^uSf J. Thesaurus Grammaticus Liuguse Ebr. 1609 

Epitome Buxtorfii Gruni. lleb.Basil, 1620 


Epitome Bu' torbi Gram. Heb. a J. Leusdeno, • • • • I6l5 
Epitome Buxtorbi Gr. Heb. Englished by J. Davies. 

> London, 1656 
Introductio ad Gcrmuiiico-ITeb. Linguain. 

Bythner, V. Sive Methodica Institutio Linguae 

Sanctae. 


Praxis Grammaticae Hebrzeae, .. Lond. 1635 

Clavis Linguae Saucta;, . Cant. 1648 

Capita, W.F. 


Cafaszo, M. CanonesGcneralis Linguae Heb. 4to. •••••• I 6 I 6 

Cellarius, Gram. Heb. in Tabulis Synopticis cum Conciiio 


24 Horis pcrdiscendi Ling. Sanct. 

CeoaUarius,B. Kudimenta Linguae Heb. 4to. 1574 

DantZf J. 'A.,Gram. £br. et Chald. 

Danzii, Compendium Gram. licb. & Cliald. a Zopliii, 

ISmo. .. Francof. 1746 


Be Dieu, L. Gram. Heb. Chald. fie Syr. inter sc collalarum, ^ 

4to. Lugd. Bat..••••’Elzevir, l628 ' 

Bilherns, Atrium Lingua? Sancta* Ilcb. .. 1659 

Elias, Levita, '1 Chapters of Elias, and other 

Heb. Gramnnirs. ^ 

Erpemm, T. 

J. S. C. F. Graiiiroatica Heb. et Chaltl. Glasgov. 

Glasg. ISmo. . 1721 

Guarin, P. Gram. Ucb. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hannekin, Mennon. 

Hebraicee Grammatices Rudimenta, in usum Scbplae West> 
monwteiiensis. bvo. ^ 

'Helvicm^’ 

Houbi^ant, ‘C. Racines Hebraiques sans pointa^VoyeTlea, 

8 vo. .( 8 c Introduction) Paris, 1732 

Gram. Heb. Linguae, .. Gene^m, 1596 

EeckermannuSf Gram. Heb.... • Jlannovjae 

Kimchif D. Miclol^Helh Grans, in Hebrew, vi 2 ino. Yeuet. 1545 


















^ Hebrew GramMAfs, 

Kimcki, D. l^ram. Heb. a Munstero, Hmo. •«• • Venet. 15 Sk 

JJadvocat, J. B. . 


Leusden, J. Gipm. Hebraeo-Belgica, l2mo. 
Pliilolugus (Jebraeus, 4to. •••«•••• 


Basil, 


166 » 

1670 

17S£7 


Margarita, Gram. Gencralis Linguarum Lat. Gr. dc Heb. 

a Reyther, 4to. .. Norib: 163^ 

Marini, Gramm. Ling. Hebraica;, .... 1585 

MarLinitts, V. Gram. Heb. 1(>22 /Paris, 1580 

Graccffi Itngufe fundainciita, •> 1629 \ Rupellse, ISQO 

- Buxtortiana Gram. Heb. puni Sixt. Amainae Coronis^ 


Amsted. 1625 

Mascltf, F. Gram. Heb. a Punctis aliisque Massorethicis 


libera, 12ino. 2 vols... Paris, 1751 

Mayer, Institutiones Lingusc Heb. 8vo. * 

Marinas, Gram. Linguae Heb.. 

Munster, Seb. 


ricaus, . 1 . C. 
l^eander, ISlichael. 

Opitius,' Henry, Atrium Linguae sanctae—with an Analysis 

of the first 4 chapteis of Genesis, . 17ip 

Pagnintts, 'I'hcsaurus l.uigua; Sanctae, a liaplielcngio, 8vo. l6ld 
Thesaurus Lingnse Sanct. a Bertramo. 

Instit. Ebraic. 

PoUtearius, *R. B. Institutioncs Lingua: Heb. & Elementa 

Lingua: Syriacae, 12mo. . I6l6 

Quhiquarboreus, J. Tabula in Giarn. Heb. N. Ctenardo^ 

4to. -. i..... . Paris, 1654 

Relandits, A. Introductla ad Gram. Heb. 

Jieuchiinus, J. De Rudimentis Heb. lib. ni. Fol. Ffaorcae, 1506 
Heb. Gram, cum Exegesi Diclionum in Psalmos 

Sex, Constance,. 1554 

Tabulae XX. Institutionum in Linguam Sanctam, 8c 

Exegesis Dictiunum in Psalmos ..Basil, 1554 

Papkelengius, F, . " 

Reinecrim, Janua Heb. Lingua: Vet. Test. 8vo. 2 vol. ' l704 
Robertson, Thesaurus Lingua: Sanctae. 

J. Grammatica Lingua: Hebraica:.Edinb. 1758 

Rok), John, Hebraeae Lingua:Institutiones, Glasguse, 1644 

Salmon, Hebraicae Grammatices Kudimenta, 6vo.1794 

Sebpaf, C. Epitome Gram. Heb. 8vo. 

Schickard^ O. Horologium Heb. sive Concilium quomodo 
' Sancta Lingua Spacio xxiv Horarum sufficienter 
apprehetidi quest, 12ino. several editions. 

— ■ ■— Rota Hebraa. ... Lips; ]6sd 

Sennertue, Andreal, Grammatica Orientalis—<um Dissert. 

de £bra»^ et relig. Orientalium Antiq. progressu, 8cc. 
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Bhmdcrmf Insjtitutionrs ad Fundamenta Ling. H«b. t 
Simortf lutroductio ad Ling. lleb. 

SrkultenSf A» lostitutio Ling. lieb. Lugd. Bat. •«•••• 1737 
Shindler. * 

Observfttiones ad Analogiam & Syntjutin Heb. per- 
tinentes. 

Tissardusj F. Gram. Heb. Alphabetiim Gr. cum aids He- 
braicis, Graecis, Latiids, apud iEgidiuni Gouraian- 
tium, 4to. ..*.Parisj 1508' 

t * 

First Hebrew book printed at Paris, y Sold for six shillings at 
Maittaire’s sale. See Beloc’s Auecd. of Lit. Vol. v. p. 124, 419* 

Tnutiua. 

X/ri, Pharus Artis Gram. Hebrsae, 8vo... Oxon* 1784 

Vasaeur, Gram. F.i/. ....Sedani, 1646 

WallontuSy Introductio ad lectioncni Linguarum Orienta- 
liuni Heb. Chald. Samar. Syr. Artib. Pers. Ethiop. 

Armen. Sc Copt. ISmo. 2d ed.LooL 1655 

Wtamuthus. 

Hebrew Grammars, written in the English Language. 

Jtdmorthy Dr. Principal Rules of Hebrew Grammarj with 
complete Paiadigms of the Verbs, &c. not pub* 

li&hed. .... Comb. 1763 

11 — - —Revised and corrected by T. Yeates, and adapted to 

Bytfaner’s Lyra Prophetica. .. 1784 

Barker, Hebrew Grammar, ... 1773 

Bates, Julius, Heb. ..'.. 1751 

Bayley, Dr. Anselm. Grammar of the lleb. Language, with 
and without points, 8vo. 

Introduction to l^nnguages, especially the English, 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, .. 1758 

- —Rev. C. Entrance into the Sacred Language^ 18nu>. 

, London, 1783 

'Rules of Hebrew Grammar, .. 1783 

BuUnian, Mrs. E. Easy Guide to the Knowledge of He* 
brew.—Oil this Grammar, written by a Lady, see 

* Monthly Rev. Dec. ..... 1795 

Burgess, pr. (Bp. of St. David’s) Hebrew Primer. 

Hebrew Elements, or a Practical Introduction to 


reading of Hebrew Scripture, 13mo. 

Bolaffi^, tl. V. Alcph-Beth, or First Step to the Heb« 

l^guage, .*.1811 

Burretl, Heb. Grammar, .... 1739 

Gaddick^ !(* liebrew made easy; or, a Short and Phun f n- 
. ' troductioa to that language, on a new^method, with 
, extracts from the best graqaimrs, 12Vto* 1799 
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Dowling, laments and Theory o^the Hcb. language, 8vo. 1797 
J. S. C. F. Heb. Gram, iii the English Language, 

with the whole book of Psalms, .. * 1813 

Grey, Dr. Method of learning Hcb. without points, 8vo. 1738 

Gi fles,J.l?. Eleirlfemts of Hebrew Grammar, Octo.. 

Holder, Familiar Guide to the Heb. Language. 

Heb. Grammar for the use of Students and Gentlemen. 


Heb. Elements; or, a Practical Introduction to the 
reading of tbe^Hebrew Scriptures; for the use of 
learners, \vho*\\cre not taught Hcb. at School, and 
of Schools wh^re it has pot yet been taught, 8vo. 
Hurtmts, Heb. Grammar, English, with points. 

Jacob, EL Hebrew Guide, with points. 

Johnson, Dr. S. English and Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. • • 1767 
Kettilby, J. Hebrew made Easy; or, a Brief, yet Compre¬ 
hensive, Introduction to the Hebrew Granininr. 

Levi, PbUip, Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, fur the 

use of beginners, 12mo. Oxford, 17 OS 

———D. Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary, 3 \ols. 8vo. 

Lingua Sacra, being a complete llebicw Grammar 

and Dictionary, with points, o vols. Svo. . 180.3 

LyoM,i. ntiD. i’ he Scholars Instructor, an 

Heb. Grammar, 8vo. . Camb. 1735 

Second edit, with additions and emeudations,. ] 7 j? 

Lliird. edit, revised and corrected bv II. Jacob. 


Mitchell, Short, Plain, and Comprehensive Ileb. Grammni, 1785 

Ninv/on, Heb. Gramniar, Svo. . 1805 

Parkkurst, J\ Heb. Gmmmar, without points, prefixed to 
his Hebrew' Lexicon. 


Petit, P. Hcb. Guide; or, an Engiish-Hebrew Grammar, 

with and without points, 4to. . 1759 

Pike, Brief Grammar, at the end of his small Lexicon. 

^avis, C. General Grammar of the Heb. Sam. Caldc, 

- Syr. Ethiop. and Arab. Languages, 19ino,<> Loud. 1650 

Robertson, W. First Gate to tlie Holy Tongue, .. 1653 

"■ Gates to the Holy Tongue, ..1654 

First and Second Gate to the Hebrew I'ongue, ISnio. 1695 
Key to the Hebrew Bible, 2 vols. 12mo. 1649 

Ditto, Svo.. 1656 


Radiments of Hebrew Grammar, Part j. consisting 
of a table of Hebrew i^rimitives, with a short ac- 
^ount of the formation, iiiHectiou, and composition 
of, Hebrew words, by accession to the roots, • > • • 1813 
Romaine, \V, Hebrew Grammar, short, without points. 

Jdowley, 'Alba. Schdar's Companion in Hebrew, Greek, ^ 
LaUu, and English, with a Lexicon of the Hebrew 
and Greek words in the O. and N. T. This geii- 















Suetonius coUatus 


/ 

tlemikn was the inventor of that astronom^al io* • 
atrument called the Orrery. 

Sharp, Cffanville, Three Tracts on the Syntax and Pro¬ 
nunciation of the Hebrew tongue^ &c. l€nio.*‘* >• IS04 
Dr. ^eb. Gr, witli points, 8vo. ^ Xiond. 
Taylor, Dr. J. Method of reading Hebrew. At the end of 

his Heb^ and Eiig. Concordance, fol. •••• Lond. 1754 
Terry, Heb. Gram, (printed for himself,) adapted to Bylh- 
ner’s Lyra. . 

VdaV, John, ttnpTT nnSD, or,‘ The Key of the. 

Holy 'longue, published by John Ldnll;, in 1^93; 
the first Hebrew Grammar in English—written in 
prison. Printed by Fr. Haplieleiigiiis, at Leyden, 

12mo. 1* is chiefly a translutioii of the Hebrew 


Grammar of Martinius, which was first published 

at Paris, ... 1580 

Other editions, ... Lond. 1650. 1685 

Universal Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 

Wesley, John,Hebrew Ciraminar, with points,a small pamphlet. 
Wilson, C. Elements of Hebrew Grammar, .£diqb. 1782 


SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS CUM MSto. DU^^ELMENSI. 


NO. n. 

C/O D It X Dunelmcnsis, oijusvarietatem hie babes, in Bibliotheca 
Dec. et Cu]). Dun. reservatus, Deciino et Secundo, vel Superior!, 
Seculo adscribitur. Optiiniis sane libeV, iit ex hac collatione, quse 
olim ab Edv, Rudd, Col!. Trin. Gantabr. Socio, confecta est, 
abunde patet. Nec minimum castigutse lectionis argumenttim, 
quod cum optima Jidei et vetustissima^maHUs exemplari, q Salmasio 
comi Scliildio cummunicato, ssepissirne coiiseiitit. M. D. B. 


CALlGUl.A. 


cap. 1. fttatisagens: S. 1. 
diutiAo: diutnmo 
2. propter qus: propter quod 
3^ ^trinnphnlcia: triDniphalis 
■iircen<iere: sncresscre 
quaon ut et: et dee*f 
4. e Germania: e dee$t ^ 

6. Komte eqoidem: 'Roa» qniden 


Sed.nt demnm: Et at demnm 
per Iristofl: pro festoa 
dcfiinctietiafn: deflmttet 
8. Ambiatino r itmbitatvio 
invenio editiim ■ 2. t. 

Tibnri fucrat: Tiburi faerit 

S uae sola Aetornm .“’q. n: mttiSt 
iDtiunifOauiibiu: 2. i. 






cum *MSt<y, DunelmemL 


frcessibuiit escesnibni 

9. joco: loco ' _ 
ablegari: oblegari 

et in Syriaca: at Syriaca ' 

10. etiam turn prO% ctiain pro 
transmittens: traiurai^ana 

13. Scjano vero tunc suspccto: Sfjano 
bostenupecto 

exquircrfr: inquircrc 

14. nrae aa fercoa: praeferciis 
Eiiphratem: Eitfraten 

15. Pandatariam: Paiidatciiain 

frrculis: fericiilis ' * * 

adjiceietar. adficercntiir , 
etsoroi'es: etab<’o3orores 
reiationibiis: rcvciatioiiibus 

u qua residua : si qaa: residua 
unrcs habere : 3. 1. 

16. Cente^‘Ilnam: Dacenteninain 
adjocit: adfecit 

Palilia: Pariiia . 

17. fascias: fascca 

18. ipse semper; 3.1. 

generis ninltilariam: genei is ar in. 
a mane usqne ad: nsqiic deesl 
quosdani aa(ej|||: et quosd<titi 
0 Gelotiana: mge Lotiaiia 
nuenianis : mcenia 

19. ad moles : hAdcest 

pxssnum ponte: passuum spat ni-n poatc 
I'itroqne; citro 
et srciiri. desunt 

30. astycos: Attioos 

sed et certunicn: scd hie certamcn 

31. Tibiiri: Tiburti 
eoilaim—— Polyrratis: desunt 

32. Latialem : laitiarein ' 
eoiiRulutavcrnnt: consaliitarunt 
K'oniciiin: iconium 
comparabat: comparabant 

23. 3i qni vel: Si quid vel 
incesfo: incerto 
quandaid: qiiadam 
■Liugoiiemc Lirgonem 
et molestiam usas esset: deiunt 
m. avia Antonia: S>1« * 

propalain: pcolatam • 
noctnque: noctn 

promisso: protimo pro emmtatUne 
prostraverit: prostravit 

25. peltaqiie: paUaque 
etjiixta: Bcjunta 

26. ex Selena: ex Selena: 

inagistratuiD: magistnini 
eqiiestria: eqnestri ' " 

rabidis ferisi^tdSidasfpnu 
seuioquex servoqne a pr, m. 
notos: notos in* ronam partem 
populo tamcm: poputo rieest " 

97 . quivotnm: qbideeil 
Atsllane: Atcllani« j 


m 

89. Atiarp(4‘»*' oddiiur.hoc eat 
^ • t'lindiam, Srd i/ui hune libnun scrip- 
iiU, Grace peitUua ignanufuisse vide- 
tur et proinde spaiiaireliyuissr, qrus 
alia manu pariter iadacti mala imta- 
Hone Graearum lUerarum pessime sup- 
pMmntur: mdefiititpars spafii iotiss 
adbueraeet. 
homini: boininis 
seae siibegisse: se snbegisse 

50. Itaferv Ita fieri 

51. sni oblivionem: suo oblivionem 

52. repente: ponte 
Alirmilloiiem: Mnrmilloneni 

, S3. Apellam: Apcllem 
.34. valuerit: potucrit 
coiisulto se : 2. i. 
amoverit: amoveret 
:i.>. accersitiim: arcessitum 
Nemoreiiai: NeinorcBsi 
SHttoniavit: snbornatnin ^ 

Polio: deest 
.‘bS„ iirque bus: desmt 
Mnesterem: M. Ncatcrem 
scvocab>-et: se vocashct 
fi7. prodigonim: prodigitim 
pretiosissimas inargaritas liquefactas: 

pretiubissima margarita liqiiefiicta 
niiiTinios noil: nuinmosani 
S8. auctioiiiiin : dctiorumi 
jiiio 1 ‘tvit.item: jnrede^l 
nicridiarct: nicdiaict 
o9. Iitigiitoiiiiii: ligalonun mbseripto 
pro emend, tignatoiuiu 

40, iiupoiicront: iiiipoiirret 
Proediiliis: Pro cdiilibns 
iiierelricinin et qui: merctricuni qnive 

41. Hniusmodi: Ejnsmodi 
pop. liotn.: Rom. deest 
<'\perii( liir: expedirctnr 
distiiictisque: distructisque 
fi'iK'bi'is; tlenoria 

43. KuUmd.: ad Kal. 

4J. repic: fecit a pr. m. 
aims itiT: alter 
41. adduvciiiiit: abduxerant 
ad sex milliiiiii: ad sexucntonim mib 
litiiii 

46. ex Pliaro: cx deest 

47. etspimonqm: sed et sermoueni 
4H. Vocatis: Vocatas 
circumsedit: i:ire.iiradedit 
coiieione: concioneiu 

49. iii)r.i« et nomina: 3. 2.1. 

50. fMllido colorc : 2.1. 
ct (leulis: et deest 
eflerabat. efferebat 

animi nrque corporis : 3. 9. 1. 
vix posset: vix deest 
insomnia: insomnio - ^ 

consueverat: coiuuerat 
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5i> Brabars*! Barbaroa TMnaitut: vomit lotomiHo) 

pontes: fontoi etiEthiopes: Athiop^s(etomUso) 

A3, defimiioncs: deest 58. bora quwi ‘.'bora fere 

54. deindenpeote: dein rapente nobilea: dmt 

ac si qais: ac si qni 59. crematum: at tramatnni 

55. Prawns: Pnuinae aBlbun noetam; S. 1. 

56. akqraqne: et altaa trrrare: errare ^ 

STm eodem die fiicta: eodem fiusta erga se taonuanm : 3.1.1 

aortes: fortann 

CLAUDIUS. 


cap. 1. seputtam est in Martio campo: 

sepultanqne est in campo Martio , 
qnaudoque restitotorum^ si posset: 

(raandoqne posset restitutarum 
fi. Germanici: Germani 

3. posui: posuit 

4. esse nobis: 3.1. 

posse enm. . arbitremnr: 1. 3. 9. 
Silani: Silvani 
urima fronte: 2.1. 

Albannm montem: montemdeest 
fretreni snom seqni; 3.1. 9. 

Idem tartiis Uteris: <^KNt 
quin post hsc: quid post hacc 
e parte: ne parte 

5. SigiUariar SigiUari 
C. publica: pnblicae 

q CfoBs. exposreretur: ab Cou. expo* 
scerent 

aestertia: sestertinm 
senatui; ac senatpi 
q. ferula flagrove: fcrulse fiagro 
induci: indui 

taciem sibi: iaciem sibimet 

9. Postremo etiam: etiam detsf 

10. pepeuderit: perpeoderit 
agnovit: adcogaovit 

servi: Bui 

ocatparunt: occupaverant 
Veruni postero,: Postero vero 
militis: multis 

12. Acinsemet: At iu semet 
natalenique; oataleni 

13. et equestris: et dce<4 
dennntiatio: denqntiato 
andiviuitns; ac divinitiis 

14. tertiummiieni: tertinmaut 

15^ culpane qws an aliqua necessitate: 

cn^wne quis in aliqua nri'cssitudine 
prsecidendas esse: essedrest 
contcntioncFt contentatione 
jussit: ntjusslt 
etiam negotio: t, l. 

Putedis: puto liouit 
nt genam: nti geuara 
Id. demsissettdeprehensisset 
albdjndiciim: nllojudicom 


majest^is crimen; 2, l, 

1?: priifcipali; pWncipateffl 
ronfccto: confectos 
Seniti: Scciita (ei eodem vsjaead pd* 
mata ommts.) 

1ft. rcprcBeotatiirns: represeotans 
instratus: infestatos 
exrogitav^t; ex eo cogitavit 
ill tempore : in deeat 
commoda constituit. ^o conditiime 
ciyusque, ctvibas: edinmoda. Con* 
stituit pro condilione cujusque civis 
19. Latiuis: Latino ^ 
iiodicqne: liodie 

91. complmamagnificaqne: complura 
et magnilica 

eshibuit, et: exhibuit. Exhiboit ct 
pliirilariain: plurifaria 
datums edixerat: daluruio se edixeniit 
Avete VOS: aut non 
vellet: vellent 

99. jnratus: juratos a M. ewreetoria 
flira avi: dira anl 

93. actnrns; iu curia: actnrnsin enria 

94. Iccturiiin seuatorem: lecturuna so 
scnatorciu 

cquitc Koitt.: Rom. daeat 
etiam App.: et App. 
generis... censorem: 9.1. 
manumittereotur; manu emitterentor 
gladiatoruiu munos: giadiatorium init* 
nns 

entam ^rarii: cura arrarii 
rommiini: commanis 
Chaucius cognomen: 9.1. 

25. vocaretur; voentnr 
qiii sc: quod se 
Italia? oppida: vialeoppidi 
iidiu'ia niotus: bdneia commolu 
Driiidariim i Driadarum 

icit: jfteit 
ac vctcre; deaunt 

95. ct coguomeo: l?l. 
virginem adhuc: adhac'tilee# 
dote: ctdote 

pellectuB! pellatas 
t'euerct: ceqserent' 
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27. Poinpeiis impolipreni: Pompcinin 
puberem 4 

per spectacula: pcnpecto pro v. 1. 

28. Posidem: Possiuen 
a stttdiis: ab stiidiiat 
ornari; lioiioi ai i 

sit dirtiim : 2,1. ' . 

29. imuiuuitates: inipnnitates ^ 
tibcralitatca: libcrtatcs 

abiUcere: abdicate 
lit de nccc: nt-tiim de nece 
niiiilo: cum tamcn niliilo 
simulaiPiitiir: siniiilaretnr , > 

■Si. perprospcra: piospera 
.S2. Cuiivivcitub et: Convivatus *kt et 
flatum crcpiluinque: et flatum crepi- 
turoque 

33. in proxima: in maxima 
cvigilabat: vigilabat 
.'}4. Cum et spectare: at deest 
pnetcrque debtiualos; pnutorque dcs> 
tinatos 
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S5. pertentatiAt pi^tcQtab's 
cqiws comiti: cnjiis comiu 
aot f raphiarim : et graphiariai et 
37'. 8e«idiMe: i, 1. 
pro salute siia: siia deett 

38. satisfncientibiis 1 fiatiefacientca 
sci-ibaui quffistonum: seribam qbsMta- 

rum 

draVTttatt : 

39. moraretiir: morarentur 
fainilia: piite: sum dee$t 

40. Theogonips: Tclegonins 

X»ytu;T«r)f: aX> xai fJin [m gut’ 

ina /ectionu a Dtme^ propastt^ rea. 
tigitt] 

42. veteri... alterum: vetemm ... et 
alterum deest 

43. 0 tfin' i’ imiyifcu.: 0 rfve»t vno'a* 

TMI. 

44. cxcrnriatiiniqiie:: excmciatumquc 
(sine ynncto) 


cap. 1. qiise &niUia!: dux fkmilis 

temas:tiinas 

rursiis seqnontea : 2.1. 

2. ,jns sacvrdotura: jussa (et pro r, /. 

jura) saceidotiiin 
ac in consulatn: at in consulatu 
iiivectiu: vcctus 
pJiimbenin: plumbcmn esset 
qui id sibi: quod sibi 
4. via .... cotigit,... honore:... co- 
egit... honore. (et via ebetd) 
vcnationeaque; que deest ' 

6. AnUi post IX.: ante IX. 
iicoiie id ipse: neque ipse 
lie iianc quidem: nec Imno quidem 
fabuiue cst: ibbiilm et 
f. Ainitaui etiam: Amitam autcm 
exinde: exin 

Latine-Iliensibos: desunt 

jui isdictiwcm. Prmfectus urbU sacro 
Latinarom: jtnrisdictioneui priefcctis 
urbis atque Latinaruiik 

8. auspicandi: deest 

9. datum: cmlatiim 
coiisecravitqiie: que deest ' 

10. oniisit: einisit 

abolevit; aut: ant abolevit, aut 
Divbi. Divisis 
dcclamavit et: dcclamavkque 
scd in: sed et in 

11. senes quoqne : qnoqne deest 
Indncta est et: est atdenint 

12. qnadringentos:’quadrigentOB 
confectoresque: confectores quoqne 
ct ad varia; et varia ’ 

abditam: additam 

CL JL No. Xnil 


NERO. 

-sorte, sede pratorum: sortcs edcmptq* 
mm 

1 .]. tiara deducta: diariam deductan 

15. sigillatiin: singulatim 
honoresdenegavit.: taonores deest 
De quibindaui; Sed et de qnibnsdam 

16. turn ipsis: cum ipsis 

17. utque rerum: atque remm 

18. rraegit: redigit 

19. Achaicam: Acchitirnm 
idigione siinul. 2.1. 

Nam circiiitis templiscam: 1.4- 3. 2. 
In Adiaia : In A chain est 
qiiibus de: deswnf 

20. acccrsiit: arcpssiit 
iicc eoruin: neque eomm 
concupivit: concupiit 

21. privstitatam: prsestitam 
Nioben: Nioban 

Non dubitavit etiam privatis: Dubi- 
lavit etiam in privatis (Non omisso) 
Canacem: Chanadien 
Q^dipodcni: (Edipoden 

22. Pnuiinum: Prasiui 
Cnmmcabat secema: 2> 1. 
rudimente: frumento proe. If 
artium: deest 
bine maxime: hUs tnaxime 
Institneraut civitates: dvitateadsat 
profectione: affectione 

23. Olympite: et Oiympue _ 

ne necessaria; nec necestaria . 

heitnm erat: licitumest. • 
auderet: adderet 

25. dimto: obrato 

26. ee publico: 2. !• 

VoL. IX, 2 C 
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Tribunis: dmt 

gestatQi'ia: geatoria , 

ex parto: e parte • 

maiHia: munua 

27. paiain: deest 

vel Murtio: vel a Martio 
orbia atnbabaiaruuique: nrbis ''I aai> 
b^aiaruiu 

ant Baiannm: aut ad Baianuni 
copas: copm 
bortantiuin: oraotium 
absortio: deett , 

28. Actea libertam : Ac ieniis liber tiuu 
conatQsest: e»tdeeit 

flaiueo per aeleniiie: flaiDoiineo per so* 
lempa. , * 

29. ' (juateniis ferae: qno ferae 
SO. apicilluiii: Speculum 
CercopidieciUD: Ccrcr^ijliitetiiin 

cum MaaacttiB turba: cimaza cum tnr* 
ba 

.il. alia re : alia re tanien 

line retuligse: baec retuliase 

effigie: effigiei _ 

fistiilia: ilstiilatis 

porticibus: porticibnsque 

32. sfniisse (todrans : semis sed ex Ians 

si qiii: si deest . 

tiiin at: tuuc ut 

credifiir: dicitur 

mihi opus sit: mihi sit 

S3, tnorari: memoiari 

LfOCUSta: Lucusta (et sic postea) 

raptim: raptum 

34. dicta metaque: &cta dictaque 
ter tentasset : ter deest 
cfcptorum opperieus: 2.1. 
li. Agerniuni: Lagermum 
objecto: abjecto 
matremqne: que deest 
pro ea: postea^ 

Unitatione: initiatione * 

Jnnxitqne: Jussit 

36. PoppaeAip; Poppeiam (et sic pos¬ 
tea) 

ante ou(itain: aatea niiptam 
interemit ceteros, affinitqte; inter ce* 
teros aut affinitate 
constuprasset: conspateasset 
dilectum abea: ab ea desunt 
Rufinmu: Kufnnum 
Poppna: Pompeia 
piscatetiif: spicaretur 
pneceptorem: priecepto 
Burro :Birro 
partimeibis: denint 

36. proinulgatis : proTulgatis 
JTiiiiciaim: Vicip)aaa 
crimen iittrc' 2. i. 

37. 'geDtj|||:gciitis 

admovdift: admonebat apr, 

Toedmt: vocabatur 


Elatus iiillatasque tandem: Inflatm 
tandem ^ 

mentione: intentione 
.38. Plancquc ita: Plane itaque 
vi,.. labdactata: at... labcfacta 
lliiio ... decantabit: l. 3. 2. 

39. qua trmifta: quo triginta 
inter hscc i\iit: inter base lucrat 

40. priucipem: deest 
vox ejus: ilia uxor ejns 
Spos^nderunt: sposponderant 
orienlis doininatiouem : 2. 1. 
rescribere cuiquam; rasciibere riii 

41. cituaneilam malum se i 2.3. l. ' 
iiiscitib tautopere: inscitU sibi tauto< 

pere 

aliis nuntiis: alios nuntiis 
Galium: Galbum 

42. fracto: facto 

siiiim imperiam: summnm imperium 

43. exetfitibns: exercitus 
iiicendere; incedcre 
familiarium: famiiUrum 

44. aiirum ad obrussam : ad obrusnin 
(aiiiuin omisso) 

45. lucrautium: lucrantia 
Traheret: Traderet 
ascopera: Scopa 

columnis, Etiam: colnmiise, Jam 

46. asimulacris: ac simulacris 
circiiiri: circumiri 

47. Humericos: Homerios 
quanta maxime: quanto maxima 
pncteritorum: pimteritorum peccate* 

rum 

ac ni: ac nisi 
Inventus qst: est deest 
Scicillum: Speculum 

48. Nomentanam: Momentanam 
soliin): soils 

castris: clastris 
Ecquid: Et quid 
ad adveraum: ad deest 
concederet: condcrctur 
potatunis: poturus 
l^einde; Dein ,# 

inodicella: modica 
iuterim ct: et fternm 
sordidum: sordum . 

49. Pbaontis: Pbaonti 
tttlerat: extulerat 
interrumpenti: irrnmpenti ' 
ac magis: aut magis « 
capitis sui: suid^ 

Icelutf: Hiceius 

50. Acte: Actia 

colic hortonnn: coAo hortolorum 
circumstanti': circuipstante 

51. Imdo: fetido 
Aobaica: Acliaia 

53. qui Apo^nem': qnia Apolliaem 
mquiparare; sequiperwe 
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64. proditiirnm; proditorum 56. icunculam: acuocHkun * 

56 . iiicluxit: indixit 37 . secundo et trigesino: 3.3.1. 


GALBA. 


cap. 1. pangimie: que deest 
fuitqiio tnoE: liiitqiic inox 
ct observatum: nt observatnm 
^iigiistiqiic: Angusti etiani * 

H. Pronepotciii Q, : Pronepotem se Q. 
^ 3. diiirn<i: diiirtirna t • 

clai ior atndiis : clarior stodio 
auani brcvi. qnaniqnaftn brevi * 
Achaicanji: Achaiain (et sic peiteaJ 
pronepotem : proneplem 
Serriuin; .Scrgiiini 

4. siipposita: au|)crposita 
ainistrorsiiin . sidistrosns 
Livii: Lhia(et pro v.l. Lucia) 

Ucella:; Occcllare ' 

Nam c( Lneiutn : Nam Lncium 
ad lioc nihil: ad nos nihil 
Eiiminum .... responsum eat: respoH' 
sum est.. . summum 
in parte: in partem 
Qiiainquatn antem : autem deeft 

5. a niatie Leiiida. : a matre Lepidse 

6. Floraliuin: Fioriatinm 
btatim per : Statimqiie per 

7. At ill jure : At jure 

8. e miiiistris : omnia ah hoe leeo ad de- 

cimavit etiani Kic non : post 

duas vero pagims tuoapostia reperi- 

untur 

9. acer: acerqiie • 

niensaiqiie ejus affixit: meosac afiRxit 


anpcrvenenint yindicis: superTcnerant 
ct Vindicia 

dnceoiqiie se : se deest 
turn Virginia {tom deest 

10. ex proxima: e proxima 
legatam scaenatuBMegatainqaespiiatai 
Deifldc: Dcin 

11 . ac liberis : ae liberia qiioquc 
^Uo commodo: 9. l. 

13. venit la Sinus : venitione Simus 
versu: versnm 
] t. T. Vinins : T. Lunins 
summi.. gj^adiis : snmino .. grada 
ilhiis mlatis : illud mtatis 

15. absumto pretio ; 9. 1. 

16. runipei-e ansi: rnmpere ac se 

18. mauifestiora.. manifestiora rt trb^ 
tiora 

ad ornaiidum : ad ornaddam 
auspicanti: auspicati 
evolasse: avolasse 

19. conspirati: conspiranti 
SO. advolavcrc: advolavemiiC 
eiipide: enpido 

Patrobii Ncroiiiani: Fatrobcl Ncroni* 
anus 

in patronnin: in patromnn sunm 
31. ncqne libellos : iiec Itbelios 
S‘l. (jus caro : earo deest 
abniulantein: abundanti 
S3, licitmu fuit, : licitiHn est, 


OTHO. 


«'ap. 1. M. Salvius Otho. M. Silvios 
Utho 

tainqiic non : tanquam non 
tiilit iilioS: 2.1. 

T. Titianiiin : L. Titianum 
S. potiilciilum : pctulantiiiin 

3. Nerouecands matri: 3. 3.1. 
destiiiavcrat: destiiiarat 

Id satis visum : Et satis visum 

4. ultionis uccasio ; 3,1. 
nee eo iiiiuus: uec oiiaus 
militem . niilitnni 
sneressione: successlunis " 

5. referre : refelli • 

6. Erat animus f Tnlerat animus^ 

7. sibi ill!: sibi ipSi ' 

prolapsum : prolapsus 

8. jmnverant: jurarant 


jam duribus : jamqiie ducibiu 
pronicrentiir: pnemereunKt 
prsrpiopcre; propeip 
victiiiias .. eaesas'^ victima.. cssa 
ruin.e: riiina 

9. Nec lUi: Neculli 
Hiixilli: Biixelli 

Placeiitiam-maximoque : desunt 

Bebriacuni: Bretiam cum 
ne victis quidem : nec vtctis quidem 

10. Is mox : Inte mox 
civilia arma: civUia bella 
captato: capto 

Sed et ad : Sed ad 

It. Post hme: Post hoe 

et ceteriter : et apnd Cniiter. 

13. scambnsque: calvus canpuiquepra 

». /. 
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VITELLIUS. 


cap. 1. adulatores: aduUerot 
flhi oianaisse : i. 1. 

3. pnviantiw alipqiii : przlatus eloqnio 
iDteriectorem : interfectorcs 
3. lit magiio. . pater: 1.3. 3. 
et mater missuin : 3.1. 3. 

Capreis : capitis (et pro o. l» Cuplus) 
spintiiie: spliintcrie 

5. substitntns rsset.: subftitisset. 
ttannum: stagDum 

6. *Galeriara : Galcranam 

7. tactionis aam : tactionis Venmte 

ejas expieri ^lam : 3. 1.3. ' 

qnosqiie miiitum : qaoque milituiii 
jentoiuet: lactasset in coHtexlu; in mar- 

pine jentasset 

8. conerptu: concepto 

9. agmini: agmine 
lustratUque: iiistravitqne 

10. tabum: tabeiii 

divisit—pari—insolcntia. Lapidcin: di- 
vuit. Pari—insolentia—lapidcui. 


11. Domitio : Domiuico 

13 . deprehendissetc: reprelieudisaet 
solvit: coluit 
dilatumqnc^ dAatiimqiie 

13. comissa'tioaesqac : coniessationcv> 
que 

quadringeiiis: qnadrigenis ' 
eidata: 3. l. 
adventitia: deeat 
a Carpathio : a Partliia 
Hispaniae : Hispanisco 
farra: farris • 

14 . cujusque : ciyuscutiqiia 
opinatuB : obstinatus; et pro v. 1. ob* 

tcstatiiB 

15. Myriacus : Syriaticus 

bine Bebi'iacenscs: bine et Betriacen* 

8CS 

16. gestrftoria: gestoria 
coquo, Aventinum : coquo et A. 

17. rcdiicto: redacta 

18. Goojccturam: conjectura 


VESPASIANUS. 


cap. 1. Petro : Fetronins 
etsi qnidam cam piimipilarem : et qai< 
dam earn pilarem 

VespasiumPoUionem: Yespasianiim P. 
appellntur Vespasiae: appellator Yes* 
pasiause 

solerent: sideant 
3. Sabinis : Sannis 
Phabrnrine: Pbaeriua: 
inconabalonim: cunabulonim 
toga virili: 3.1. 

Tribvnatu: Tribnnatum 

3. Sabrateosis: Sabiatensis 
delegatam : delegatani 

4. Narcissi Kratia: Narcissi grati 
Plautii: P^tini 
consulaiis legati; 3. l. 
cui latum: qui latum 
■alutatione: satisiactione 
eventu postea: 3. l« 
expsrtns: expertc 

5. antiquaerat: anti qua, qom erat 
bos aratro : bps arator 
in agro avito : 3.1.3. 
ladicitus evnlsa: 3.1. 
quantumlibet: qaamlibet 
Bebriacensi: Breticoisi 

6. Nec taraen: tamen deest 
adegit: adlegit 

qni principatus Julii: daunt 
Yitelliam victorom : 3.1. / 

7. seconvertissctiaedesit 
sedeQMb: deest 


rein ullo modo : 3.3.1. ^ 

8. praunia nonnisi sero: pneniia sero 
calcearii.. excalceatos : calciarii.... 

excalciatos 

Comagenem: Commaeenea 

9. civile fasque : vUeiasque 

10. Stas videbatnr : 3.1. 

13. tribnnltiam ... potestatem : tribn* 
nitia potestate 

Salutaiida serntandi: 3.1. 

14. dotavitqiie : dotavit 
Morbonkm: morbo viam 
baud ultra: non ultra 

15. reperitur: reperiretur 
qui reversnm : qui et reversus 
lastatus: deest 

rtiam et ingemuit.: etiam ingeroiiit 

16. ousedam tantum: qumdam deeit 
Quod verisimitius: Quod et r. 

17. primus: primo 

18. coemit: coevencrit 

19. Teippo : Ptermo 
Cybiosaeten: cibotantem ' 
vivi: viri 

30. nitentis: nitidis 

31. fere bubc : hunc fere 
matums : maturius, 
evigilpbat: vlgilabat >. 
dein^e: dein 
moniunentn: momenta 

33. in ^uibus et hoc : in quibas at bsec 
Menstrium ;,Maestriiim 
■more sui tdunore no 
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33. Et maxiine ite: Et do mortia extrimo: extremo (icraf 

dicacitatein.... Rffectabat : 3.'1. Caesarnm: dee*t 

exartaque pL-cunia: exactamque pccii- paruisset: patuisa^t 
niam * 34. Cutylias: cutillaa 

litigator!: ligatori » annum agens: aiianin gerons 

TITUS. 


cap. 1. iicdum: nec dum 

3. ad evteinporalitatein naqae : desmt 
profitrri ae iiiuximum; profitwP maxi* 

mum I 

4. sunima industriae..'.modoatiae: sum- 
ma indiiatria ... modcstia et 

apparet: apparct ct 
TertnPain : Tcrtiillo 
sod prastectu : sod ct pnefecto 
defunctaa . fiinotsc 
Finnillum : Funaillam 
Taricliacam: Trachiaa 
validhsimas Jad'<e»: 3.1. 
contra se: circa so 

5. cum consaSataverint: eiim deest 
desciscercl: desciscere 

Apidc. api 
id quidein : si qnidein 
duiiidc Piueolos : dcPuteolia 

6. ad ae : desml per nuuram 
pitctorii: prsetoria 
vocavit. vocatani 

ad verso nimore :^dversare 

7. comi-ssatioDCs: coniessationcs 
cognitiouibns: concionibiis 
praemianique: priniariqiie: sed in tnarg. 

pnemiariique ' 


uUo vitio: 3.1. 
sunt uai: sumtam si))i 
celcriter: celebriter 

8. rata: deeat 

/liiani si eadem: quasi easdcm 

omnium: deest 

demitteret; dimitterct 

oportcret: oportere 

I'lireciim illracum 

faator: fa^or 

Vesevi: Bcbii 

Vesevo ; Vescvio 

publico perfisse testatus ; 3.2.1. 

omnium: omni 

niandatoresque: amandoresque 
cujusdam : ciijusquam 

9. cujusdam : cuiquam 
pcrditurum : punitunim, acd a rasttra 
dicens: doccns 

si quid : si quod 
desidorcnt: desiderarcnt 
lilium salvum : 3. 1. 
ycrum: venturum 
in minore: inuninnere 
babure: deest 

10. plagulis: paludibus: etpro v. h peb 
liuus 


DOMITIANUS. 


cap. 1. vas argentciim : . 1. 
a Nerva : ut a Norva 
iiitcrrumpeutibus : invmpcntibus 
Isiaci: Isici 

urbana officia atque: oiiii:ia nrbanaajt 
2. magis mtatis : magis.et aitatis 
.3. prieaciito: pcracnto 
imperii: autem imperii 

4. atque in : at in 
qiiaestoriis : quacstons 
iiidiiceret; interdnceret 
cur sibi: quid sibi 
Metiiim: /Etinm 
aliquauto : aliqnantum 
etiam et: cniin et. 

Oermauica: Giecanioa 
constitneiat: instirnorat 
Septimontialisacrd: SeptimontiaKs sa- 

crorom 

genus missilia: gemis reroii milsilia 

5. capitolio custodia JoTty et: capito* 
lio: cnstodivit et . 


odeum: odium 

6. neccssario. Sponte —— in Dacos. 
diias: Necessario. Consul daas(o}pAs- 
SIS a Sponte ad Dacos. ji 

transiturus : transitunta 
pra'sagiis prius : 3. 1. 
ejus apportatuni: S. 1. 

7. nolavit: novavit 

8. ordinem ambjtiosas : ordinem. Am- 
bitiosas 

primares: priinores . 

Scatinia: Catinia 
Orellatis: oci^tis 
virgis: virpnis 
etiamnnm : etiam turn 
construxerat: extruxerat 

9. apiid aerariuin : $, 1. 
vox ejus : vox deest 

10. turn maxima : cum maxiue 
occidit: item: itemdvfst 
molitores: motores 
abductam: adductam 
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eum .. • coDsolarium : eornm ... con>* 
snlaribus 

notioribuR ... tribiinnni: rcmolioribiis 
.. . tribiinoR 

11. Aretiiium : Arrecinnm 

virnm: nnum '' « 

expertunim: experiturnm 
dimcnittir: diflScilifa>r 
intdli^nt: intelUfjctis 
inteifnisRO : iiifoissc 

12 . inilitiini nuincrum : 3. li 

cum obiioxiuni: cum et obnoxiiiin 
oneriboa omuibiis baereret : oucribus 
harere , 

quolibeteiaccosatorc et crimiiie: quo- 
libet et accuaati et accnaatorcs cri- 
mine 

adversnm; adversna 
caiatente uno; 3.1. 
veluti: velut in 
tuiu verbis: cum verbis 


0V9C AyaSiv voXvtuifwtv : OetUUt 

13 . rcvocatnm : vocatura 
epiilari rcpnli 

8IC fieri : hoc fieri 
plnrcs: plerosqitc 

14. Temporp quoque : Tempore v ero 
in mann :-in mannm 

Id. commendanti: deest 
eandehiqfe : eandem 
negantem : tiegaotcnique 

16. de strato: ex strato 

17. cubtrvili: cubilis 
omnia c]pusa : 2. 1. 
correpto: arrecto* 
conatnin.: conatiir. 

19. dextras ; dtest 

21. prandebatqne : prandehat se 
commissitretar: coiiimossaretur 
srereto solus: 3.1. 

23. iiltro corrnpit: 3. 1. 

23. duces : vires. 


In fine Codicis Dunelmensis suhjiciuntur Sidonii versm de 
Ctpsaribus, de longitudine regni eorum^ et de eoruni flnibus \fnorU- 
ftws]. Verso folio hi sequuntur, 

llle ego, Pannoniis quondam notissimus oris. 

Inter mille viros primus fortisque Batavos, 

Adriano potui qui judicc vasta profundi 
..^jquora Danubii cunctis tranare sub arpiis, 

Emissnmque arcu dum peiidet in aere telum 
Ac redit, ex alia fixi fregique sagitta. # 

Quern non Roinanus potuit, non Barbarus iinquam 
Non jaculo miles, non arcuvincere Parthus. 

« Hie situs, hoc mcmoii saxo * meafata reliqui. 
lilxeniplo mihi sum, primus qui talia gessi. 

Yiderit aime aliquis por t me mea facta aequatur. 

M. D. B. 


* Pro V. h aufraaeriptum mea facta sacravi. 
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ON THE 

INTEGRITY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 

No, u. 


Having before proved that Christ apd the Apostles qiioteiKthe ao< 
eient Scriptures a^'recably to the Hebrew and not the Septua^int, 1 
sliall now show the nature, utility, and absolute necessity of attending 
to the vowels and accents, in order to gain s |rue understanding of 
the Scriptures, and witliout which, error, contradiction, and uncer* 
taiuty, must necessarily be the result of our endeavouf to obtain a true 
translation of the original Hebrew. 

I hope it is understood that by the vowels, I do not mean any of 
" the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, as is the case in all the western 
languages; but such as are called poinU, of which there arc Jive long, 
five short, and three very short, makmg thirteen vowels. These are 
the true oriental vowels, which are f^ced with tlieir respective Kt-* 
fers, and without which the consonants could not be pronounced; so 
that they give them voice, and vary the meaning and application of 
words. ' 

They, who arc advocates (or reading Hebrew without these vowels, 
follow the practice of the Greek Christians, who, after the dis|)ersioii 
of the Jews, being ignorant of the Hebrew language, adopted the 
custom observed in the western languages, by selecting five letters 
from the Hebrew alpli^et, vi*. jTirTN which they called vowels, and 
(lUogethcr rejected the true ancient vowels, not recollecting that tlie 
uiatres Icctionea .do not occur in succession in any one word in the 
niigiirdl, so as to enable them to pronounce the syllables: the constr< 
Hants being dead letters, and cnriuot be articulated without a vpwel. 
These letters, then, they substitute for vowels at pleasure, wherever 
they do not occur iA the body of the language. Now it must appear 
evident that as the change of vowel alters the sense of a word as well 
as its application in all languages, so by this mode of varying the or¬ 
thography at pleasure, (he true sense and application, can never be 
iiad, and this will in a great measure account for the serious blunders 
which were made by the first translators, and which are still retained 
ill the European translations. 

Those who^ liavc contended against the vowel points, have always 
brought fomarjl what they think an unauswcrable argument against 
them, that tbe copies kept in the synagogues have been and are at 
this day without the vowel points. But those who bring this forward 
as an argument agaitist them, are altogether unacquainted with the 
reason why the vowel points are not used }ii the copy kept in the syna. 
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fi^o{{ues. 1 have shown in a fornSer number, that the sacred language, 
both as to coiisonuiits and vowels, descended complete as it was given 
by God to the first race of men, down to the time oC the Rabylonisli 
captivity, and lhat their perfect temple copies wwe taken with them 
tt) Babylon, where the Jews founded colleges,' and were permitted to 
woiship God ill their usual way, I have also shown that at their 
return from Ba||tyIon, the perfect temple copy, the "19D, hook of 

JasheVt was brought w'jtli them, out of which Ezra taught them the 
true meaning of the pure Hebrew; for as their vernacular tongue was 
a little tinctured with the Babylonish propunciatiqn, lest the temple 
copies should be corrupted by this foreign pronunciation, it becanie 
necessary that the scribes and readers should be perfectly instructed 
in the ancient reading; and thus restore the purity of the proiiniici- 
ntion. Rut the rca.bn why the copies in the synagogues were nut 
pointed after the retuiin from the captivity was, that none but Icained 
men well instructed in the language might be admitted as readers of 
the law; winch lllaimonides' has fully explained from ancient autho¬ 
rity. It is ^therefore to prevent improper persons from being intro¬ 
duced into the office of reader, lhat the copies in the synagogues have 
from that period to the present day been unpointed: for the reader is 
obliged to be perfectly qualified, by reading the service iii a pniuted 
copy, that he may be pre|)areci~to read without an crruiicuus pronun¬ 
ciation before the congregation. 

A learned Jewish writer says, “ one of the first and most consider¬ 
able of those who introduced the novel doctrine of the late imHtntion 
of the vowel poiulSf was *1 Habbi Eyleyuhv Bachvr^ 

hnonn hy, the name of Elias Levita, a German Jew, who li\td in the 
sixteenth century. He asserted that they wqre invented by the men 
of Tiberias, contrary to the opinion of bis whole nation.” But no 
credit can he given to a man who, a thousaiu^ears after these men 
lived, lakes the liberty of declaring without any au|hority, that the 
Vowel points were never known till the time of the Tiberiaii Masorites 
in flic fifth century. .All this, as has been justly observed,’^ is 
not true, for the universities and schools in Judea were wholly dissi¬ 
pated and suppressed, and no le^lirned men were left there of suffici¬ 
ent ability for so great a wuik. For the very florishing university of 
the Jews being at, Babylon, at the very time of tliis pretended invoii- 
tioD, it is too extravagant to suppose that this was undertaken with¬ 
out their knowledge, advice, or assistance, and that it should be uni- 
. yersally received at once. 

It must appear evident (hat before the captivity all their copies 
. were written with the vowels. Ezra, eh. viii,^ 8. so they read in the 
book, iu the hw of God, distinctly, and g^ee the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. But it was not possible to give the 
sense, and cause them to understand the reading, without the vowel 
points. Let any one try the experiment, ami he will soon be con- 

- I -- ~ ■ ■ — 

* In liilchotli Tepbila, ch. viii. - **'Sce Lingua Sacra. 
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vinced that if n language is written without vowels, the naked coiiscH' 
nants alone, whieli are dead in themselves afi<l incapable of bring 
pronounced, cannot, as 1 observed, be artii'ulated. Haw are such 
words as lliesc to ke pionouncrd 1 dbr — hbr—bU — 

W-im rftb brk-Chlt {sint—lfy^ imd. Surely there 

needs no urguioeiiL to prove the absurdity of putting in vowch at ran> 
tloiii, as there then would be no certainty in \he application of any 
word in the language. 

The learned Jews, how^s^ier, before and sined the coming of Christ, 
were of a different opinion. 

The Jerusalem Talmud fvas written about the year of Christ (*30. 
Rabbi Jochuiun, president; and the Babylonish before the year 500. 
Both fbc'ic Talniuds quote the Masoritea. Hieros. Megill. c. 4.— 
Ncniarini. c 4. ful. 37.—Kidduschim, c. 1. fot. SO. Hence it is 
evident that a reference is made to the first Masoriirs, or men of the 
great synagogue, over whom Ezra presided; what little information 
those writers must have acquired coucerning the origin of the vowels, 
who have contended that they were not known before tbe fifth, and 
some before the tenth century. 

Moses says. Dent, xxvii. 8. And thou shalt write upon the stones, 
all the woi'ds of this law, PLAINLY. But if the vowel points arc 
not attended to, it would not be possible to understand the law. For 
example, shamo, * his name,' * but the same letters with a 
change of the vowel are shennmu, * astonished.' Jer. ii. 1^2. 

Khp, holy —blit liy a variation of the vowels, the same consonants 
signify unvlean. Deut. xxiii. 17. kabeed,^ means ‘ honor,' Gen. 
XX. 12 ; but the same word by a change of vowel *733 kaabeed, means 

* grievous.' Gen. xii. 10. *73? ti.ebad, ‘ slow.’ Exod. iv. lo. "133 

kebed, '^aden.' Isaiali i. 4. 123 kobed, 'heavy.' Exod. xvii. 12, 

*133 kaabod, glory.’ Nali. xi. g. 7J^3 baareeke, * bless.’— 
bevels, ‘ the knee.’—*7^3 bisar, ‘ tidings.’—1^3 baasaar, * flesh,’— 
&c. &c. &c. 

It has frequently been said, that the Hebrew laugiiagr is an iincer* 
tain language, because the same word, we are told, has a number of 
meanings. This olbjection is made only by those wlio know too little 
of the hinguage to form a proper judgment of it: or who have at¬ 
tempted to und(‘rstand Hebrew by the bare consonants without attend¬ 
ing either to vowels or accents; it has prevented many of the clergy 
from attempting the study of tfie original from which Christ arid the 
Apostles preached, and to which they constantly referred, to enforce 
the truths of the Christian religion. I have the production of one of 
these objeoton before me, who speaking concerning the UllTU Neehash, 

I* ^ ^ 

* jSerpent,’ Cen. ch. iii. 1. says, ** Nachasb, and Zpi, are likely to 

mean at once a snake, a crocodile, a hippopotamus, fomicaiion, a 
_ ^ _!_ 

^ Which hath six significations. 
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rkain, a pair of ftltn’s, a piece of braas, a piece of si'rcl, and a fow- 
Juror." Were tins truCj it would afibrd us a lamentable proof of the 
uncertain meaning and application of the Hebrew language: such 
objectors perhaps" are not aware that they arc noil only contradicting 
the plain declarations of* the scriptures whiclf say, that they arc so 
plain, that o wap-farine shall not err therein, but, tliat they arc 
at the same time settinj^up their own wisdom in opposition to the wis> 
rioin of God: it is in plain terms declaring that God has given 
the Scriplip-cs in an bneortain language,, concerning which no con¬ 
clusions can be drawn, on accotuit of the uuccitainty of its meaning 
and appli'atino. Were this true, jt wouhi dhuihilatc the faith ot botJi 
Jew and Christian, in the divuie record. Such writers take but a jwrt 
of the language, the consonants, and reject the vow'cls and accents, 
for with a change of ^torvel Naachaash, which always means a 

serpent, is written 1£^3 Nacheesh, ‘ to diviue.' Gen. xlivl 5. and this 

orthographical variation is always made by tlie sacred writers for the 
words, steel,'^fetters, brass, fornication, A:c. the same word there¬ 
fore, written with the same vowel?, never has diftcrent meanings in any 
part of scripture, which incontestably proves that no language w'hat- 
ever is so certain, as to meaning and application, as the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage. But hud (he Hebrew been an uncertain language, which ad¬ 
mitted double or sevenfold meanings, the Jews who no doubt under¬ 
stood the language, as well as the Apostles, would have told them so, 
they would have said, that there was no certainty in the language, and 
that their references to the Hebrew scriptures were not to be depend¬ 
ed on. This, however, was not the fact, for notwithstanding all the 
groundless insinuations whfeh arc made against the integrity of the 
original Hebrew text, wc find that Christ and the Apostles referred 
them to these very Hebrew scriptures^ saying, search the scriptureet 
for in them ife think ife have eternal life, and they are^th^ which 
testify of me. We find also that Christ fic«piently read and Isniglil in 
the temple, from the books of S'loses, the I’siilini^ and the Prophet*', 
all things which wcie written rmicetiiing hiinsclt. 

Thus it appears that the very tiamc words having the same radix, or 
the same consonants, can neither w pronounced, nor a))plied without 
their vowels; for as these words occui in the same form ot consonants, 
were tliere not a difference in the i?owcl-point8 to apply them, some 
having five, six, and eight meanings, tber©^ could be no certtinty in 
any word in the language, alt the words having difterent meanings ac- 
coraing to their orthographical arraiigenieut, as must be the case in 
all lanl^UDgcs. No language could be read w'ith consonauts only, how 
would At be known to mean hears, hair, here, hirei heir,’hoar? or 
hr, hare, bear, birr, beer, boat, boor? otpr, pare, pair, pear, piei\ 

pOre, or pure, &e. / • , 

In order to provr* that we are not left to the mrertainty of iracmg 
tlie meaning as well as we can from the sense of the passage, whith 
many, who have understood a little of the langnag^have ventured to 
assert; I shall proceed to show that the Hebrew l^rtguagc u as certain 
as to its meaning and * application! as any other language, and that 
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without the use of the vowehpoiiits, ihe ancient Hebrews could not 
have known the distinction between iifvdg active and passive, the dif> 
Iclent modes, temsts, persons, imperatives, infinitives, Bn&'partkiptrs 
active and passive in Ull the conjugations, unless they had known the 
use of the vowels, wbidh must have been coeval witfi the language, 
and consequently must have formed a part of it. This must appear 
conclusive to every learned man, without supposing, what no one vtill 
admit, that God ^ve to man a language likenhatof the brutes, a 
language in which it was impossible for him to converse; which must 
have been the case if the vowel-points had not originally formed a part 
of^thc language. * * , 

How is the verb in all its' various mequitigs to be understood and 
applied, if it were not by the use of the vowel-points ? for example, 
iii the conjugations kal, phiel, pliual, im|)erative, inhnitivc, and par> 
ticiple benoni. 

Kal *Tj23 he visited. • 

Pbiel he visited /recently. 

Pliual *lp9 he has been visited frequently. 

Imperative “Tp3 visit thou. 

Phiel infinitive nj99 to visit often. 

Pliual infinitive'ipS to be visited often. 

Particip. Benoni visiting. 

It has been Shown that no word can be pronounced withont vowels, 
and here is a word written with the same consonants, PKU, which has 
eight different meanings and applications ; how as no vowels are ever 
written in the body oi the word in Hebrew, unless the vowel was 
written to every syllable, not t word could either be pronounced or 
applied, as must be obvious from what follows, even to those who are 
ignorant of (he''language. Supimsc pkd written with' consoniuits 
only, it cannot he pronounced; and as the vowels in all languages 
always give tlie meaning and application as well as the power of pro- 
nouncing, it cannot be applied ; if Its radical nicaning waa remember¬ 
ed, it could never be applied with any certainty in any of its particular 
meanings and appJUuitioDs: he visited, would be mistaken for visit 
thou, visiting, has been visited, visited often, visit often, thus no¬ 
thing but uncertainty would occur, the scriptures could never be. 
uuderstood.* AUetjopts at correction would be as common as when. 
Drs. Kennicott and De Rossi proposed their alterations of the original 
Hebrew scriptures. 

If the vowels had not been coeval with, the language, it would not 
have been possible for the first race of men to distinguish the baiue 
person in tlie .different conjugations, which they must have known, 
otherwise they could, not have understood each other: as for example* 
in tlie first person singular future of Kal, Nifual, Phisl, Phual* 

aud llOPHAL. ^ 

Kal. / wftt.cwV. 
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Niptial. *1{pSK epliakeed. I will be visited. 

Pliiel. "TjpSM eapbakccd. I will vmt often. ^ 

Pbual. “T|9S!k apliuccatl. I will he visited often. 

Hopbal. '1PI9M Aaplikad. I shall be caused to visit, 

“ »*T 

Again, tlie first persons singular preter.—the second persons fen'i- 
jihtc—the second persons masculine—the third persons feminine—the 
first persons plural—the second persons feminine plural—the second 
persons masculine plural—the third peisnn^ plural in Kal, Phiel, 
and Pfiu \L; the second person feminine plural future, the third [mr- 
son niascnlirte plural future, in Kal, Nippal, Phici, Phual, aiid 
Hojthel; and the imperatives, masculine singular, feminine singular, 
masculine plural, and teminine plural; are each respectively uritten 
with the same consonants. 

Thus it appears that the true vowels must have been coeval with 
the language, as there is no method by which a single consonant can 
be pronounced without its accoinpanVing vowel; the true meaning 
and application of u word cannot be given without attending to ortho¬ 
graphical arrangement, as is the case in all languages. 

Having said enough to convince any one who is acquainted with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, that tlie vowel-points must have formed a part of 
the language, and that unless this had been Ihe case, the anrient 
nations before the commenrement of the Babylonish iiiunarchy when 
all thx earth was of one language^ wliieh'^ tvas tJie Hebrew language, 
could not have communicated their thoughts lo each other, I proceed 
to make some* remarks on another branch of Hebrew Icarniug which 
should her known the Hebrew critic, and without which a ti- ”' 
understanding of a great part of the scriptures*canaot be acquired. 

It is known to those wlio are well acquainted with Hebrew, that si 
knowledge of the accents i' as netes'sar} sn the vowels in order to un¬ 
derstand the set iptures. If file I'lirdMi ]siiig«:i';e were not 8 national 
language,*aiid if a learner were mil to alteiul lo the lew points we 
have, it would not he possible fur him to read so as to niiderstund a 
great part of (he language. Even among the native public orators, 
on arcfmiil of bad accentuation, wc fnd that the idea of the siieakcr 
is often inis.understood; and even among our best writers, the true 
doctrine of points and accents is altogether uncertain or arbitrary: 
and this great want of points, and inattention to accentuation in all 
Hie Enrnpeau laiiguagcs, renders them rude and barbarous when com¬ 
pared with the original perfect language, the Hebrew. * 

Jn the modern languages we have but four points for yatying the 
time in readii^> andtbnt two which signity a change ^of passion, or 
intention in (he mind of the writer and speaker, the point of admira- 
tioHt and the point of interrogaiitm. We have no points to deter¬ 
mine the various.changes of the passions and aftections of the mind in 
the writer and speaker; such as.;Vy, grWy feavt angery hve^ hate, 
anwy, malice, hypoctisy, haste, &c. and the*degree of emphasis 
which the importance of the subject requires. ByC in the Hebrew, all 
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Ihis ia so admirably pointed out by the accents, that the young gra- 
, duate may read with as much propriety as the learned Rabbi. 

Some imperfect idea may be had of the necessity of reading with 
the accents as wcjl as Uic vowcNpoiiits, from the foiloiving example in 
the English iauguag^.which accordingly as the accents are varied will 
have a different application. Will you ufolk with me to St. Paul’s to¬ 
day ? if the accent be upon the word you, the answer may be, no, 
some other person, may—if on walk, the answer may be, no, I will 
ride—if om with me, no, I will ride with your brothet' —if on St. 
Pours, 1 will go to St. Peter’s—if on to-day, no, / will go to¬ 
morrow. now as by vdtling the accents in the English language, 
passages will hav% a very* different application, so by varying the 
accent on the same word, it will liafe a different meaning and applica¬ 
tion. For example, retbrt, a keen reply—a chemical vessd; 
pr'senl, a gift—preset, to exhibit; produce, profit— produce, offer 
to notice; project, to jut out— prfject, contrivance; record, a ce- 
gistor— record, to celebrate, 4?tc. 4^c. 

But the Hebrew accents are of far greater consequence and utility, 
as they not only enable us to* sepaiatc esery verse into its major aud 
nHnor propositions, which cannot be ^one without this knowledge; 
but also to iliistiiigiiisli lietween those which are of greater moment as 
to quantity or quality, pointing out the rhetorical climax, and noting 
the formation of the adjective in its different stages; and aImi tliose 
conjunctive propositions which contain a uiinilier of subjects; those 
which are not absolute, and those which aio incapable of being joined 
with the antecedent, or witln the subsequent ones. 1 may fuitber ob¬ 
serve, that those which have llie power of transposition, are of great 
im^mrtance; by Uiese psissages which are not only contradictory in 
the translation^, but which appear to be contradictory in tliCj^iginal 
also, are found to he not so; hence the necessity of attending to tliK 
branch of learning, and a supicient proof that the accents by wbiclt 
those {Kissages can only be reconciled, were coeval with the language. 

Thus it will he found that the accent varies the application, even 
where the same vowels occur, and by not attending to tliis iinportaiit 
brunch of Hebrew learning, many writers have committed gicat errors; 
hi translating the text; this we shall dnd will account fur timuy incon¬ 
sistencies in the authorised translations. 

In pursuing tiiis subject, I snail proceed to lay before the learned 
reader such proofs’as will convince him that a tr ue translation cannot 
be had without a due attention to the aaxnis as well as lo the t'oted- 
points. ‘ 

1 have no occasion lo inform those who have rightly studied tlie 
Hebrew language, what is meant by accents; but.forthc information 
of those, who, so far from having acquainted tlH;roselves with the 
accents, have totally neglected the vowels, 1 wdhid sav, that by the 
accents ari; nbt meant those points which aftect the round and vary 
the appiicatipo of the word, as shur,^ * a wall,’ and shor, 
* an ox,' but they arc points or stops, which not only ragulate the 
reading, but which also frequently determine the sense, and chap^ 
the conimon acceplption and application of sentences, and yet. still 
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preserve tlie true iiieauing of every word. The luost learned gram* 
marians among the Jews ace of the same opinion, and Buxtorf says,, 
** the po}it/« and accents are called i. e.^ Judgmentt reason, 

sense. They bear this name, because by right pronunciation they 
give a right sense and meaning to the words, and by true distinction 
in reading, they give the sense of the passage" 1 now offer a few 
instances to show the necessity of attending to the accents as well as 
the vowels. ^ * 

r. In the lOth Psalm, v. 15tb, it is said, JTJ jnjh *131^ 

^reak thou the arm o/fhe wicked,^ the evil 

man: seek out his wickedness till thoujlndtnone. This is not intelli- 
bte it is inconsistent, not only' with the original, but with the com^ 
iiiQii meaning of words. Tiiis verse contains two propositions, the 
first is, “’Hit** break the arm of the wicked. But the 

translator!! have erred in endin" the first proposition thus, break thou 
the firm of the wicked, and the evil man; whereas the proposition ends at 
rushan^, ‘iviciceil.' There uas no authority, nor even ncccasity^ 

for cron ciiijg in the word&, andjhe evil man; no word for man occurs 
ill the Hebrew; j;ni varang, ’oelongs to the second proposition, and 

there is not any difference between a wicked man and an evil man. 
^either rah man be understood, but mischief, occasioned by wicked 
men, for this is the mcaniug of^'n vffrtfAg'; therefore the passage is 

altogether out of order, as it stands in the tmusiation. But when the 
accents are attended to, the verse will^'lruly read agreeably to the 
original, and without a subjunctive, as some have attempted to render 
it; as it does not exist in the language. Break them the arm ^ the 
wickedf then thou shalt sc^ch otd hit wickedneSt, tut mischief thou 
shaltnotknd. 

IT. Judges, vi. 3.|.. And Gideon built there an altar unto the Lord, 
nilT and he called it Jehovah-Shalom. These words 

T T J T 

cannot be applied to the altar; whoever attends to the accents will 
find that tliey have a very diflercnt application. Indeed tltc transla¬ 
tors by connecting IliiT Jehovah, with shalom, could iKit make 

sense, therefore they left tlte words without translating them, giving 
only the Hebrew prounneiation in Englisli. No ^Hebraist can make 
sense if he, translates these two words, and connects and af^lies theoi 
as they arc applied in tbcrtranslation; for such a teim as Jehovah- 
yeoee, cannot be applied to the altar. Those, who undet^tand^e 
accents will know that ilVT'* Jehovah, cannot be joined with 

T : T 

s^l<^, and on this account it is that the translators have made this 
error; for instead #f Gideon catling the altar Jehovah-shalom, it is 
Jehovah Hj^ho pronoiiriccs shaXam, or peace to Gideon. 

The accent shoyvs that the fiqun catinot be so copmget^ and 
Ibis is also .consistent with the* fornior verse, where it is said, 

^ Dw rrtfP ^7 ihe-Lord oai4 nuto Him, peace be un^ 

thee,' In this verse, 'tj^e same word dhi/em^-ia translated peace. 
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and the vrord lo, is truly translated, ti> Ain *; but in the following; 
, .verse, instead of using tlie masculine pronoun siugular in tlie same 
word, as tliey'Conneeb^ nSiT JehovoAf with skalom, ami applied 

it to the altar; «tbey were under the necessity of using the neuter pro¬ 
noun, though therois not a neuter in the language. So that the same 
word ^7 to, with the same construction, which in the preceding verse 
is translated to him, is translated to it, which should have been trans¬ 
lated to him. This verse then, 'correctcil by the accents, is perfectly 
consistent with the preceding, consequently wiOi the intention of the 
sacred wiiter; it truly ri»{^s ^us :built an attar there 
nnto the lard, and the Lin'd called to him. Peace. 

III. Isaiah, xlht. 5. TiAntgh Israel be nbt gathered, but it is ex¬ 
pressly said in contradiction to this, that Israel shall be gathered .— 
And Job. xiii. 1.0. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,— 
The first of these admits lo, which, as- it is translated without 
attending lo the accents, is contrary lo truth.—'Flie second reads con¬ 
sistently with the sense gf the tu\t, but the'tianslatois have altogether 
tcjecled lo, from the text; for which tliere is no necessity, it reads 
with greater effect, becaiiic it is fur more expressive by retaining it. 
'I'hcrefore the learned Vill allow that tlie translators have done wrong 
by rejecting N*? lo, fioni these, and inaiiV other parts of Scripture, 
while other writers by not attending to tf:e accentual leading, and ai 
tlic haute time retaining the W'ord, have introduced these inoonsisteu- 
cies, ami cuntratlictory pu-ssages. I'ur the learned Hebraist is aware 
that it is not possible to know the prepositions in a sersc, whether oar, 
two, or more, nor is it possible fo know when that illustrative pait of 
language occurs, a parenthesis, without the accents. 

The reader, hy turning to iny article on the ^ 

the Hebrew text, in' No. XVI. will be convinced of the enors com¬ 
mitted by those who*liuve,‘ in couiradtcfTon to obvious facts there 
stated, 80 injudiciously declared, that the eowiTs were of a late dati, 
not more ancient than the hter jMasorites 500 year^after Christ. But 
tJic accents (witiiout wliich it is evident the Scriptures in general can¬ 
not be truly translated) have very rarely been attended to in modern 
times, ancient Hebrews, however, acknowledge their great im¬ 
portance'. Jonathan, the paraphrast, who lived 40 years before Christ, 
says, *' Urn accents arc to. the letters what the soul is to the body.*' 
Babbi Judah on the Mislma shys, It is not lawful to make any aUe- 
rations in tlie|»assages w.hich were md made by hloses, if ay the pro- 
pliets were equdi to Moses, they bad no power to alter a letter, or 
of the'Jaw."—And the ancient Rabbios who wrote the Zohur, 
about lOO y^ars after Christ, say on that passage’ the leise shall shine, 
** the wise are the letters, the lustre#re the accents, like the soul in the 
body,, for the accents qf the jaw, are like a crown,on the heads of the 
letters." 

The TalNiuu in Mcgilla, c. 4 . on flrni viii. H. Th^ gave the sense, 
says, ** they" placed the aecenih and made them understand the reading 
by 1 ftei&<''- 7 Aitd Aben tam, ** the sj[>irit of the Lord rested upon the 
men of the great 'kynago^e, and they taught their posterity the sense 
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of every word by the vowels and accents.’^ Three of the men of the 
great synagogue mentioned Aben Ezra and the Rabliies, were the 
prophets Haggai, and /achariab, and £ 2 ra the scribej who taught 
the people the true reading by the vowel paints, and t|ie accents. See 
Mcgil. c. i. fol. 3.; Kiddeschim, c. i. fol. 30.; Nadarlm. c. 4. fol. 37> 
And the Tahnuds, which were written at th^ beginning of the third 
^century, speaking on this subject, say, it "gives the sense of the 
law." 

1 have given sufficient quotations from the ancient writings of the 
Rabbies, to prove tliat the aeeents were in use before the Babylonish 
captivity, as it will appear to the learned In the language, from the 
above passages, that this must have been the case. The inspired 
writers do not. as they are made t6 do in the translations,' contradict 
each other, by saying in one part, though Israel be not gathered, 
while in other parts ilicy have said, larad shall be gathered; thou 
hast mutUpUed the nation and not increased the joy, while the same 
verse says expressly, that Ood had increased the joy, according to the 
Joy in harvest, and as men rgoice when they divide the spoil. 

I'hey never could have been inspirc<l to write words for which there 
was no necessity, words suppressed in the translation, but necessary 
to be translated, in order to give a true understanding of the Scripture, 
to silence the futile objections of deists, wiiich derive their origin 
cither from ignorance, or from a total inattention to the vowels and 
accents. 

As the accents were most scrupulously attended to by the ancient 
Hebrews, and neither letter, vowel, nor accent, were ever altered by 
them, it is evident that the accents were not only knoxyn and in use 
when the law was given on Sinai; but as the Hebrew was the lan¬ 
guage of the most learned and scientific nations, the Egyptians, Cbal- 
deans, Phsnicians, &c. it ^ould show' a iivant'of discernment, to sup¬ 
pose that the language in which God gave his laws, laws which re¬ 
quired an unequivocal declaration of his will, should be so framed as 
to admit of a double meaning, whi^ must have been the case, if it 
had been deficient in the vowels that fix the meaning of words, or 
in the accents which defernnne the sense of the passage. 

If the ancient Hebrews, in order to understand their own ll^guage, 
always read according to Uic vowel-ppints, and the acc^ts, (as is 
shown above from the ancient writings of their learned men, and also 
in No. XVI. where it is proved from the books of the New Testament, 
that the Apostles quote the Hebrew in Greek, and strictly adhere to 
the vowels and the accents): if'will also be allowed, that tliere is no 
possibility of accounting fot the manifest inconsistencies in all the 
European translations, but by attributing them to ignoriince in the 
first translators, respecting tliese branches of^Hebrew learning; the 
knowledge, and tlie use of the vowels and accenfa. 

In,this stale has Hebrew remained among Christians Yrmn the dis¬ 
persion of the Jews to the present day, and although-some learned 
men hav^^ndeavomed to show the ali^ute necessfty of attendmg 
to the vdtsds sAd aeunia, to obtain a true understandnig of tiic Scrip* 
tures, so far has this jpiowledge aunk into oblivion, without attending 
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to vowel (»r accent, that, we see translation aAer traiisldtioii, and quo¬ 
tation after quotation, sent forth with all the appearance of deep 
rcsearcii, and profound knowledge of the original. I refer the reader 
to the ti'iinslatiohs pf the book of Job and the Canticles, nliicli have 
lately made flieir appearance. 

t shall now say a fo^ words to those who are, undoubtedly, anxious 
for the welfare of the Christian cause, but who have sup|)osed that, 
on account of the contradictions in the translation, there is a neces> 
sity forllic llebrcw Scriptures to be corrected! in order to reconcile 
those passages. These persons, in general, have harnessed themselves 
in the trappings of Drs. K^iiicott, De Rossi, and others, who, as they 
could not reconcile the contradictions in the Enropcan translations, 
concluded that errors must have been committed by the translators. 
Or by the transcribers in the earlier ages, and have left behind them 
voluminous coliectiuiis of siip|iosed necessary corrections. 1 would 
advise them not to be guided by such unfounded^assertions, but to exa¬ 
mine the original Hebrew* lay aside all commentators as authorities, and 
suffer the Scriptures in their own native meaning to be their own inter¬ 
preters. 1 have shown in a former number of the Journal, what depen- 
flence is to be placed on their knowledge of Hebrew. They have 
supposed that the novel doctrine of the points, as they were pleased 
to call it, was introduced at a very late period aAer the dispersion, 
and thus they liave followed the opinion of Elias Levita, a German 
Jcvi', who lived in the l6th century, and had the confidence to assert, 
contrary to the opinion of his whole nation, that they were invented 
by the men of Tiberias. Rut, at that period, 500 years after 
Christ. therd were no universities, no schools in Judea, they were 
all suppressed aud dispersed ; no learned men were left there, capable 
of so great a work.” ^But had this been the work of men, it would 
have required ages to accomjiUsli it; and during this long period, 
from the creation to the time of the men of Tiberias, are we to sup¬ 
pose, as no word can be articulated without vowels, and as the 
metres Icctioncs do not occur in succession in any word in the 
Hebrew, that they put iii vowels at random, <St interpreted their inar¬ 
ticulate consonants, by looks and motions ? This was done, according 
to Elias Levita, writhoul the knowledge, advice, or assistance, of the 
most learned Jews at the dorishing university at Babylon, aud uni¬ 
versally received every where.” It might be asked of Dis. Keuniuott 
and De Rossi, how they could sup|>ose it possible to iiiukc their pro¬ 
posed alterations without the knowledge of the Jetys in any of the 
nations on the continent I Would not such a proceeding Im? iniinedi- 
ately <Jelectcd 1 And if it be not possible at this remote lieriod of their 
dispersion, it .would surely apply with greater effect at that early date. 
But so particular have the Jews been, in all ages, since the tune of 
Muses, that, they vould never suffer one iota or tittle to be altered. 
No niun, who.thinlis rationally on the subject, can suppose that the 
rongiegated Imdy of the fathers, or elders, who overlived Joshua, 
would alter any paH of the sacred autograph, but that they ddivered 
it pure to tbcir children's children, who, according to divine appoint- 
iiieiit, have most scnipulouily preserved the letters, vowels, and 

a. JL No. ;wVlH. VoL. IX. a D & 5E 
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Hccents, to the present day. One of your correspoodepts has asked, 

what iieculiar circumstances have preserved the Jewish Scriptures 
from the ordinary CHSualties of copyists and the corrosions of time T’ 
No peculiar (‘irciinistaiices were necessary except the circumstance 
of the divine appointment of a whole nation, dVdaiiied ta be tiie 
guardian of the sacred letter^ vmvet, and accent, *fur ever. 1 might ask, 
as I have in another place, *' what peculiar circumstances have pre¬ 
served the” writings of Hesiod, f/omer, and jEliucftcf, fur 3000 years ? 
are they not tlie same l^ow as they' were in the time of those writers? 
*‘thc casualties of copyists, and the corro^oas of time," have not 
aflected them! there has not been any alteration in the original 
text of these wiiters. Nor wastit possible, becaflse the eye of the 
learned world was upon them in all ages, which would soon have 
detected any attempt of the kind, and would have ruined tlie charac¬ 
ter of the interpolator. On this ground alone, we are certain that 
the present original Scriptures are pure and uncorrupted, Itpcause 
a whole nation has been appointed the guardian of the letter from 
the time it was given to this day. It is not possible for any retlect- 
ing Christian, who believes in the particular providence of God, to 
doubt that he has preserved the original, not only from, “ the casual¬ 
ties of copyists, and the corrosions of time," but also from the uui ■ 
versal efforts of all the Pagan nations, the Babylonims, Persians, 
Grecians, and Romans, who strove with the whole power of their 
empires to destroy the sacred records. What, but a peculiar assnii- 
blage of providential cirGiimsfanccs, could effect it ? 

These nations, in order to destroy those records which condemned 
their idolatrous practices, destroyed the government of the Jews, 
earned them into captivity, subjected them to the oppression of the 
heathen, and finally drove them from .their own country, and dis¬ 
persed them among all the nations, as had bc^ foretold in the divine 
record for 1500 years. On this accoulit it is that the Scripture's are 
justly called SACKED, because, neither tlie ‘'casualties of copyists, 
the corrosions of time," not the most energetic exertions of Pagans 
and Deists, have beeiwabJe to destroy them. The original Hebrew 
Scriptures have always been in their possession, have been daily read 
in tlieir synagogues, and in their families, and as they w'ere com¬ 
manded, they have taught them to their children to this day: and 
notwitlistanding that their povserful enemies, the “Babylonians, Per¬ 
sians, flrecians, and Romans, are sunk in eternal oblivion, they 
remain a distinct people, agreeably to the divine declaration. Hence 
they have preserved their language, their religious laws, and ordinances 
to this day; no alteration could take place in their language, it has 
always been a living language. 

Blit when we seriously consider that the Bible is thft word of God, 
who governs tlie most minute concerns of this worjd by his provi¬ 
dence, can we doubt, that he, who gave the Scripture for a rule of 
life to map^MiWvho commanded his followers to search this very Scrij^ 
turc, ft^rvthich he himself taught, and preached, has preserved it 
pure to tfiis day ? To suppose the contrary, would be to conclude 
that tlie Bible is nut the word of God, and tliat'God does not govern 
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the concerns, of man by his providence. It would be asserting, in 
plain terms, tliat the Scriptures liave been mutilated by *' tlic casual¬ 
ties of copyists, and the corrosions of time," which, if admitted; 
would render the wonis of Christ of no effect; because those Scrip¬ 
tures which he commanded to he searched, would become the work 
of man ; aud liable tu similar objections in every age and nation till, 
))erhaps, not a vestige of the original Scriptuie was to be found. 
What good can such writers pro|>osc to the present generation and to 
]iosterily, by inculcating doubts in the inind^' of the public as to the 
purity of the sacred original ? Did they consider, how they expose 
the religion of the Bible by such a conduct, they would not so incau¬ 
tiously lay open*the Christian ca'jise to the attacks of Freetbiukers, 
who will readily join them in their attempts to. weaken, or destroy the 
genuineness, or authenticity of the original Hebrew scriptures. 

It has-been often ^sked, how have we various readings! The reason 
is obvious; after the dispersion of the Jews', Christians in the early 
ages of the church began to produce copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and not being acquainted with the Hebrew language, as appears in 
their writings, produced spurious copies. This accounts for the 
different readings resorted to by those who bring this forward as an 
objection. Hence the translations of the Seplvagint, Arabic^ Coptic, 
Ethiopicy Syriac, aud the Vulgate, (which does not deserve to be 
called a translation) wherever they differ from the original Hebrew, 
are spurious, and ought to be rejected. Let objectors eYainine the 
autlioiiscd copies in use among the Jew.s, which have been hundod 
down to them from the time of their dispei^ion, and they will find that 
they all agreei there are no different rcading.s, consequently they must 
be the same as the autograph of Moses. 

It has been the custom of some of your learned correspondents to 
quote the objections made by Dr. Kennicott, where he has supposed 
that there was a necessity to* correct the original Hebrew Scriptures, 
and thus they^have been led into seriorfs errors. 1 have had occa¬ 
sion to make some remadis on this attempt to imjatwe the woi'd of 
God by the inventions of man, and will again refer tJie learned and 
unprejudiced reader to .some of the Doctor’.s proposed mendings 
£xod. XV. 2. rr my strength and my song is the Lord. 

He says that vezitnrath “ being irregular, should probably 

be V1")Dn. Agreeably to the Chaldee, y\rabic, and Vulgate ver¬ 
sions, the f yod is necessary to four of the six valuable MSS. 

agree in reading it so." But this is a weak argument in support of 
kliip authority of these MSS. If a hundred MSS. or a bundled transla¬ 
tions were round to agite in reading it thus, are we to ruin the sense 
of the passage on t.^at account! The English translation is consistent 
with the original, except in the transposition of the word jah, and 

the possessive pronoun jmproperly added, which docs not occur in 
vezitnrath. The true translation of this passage evidently 

shows that we have no occasion to adopt such correctidns as Dr* 
Keunicott has proposed. The literal translation is; My strength. 
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and song, is Jaw. If Dr. Keiinicott rikI fiis followers had been 
conipctently skilled in the languAgr, they would have known that the 
possessive pronoun ' yod, was not at all necessary to nipp vezim- 

rath, for as it occurs in 'IJp tiazi, * iiiy strength^'dnd as the 1 van, 
conjunctive is- prefixed to the following ftonn zimrath, 

it connects the pronoun, in sense, therewith. Who would suppose, 
when the clause is translated as it literally stands in the Hebrew, 
mjf strength and song-is Jah, that my song is not understood, as well 
9s my strength I It is'far more elegant ap^ expressive, there is no 
tautology in the Hebrew Scriptures: but Dr. Keiinicott has been 
induced to give what he calls, ,a iiccessjfry revision of the Hebrew 
Scripture from the English translation of this clause. The accents on 
nazi, and TV Jah, confirm this reading; to which 1 refer the 

Hebraist. 

By the same objector, and others who have copiecj from him, wo 
are told that‘'tDV2(n the srvi!.nth day, in the present Hebrew 
copy, is probably corrupted from 1 DVH the sixth day, as the 
Sanraritan, Greek, and Syriac versions.” But Dr. Kennicott, and 
your correspondents who have supported him, ought to have known 
that the clause is not T in the seventh day, that is, with the 
numeral written with the seventh letter of the alphabet, t zritn ; but 
that the ordinal numbers arc used, as they alw'ays have been, in the 
Hebrew Bible, that is, they wete always written at full length to avoid 
error, thus, OVl in the seventh day, DVa in the 

SIXTH day. 

The learned and the intelligent, wlictbcr they understand Hebrew or 
not, must readily grant, that such mistakes as these, niaile by those 
who boldly write, aud declare that there is :t«inecessity for the correc¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, caiinut,easily justify their assertions. 
I'lius, by erroneously concluding that irreguhiiilies and iiiconsi.stencies 
have been *' foisted'* into the original, they have presumed to find fault 
with the pure Hebrew, and have labored to corrupt the word of God, 
by substituting the bold additions of the Greek, Arabic, Samaritan, 
and Syriac translators, whose vebions wcie made after the dispersion 
of the Jews, when the Hebrew language was but little known among 
Christians. 

Before I conclude, I may be allowed to say, Uiat in this day of 
Biblical inquiry, an attempt to reconcile those numerous contradictory 
parts of the translation, which have been brought forward to invali¬ 
date Uie truths of revelation, will, I trust, be very acceptable to ail 
ranks of Christians. It will give no small degree of pleasure to the 
admirers of the divine records, when they kno^^ that there are no 
contradictions in the original Hebrew, though they are to be met 
with in the translations, and that when such passages 'are truly trans¬ 
lated, tli^ are perfectly consistent with reason and the intention of the 
sacred wwer. 

J. BELLAMY. 
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To the Editor of ilie Classical Journal. 


Mow must petulance and ill-inaniiers abound, when they nvei- 
ilow without the smallest provocation ! In your tenth No. (p. OAT.) 
r wrote a shoit aiticle to suggest that a certain edition of Callimn- 
chiis, ^c. called Bentley’s, was not the woik of the gieat Bentley. 
It turns out that 1 was so fur right; and, by the help of the worthy 
Nichols's very useful collection of literary facts, it is now ascer¬ 
tained that the real editor was the Kev. Thomas Bentley, one of 
the nephews of the great critic. (See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
VoK IV. p. 491 , note.) So far is very well; and we might nuitiially 
lojoice that a coTiiraon error has been icfutod. 

But vour correspondent, S. S. I., chose to give himself the air of 
luhculing tin reasons; though they vvcie, in fuel, vor} good; and 
Ills own objections very foolish. 1 argued,— 

1. That Bentley was not likely to publish a classic author anonr- 
muiisly, at the very close of his life. 

2. 'I'hat he was not likely so to praise himself as he is praised in 
that edition. 

3. That he was never at (lome, us that editor declares he had 
been. 


Now, S. S T. not being able to pciceive the difference between 
publishing a classical book, and such a work as the Phtielcn/ficriis 
LipsiemiSf cstnnot see t)ie first improbability ; and thinks that the 
two other circumstances may be aci'uuntcd for by the desire ol 
ronccalnieiit. Really, if a n:aii cannot sec wh> an author of es¬ 
tablished fame should not vvish to conceal the very cir< mnstanre 
which would stamp the chief value 011 hi.s book, it is haidly worth 
while to tell him. Or if, assigning no probable reason for such 
coDcoalmeiit, he can suppose that such a man would invent false 
insinuations for the sake of making it effectual;—nothing can be 


seen in such a si 4 >|)ositioti, but the strange perveivseness of the 
siipposer’s mind. W4iy Bentley wished to conceal, at first, lji.s 
being' the atiUfor of die Phil. Lips, we all know, except per¬ 


haps S. S. [. ■ 

Oil my conjecture about Dr. Warren, 1 laid no stress; and any 
one who was not determined to misunderstand, might have sup- 
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posed that I spoke of the similar appearance of the two books; not 
the resemblance of the title>p:tges, which> as belonging to different 
^orks^ must announce different things. Now, if S. S. I. does not 
know that a resemblance Mn the form and typi^raphj of a book is 
more evidouc;e of a particular editor, than a veAiini binding, be has 
very common things to learn relative to bodks, notwithstanding his 
conceit That the matter of the edition in question is unworthy of 
the great Bentley; I thought as well as he ; but 1 hoped to rest the 
fact upon reasons less likely to be misapprehended by perverseness. 
Here, I own, 1 was mistaken. T. Benfley’s edition of Cicero de 
Finibus I had not seen ; otherwise I npght possibly hate thought 
of him as editor, 'riiis conjecfarc certainly accounted best for the 
name of Bentley being always currently Attached to the edition. 

But your learned correspondent cannot finish the subject with¬ 
out falling into another mistake. Speaking of Dr. T. Bentley’s 
editions of De Finibus, Ctcsar, and CallitHfichuSf he adds : “ these, 
unless we mistake, are the only classical works published by the 
Doctor’s nephew.”* Then, what is the meaning of these words of 
his informant, J. Nichols, hi the very note Irom which he drew his 
other facts? “May 21 , 1713, w'as advertised, in a neat pocket 
volume, the most correct and beautiful edition ever yet printed of 
Q. Horatius Flaccus, ad nuperam Ricardi Bentleii edilioncin ac¬ 
curate expressus. Notas athlidit Thomas Bentleius, A.B. Coll. S. 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses uliiiniiiis. Cantab, typis Acadciiii- 
cis, impeiisis C. Crownfield P” S. S. 1. will say, perhaps, becaii.se 
he is a disputes, that this edition, though advertised, was never pub¬ 
lished : but, as the edition stands fully recorded in catalt^es, this 
subterfuge will not help him. The fac^< then, is that Thomas 
Bentley published four, not three, classical books. 

After all, what provocation could my former communication have 
given ? 1 will venture to say that there was no arrogance in it; 

nothing that affected to be elaboratty as your correspondent sneer- 
ingly calls it. 1 had obijervcd a common error, and I wished locorrect 
it. 1 gave my reasons. If your correspondent did not like them, (as a 
distorted mind will seldom like righf reasons) he might have given 
what he thought better * but why should he attack me, whom he knew 
not, and with whom he agreed on the main question ?— 1 will tell 
you why: because he fancied he perceived an occasion for vain 
triumph over an unknown writer, and could not resist the tempta- 
fiion» This is the truth, let him disguise it as he will. > N. 
%a«e, 1814. J 
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